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[TIm  Roman  nmnenili  fandteate  the  T<riii]iiM.] 


A. 

Able.  Barton.    (See  Tutimany.)  * 

Acquittal  <m  Artide  XI tt— 486,487 

II 11—496 

in .,. : n— 497 

judgment  o(  entered II — 496 

At^nunent  riuedU II — 498 

AitutKibiUtjofteetimany.    (See  B9^deuee,) 

Adffllnioiu  to  the  floor,  order  (In  8«nate)  that,  daring  the  trial,  no  person  besidei  thoee  who  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor.  &o.,  ehall  be  admitted  except  upon  tickets  iMoed  by  tiie  Sergtet-at-arme— {^ 

Mr.AuAomff:]  agreed  to , I— 10 

AUaVfla  letter ! ^ Il<~144, 9flB,  980, 806 

remark!  on,  b  j^ 

Manager  BnUer - H— 982, 267, 968, 981,289,  SB4 

Mr.NeliOn 11—144,960,966,967,968,980,281,989,983,984,307 

lleoager  Logan • 11—268 

Anfirer,  application  of  ooquBel  for  forty  dayi  to  prepare I->I9 

ditraued  by^ 

Manager  Btngbam 1—90,29 

Ur.Cnrtto ^ 1—20 

Mr.Stanbery ? 1—91 

Manager  WUwm 1—20 

denied 1—94 

orden  oflSered  fixing  day  tot  respondent  to  file,  by— 

Mr.Ednranda 1-94,35 

Mr.  Drake , 1—35 

Mr.Tnunbnll : 1—35 

order  that  respondeat  file,  on  or  before  93d  March— fBy  ilfr.  TruwUMl,] 

oflered  and  agreed  to 1—35 

read  sad  filed I— ^ 

exhibits  accompanying — 

A,  message  of  l^esident,  March  2,  1867,  retnming  with  objections  tenare-of-ofl)ce  bill 1—53 

B,  message  of  President,  December  19^  1867,  annonndng  suspensiCMH  of  Secretary  Stanton 1—58 

Ct  address  to  President,  by  Uon.  Eeverdy  Johnson,  Augost  18, 1866,  commanicaUng  proceedings  of 

Nsttonal  Union  Convention I — 66 

Anthony,  Henry  B.,  a  senator  from  Rhode  Island 1 — II 

orden  b  J— 
(in  Senate,)  that  daring  the  trial  no  persons  besides  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  dbe., 

ihsU  be  admitted  except  npon  tickets  iMoed  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms.    Agreed  to I — 10 

that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  fifteen  minates  daring  deliberation  on 
fiaal  qoestion,  except  by  leave  of  Senate,  to  be  bad  withoat  debate,  as  provided  by  Rale  xxlli, 

offered 11—471 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  nays  90) r 11—474 

tiiat  on  Wodnesdav,  (May  13,)  at  19  o'clock,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote,  withoat  debate,  on 

the  several  articles,  &c.;  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  13,  nays  27) 11—476 

nimrtsby 1-16,947,301,370,485,490.498,634,700,796,798,738,741 

n— 13, 307, 380, 470, 471 ,  472, 476, 486.    IH— 388 

ApplkaUonof  counsel  for  forty  dsjrs  to  prepoire  answer 1—19 

dteied .:.•... ....:..!??. 1—24 

for  tUnvdilys  to  prepare  for  trial I--69 

d*oIed,  (yeas  12,  nays  41) 1— «J 

for  three  days  to  prepare  proof! 1—367,369 

ruted 1—371 

foradjovmneatlneonseqaenceof  iUneasof  Mr.  Stanbery 1—533 

AnniQnt,  right  of  eoonsel  maktaig  motion  to  open  and  dose,  thereon 1—77 

dasL  orders  offered  to  fix  the  nnmber  of  speakers  on,  by — 

Msaager  Bfaigfaam : I— 430 

Mr.  Frelhighnysen 1—451 

Mr.  Sumner 1—491,497,539 

Mr.  Sherman I-— 195,741.    H— 6 

Mr.Conness 1 1—535.    n-5,8 

Mr.Doolittle 1—536 

Mr.  Stewart 1—741 

Mr.  Tickers i: .". .^...11-3,4 

Mr.  Johnson - L II-5 

Mr.Corbett II— 7 

Mr.  Henderson 11—8 

Mr.Tmmball. II— U 

Mr.Boekalew 11—12 

Mr.  (Cameron /t 4. 11—19 

Mr.  Tales 11-12 


IV  INDEX.. 

Argninent,  final — 6ontloued.  • 

order  that  as  many  of  managen  as  desire  be  permitted  to  file,  or  addreu  Senate  oral|y,  the  ooneliulon 
of  oral  argument  to  be  by  one  manager — [By  Mr.  TYumbulL] 

offered II— 11 

adopted,  (yeas  28,  nays  S2) .11—14 

Argument  on  the  cane  by — 

Manager  BaUer 1—87 

Mr.CurUi :..j^ 1—377,390,397 

Manager  Logan \ 11—14 

Manager  Bontwell .' 11—67,84,99 

Mr.  Nelaon ^ 11-118.141 

Mr.  Groesbeek 11—189 

Manager  Stevens 11-319 

Manager  Williams U- 230,249 

Mr.Evarta H— 069, 284, 308, 336 

Mr.Stanbery H— 359,360 

Manager  Bingham 11—389,447 

Armstrong,  William  W.    (See  Te$timonf.) 

Articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  House  of  BeprdlentatlTea • 1*6 

vote  on.    (See  Qttcteian.) 


Bayard,  James  A.,  asenator  flnam  Delaware I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  temport  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  oonrt .111^373 

order  by — 
that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  during  deliberations  on 

final  question;  offend  and  r^eoted,  (yeas  16,  nays  34) II— Sid 

remarks  by ^ 11-7,218 

Bingham,  John  A.,  of  Ohio,  a  manager,  chairman h. 1—4,17 

motions  by — 

that  upon  flUng  replication  the  trial  proceed  forthwith ;  offered  and  denied,  (yeas  25,  nays  26) I— 25 

to  amend  Rule  XXI,  so  as  to  allow  such  of  managers  and  counsel  as  dtsire  to  be  heard  to  speak  on 

final  argumant I— 4S0 

argument  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—90,23 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial I — 69, 77, 78 

on  motion  to  fix  day  for  tital  to  proceed 1—32,33 

on  right  of  managers  to  close  debate  on  interlocutory  questions I— 77 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence I — 180,161,183 

on  motion  in  regard  to  rule  limiting  argument  on  final  question I — 450,534 

on  right  of  Counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court I — 524,525,527 

on  adBiaslbility— 

of  Adjutant  General  ThonuuTs  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  February  21, 1868 1—202, 306 

to  clerks  of  War  Department , I— 213" 

of  PresidenVs  letter  to  General  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures 1—244 

^    of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 1—20*2 

of  President's  declarations  to  At^ntant  General  Thomas,  February  21 1— 4':5 

prior  to  March  9 1—430 

of  question,  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion,  &e I — 498, 505, 506 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  24 1—540,541,543,543 

final,  on  the  case U— 389,447 

Blodgett,  Foster.    (See  TVsttmony.) 

Boutweii,  George  S.,  of  Massachusetts,  amanager 1—4,17 

argument  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial I— 7d 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence .- 1—161, 164 

ou  admissibility — 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama 1—274 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  l>epartment 1—567 

final,  on  the  case 11—67,84,99 

remarks  on  the  case  of  the  removal  of  Timothy  Pickering 1—367 

on  motion  relating  to  the  nusaber  of  speakers  on  final  argument I — 195 

Brief  of  authorities  upon  the  law  of  impeacluible  erimes  and  misdemeanors — [By  Hon.  Willinm  Late- 

rence,  M.C.,  of  Ohio] I-12a    01-355 

Buokalew,  Charles  R.,  a  senator  from  Pennsylvania I— 11 

*  remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President /tto  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill — 383,  385 

order  by — 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  oral  ai^rument  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  in  Rule  XXI  ;•  offered  and 

agreed  to ' ^""P 

prescribing  form  of  final  question ;  offered « '. II — 478 

that  the  views  of  Cbief  Justice  on  the  form  of  putting  final  question  be  entered  on  the  journal ; 

offered  and  agreed  to 11—480 

remarks  by 1—451,728,740,741.    II— 5,  12,  478,  480,  483,  4^9 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— 218 

Burleigh,  Walter  A.    (See  Tettimoiw.) 

Butler,  BenjaminF.,  of  Massachusotts,  a  manager 1—417 

argument  by— 

on  motion  to  fix  a  day  for  trial  to  proceed I-^') 

on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument 1—496 

on  application  of  counsel  lor  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—81 

opening,  on  the  case -. I— ^^ 

Qn  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence I — 176,  177, 181,  li^^ 

on  right  of  counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court I— 5'J3 

on  admissibility —  ^       • 

of  Adiutant  General  Tfaom.i^s declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  Feb.  21, 1868 1—187,  192, 193,  195  2"7 

to  ciurks'of  War  Department l—'lVi 

of  appointment  of  Eduuud  Cooper  to  be  Ajiistant  Secretary  ofl'reojnuy  ....1—259,  260,  263  264,  2(iJ 


INDEX  V 

Bntler,  BeinamiD  F.,  of  MassochuflettM,  argument  by,  on  admiaiiibUlty — Gontinaed. 

of  telegraxoA  relating  to  the  reconotruction  of  Alabama I — ^270,  271.  273,  275,  276 

of  Ghronicle'K  rrport  of  President's  speech  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson I-~S86,  389.  297,  301 

of  Leader'H  report  of  Pretuient'a  speech  at  Cleveland I— -332,  233,  324 

of  President's  declarations  to  Adjutant  General  Thonuw,  Feb.  21 1 — 420,  4*2 1 .  4  22 

prior  to  March  9,  as  to  nae  of  force I — 4-29,  430 

of  conyersations  between  President  and  Gkneral  Sherman,  Jon.  14.  ..1-^462,  463,  465,  46d.  4G9,  47111  471 

472,  4TJ,  475,  479 

of  question  respecting  Department  of  the  Atlantic I — 4dl,  4R2 

of  tender  of  War  Office  to  General  Sherman I~482,  483,484 

of  President's  purpose  to  get  the  question  before  the  courts I->485,  4^ 

of  question.  Whether  General  Sherman  formed ^ind  gave  President  an  opinion,  &c I — 500,  501,  504 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas 1—510,  511,  512,  513,  514 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  Feb.  24 1—^538,539,540;  541,542,  543 

of  extract»-from  records  of  Navy  Department ^ 1—561,  562,  563,  564,  565,  566 

of  employment  of  counnel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case I---597,  600,  604 

of  President's  declarations  to  Mr.  Perrin,  Feb.  21 1—625,  627 

to  Secretary  Welles f... 1-667,  671 

of  advice  to  President  by  Cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tennre-of -office  act 1—676,  677,  678 

touching  construction  of  tenure-of-offlce  net 1—&H,  695 

of  cabinet  consultations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  Judicial  decision,  &c I — 698,  699 

of  papers  in  Mr.  Blodgett's  case 1—722,  723,  724.  725 

remarks  on  application  of  counsel  for  adjournment (— 6*28,  629 

on  the  Alta  Vela  letter H— 262,  267,268,281,282,  384 

€. 

Cameron,  Simon,  a  senator  from  Pennsylvania I — 11 

order  by — 
that  all  the  managers  and  counsel  be  permitted  to  file  arguments  by  eleven  o'clock,  April  83 ; 

offered  and  r^ected II — 12 

order  by — 

that  Senate  hereafter  hold  night  sessions  from  eight  until  eleven  p.  m. ;  offered 11—283 

tabled,  (yeas,  32;  nays,  17) 11—308 

remarks  by 1—184, 240, 266, 267, 370, 371, 632, 726.    H— 1 2, 268, 283, 469, 470, 473, 48 1 ,  482, 487, 49 1 ,  497 

question  by - 1—267 

Cattell,  Alexander  G.,  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey I — 11 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— 178 

Chandler,  William  £.    (See  Testimony.) 

Chandler,  Zachariah,  a  senator  from  Michigan 1—1 1 

remarks  by 1—674.    11^-482,483 

Chew,  Boberi  S.    (&«e  Tettimony.) 

Chsef  Justice,  attendance  of,  requested  as  presiding  officer  in  the  trial I — 10 

oath  administered  to I — 1 1 

casting  vote  given  by I — 185>  276 

resolution  denying  authority  of,  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial — f^  Mr.  Suvmer.\ 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  22;  nays,  26) 1—185 

order  denying  privilege  of,  to  rule  questions  of  law->[By  Mr.  Drake.] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  20;  nayn,  30.) .• 1—186 

order  denying  authority  of,  to  give  casting  vote — [By  Mr.  Sumner.] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  21;  nays.  27) I— 187 

order  that  the  ruling  of,  upon  all  qneiition  of  evidence,  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  unless 
a  formal  vote  be  asked.  Sec — [By  Mr.  Henderson.] 

offered 1—185 

agreed  to,  (yeas,  31;  nay*,  19) 1—186 

views  of,  on  form  of  putting  final  question II — 480 

appeals  from  decisions  of 11—488.     111—394 

opinion  of  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  question,  Can  the,  pfesiding  in  the  Senate,  rule  or  vote  ? Ill— 281 

Clarke.  D.  W.  C.     (See  Tettimony.) 
Clephane,  James  O.     (See  Testimony.) 

0>le,  (Toruellns,  a  senator  from  California I — 11 

remarks  by • 1—508.     11—479 

Committee  (in  House)  to  communicate  to  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  directing  an  impeachment  of 

Andrew  Johnson ;  ordered I — 2 

appointed ] — 3 

appear  a  t  bar  of  Senate I — 5 

reporttoHouse 1 — 3 

(in  House)  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  againrt  Andrew  JohuKon ;  ordered I — 2 

appointed » I — 3 

report  of 1—3,6 

(in  Senate)  to  consider  and  report  on  the  message  of  the  House  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 

Johnson;  ordered  and  appointed I — 5 

report  of I — 5, 13 

(in  Senate)  to  request  the  attendance  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  presiding  officer  in  the  trial ;  ordered  and 

appointed I — 1 0 

Competeninr.     (See  Evidence.) 

Cmkling.  Koecoe,  a  senator  from  New  York I — 11 

^  orders  by —  , 

that  Rule  XXIH  be  amended  by  Inserting  "  subject  to  operation  of  Kule  VII." 

offered  and  agreed  to I — 18 

that,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  trial  proceed  immediately  after  replication  filed ;  offered I — .1 1 

/igreedto,  (yeas,  40;  nays,  10) I — -Yi 

that  the  Senate  commence  the  trial  30th  March  Instant ;  agreed  to,  (yeas,  28 ;  nays,  24) ... « 1—85 

prescribing  form  of  final  question ;  offered II — 478 

that  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  remaining  articles ;  rejected,  (yeas,  26 ;  nays,  28) TI— 4l»2 

remarks  by 1—17. 18, 24, 31 ,  32, 33, 85, 179, 180. 208, 210, 236  246, 267, 277, 301 ,  324.  .359. 370. 390,  4.-50. 

451, 452, 490, 497,  5'2\,  5:r7, 56,>,  67.1,  67G,  (iDOrVlfi 

II— 5,  6,  99,  188,  203,  280,  306.  322,  470, 471,  472, 474,  475, 4T6, 478, 488, 489, 492,  49:^.  4'M 

queatioDsby.. 1—246,504 


YI  INtyBX. 

ConneM,  Jultai,  a  Banator  firom  Oalifornla I— 11 

remarki  on  t  he  competency  <tf  U|e  Preitideiit  pro  Umport  to  lit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 367, 335 

orderi  by — 
that  Rale  XXI  be  amended  to  allow  a«  many  of  managerB  and  connsel  to  speak  on  final  argument 
as  choose,  foor  days  to  each  side,  managers  to  open  and  close;  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  19; 

nays,  27) 1-535 

that  hereafter  Senate  meet  at  eleven  a.m.;  offered I— 6:<1 

adopted,  (yeas,  29;  nays,  14) - 1—633 

that  such  of  managers  and  counsel  as  choose  have  leave  to  file  arguments  before  April  5M;  offered 

and  disagreed  to,  fyeas,  24;  nays,  25) II— 5 

prescribiug  form  of  final  question  ;  offered II — 47:1 

remarks  by 1-36,161, 185, 207,346,247, 368,  STfi,  298, 325, 367, 370, 371, 414,  462. 507, 514, 519, 532. 535,. W 

611, 612. 698. 631. 633, 666, 673. 679. 699, 706. 7:6 
^  II-3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 83, 84, 413, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 476, 478, 481, 483, 484, 488, 492. 493, 494,  A^» 

question  by *. > I— TS? 

Conversations.    (See  Evidence i  Teatiwunky.) 

Corbett.  Henry  W.,  a  senator  from  Oregon I— 11 

order  by — 
that  two  of  counsel  have  privilege  of  filing  written  or  making  an  oral  address,  &c.;  amendment 

offered II— 7 

withdrawn II-8 

remarks  by 11—7.8,11 

Counsel  for  respondent • 1—16,19,34 

Cox,  Walters.    (See  resfisiony.) 

Cragin,  Aaron  H.,  a  senator  Arom  Now  Hampshire I— U 

remarks  by 1—673 

Creecy,  Charles  E.    (See  TcMtimony.) 

Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  of  Massachusetts,  counsel I— 19 

motion  by — 

for  an  allowance  of  three  days  to  prepare  proofs;  offered 1—367,369 

granted I— ;ri 

argument  by— 

on  application  fbr  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—30 

for  time  to  prepare  proofil I— «167, 3® 

opening,  for  the  defence I-«-377r390,397 

on  admissibility— 

of  A(^utant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh  February  21, 1868 1—198, 199 

of  President's  letter  to  General  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures I— 1M4 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama I— 270,271.  ?r2 

of  President's  message  to  Senate  February  24 1—537.538 

of  extrac's  flrom  records  of  Navy  Department 1—562,563,564,565,566,567,568 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case 1— 602,6(M 

of  President's  declarations  to  Secretary  Welles 1—669 

of  advice  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure -of -office  act. .  .1—677. 678, 689, 692 

D. 

Davis,  Garrett,  a  senator  firom  Kentucky I — 11 

remarks  on  tbe  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  alt  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 3S3,  366 

order  by — 
that  a  court  of  impeachment  cannot  be  legally  formed  while  senators  from  certain  States  are 

excluded:  offered  and  rejected,  (yeaM,2;  nays, 49) I— .16 

remarks  by 1—35,487,587,519,588.    11-249,282,469,482.483 

opinion  on  the  case lU— 156 

Dear,  Joseph  A.    (See  Teetimoi^.) 
Declarations.     (See  Evidence  ,*  Testimony.) 

Dixon,  James,  a  senator  from  Connecticut : I—]  1 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court 111—388. 3s^, 

390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395. 396 
Documents.     (See  Evidence.) 

Doolittle,  James  R.,  a  senator  ftom  Wisconsin 1—34 

order  by — 
that  on  final  argument  managers  and  counsel  shall  alternate,  two  and  two;  managers  to  open  and 

close :  offered  and  indofluitcly  postponed,  (yeas,  34  ;  nays,  15) I— 536 

remarks 1—230,276,486,489,535,436,611,632,740,741.    II— 9, 4&7, 492, 493 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— 944 

Drake,  Charles  D.,  a  senator  fh>m  Missouri .■ I— 1 1 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  j;ro  tempore  tu  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 080, 3t^, 

390,393 
ordera  by— 

that  respondent  file  answer  on  or  before  20th  March :  agreed  to.  (yeas.  28 ;  nays,  30) 1—16 

reconsidered,  (yeas,  27 ;  nays,  23) 1—35 

that  Chief  Justice  presiding  has  no  privilege  of  ruling  questions  of  law  on  the  trial,  but  all  such 

questions  should  be  submitted  to  Senate  alone  :  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas.  20 ;  nays,  30) 1—186 

that  votes  upon  incidental  questions  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  requested  by  one-fifth  of 

members  present  or  presiding  officer :  (amendment  to  Rule  Yll, )  offered I— S30 

agreed  to 1—277 

that  any  senator  shall  have  permission  to  file  his  written  opinion  at  the  time  of  giving  his  vote : 

offered 11—476 

rejected,  (yeas,  12 ;    nays,  38) II — 477 

that  the  fiiteen  minutes  allowed  by  Rule  XXIII  shall  be  for  the  whole  delibers^on  on  final  question. 

and  not  to  final  question  on  each  article:  offered II — 474 

adopted 11—473 

remarks  by 1—33, 82,  W5, 176, 179, 186, 207, 208, 209, 230, 347, 255, 276, 277, 278, 280, 298, 325. 336. 426. 480. 

485, 489, 490, 497, 508, 518, 519, 520, 529. 533, 535, 536, 545, 605, 634, 680. 693, 696 

U— 84, 188, 478, 474, 476, 477, 484, 487, 491, 497, 49d 
question  by I— ^SS3 


Edmonds  Qtorgt  P.,  a  lenator  from  Vermont 1—17 

orden  by — 
that  answer  be  filed  April  1,  repUeation  three  days  thereafter,  and  the  matter  stand  for  trial  Apxll  Q, 

1888:  offered 1—84 

that  when  the  doors  lAall  be  dosed  for  deliberation  upon  final  qaestion,  the  official  reportersjjhall 

take  down  debates  to  be  reported  in  proceedings :  ofl'ered ..,.11—141 

not  Indefinitely  postponea,  (yeas  20,  nays  27) IX— 188 

"*1 U— 218,471 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  nays  SO) IX— 474 

that  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate,  that  it  will  proceed  at  twelve  o'dock  noon  to-moirow  to  vote 

on  the  articles,  be  rescinded— lAfoy  II,  1868:J  offered 11—482 

agreed  to ...............11—483 

that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote  npon  tho  articles,  according  to  the  rnles  of  the  Senate  offered 

May  16 n— 485 

agreed  to U— 486 

nmarkaby 1—24,85,88,208.211,277,336,390.451,519,534,537,566,587,680,741 

U— 3, 10, 11, 12, 14, 141, 188. 218, 268, 471, 474, 475, 476, 479, 482, 483, 484, 485, 490, 493 

qvMtloDBbT : 1—566,597 

ofdnion  on  the  ease 111—82 

ExBoiy.  WUBam  U.    (See  Tesf^mony.) 

Erarta,  Wmiam  IL,  of  New  York,  counsel I— » 

motions  by — 
that  after  replication  filed,  oonnsel  be  allowed  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  trial:  offered  ........I— 63 

for  an  adjoamment  in  oonseqnence  of  Illness  of  Mr.  Stanbery : 1—533 

srgunent  by^ 

on  application  for  thirty  days  to  prppare  for  trial ^ 1—68,71 

onaatiMMnty  of  Chief  Jniitice  to  decide  qnestions  of  evidence 1—184 

on  right  of  connsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court I— 599;  534. 526 

on  admlaiiMUty— 

of  A4)n<*>>^  ^^on^ral  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh.  Febniary  31, 1868 1—906,207 

to  dms  of  War  Department >... .1—812 

of  Prsridenf  8  letter  to  General  Grant,  utmceompaoled  with  enclosures 1—344, 245 

of  appofaitment  of  Edmund  Coop«r  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury I— 258, 263, 364 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama I— 270»27I,273.273 

of  Chronicle's  report  of  President's  speech  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson 1—286, 288, 289 

of  Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland 1—323,333,324 

of  PresidenVR  declarations  to  A4)utant  Genera!  Thomas.  February  31 1—424 

prior  to  March  9 1—439,430 

of^Preddent's  conversations  with  General  Sherman,  January  14 1—470,475 

of  tender  of  War  Ofllce  to  General  Sherman 1—482,484 

of  qaesthm  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion,  £m 1—501, 504, 506 

ofdBdavltandwarrantof  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas 1—510.511,514 

of  President's  message  to  Senate.  February  24 1—538,539,543,543 

ofextracta  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—566,568 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case 1—598,603 

of  President's  declaration  to  Mr.  Perrin 1—625,696,637 

to  Secretory  WeUes 1—668,672,673 

of  advice  to  President  by  his  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure^f-offloe  act 1—676, 67B 

tosdilngeonstructiofnoftenure-of'Officeact 1—694,696 

ofoabhieteonsnltations  In  regard  to  obtaining  a  Judicial  dechdon.  &o 1—699 

of  papers  In  Mr.  Blodgett's  case 1—732,733,734.735 

final,  on  tho  eaae n-i869. 384. 308. 336 

mnarks  aanonnefaig  dlness  of  Mr.  Stanbery 1—^533,300^716 

OQ  order  in  regard  to  limithig  argument  on  final  question 1—497,534.    II— 7.9 

on  application  for  adjournment 1—688,639,631 

Evidence,  question.  Whether  objections  to.  should  be  dedded  by  Chief  Justice,  or,  In  first  Instance,  sub- 
mitted to  Senate—!  By  Afr.  Ih-aike] 1-175,179 

difcuBsed  by— 

Manager  Butler 1—176.177,181,184 

Manager  Bfngfaam 1—180.181,183 

Manager  BoutweU 1—181,184 

Mr.Evarts 1—184 

preH^Ung  oflleer  may  rule  all  questions  of,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate, 
unless  a  vote  be  asked.  &c. j  or  he  may,  In  first  his<anoe,  submit  such  questions  to  Senate— {Hy 

Mr.  ffmufarson]— ofilered;  I— 185:  agreed  to;  (yeas 31,  nays  19) 1—186 

adnlsribillty  ot— 
dedarattons  of  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  31,  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  Intended  to 

obtain  possession  of  War  Department :  (objected  to  by  Mr.  Stanbery) 1—175^188 

diseossed  by-^ 

Manager  Butler 1—187,192,193,195,207 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—188,192,193,195,206.207 

Mr.  OortU 1—198.199 

Manager  Biaghan^ 1—202.206 

Mr.Evarts 1—906.207 

admitted;  (yeas 39.  nays  11) 1—300 

dedaraHoDt  or  A4)atant  General  Thomas  to  clerks  of  War  Department,  antecedent  to  his  appoint-* 
ment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  as  to  his  intention  when  he  came  in  command :  (obiected 

tobyjtfr.fports) •. 1—212 

disensMd  by- 
Mr.  Bvarta 1—212 

Manager  Batter 1—213 

Manager  Bingham I— 213 

admitted;  (yeas  28.  nays22) 1-214 

letter  of  Presfdant  to  General  Grant,  FiJbruary  10, 1868,  unaccompaalod  by  other  letters  referred 
totherehi:  (objected  to  by  Afr.  Stanbery) ,..1—243 
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ETldeiiee,  admlBBibility  of— 

Pretldent'ii  letter  to  General  OranU-Contlnned. 

diaonaBod  by— 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—344,345 

Manager  WHflon .- I— S44,24< 

Mr.  Bvarts .* 1—244,248 

Manager  Blogham I— 341 

Mr.  CurU« I— S44 

objection  not  mstalned :  (yeas  SO,  nayi  29) I— 217 

appointment  of  Bdmnnd  Cooper,  private  leeretary  of  President,  as  AniBtant  Secretary  of 
Treasurr:  (objected  to  by  Mr.  Jceorto) I— 838 

dlflctisflod  by- 
Mr.  Evarti 1—258,263,264 

Manager  Batler 1—250.260,263,264,265 

Mr.  Stanbery 1-260,261,262,264 

Manager  Bingham I— 983 

not  received;  (yeas  22,  nays 27} 1—268 

Megrama  between  President  and  Lewis  B.  Parsons,  January  17, 1867,  in  relation  to  constltatJonal 
amendment  and  reconstmotion  of  Alabama:  (objected  to  by  Afr.  Stanbery) ...1-270 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—270,271,272,273,273,276 

Mr.  Evarts 1—270,271,272,2:3 

Mr.  Stanbery " 1—270 

Mr.  Curtis I— 270,271,2f73 

Manager  Boutwell : 1—274 

admitted;  (yeas  27,  nays  17) 1—876 

Chronicle's  report  of  President's  speech,  August  18,  1666,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson : 

(objected  to  by  Mr.  ie»arts) I-S88 

dlsaossed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts 1—286.288.269 

Manager  BuUer 1—386,289,297,301 

withdrawn 1—301 

Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3^  1866 :  (objected  to  by  Mr*.  £iMirtt).I— 3:S 

discussed  by — 

Mr.  Evarts : 1-322, 323,  K4 

Manager  Butler 1—322, 323,  ©4 

admitted;  (yeas 35,  nays  11) .' I— ^ 

declarations  of  President  to  Adjutant  Oeneral  Thomas,  February  21,  1868,  after  order  for  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  to  show  an  absence  of  purpose  to  use  force ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butfcr..!— 420 

dlsenised  by- 
Manager  Bntler 1-420,421,428 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—421 

Mr.  Evarts 1—434 

Manager  Bingham 1—425 

admitted;  (yeas 42,  nays  10.) 1—426 

declarations  ox  President  to  AdJatant  General  Thomas  prior  to  9th  March,  in  respect  to  use  of  force 
to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office;  (objected  to  by  Manager  ButlaO 1—429 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—429,430 

Mr.  Evarts I— 429,43»1 

Manager  Bingham...! 1—439 

admitted ■. 1—430 

conversations  between  President  and  Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  January  14,  1868,  in  regard  to 

removal  of  Mr.  Stanton;  (objected  to  by  itfisao^er  J^tclJer) 1—462 

discussed  by—  * 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—462,463,465,468,469,471,472 

Manager  Butler 1—462,463,465,468,469,470,471,472,473,475,479 

Mr.  Evarts 1-470,475 

Manager  Wilson 1—478,479 

not  admitted,  (yeas  23,  nays  28) 1—491 

question  in  regard  to  creation  of  department  .of  tta  Atlantic;  (objected  to  by  Manager  JBo^er)....!— 4tjl 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler I— 481,4© 

Mr.  Stanbery I— 481,4?3 

not  admitted 1-482 

tender  to  General  Sherman  of  appointment  as  Secretair  of  War  ad  interim;  (objected  to  by  Man- 
ager Butler) ::. : i-483 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—482,483 

Mr.  Evarts 1—482 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—489 

admitted 1—183 

question,  Whether  at  the  first  offer  of  War  Office  to  General  Sherman  anything  ftirther  passed  in 

reference  to  the  tender  or  acceptance  of  it ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butlea  . . .! 1—484 

discussed  by—  • 

Manager  Butler 1—484 

Mr.  Evarts 1—4^ 

not  admitted,  (yeas  23,  nays  29) I— Ho 

President's  dcciuratlon  of  purpose  of  getting  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  office  before  the  courts ;  (objected 

to  by  Afanii^cr  Bia^er) 1—485 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—485,486 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—485 

Mr.  Evarts I— t*^ 

not  admitted,  (yeas  7,  nnys44) 1—487 

President's  declariition  of  purpose  in  tendering  General  Sherman  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 

War  aef  interim  ;  lobjectod  to  by  Manager  Bingham) 1—468 

not  admitted,  (yeQ)i25,  nays  27).... ...1—489 
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President's  dedaratlons  to  General  Sberman  in  reference  to  nae  of  threato  or  foroe  to  get  pomeMion 

of  the  War  Office;  (ohjeeted  to  hy  Manager  Butler) ^ 1—489 

not  admitted 1 — 490 

question,  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion  as  to  advisability  of  a  change  In  the 

War  Department ;  (objected  to  by  ifoiu^er  ^«d«r) I — 498 

discasaed  by — 

Manager  Bingham 1—498,805,506 

Mr.Stanbery 1—499,501,501 

Manager  BuUer 1—509,501,504 

Mr.  Evarts 1-^501,504,506 

not  admitted,  (yeas  15,  nays  35) 1—507 

adTioe  to  President  to  appoint  some  person  in  place  of  Mr.  Stanton :  (ol^ted  toby  Manager  Butier) . . .  1—507 

not  admitted,  (veas  18,  nays  32) 1— £08 

affidavit  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenxo  Thomas :  (objected  to  by  Maiu^er 

Butler) - I-^IO 

discussed  by^ 

Manager  Butler 1—51(1511,512,513,514 

Mr.  Evarts ^ 1-^10,511,514 

Mr.Stanbery 1—512,513,514 

admitted;  (yeas 34,  nays  17) , 1-^515 

question.  Whether  President  stated  to  General  Sherman  his  purpose  In  tendering  him  the  office  of 

Secretary  of  War  Oii  tAt«rtm :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham) I — 517 

admitted;  (yeas  26,  nays 22) ~. 1—^18 

President's  declaration  of  purpose  in  tendering  General  Sherman  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad 

interim  :  (objected  tol>y  Manager  Bingham) 1—518 

admitted;  (yeas 26,  nays 25) 1—520 

message  of  President  to  Senate,  February  24, 1868,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  of  February  21, 

1868:  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—538 

discussed  by-^ 

Manager  BuUer 1—538,539,540,541,542,543 

Mr.  Curtis 1— 537,5J8 

Mr.  Evarts 1—638,539,542,543 

Manager  Bingham 1—540.541,542,543 

not  admitted I— M4 

extracts  trom  records  of  Navy  Department,  exhibiting  practice  in  respect  to  removals :  (objected  to 

by  Manager  BuUer) *. 1—561 

dlreufoed  by — 

Manager  Butler I— 561, 562, 563,  jS64, 565, 566 

Mr.  Curtis I— 562, 563, 564, 565, 566, 567, 56d 

Mr.  Evarts 1—566,568 

Manager  Boutwcll 1—^3^7 

admitted;  (yeas 36, nays  15) 1—568 

employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  raise  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  hold  the  office  of 

Secretary  of  War  against  authority  of  President :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butier) I — 597 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—597,600,6^4 

Mr.  Evarts 1—598,603 

Mr.  Curtis 1—602,604 

Manager  Wilson 1—602 

admitted;  (yeas 29,  nays 21) 1—64)5 

acts  toward  getting  out  habeas  '^npus  in  the  case  of  Lorenzo  Thomas :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler)  1—608 

admitted;  (yeas  27,  nays  23) I— 6C9 

acts,  after  failure  to  obtain  habeas  corpus^  in  pursuance  of  President's  instructions  to  test  the  right  of 

Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  in  office :  (ol^ected  to  by  Manager  Butler) I — 610 

admitted;  (yeas 27, nays 23) 1—612 

dedarations  of  Preddent  to  Mr.  Perrin,  February  21,  1668,  in  reference  to  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 

and  nomination  of  a  successor :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) I — 625 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—625,627 

Mr.  Evarts 1—625,626,627 

Manager  Wilson 1—626 

not  admitted ;  (yeas  9,  nays  37) I — 6'<^ 

President's  declarations  to  Secretary  Welles,  February  21,  in  relation  to  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton : 

(objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—667 

diecaased  by- 
Manager  Butler  , 1—667,671 

Mr.  Evarts 1—668,672,673 

Mr.  Curtis 1—669 

admitted;  0^eas26;  nays 23) 1—674 

advice  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure-of-office  act :   (objected  to  by 

Manager  Butler) 1—676 

dJscnaaedby 

ManAg«a>Butle». 1—676,677,678 

Mr.  Evarts 1—676,678 

Mr.  Curtis 1—677,678,689.693 

Manager  Wilson I— ^l 

not  admitted;  (yeas 20,  nays  29) 1—693 

advice  to  President  by  cabinet  in  regard  to  construction  of  tenure-of-office  act,  audits  application  to 

Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lincoln ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bntler) 1—694 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts 1—694,696 

Manager  BaUer ^ 1—694,695 

not  admitted;  (yeas  22,  nays  26) 1—697 

cabinet  consultations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  judicial  decision  on  constitutionaUty  of  tenure-of -office 

act;  (objected  to  by  itfon^i^'sr  Butler) 1—698 

(Uscussed  by- 
Manager  BuUer 1—698,099 

Mr.  Evarts I— ®9 

Bot admitted;  (yeas  19, nays 30) 1—700 
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qveitlon,  Whether  any  saggefltionf  were  made  fn  cabinet  looking  to  the  TRcation  of  anj  office  by 

force;  (obrfected  to  by  Manager  ButUr) I— 700 

not  admitted;  (yeas  18,  naya96) 1—701 

opinions  given  to  Prerident  by  cabinet  on  question,  Whether  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  were  within  the  proTisions  of  teaore-of-oflloe  act ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham) . I— 7li 

not  admitted;  (yeas  30.  nays  36) r. 1—716 

answer  of  Poster  Biodgett  to  Poetmast«r  Qeaeral's  notice  of  his  snspenaion  from  the  office  of  post- 

luaster  at  Angusta,  GHl;  (objected  to  by  Afr.  Evartt) 1—7^ 

discussed  by — 

Mr.  fivarts 1—728,723,731,735 

Manager  Butler 1—738,783,794.725 

«ot  admitted 1—726 

nominations  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  February  13,  1868,  and  of  Mi^*''  General  Gtoorge  H. 

Thomas,  February  fil,  1861,  to  be  Geawnds  by  brevet;  (objected  to  by  Mr.  Evarts) 1-736 

not  admitted;  (yeas  14,  nays  35) I— 738 

Evidence,  documentary,  for  the  prosecution — 

copy  of  oath  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  April  15^  1865,  with  accompanying 
oerUflcates 1—147 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  message  to  Senate,  January  13,  1863,  nominating  £dwin  M.  Stanton  to  be 
Secretary  of  War 1—148 

copy  of  Senate  resolution  in  executive  session,  January  15,  1863,  consenting  to  appointment  of  Edwin 
If.  Stanton  to  be  Secretary  of  War 1—148 

copy  of  President's  message  to  Senate,  December  12, 1867,  announcing  suspension  of  Edwin  M.  gtanton 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  designation  of  General  Grant  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
iiUerim, 1—148 

copy  of  Senate  resolution,  January  13,  1868,  in  response  to  mensago  of  President  announcing  suspen- 
sion of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  non-concurring  in  such  suspension 1—156 

oapy  of  Senate  order,  January  13,  1866,  directing  Secretary  to  communicate  copy  of  non-concurring 
resolution  to  President  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  to  U.  8.  Grant,  Secretary  of  War  ad  tnterm.. ..I— 155 

copy  of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  21,  1868,  announcing  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
nt>m  office,  and  designation  of  the  Ac^utant  (ieneral  of  the  army  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interin.  .1—136 

copy  of  President's  order,  February  21, 1868,  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  ftrom  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War 1-156 

copy  of  President's  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenao  Thomas,  February  31,  1866,  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ai<  iMltrim^  and  directing  him  immediately  to  enter  upon  duties 1—156 

copv  of  Senate  resolution,  February  31,  1868,  that  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  to  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  duties  of  that  office  ad  i7Uerim 1—157 

copy  of  Senate  order,  February  31,  1868,  directing  Secretary  to  communicate  copies  of  foregoing 
resolution  to  President,  to  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  Ac^utant  General  of  the  army 1—157 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  commission  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War.  January  15,  1868.1—157 

commission  of  Edmund  Cooper  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  November  20,  1867 1— 163 

letter  of  authority  to  Edmund  Cooper,  December  3, 1867,  to  act  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury.  .1—161 

copy  of  General  Orders  No.  15,  March  13,  1868,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operations 
issued  by  President  or  Secretary  of  War  to  be  issued  tfarougfa  General  of  the  army I— ^ 

copy  of  Brevet  Major  General  W.  H.  Emory's  commission,  July  17,1866 1—839 

Special  Orders  No.  436,  August  27,  1867,  asslgnhig  General  Emory  to  command  of  department  of 
Washington 7 1-340 

order  of  President,  February  13,  1868,  that  Brevet  MtAor  General  Thomas  resume  duties  as  Adjutant 
General .:, 1-340 

letter  of  General  (}rant,  January  34,  18^,  requesting  to  have  in  writing  order  given  him  verbally  by 
President  to  disregard  ordera  of  E.  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  &c 1—846 

President's  instructions  to  General  Grant,  January  29,  1868,  not  to  obey  orders  trom.  War  Depart- 
ment, unless,  Ac 1—840 

letter  of  President  to  General  Grant,  February  10, 1868,  in  regard  to  his  having  vacated  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 1—241 

copy  of  President's  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inlerfst..  .1—248 

copies  of  order  removlag  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas  with  indorse- 
ments thereon,  forwarded  by  President  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  his  ioformatioa 1—346, 349 

copy  of  General  Orders  No.  17,  Mareh  14,  1867,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operations  to 
be  issued  through  (^neral  of  the  army 1—349 

copy  of  order  of  General  of  army  to  General  Thomas  to  resume  duties  as  Adjutant  General I— S56 

message  of  President  communtcatiug  report  of  Secretary  of  State,  showing  proceedings  under  concur- 
rent  resolution  of  the  two  houses  requesting  President  to  submit  to  legisiutures  of  States  an  aiddl- 
tional  article  to  the  Constitution I— 878 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Roverdy  Johnson,  as  sworn  to  by 
Francis  H.Smith 1—898 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  revised  by  William  G.  Moore,  his  secretary 1—301 

at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866,  in  Cleveland  Letider 1—325 

at  Cleveland,  Septembers,  1866,  byD.C.  McEwen 1—328 

at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866,  in  Cleveland  Herc.ld 1—333 

at  St  Louis,  September  8,  1666,  in  Missouri  Democrat 1-340 

at  St.  Louis,  September  8,  1866,  in  St.  Louis  Times 1—318 

forms  of  various  commissions  as  issued  by  President  before  and  after  passage  of  dvil-tennre  act 1— 3S 

net  of  removals  of  heads  oi   departments  at  any  time  by  President  during  session  of  Senate 1—358 

list  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  at  any  time  by  President  without  advice  and  consent  of 
Senate  and  while  Senate  was  in  session. 1—358 

correepondunoe  between  President  John  Adams  and  Timothy  Pickering,  May  1800,  relating  to  re* 
moval  of  Mr.  Pickering  from  office  of  Secretary  of  State 1—363 

copy  of  President  John  Adams's  message.  May  12,  1800,  nominating  John  MarshaU  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  in  place  of  Timothy  Pickering  removed,  and  action  of  Senate  thereon 1—365 

letter  from  President,  August  14,  1867,  notifying  Secretary  of  Treasury,  **  in  compliance  with  re- 
quirements" of  tenure-of-office  act,  of  suspension  of  Edwin  H.Stanton 1—364 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  15,  1867,  notifying  heads  of  bureaus,  in  compliance  with 
requirements  of  tenure-of-office  act.  of  8URi>enBion  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton I— ^ 

executive  messages  of  President  eomnranicating  information  of  suspension  of  several  officers 1—3^ 

communication  from  Secretair  of  State,  December  19,  1867,  reporting  to  Presidient,  In  oompUanoe 
with  provisions  of  temtre-of-office  act,  the  uispension  of  the  consul  at  Brunai,  Borneo 1—369 


INDBZ.  XI 

Evideneo,  docmnenUury,  for  tke  pnMMCotioxi— Continued, 
copy  of  letter  tnm  Adjutant  General  Thoman  to  President,  February  21,  L868,  reportinf  delirery  of 
Prefijdent's  communication  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  removing  him  from  office,  aiod  accepting  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  War  adinurim '. I<-^6 

Evidence,  documentary,  for  the  defence— 

nffldarit  of  Edwin  H.  Stanton,  and  warrant  of  arreat  of  Lorenso  Thomai,  February  22, 1868 1—^15 

docket  of  entries  an  to  dispoiltlon  of  case  of  United  Stateit  vs.  Lorenzo  Thomas I — 531 

President's  nominal  ion  of  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  February  S?,  1868 1—537 

copy  of  Senate  parooeedinga.  May  13,  1800,  on  nomination  of  John  Marshall  to  be  Secretary  of  State, 

in  place  of  Timothy  Pickering,  removed 1—555 

copy  of  President  Tyler's  order,  February  29,  1844,  appointing  John  Nelson,  Attorney  General,  to 

diiidiarge  duties  of  Secreturv  of  State  ad  interim 1—557 

eopj  of  Senate  resolution,  March  6, 1844,  oonflnning  nomination  of  John  C.  Cidlioun  as  Secratary  of 

State,  vice  A.  P.  UpHhur 1—558 

copy  of  President  Fillmore's  order,  July  23, 1850.  designoting  WInfleld  Scott  to  act  as  Secretaiy  of 

War  oJ  interna I— 558 

copy  of  Senate  resolution,  August  15,  1850,  confirming  nomhiation  of  Ctiarles  M.  Conrad  as  Secretary 

of  War 1-558 

copy  of  President  Buchanan's  order,  January  10,  1861,  appointing  Moms  Kelley  to  be  Acting  Secretary 

of  Interior 1—559 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  commission,  March  5, 1861,  to  Caleb  D.  Smith  as  Secretary  of  Interior  ..1—559 
copy  of  letter*  of  Acting  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  17,  1842,  relating  to  remoTal  of  collector  and 

appraiser  in  Philadelphia 1—560 

extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department  exhibiting  practice  in  respect  to  removals 1—569 

list  of  civil  officers  of  Navy  Department,  appointed  for  four  yt-ara  under  act  of  May  15, 1829,  and 

removable  at  pleasure,  who  were  removed,  their  termi  not  baviug  expired I — 573 

cujrfes  of  documents  from  State  Department,  showing  practice  of  government  in  removal  of  officers 

during  lesilon  of  Senate,  during  recess,  and  covering  all  case^  of  vacancy I — 574,  590 

copies  of  documents  from  Post  Office  Department,  showing  removals  of  poetmaaters  daring  session  of 

Senate  and a4  iaisrisi  appeintments ...1—581 

message  of  Pnoaident  Buchanan.  January  15, 1661,  In  answer  to  Senate  resolution  respecting  vacancy 

in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 1—563 

list  of  persons  who  discharged  duties  of  cabinet  officers,  whether  by  appointment  made  in  rece«  and 

tboae  confirmed  by  Senate,  as  well  as  those  acting  ad  interim,  or  simply  acting I — 585 

statement  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  legislative  session  of  Congress  from  1*^  to  1868 1—504 

stalesnent  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  Senate  irom  1789  to  1B68 1 — 5SJ5 

copy  of  President  Adams's  commission  to  Gheorge  Washington,  July  4, 1796,  constituting  him  Lieutenant 

General  of  the  army I — 653 

tabiea  trom  Department  of  Interior,  showing  removals  of  cfficers,  date,  name,  office,  and  whether 

removal  was  during  recess  or  during  session  of  Senate 1—654 

li^  of  oonsular  officers  appointed  during  sesliou  of  Senate  where  vacancies  existed  when  appointments 

were  made I— G63 

form  of  navy  agent's  commission I — 705 

official  action  of  PostOiHce  Department  in  removal  of  Foster  Blodgett 1—709 

Evidence,  documentary,  for  the  prosecution,  in  rebuttal — 
Journal  of  first  Congress,  1774-'75,  exhibiting  report  of  comn^ttee  to  draft  commlsidon  to  General 

George  Washington 1—718 

letter  of  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  23,  1853,  as  to  practice  of  government  in 

appointing  officers  during  recess  to  fill  vacancies  existing  btforo  adj oumment 1—71 9 

copy  of  indictment  in  case  of  Foster  Blodgett  in  district  court  of  United  States  for  southern  district  of 

Georgia 1—720 

list  of  the  various  officers  in  United  States  affected  by  President's  claim  of  right  to  remove  at  pleasure 

and  appoint  adintertrnj  their  salaries,  Ac 1—729 

Ewing,  Thomas,  sen.,  nomination  o^  to  be  Secretary  of  War 1—506,516,537,555,556 

F. 

Ferry,  Orris  8.,  asonstorfirom  Connecticut I— 11 

orders  by— 
tliat  the  hour  of  meeting  be  at  11  a.  m.,  and  that  there  be  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes  each  day  at  2 

p.  m. :  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  24,  nays  26) 1—536 

that  tabular  statements  presented  by  Manager  Butler  be  omitted  from  published  proceedings: 

offiered 1—633 

adopted 1—^4 

lemarksby 1-186,187,336,536,602,632,633,701,716.    U— 4,495.    lU— 394 

qneiAionby I— «W 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 121 

Ferry,  Thomas  W.    <See  Testimony.) 

Fessendeo,  William  P.,  asenatorftom  Maine I — II 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  an  a  member  of  the  court .  .Ill — 366, 367, 334, 401 

ivmarksby 1—176,266,267,268,336,478,479.    II— 6»  7, 195, 469, 473, 483. 485 

questions  by 1—267,268 

opinion  on  the  case LU — 16 

Fowler,  Joseph  S.,  a  senator  from  Tennessee I— 11 

remarks  by 1—175,276.    11—7 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 193 

Frelin^mysen,  Frederick  T.,  asenator  from  New  Jersey I — ^11 

remarlu  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 380, 385 

order  by — 
that  as  many  of  managers  and  ooonsel  as  shall  choose  be^  permitted  to  speak  on  final  argumont, 

offered  and  laid  over .' 1—451 

dlscUKsed 1—491 

modified 1—495 

tabled,  (yeas  38,  nny»  10) 1—496 

lemarksby 1—188,451,491,495.    11—13,474 

question  by I — 188 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— 208 
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Ertdence,  admlasibltlty  of— Continued. 

qaefltlon,  Whether  any  sagng^Btlonf  were  made  fn  cabinet  looking  to  the  TRcatlon  of  any  ofllce  by 

force;  (oMeoted  U*  bj  Manaftr  BtUler) I— ^ 

not  admitted;  (yeas  18,  naysSG) 1—701 

opinions  given  to  Preeldont  by  cabinet  on  question,  Whether  the  Secretariee  appointed  by  President 

Lincoln  were  within  the  provisions  of  teanre-of-offloe  act ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham)  .1—715 

not  admitted;  (yeas  30.  nays  36) r. 1—716 

answer  of  Poster  Blodgett  to  Postmaster  (General's  notice  of  his  suspension  from  the  office  of  poet- 

master  at  Augusta,  Ga.;  (objected  to  by  ifr.  EvarU) I— 7S3 

discussed  by — 

ICr.  fivarts 1—728,723,734,725 

Manager  Butler I— 722, 723, 7&i,  T25 

aot  admitted I— 7i6 

nominations  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  February  13,  1868,  and  of  Major  General  George  H. 

Thomas,  February  IM,  1861,  to  be  Geaerab  by  breret ;  (objected  to  by  Mr.  Evans} 1—736 

not  admitted;  (yeas  14,  nays  35) I— 738 

Evidence,  documentary,  for  the  prosecution- 
copy  of  oath  ot  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  April  15,  1865,  with  accompanying 
certificates -. I— 14" 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  message  to  Senate.  January  13,  1863,  nominating  £dwinM.  Stanton  to  be 
Secretary  of  War I— H8 

copy  of  Senate  resolution  in  executive  session,  January  IS,  1862,  consenting  to  appointment  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  to  be  Secretary  of  War 1-143 

oopy  of  President's  mcMisage  to  Senate,  December  1 2, 1 867,  announeing  suspension  of  Edwih'  M.  fitanton 
n'om  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  deslgfnation  of  (General  Grant  as  Secretary  of  war  ad 
interim 1—148 

oopy  of  Senate  resolution,  January  13,  1868,  in  response  to  message  of  President  announcing  suspen- 
sion of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  non-concurring  In  such  suspension 1—155 

oapy  of  Senate  order,  January  13,  1668,  directing  Secretary  to  oommttnlcate  copy  of  non*concurrlng 
resolution  to  President,  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  to  U.  8.  Grant,  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 1—155 

oopy  of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  21,  I8fi@,  announcing  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
from  office,  and  designation  of  the  A<^atant  (General  of  the  army  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  <nr«rtH».  .1—156 

oopy  of  President's  OTder,  Febraary  21, 1868,  removing  Bdwln  M.  Stanton  ftrom  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War 1-156 

oopy  of  President's  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  February  21,  1808,  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim,  and  directing  him  Immediately  to  enter  upon  dutfes 1—196 

oopv  of  Senate  resolution,  February  21,  1868,  that  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  to  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim 1—157 

oopy  of  Senate  order,  February  21, 1868,  directing  Secretary  to  communicate  copies  of  foregoing 
resolution  to  President,  to  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  AdUutant  General  of  the  army I— 157 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  commission  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Secretaiy  of  War,  Jannary  15, 186S.I— 157 

commission  of  Edmund  Cooper  as  Assistant  Secretary  'of  Treosury,  November  20,  1867 1—163 

lettor  of  authority  to  Edmund  Cooper,  December  2, 1867,  to  act  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury.  .1—161 

copy  of  General  Orders  No.  15,  March  12,  1866,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operations 
imued  by  President  or  Secretaiy  of  War  to  be  issued  tiirough  General  of  the  anny I— ^ 

copy  of  Brevet  M%)or  General  W.  H.  Emory's  commission,  July  17,  1866 1—839 

Special  Orders  No.  426,  August  27,  1867,  assigning  General  Emory  to  command  of  department  of 
Washington 1—840 

order  of  President,  February  13,  1868,  that  Brevet  Major  (general  Thomas  resume  duties  as  Adjutant 
(General 1-940 

letter  of  Gtoner^  (}rant,  January  24,  1868,  requesting  to  have  In  writing  order  given  him  verbally  by 
President  to  disregard  ordera  of  E.M.  Stantoa  as  Secretary  of  War,  &e 1—348 

Prssident's  Instructions  to  General  Grant,  Jannary  29,  1868,  not  to  obey  orders  from  War  Depart- 
ment, unless,  &c 1-4H0 

letter  of  President  to  General  Grant,  February  10, 1868,  in  regard  to  his  having  vacated  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 1—841 

copy  of  President's  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interna..  .1—848 

copies  of  order  removiog  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  letter  of  authortty  to  General  Tbomas  with  indorse- 
ments thereon,  forwarded  by  President  to  Secretary  of  TreaMury  for  his  informatioa I — 246, 949 

copy  of  General  Orders  No.  17,  March  14,  1867,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operations  to 
be  issued  through  (Hneral  of  the  array 1—249 

copy  of  order  of  General  of  army  to  General  Thomas  to  resume  duties  as  Adjutant  General 1—256 

message  of  Presidentcommunicatlugreportof  Secretary  of  State,  showing  proceedings  under  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  two  houses  requesting  President  to  submit  to  legislatures  of  States  an  addi- 
tional article  to  the  Constitution I— 8W 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson,  as  sworn  to  by 
Francis  H.Smith 1—298 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  revised  by  William  G.  Moore,  his  secretary 1—301 

at  Cleveland,  aeptember  3, 1866,  in  Cleveland  Leader 1—385 

at  Cleveland,  September  3,  1866,  byD.C.  McEwen I— 32S 

at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866,  In  Cleveland  Herald 1—333 

at  8L  Louis,  September  8,  1866,  in  Mistfouri  Democrat 1—340 

at  St.  Louis,  Septembers,  1866,  in  St.  Louis  Times I--^^ 

forms  of  various  commissions  as  issued  by  President  before  and  after  pasaaga  of  civil-tenure  act 1—353 

Oat  of  removals  of  heads  of  departments  at  any  time  by  President  during  session  of  Seaate I— 35d 

list  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  at  any  time  by  President  without  advice  and  consent  of 
Senate  and  while  Senate  was  in  session. I— <3S8 

correspondence  between  President  John  Adams  and  TimoUiy  Pickering,  May  1800,  relating  to  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Pickering  from  office  of  Secretary  of  State 1—363 

oopv  of  President  John  Adams's  message.  May  12,  1800,  nominating  John  Maxahall  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  in  place  of  Timothy  Pickering  removed,  and  action  of  Senate  thereon I— 365 

letter  from  President,  August  14,  1867,  notlfyhig  Secretary  of  Treasury,  '*  in  eompUaneo  with  re- 
quirements" of  tenure-of-office  act,  of  suspension  of  Edwin  M.Stanton 1—364 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  15,  1867,  notifying  heads  of  bureaus,  in  compliance  with 
requirements  of  tenuro-of-offlce  act.  of  suspension  of  Edwin  M.Stanton 1—366 

executive  messages  of  President  eomnranicating  information  of  suspension  of  several  officers 1—369 

communication  firora  Secretaiy  of  State,  December  19, 1867,  reporting  to  President,  in  compliance 
with  provisions  of  tenure-of-office  act,  tiie  suspensicm  of  the  consul  at  Brunai,  Borneo 1—369 
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Impeaebment  of  Andraw  Johnion — Contfaiaed. 
order  (in  Hoaw)  limiting  debate,  and  tUreeUng  proceeding!  when  artielet  ot  ve  reported  to  Hovie— 

adopted,  (jeas  106,  naja  37) 1—3 

ma&ageni  elected  and  Senate  notified 1—4 

directed  to  carrv  artideM  to  Senate I — 4 

HooM  informed  that  Senate  1«  ready  to  receive I — 4 

Honw  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  attend 1—4 

appear  at  bar  of  the  Senate  with  arUclcB I — 6 

demand  that  the  Senate  take  proceaa,  Ae I — 16 

artideeof. 1—6 

mletof  procedore  on  the  trial  of I — 6, 13 

anewer  of  respondent I — 37 

repiksatlon I— 81 

opening  argaments 1—67,  377 

evidenee t I— 147,  415 

argnmenta II — 14-447 

final  TOte U— 486, 487,  496,  497 

-  opinions A Ill 

J. 

Johawm,  Andrew,  President  of  the  United  States— 

artioleaof  impeachment «..«.. 1—6 

snmmoae  Issoed  to I — 16 

reioraed .'. I— 18 

called  by  proclamation I — IB 

appearance  entered  and  counsel  named I — 19 

forty  days  asked  to  prepare  answer 1—19 

answer  to  artkles I — 37 

oath  of  ofiioe,  April  15, 1865 1—147 

■ospenidon  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Se^etary  of  War,  and  designation  of  General  Grant  Secretary  ad 

taitsrnaoommnnlcated  to  Senate  December  IS,  1867 1—148 

Senate's  non-concurrence  in,  commnnicated ^IK 

reniOTal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  designation  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  ad 

taimia,  February  SI,  1868 1—156,948 

Senate's  dt^uial  of  power  to  remove  and  appoint  communicated I — 157, 158 

appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury I — 163, 164 

order  that  A4}utant  General  Thomas  resume  his  duties 1—940 

Instmctions  to  General  Grant  not  to  obey  orders  from  War  Department,  unless,  Ac 1-^40 

letter  to  General  Grant  in  regard  to  his  having  vacated  the  office  of  Secretary  ad  interim I — 941 

telegram  to  Governor  Parsons 1—372 

meeaage  oommunieatlng  report  relating  to  amendment  of  the  Constitution I — 878 

reports  of  speech  August  18,  1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson 1—298, 301 

at  Cleveland,  Septembers,  1866 ^...' 1—325,328,333 

at  St.  Louis,  Septembers,  1866 w 1—340,348 

notification  to  Secretary  of  Treasnry,  August  14, 1867,  of  snopenslon  of  Mr.  Stanton I— 364 

oonversation  with  General  Emory* I— Q33,S3<i 

with  General  Wallace 1—953.256 

with  Mr.  Wood 1—372 

vrithMr.  Blodgett ^ 1—375 

wivb  AcUutant  General  Thomas I— 417, 418, 426, 427, 428. 430, 477. 438, 439, 452, 453 

with  Llentenant  General  Sheridan I — 461,481,483 

with  Mr.  Cox 1—597,605.600,613 

vrith  Mr.  Merrick 1—617,023 

with  Mr.  Perrin 1—623,634 

with  Secretary  Welles 1—664,674,675 

tender  of  War  Oi&ce  to  Lieutenant  General  Sherman 1—461, 483, 485, 5!7, 518, 5S1, 5^8, 599 

nemination  of  Mr.  Ewing  Secretary  of  War,  February  22,  1668 1-^508, 516, 537, 535, 5§6 

Snstmrtionsto  test  Lorenao  Thomas's  right  to  office 1—605,6(19,620 

-  acqnltial  on  article  XI 11—486,487 

n 11—496 

III 11^497 

JohnwMi,  Beverdy,  a  senator  fh>m  Maryland I — 1 1 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  tit  as  a  member  of  the  court.  Ill— 361, 366. 369, 

390, 390, 401 
orders  by — 
that  trial  proceed  at  the  expiration  of  10  days,  unless  for  causea  shown  to  the  contrary :  oflSored. . .  1—83 

considerad I— ^ 

that  Senate  commence  the  trial  2d  of  April:  offered 1—85 

that  two  of  managers  be  permitted  to  file  printed  arguments,  &c. :  amendment  offered  and  adopted,  II — 5 

remarks  by 1—18. 33, 78, 82, 83, 84, 85, 147, 154, 160, 161. 176, 206, 208. 209, 236, 237, 247, 965, 270, 298, 312, 

325. 362, 365. 368. 370, 372, 397, 452, 486, 487. 495, 507,  51 5,  517.  518.  519,  SQO.  521,  522. 
523. 524, 528, 529. 532, 534, 537, 562, 563, 564, 566,  »18,  573,  583,  5S9,  590,  612.  620,  621, 
626, 644, 654, 661. 669. 675, 676, 680, 692, 709,  71 1,  714,  716,  717,  718,  721.  722,  736,  739, 
740, 741.  U— 5, 6, 13»  118, 166, 189, 218, 262, 281, 282,  283,  306,  369,  469,  475,  479,  483, 
484, 485, 487, 490, 498. 

qneetionaby 1—206,965,507,517.680 

opinion  on  the  case Ill- -50 

Jones,  J.  W.    See  Testimony. 

Judgnaent  of  acquittal  entered.......^...... 11-^98 

K. 

Karsner,  George  W.    (See  Teetitnimy.) 
Knapp,  George.    (See  Tmimony.) 

Lawr«*nce,  William,  a  representative  from  Ohio— 
briuf  of  authorities  upon  the  law  of  impeachable  crimes,  by I— 1S3.    IQ— 355 


XTV  ITOKS. 

LegifTative  busfaicsf.    (See  Praetiee.) 

Lo^n,  jAhn  A.,  of  IUIdoIs,  a  MflUger • ....• 1—4,17 

or^iunent  by— 

onjippUcatioD  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—69 

finaJ,  on  tbecasa n— H 

remariu  on  the  Alto  Vela  letter Il-2fiB 


Ifanageraon  the  part  of  the  Honte  elected,  and  Senate  notified... I— 1 

<nreeted  to  carrv  articlee  to  Senate 1—4 

Hoase  informed  that  Senate  is  ready  to  receive 1—4 

Hoose  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  attend , 1-4 

nppear  at  bar  of  Senate  with  articles 1— ^ 

demand  that  the  Senate  take  process,  Slc i^.... l^-Ifi 

UeCreery,  Tboaae  C,  a  senator  firom  Kentnchy I— II 

motion  by .- , JI-4£9 

McDonald.  WHUaa  J.    (See  TestMumy.) 
McEvren,  Daniel  C.    (See  Testimony.) 
Mtrigs,  R.  J.    (See  Testimony.) 
Merrick,  Richard  T.    (See  Testimony.) 
Moore,  Wililam  G.    (See  Teatimoiiy.) 
Moorhead,  James  K.    (See  Tettiaunty.) 

Moiigun,  Edwin  D.,  a  senator  from  Mew  York ,. I— 11 

lAorrill,  Justin  8.,  a  senator firom  Vermont.: I— 11 

order  by — 
that  Senate  meet  on  Monday  next  (May  11)  at  11  a.  m.,  £or  deIlberatJ9Di.  and  on  Tuesday  at  12  m. 
proceed  to  vote  without  debate  on  the  several  articles— each  senator  to  be  permitted  to  file  his 

written  opinion  within  two  di^s  after  the  vote:  oflfered.'... ^ ^ lI-'476 

agreed  to 11—478 

remarks  by I— 39a    n..4i49, 47«,  47S 

opinion  on  the  case 111—136 

T*iB|'V  Lot  U.«  a  senator  ftt>m  Maine I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  umpon  to  sit  aa  a  member  of  the  court Ill— ^C4, 3^ 

jorder  by — 
that  Senate  proceed  on  Monday  next  to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  articles  without  debate ;  any 

senator  to  have  permission  to  file  a  written  opinion :  oiSered II— <7S 

remarks  by 1-^65^443.    11-^70, 476»  493. 4!H.  4!» 

opinion  on  the  case lii— 1*J6 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  a  senator  firom  Indiana I-II 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  Un^pore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court HI— 367, 387 

Kmarksby J— S4,80»674.    11—219,485 


Kelson,  Thomas  A.  B.,  of  TennsMee,  eosmsel 1-19 

argument  by—  w 

on  motion  to  fix  a  dfij  for  trial  to  proceed Ir-^ 

on  motion  to  fix  the  number  and  order  of  sp^ULors  on  final  argument 1—534.    11—9 

final,  on  the  case II— 118.141 

i«marks  on  the  Alfa  Vela  letter n—144, 265, 906, 967, 968, 280, 381, 982»  283, 264, 307 

l^ortoB,  Daniel  S.,  asenatorfrom Minnesota... r i— H 

Nye,  James  W.»  a  senator  from  Nevada I— U 

O. 

Oath  administered  to  GblefJuftlee I-ll 

to  senators 1—11,12,17,34 

qnestion.  Whether  it  is  competent  for  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to  take  the,  and  tieeome 

thereby  a  part  of  Hm  eonrt-^{  By  Mr.  Hendricke] — discussed 111—360 

•withdrawn Ill— 400 

Offieen^  territorial  and  executive,  list  of,  with  their  tenures 1—548 

Opinion :  order,  that  each  senator  shall  be  permitted  to  file,  within  two  days  after  the  vote  shall  have 

been  takun,  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings  {By  Mr.  MorriUof  Vermont] 11—476 

^igreedto .11—478 

filed  by- 
Mr.  Buckalew 111—218 

Mr.Cattell Ill— 173 

Mr.  Davis lU— 15«? 

Mr.  Doolittle 111-244 

Mr.  Edmunds 111—83 

Mr.  Perry.., lU— m 

Mr.  Fessenden Ill— 16 

Mr.  Fowler Ill— 193 

Mr.  PreUqghuyien .• Ill— 208 

Mr.  Grimes 111—328 

Mr.  Harlan Ill— 233 

Mr.  Henderson ^ HI- 2^5 

Mr.  Hendricks ^ .^...111—95 

Mr.  Howard 7. III-31 

Mr.  Howe 111—58 

Mr.  Johnson T 111—50 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine lU— 186 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont t .'....Ill— 136 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire .■ HI— 3Ui* 

Mr.  Pomeroy Ill— 340 

Mr.  Sherman 111—3 

Mr.  Stewart lU— 153 


OphiioD,  flled  by— 

Vr.  Saomer 111^-247 

Mr.  Tt)»toa # .- .Ill— 18§ 

Ifr.Trambiill * ^ I. ail— 319 

Mr.VaaWlbkle • .>w .lU— 147 

]fr.  Vkken , ^ ♦i...^ .-.'..HI— 116 

Mr.WllHaiM 1 IU-347 

Mr.  WUfOD :*. Ur— 314 

Mr.  T«tH «...^ lU-lOa 

P. 

ftttenoD,  Jsraat  W.,  a  Moator  flnom  New  Hampshire • 1—17 

opiaion  on  the  case ^....10—309 

FitlenoD,  David  T.,  a  eenator  firom  TenoMeee , I — 11 

mnaitibf ...•.^...^ ,.•• .....I— ltt> 

IVnia,  Edwin  O.    (See  7M«MMmy.) 

hmanj,  SaoHiel  C,  a  eenator  firom  Kamas I— 11 

raoiarkB  oa^tbe  competency  of  the  Freaident  pro  tempore  to  sii  as  aonember  of  the  eonrt HI— -dTS,  390,* 

Older  by— 
(b  Senate,)  that  the  notice  to  CSilef  Jnstloe  to  meet  the  Senate  In  the4rial  and  retneet  his  attend* 

laee  be  delivered  by  a  committee  of  three,  Ac;  agreed  to I— 10 

raurkfby 1—10,451.  'Uti4,  359. 490 

opiaioaeathecaee « ^.-w.. ID— 340 

PraetiesL   (See  JZaOn.) 

right  of  eeonael  mailing  motion  to  open  and  doee  argument  thereon '.t.^ 1—17 

tte  Umitalion  of  argument  on  interlocutory  questions  to  one  hour,  by  rule  XX,  has  reference  ib  tlie 

whole  nomber  of  persons  to  speak  <m  each  side,  and  not  to  each  person  severally r..  J— 9^,908 

it  Imot  in  order  to  call  up  bnsinees  transacted  in  legislative  seesiim .,..'..1—301 

otjectioBS  to  patting  qneetion  to  witoess  by  a  member  <tf  the  eoort  must  oonne  from  the  eourf 

ttMlf. ^..1^-507,519 

bet  after  question  is  asked,  it  is  competent  for  managers  to  state  objections  to  its  being  answered 1-^9 

it b  competent  for  Senate  to  recall  any  witness  ■. ,.1— 5rQ;8e2 

if  ■eaagiTS desire  to  or6ss*examine  they  must  crose-examine  before  dismissing  witness :. .1—531 

■a  spplleathm  for  an  order  of  Senate  to  ftimbh  a  statement  firom  its  records  can  only  be  addressad  to 

Seiate  in  legislative  searion i. ^....t— <Se9 

the  fsasrel  roles  of  tlM  Senate  hi  its  legialatlve  nision  govern  prooeedhags  of  the  oowt,  so  ter  as  a6*, 

^P»»cable ^ ^ ^^J«45l,93a 

Pruldent    (See  Joikneon,  Andrew.) 
PRtideut  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate— 
qaettkio,  Whether  it  is  competent  for  the,  to  take  Ihe  oath  and  become  thereby  a  part  of  the  e<Mrt^ 

[Bt  Mr.  Hatdridu] j. UL^-aOO 

ftitrnsiftit  by-^ 

Mr.  Anthony ^....ni— 385 

Mr.  Bayard , Ili— 372 

Mr.Buckalew lU— 383,385 

Mr.Conness 111—367,395 

Mr.  Davis ni-363,3G6 

Mr.  Dlxou in-388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396 

Mr.  Drake 111-380,389,390,390 

Mr.  Ferry _ ^ < in--^»4 

Mr.PsBKuden ni-:966, 367, 394)  401 

Mr.  PreUnghuysen * UI-38a385 

Mr.Orimes lU— 388, 384, 401 

Mr.  Hendricks HI— 300, 364, 392, 399, 401 

Mr.Rowam lU— 361,367,388,383,386,389,390,392,393,401 

Mr.  Howe HI— 380 

Mr.  Johnson 111—361,366^369,390,392,401 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Mafaie in-364,394 

Mr.  Morton lU— 367,387 

Mr.Foaeroy m— 379, 396, 394, 401 

Mr.  Sherman IH— 360^  371, 391. 392, 401 

Mr.  Stewart 111—395 

Mr.  Sumner 111—375 

Ifr.  Thayer in— 381 

Mr.WUfiami ;... m— 365,366 

vithteira : ^..„^ji^0O 


Anal,  order  thai  when  doofs  shall  be  dosed  for  deliberation  upon,  the  olBcIal«eporten  flhall 
Jake  down  debates,  to  be  reported  in  proceedings— f  By  Mr.  Edmund*.] 

Wwred 11—141 

«*d 11— 188,218,471 

^W«d.  (yeas  28,  nays  90)  ....* T U— 474 

^"^i  that  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  at  twelve  o'clock  on  day  after  the  close  of 
vgmoente— [i%  Hr.  Sumnm'.] 

offtrwl ^ 11—189 

e«0«lnp n— 474,476 

onder,  that  the  Senate  meet  on  Moodav  next  (May  11)  at  11  a.  m.,  for  delibczation  on,  and  on  Tues- 
^y.  at  IS  m.,  proceed  to  vote  wlfhout  debate  on  the  several  artidee^  ftc.— [i^y  Mr.  MortUlf  of 
yermuu.] 

oBntd n— 476 

■reed  to ). n— 478 

*fien  ofl^sed  preJMsriWng  form  ot  by- 
Mr.  Backi&ew .lX-478 

Mr.OoBkU^ n^-478 


*s:ti  index. 

Qamtion,  ftnal'— Oontbitt«d. 
orders  offisred  preMribing  form  of,  by- 
Mr.  Ckmnew 11—479 

Mr.  Hendrieki H— 47? 

Mr.  Sumner T.n— 189,219.47(3 

TlewRof  Chief  jQftlee  on  form  x>f  patting , 11—480 

order  that  the  Ttews  of  Chief  Jnnttoe  be  entered  on  tiie  Joanial^[2)y  Jfr.  BMckalao.] 

offered  and  agreed  to 11—480 

order  that,  be  pat  af  prope«ied  bj  presiding  officer,  and  each  Mnator  rlae  and  anawep'^'GoUtj'*  or 
"  Not  gniltj"  only— r^  ^Af-  ^Maiur.] 

offered  and  agreed  to 11—481 

order,  that  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  Uiat  it  wiU  proceed  to  rote  on  the  articles  at  12  o'docl^ 
m.  to-morrow  be  rescinded.    [Bf  Mr.  Edmmmd*.] 

offered  May  11, 1868 n-4« 

agreed  to 13—483 

order,  that  the  Senate  now  proeeed  to  vote  npoo  the  artioles,  acoording  to  the  roles  ef  the  Senate— 


J' By  Mr.  Edmund*.] 
e 


offered  May  16 n-485 

agreed  to II— 4« 

order  that,  shall  be  taken  on  eleventh  artiole  first,  and  thereafter  on  the  other  ten  saccesnively  as  they 
stand— [By  Mr.  mUiawu.) 

Agreed  to,  (yeas^,  najs  19) IlKi-484,48S 

taken  on — 

Article  XI :  That  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  ezeoatlon  of  the  tenare-of-office  act  by  anlawftally 

devising  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  fV^m^resaming  the  fnnctiona  of  his  office,  and  to  prevent 

the  ezecation  of  the  clanse  in  the  appropriation  act  of  1867  requiring  that  all  orders  should  pass 

throagh  the  Qeneral  of  the  army,  and  the  reconstrnction  acts  of  Mareh  5, 1867 ;  (yeas  35,  nays 

19) n— 486,487 

order  that,  be  now  taken  on  remaining  articles— [By  Mr.  Conklin^.] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  26,  nays  98) 11—498 

that  the  several  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  order  of  voting  on,  be  rescinded — [By  3fr.  IFEUtaau.J 

offered...: , U-490,491 

agreed  to 11—495 

taken  on — 
Article  II :   That  he  issued  a  letter  of  anthority  to  Lorenso  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  with  intent  to  violate  the  CouRtitution and  the  tennre-of-offiee  act ;  (yeas  35,  nays  19). .  .11—496 
t%ken  on— 
Artiole  in :   That  he  appointed  Lorenao  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  with  Intent  to 

violate  the  CoBstitatiom  (yeas  3S,  ni^s  19.> ^ 11— 497 

Qaostions.    (See  PraeticcJ 

B. 

Ramiiey,  AleaEander,  asenalorfrom Minnesota I— II 

remarks  by I— S76 

Randall,  Alexander  W.    (See  TetUmowf.) 

Bepllcation,  read  and  filed I— ^ 

RoMfl,  Edmund  G.,  a  senator  from  Kansas I— 11 

motion  by 11^—495 

Rule  yil,  order  amending,  in  respect  to  submitting  questions  of  evidence,  &&,  to  Senate — [By  Mr. 
HenderwH.] 

offered,  1—185;  agreed  ta  (yeas  31.  nays  19) I— 18^ 

Vll,  order  amending  and  reqnlring  votee  upon  iaeidental  questions  to  be  wtthoat  division,  unless 
demanded,  &c — [Bjf  Mr.  X^roJu.]                                                                                                 / 
offered,  1—230;  agreed  to 1—277 

XX,  construction  of 1—807,908 

XXI.  motion  to  amend,  so  as  to  allow  such  of  managers  or  ooonsel  as  desire  to  be  heard,  to  speak  oa 
final  argament — [  By  Manager  Bingham] 1—450 

2LXI,  motion  to  remove  limit  fixed  by,  as  to  nnmber  who  may  psirtidpate  in  final  argament— [By  Mr. 
Freling'kwieen.] 

<rtfered ^-451 

dlscossedby — 

Manager  WilUams ^ 1-491 

^Manager  Stevens 1—494 

Manager  Boutwell 1—495 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—495 

Manager  Butler i 1—496 

Mr.  Evarts 1-497 

tXbled,  (V0as38,  nays  10) 1-498 

XXIII,  order  amending,  to  subject  it  to  operation  of  Rule  VII— [By  Mr.  Conklin^,] 

offered,  and  agreed  to 1—18 

amendment,  that  the  fifteen  minutes  allowed  by,  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  flifad  question, 
and  not  to  ilvtl  question  on  each  article— [By  Mr.  Drake.\ 

offered,  11—474;  adopted 11-4^ 

Rules.     (See  Practice.)  '  , 

order  (In  House)  limiting  debate  and  directing  proceedings  when  articles  are  reported  to  Hoase-^[By 

Mr.  IVatkbume,  of  lUinoi*:]  adopted;  (yeas  106,  nays  37) 1-3 

of  pToced u re  and  practice I— fl,  1 3 

of  Senate  sitting  in  legislative  session,  adopted  for  galdance  of  ooort,  as  fur  as  applicable 1—451,532 

Rulings.    {1^9  Evidence  i  Practice.) 

a. 

Sanlttbury,  Willard,  a  senator  A<om  Delaware 1—12 

Senatoni,  oath  administered  to 1-11,12,17,3* 

Sewnrd,  Frederick  W.     (See  TeMimony.) 
Sheridan,  James  B.     (See  Teetimony.) 

Shersoan,  John,  a  senator  from  Ohio :  ..I— H 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 360, 371, 

391,392,401 


Shaman,  J<dm— Continned. 
ordanby— 

that  trial  proceed  on  6th  of  April:  offered  and  dUcUised 1—25 

that  nnder  the  rales  all  qaeetloDB  other  than  of  order  nhonld  be  sQbmitted  to  Senate :  offered 1—185 

that  additional  time  allowed  by  amendment  to  Role  XXI  shall  not  exceed  three  boars :  offered...  .1—495 
that  managers  and  counsel  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  oral  aiYument 

oommenoes:  offered -...1—741 

that  managers  be  permitted  to  file  printed  or  written  argaments )  amendment  offered II — 6 

remarks  by 1—25, 82, 83, 154, 155, 181 ,  185, 264. 363, 449, 451 ,  494, 496, 537, 565, 568, 589, 608, 611, 6TJ,  676. 

709, 715, 716, 741.    U— 5, 6, 83, 64, 188, 280, 281, 359, 403, 469, 471, 473, 475. 479, 480, 487 

questions  by 1—181,264,568 

opinion  on  the  case «...«•.<..... Ill— 3 

Sherman,  William  T.    (See  Teatimonjf  ) 
Smith,  Francis  H.    (See  Tettimonp.) 

Sprague,  William,  a  senator  from  Rhode  Island • * I— 11 

remarks  by 1—477.    n— 8,493 

Stanbery.  Henry,  ofKentacky,  counsel 1—19 

motions  by — 

for  an  allowance  of  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—19 

denied 1—84 

for  an  allowance  of  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial I — 69 

denied,  (yeas  Ifi,  naj841) 1—82 

argofnent  by — 

OB  application  for  forty  dayp  to  prepare  answer 1—21 

fbr  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial I — ^75 

on  i^mSssibility — 
of  Adyt.  Genl.  Thomases,  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  Febraazr  21, 1868..  .1-188, 192, 193, 195^  906, 207 

of  President's  letter  to  (jheneral  Qrant,  ana»M>mpanied  with  enclosnres 1—244, 245 

of  appointment  of  Edmand  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury. . .  .^ 1—260^  861, 862, 264 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstraction  of  Alabama ..1—270, 975 

of  Preiddent's  declarations  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  Febraary21 1-»421 

of  conversations  between  President  and  Qen'l  Sherman,  January  12  . .  .1—462;  463, 465, 468, 469, 471, 472 

of  question  respecting  department  of  the  Atlantic I — 481,482 

of  tender  of  War  office  to  Gkueral  Sherman 1—482 

of  Pretident's  purpose  to  get  the  question  before  the  oourta I — 485 

of  question.  Whether  Qaneral  Sherman  formed  and  gave  the  President  an  opinion,  &c .  .1 — 499. 501, 504 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas 1—512,513,514 

on  motion  to  remove  limit  to  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument 1—495 

on  right  of  counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court 1—594 

final,  on  the  case , ....11—359,360 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Secretaiy  of  Wai^— 

nomination  of 1—148 

confirmation  of I — 148 

commission  of I — 157 

suspension  of,  communicated  to  Senate I — 148 

Senate's  non-concurrence  in I — 155 

removal  ot  order  for 1—156,948 

communicated  to  Senate I-~156 

'Senate  resolution  on 1—157 

interviews  of,  with  Adjutant  Qeneral  Thomas,  demanding  possession 1—164, 174, 220, 223, 232 

letter  o(^  denying  Ckneral  Thomas's  authority I — 420 

affidavit  of^  /or  arrest  of  Qeneral  Thomas >... .1—515 

Stark,  Everett  D.    (See  Teatimany.) 

Stewart,  William  M.,  asenator  from  Nevada I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 395 

orderB  by — 
that  Manager  Logan  have  leave  to  file  written  argument : 

offered 1^-741 

amended I — ^741 

read 11—3 

remarks  by I— 489, 491, 539, 561, 638, 680, 717, 740;  741.    U— 11 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 152 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  of  Pennsylvania,  amanager I — 4,17 

remarks  on  order  relating  to  final  argument 1—494.    n— 7 

argunwnt,  final,  on  theoase 11—219 

Summons  ordered «. 1—16 

return  of;  read  and  verified 1—18 

Sumner,  Charles,  a  senator  firom  Massachusetts .*. I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  jnv  tempor€  to  tit  as  a  member  of  the  court. Ill— 375 

orders  by — 
that  Senate  proceed  with  trial  firom  day  to  day  unless  otherwise  ordered : 

offered 1—85 

withdrawn 1—86 

that  Chief  Justice  presiding  has  no  authority  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial,  &c : 

offered  and  rriected,  (yeas  22,  nays  26,) 1—185 

that  where  the  Senate  were  equally  divided,  and  Chief  Justice  gave  a  casting  vote,  such  vote  was 
without  authority  nnder  the  Constitution  : 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  21,  nays  27,) 1—187 

that  trial  proceed  without  delay  on  account  of  removal  of  limit  provided  by  Bule  XXI: 

amendment  offered  and  accepted 1—491 

that  on  final  argument  the  several  managemwho  speak  shall  close : 

offered 1—497 

that  under  rule  limiting  argument  to  two  on  a  side,  snch  others  as  choose  may  file  arguments  at  any 
time  before  the  argument  of  the  clop ing  manager : 

laid  over :... I— S32 

amended 1—534 

Indefinitely  postponed,  (yeas  34,  n«7sl5,) 1—536 

2  IP 
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Snamer,  Charles,  orden  by— <?<mtiniied 

tbat  all  evidence  offered  not  trlytel  or  obvionsly  Irreleyant  be  reoeivod  without  ot^ection,  to  be 
open  to  qnegtion  at  the  bar 'to  determino  Its  value,  and  to  be  sifted  and  weighed  in  the  final 
Jadgment: 

offered 1—599 

tabled,  (yeas 33,  naysll) 1— -SSO 

tbat  Senate  sit  Arom  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. : 

offered I— ^1 

r^ected,  (yens  13.  nays  30) I— «33 

that  Sen  ite  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  of  Impcaohmdnt  at  twelve  o'doek  on  the  day 
lifter  cloite  of  argumentd : 

offen-d n— 189 

called  np U— 474,476 

that  after  removal,  which  follows  conviction,  any  ftirther  Jadgment  shall  be  determined  by  a  miO<»^*y 
of  members  present : 

offered  and  laid  over II— 9t9 

that  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  counsel,  having  used  disorderly  words,  has  deserved  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Senate : 

offered 11—380 

tabled,  (yeas  35,  nays  10) 11-307 

that  Senate  will  nit  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. : 

offered  and  tabled,  (yeas  33,  nays  17) 11—306 

denying  permission  to  each  stnator  to  file  written  opinion,  Ac : 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  6,  nays42) 11—477 

tbat  the  question  be  put  as  proposed  by  presiding  officer,  and  eadi  senator  shall  rise  In  hia  place 
and  answer  • '  Guilty  "  or  "  Not  guilty  "  only : 

offered  and  agreed  to U— 481 

rules  by — 

XXIII,  in  taking  the  votes  of  Senate  on  the  articles,  presiding  officer  shall  call  each  senator  by 
name,  and  upon  each  article  propose  the  question  of  "  Guilty  or  not  guilty  t  *  whereupon  eaoi 
senator  shall  rise  In  hUi  place  ana  answer: 

>ropo8ed  April  25 11—189 

id  over II-SI9 

called  up U— 47t 

XXIV,  on  a  eonvietion  by  Senate  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  presiding  officer  forthwith  to  pronounce  the 
removal  ttom  office  of  the  convicted  person ;  any  flirther  Jadgment  shall  be  on  the  order  of 
Senate : 

proposed  April  25 11—189 

laid  over n— 219 

called  up 11—481 

remarks  by. . . .1-24, 25, 85, 86, 154, 155, 185, 186, 187, 265, 396. 367, 370, 371, 489, 491, 496. 497, 532, 834, 536, 561. 

589, 631, 632, 633^  673.    11—99, 141 . 1 88, 189. 203, 218, 219, 949. 280,  m, 

307, 308, 471 ,  475, 477, 478, 479, 481, 490, 4% 

opinion  on  the  case 111—3(7 

on  the  question,  Can  the  CJhlof  Justice,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  rule  or  vote Ill— 8S1 


Testimony  for  the  prosecution—  i 

WilHam  J.  McDonald :  service  cf  Senate  resolutions  at  office  of  President I— 15B 

J.W.Jones:  service  of  Senate  resolution  on  AdDutant  General  Thomas 1—151^ 

C  E.  Creecy :  form  of  oommission  before  and  after  tenure-of-office  act,  I — 160, 161, 162;  comrolsaicn  of 
Edmund  Cooper,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  1—163;  date  of  change  in  form  of  commis- 
sion, I — 164;  President's  notification  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  uf  Secretary  Stanton's  suspen- 
sion, 1—363, 364 ;  notification  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  heads  of  bureaus,  1—966. 

Burt  Van  Horn :  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  demand  for  possession  of  War  Department I — 164->179 

James  K.  Moorbead :  Adiutant  Creneral  Thomas's  demand  for  possession  of  War  Department. . .  .1 — 170-171 

Waiter  A.  Burleigh:  A<!()utant  Gkneral  Thomas's  account  of  Interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  I — 
174 ;  his  intentions,  1—188 ;  his  declarations  to  clerks,  1—211, 2 14, 215, 319, 220 ;  means  by  which  be 
intende<l  to  obtain  possesision,  1—175, 188, 210, 211, 218, 219. 
Samuel  Wilkeson:  A(^utant  General  Thomas's  account  of  intervie%T  with  Secretary  Stanton  . ......I— S3) 

George  W.Karsner:  conversations  with  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  1—223-230;  his  intentions,  1—834, 
227 ;  interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  1—231. 

Thomas  W.  Ferry :  occurrences  at  War  Department,  February  22 .1—231 

William  H.  Emory :  conversations  with  President  in  reference  to  troops,  1—233-236 ;  Orders  No.  15 

and  17.  1—235,238. 
George  W.  Wallace :  conversation  with  President  In  regard  to  garrison  at  Washington  and  movement 

of  troops; I— a33-sa 

William  B.  Chandler :  process  of  drawing  money  flrom  Treasury  Department,..!— 256, 265, 266 ;  coarse 

of  issuing  commission  to  an  officer  confirmed  by  Senate,  1—257 ;  authority  of  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Treasurv  to  sign  warrants,  1—366 ;  the  practice,  I-r-267. 
Charles  A.  Tinker:  telegrams  tMtween  Lewis  E.  Parsons  and  President  relating  to  reconstmetlca  In 

Alabama,  1—268-272;  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866,  as  telegraphed.  I— 280,281,289,29a 
James  B.  Sheridan:  Presideq^s  speeen.  August  18,  1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  1—281- 

363 ;  manner  of  reporting  it.  I— 282, 283, 291 ;  corrections  by  President's  secretary.  1—281, 290, 291. 
James  O.  Clephane:  President's  speech,  August  18, 1666,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Rnverdy  Johnson,  1—283, 

284 ;  revision  by  President's  secretary,  1—284, 294 ;  verbatim  report  rewritten  for  Chronicle,  I— S84, 

265.286. 
Francis  H.  Smith :  PreBident*»  speech,  August  18, 1866, 1—292, 293 ;  revision  by  President's  secretary, 

1—292.  . 

William  G.  Moore :  correetlons  of  report  of  President's  spsech,  Angnst  18, 1866 1—294,  S9^ 

William  N.  Hudson:  Presldont's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3,  1866,  reported  for  Cleveland 

Leader,  I— 304-^10 ;  cries  of  the  crowd,  1—310-315.  . 

Daniel  CMcEwen:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866 1— 316-3]i^ 

Everett  D.  Stark:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3,  1866,  reported  for  Cleveland        ] 

Herald I-aiWM 

L.L.  Walbridge:  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis,  September  8, 1866 1..337-34a 

Joseph  A.  Dear:  Prerident's  speech  at  8t  Louis I— 345-OM 


INDEX.  XIX 

Teftimony  for  tlie  prowcation^ConttDiied. 
fiobert  S.  Chew  :  ch«og«  in  fonn  of  commiwions  af»«r  paflAage  of  civil-tennre  act,  1—351, 3.77 ;  change 
in  plate  for  printing  form^,  I-:352 ;  list  of  appointments  of  heads  of  r*epartmenta,  I--353, 360, 361 ; 
appointments  of  acting  Secretaries  of  Stat4>,  I— 35d ;  from  whom,  1—360, 361. 
H.  Wood:  interview  with  President,  September.  1866, 1—372;  President  and  Congress,  1—373;  pat- 
ronage, 1—373;  statement  to  Mr.  Koppel,  I — 373, 374, 375. 

Foster  Blodgett:  suspension  from  office  of  postmaster  at  Angnsta,  Georgia I-^^S 

Testimon  J  for  the  defence — 
Lorenzo  Thomas:  eerrice,  1-^15^432;  restoration  to  duty  as  Adjutant  Oeneral,  1—416,417,433; 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  imerim,  1—418, 433, 4.34, 435, 436 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Stanton,  1—490; 
arrvst,  1—497, 441 ;  interviews  with  Secretary  Stanton,  1—417, 418, 419, 428, 429, 437, 460 ;  with  Pres- 
ident, 1-^17, 418, 496, 427, 428, 430, 437. 438, 439, 456, 453 ;  with  Mr.  Burleigh.  1—431, 439, 440, 442;  459 ; 
with  Mr.  Kanner,  I— 431,432,448,449,453;  with  Mr.  Wilkeson,  1—439;  with  B.  B.  Johnson,  I— 
454.455;  nso  of  force,  1-490, 429, 430, 431, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444 ;  testimony  before  House  commit- 
tee, 1-^33,442,449,457.458,459;  wonld  obey  President's  orders,  1—434,435,437,443;  address  to 
derka,  1—450;  corrections  of  testimony,  1—452. 
WOUam  T.  Sherman :  duties  in  Washington,  December,  1867, 1—460, 461 ;  interviews  with  President, 
1—461, 481, 483 ;  tender  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  1—461, 483. 485, 517 ;  Pres- 
ident's dedarationB  of  porpoee  hi  making  tender,  1—485, 517, 518, 591. 528, 529 ;  use  of  force,  1—529, 
53a 
R.  J.  Melgt :  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenso  Thomas,  1—506, 516 ;  docket  of  entries,  1—517, 531. 
D.  W.  C.  Clarke :  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  February  29, 1868, 

1—537;  when  received,  1—537, 551 
William  Q.  Mooro :  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  I — 556 ;  when  received,  1—556; 

and  delivered,  1-557. 
Walter  S.  Cox:  counsel  for  Adjutant  Oeneral  Thomas,  1—596,596;  employed  by  President,  I'-SSH, 
613 ;  Presidents  instructions,  I— 60S,  609 ;  proceedings  and  their  purpose,  1—606-609, 612-617 ;  appli- 
cation for  habtOB  cormu,  1—606-609;  preparation  of  quo  warranto^  1—612;  making  a  test  oa«e,  I — 
605,011,612;  J.  H.  Bradley,  1—614;  discharge  of  Thomas,  1—609,617. 
Richard  T.  Merrick :  employment  in  case  of  General  Thomas,  I — 617-623 ;  report  to  President,  1-^18 ; 
President's  instructions,  February  92,  in  respect  to  obtainiQg  kabea*  corpus,  I — 690;  acts  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  I— 600, 621;  discharge  of  Thomas,  1—622. 

Edwin  O.  Perrin:  Interview  with  President,  Febmary  91 1— 623.694 

Wm.  W.  Armstrong:  PreddenVs  speech  at  Cleveland 1—684-637 

Barton  Able:  President's  speech  at  St  I^ouis 1—637-640 

George  Knapp:  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis I — 640-643 

Henry  F.  Zider :  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis,  1—643 ;  corrections,  1—643^  644 ;  differences  In  re- 
ports, I— 646-653. 

FredMick  W.  Seward:  pra'stloe  in  appointments  of  vice-consuls 1—600,661 

Gideon  Welles:  date  of  ccmndssion,  I— 663,7ul;  movements  of  troops,  February  91,  1868, 1—663, 
702,708;  conversation  with  President,  1—664,674,675;  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  1—666,  667,  674; 
appcrfntment  of  Mr.  Ewing,  February  22, 1—664,  702;  consideration  of  civil-tenore  act  in  cabinet 
1—675. 693, 697, 70a 
Edgar  T.  Welles:  form  of  navy  agent's  commission,  1—704 ;  movement  of  troops,  1—705, 706. 
Alexander  W.  Randall:  date  of  commission,  I— 707;  suspension  of  Foster  Blodgett,  1—707-715;  law 
by  which  he  was  suspended,  1—711 ;  indictment,  1—719, 713, 714, 719 ;  explanation,  1—726, 797. 

Thayer.  John  M.,  a  senator  from  Nebraska I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  Prebidentpro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 381 

remarks  by 1—184,966,489,490,536.606.    H— 8,479,498 

Thomas,  Lorenzo- 
rank  and  service  of 1—415,439 

restoration  of,  to  duty  as  Adjutant  General 1—240,956,416.417,433 

appointment  of.  Secretary  ot  Vlwr  ad  interim L-ld6, 948, 418, 433, 434, 43^  436 

Senate  resolution  on,  communicated  to I — 157,158 

letter  of,  accepting 1—369 

demand  ot,  for  possession 1—164, 165, 166^  167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 920, 221, 222, 993, 932 

conversations  of— 

withPrerident 1—417,418,426,497,428,430,437,438,439,459,453 

with  Secretary  Stanton 1—417,418,419.428,499,437,460 

with  Mr.  Burleigh 1—174,990,431,439,440,442,459 

with  Mr.  W^ilkeson 1—923,439 

wfth  Mr.  Kaniner 1—993.431,432,448,449,453 

with  Mr.  B.B.  Johnson 1—454,455 

declarations  of;  to  clerks  of  the  War  Office 1-911,914,915,919,990,450 

btentions  of;  as  to  obtaining  possession 1—175, 188, 910, 911. 218, 919, 431, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444 

arrest  ct,  and  proceedings  tiiereon I — 427, 441, 515 

Tickets,  order,  (in  Senate,)  that  during  the  trial,  no  persons  besides  tiiose  who  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  4be.,  shall  be  admitted  except  upon,  Issued  by  the  Sergeant- at-arms.—[^  Afr.  Anthony.] 

agreed  to I— 10 

Tinker,  Charles  A.    (See  Testimony. ) 

Tipton,  Thomas  W.,  a  senator  fh>m  Nebraska I— 11 

remarks  by 1—297.    n— 187,282^483 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— 189 

Trial,  motion  to  fix  a  day  for,  to  proceed — 
disenssedby — 

Manager  Bntier 1—95 

Mr.  Nebon 1—98 

Manager  Bingham 1—32,33 

orderthat,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the,  proceedimmedlatelyafterrepllcation  filed— [^3fr.  CoHklin^.] 

offeted.... 1—31 

asreed  to,  (yeas  40,  nays  10) 1—33 

appueation  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for 1—69 

dbcnssedby — 

Mr.  Evarts : 1—68,71 

Manager  Bingham J 1—69,77,78 

Manager  Logsa 1—60 

Manager  Wilson _ 1—73 

JCr.atanbery 7. 1—75 
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Trial,  motion  to  flx  &<daj  for,  to  proceed— Continaed. 
discnssad  by- 
Manager  Bontwell « 1—^78 

Manager  Batler I — 61 

denied,  (yeafl  12,  nayfl  41) .< I....  I — 82 

orders  offered  to  fix  time  for,  to  proceed  by — 

Mr.  Edmunds 1—24 

Manager  Bingham 1—S5 

Mr.  Sherman I — 25 

I  Mr.ConkUng 1—31,32.85 

'  Mr.  Johnson 1—83,84,85 

•  Mr,  Hendrfeks 

Mr,  Snmner I — 85 

.  application  of  conniel  for  reasonable  time,  after  replietition  filed,  to  prepare  fbr..». I — 83 

order  fixing  the  30th  of  March  for  commencement  of— [^  Mr.  Conluin^.] 

'  offered  and  agreed  to,  (yeas  28,  nays  24) I — 85 

•••Trnmbnll,  Lyman,  a  senator  ftx>m  Illinois I — U 

^  qpdersby — 

that  respondent  file  answer  on  or  before  23d  March :  agreed  to I — 35 

1^    .  that  as  many  of  managers  as  desire  be  permitted  to  file  arguments  or  address  Senate  orally ;   bat 
\i^  ^ .  the  conclusion  of  oral  argument  shall  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  by  rule  XXI : 

»      ^v    offered 11—11 

^iSdopted,  (yeas  28,  nays  82) 11—14 

MwMAMhy 1-81.160,187,188,208,209,297,451,489.528,547,631,632.673 

^^     \      ^                                                     n— 7,  II,  12, 281, 308, 469, 470, 473, 475, 476, 488, «»,  492, 493, 495 
oyizdcin  OB  ihe  case . . . . «« * 111—319 

T. 

VanHfrp,'JBorL  N<See  TVsrfBwny.)        ^^   ^.  ,    . 

VanWiflikle,  P.O.,  A  senator  from  Wert  Vlrgtola I— II 

opinian  o«  tfy*  case  ---..---------• .-....,...-»..-..•- .................................  v.. lU — 147 

VksVerp,  George,  a  senator  fifom  Maryland - 1—17 

orders  by«^ 
that  any  two  of  managers,  except  those  who  open  and  close,  and  who  have  not  addressed  Senate, 
Q&ay  nleiWTltten  arguments  before  o^ouniment  or  make  oral  addresses  after  the  opening  by  one 
of  managers  and  first  reply  of  counsel,  and  that  other  two  of  counsel  who  have  not  spoken  may 

\i^pl«  %nt  aitematlng  with  said  two  managers,  leaving  closing  argument  for  President  and  mana* 
gersf  flnal  xeply  under  original  rule :  offered,  II— 3 ;  disagreed  to,  (yeas  20,  nays  26,)  II— 4. 
that  ogoe  of  managers  may  file  printed  arvnmeut  before  aiiyoumment,  and  that  after  oral  opening  by 
a  mAQAg«'.«nd  reply  by  one  of  counsel  another  counsel  may  file  written  or  make  oral  address,  to 
be  foUov«d  by  closing  speech  of  one  of  counsel  and  final  reply  of  a  manager :  offered n — t 

remaikaby 11—3,4 

opinion  oa  the -case • • HI- 116 

Azotes.  ^{Be^Ck^f  Justice  f  Evidence i  Queetiom  RtUee,) 

W. 

Wade,  BcfljamlnP-,  alienator ft-om  Ohio - I— *12 

{Bee>PreMidetU  pro  iempers  ) 
Walbridge,  L.  L.    (See  T^ttimony.) 
Wallace,*  George  W.    <Sce  Testimony.) 
Welles,  Edgar  T.    (See  Tkstmany.) 
Welles,  Gideon.    (See  Tsstiaumy.) 
Wilkeson,  Samuel.    (See  7'estimony.) 

Wiliey.  Waitman  T.,  a<Benator  f^om  Wert  Virginia 1—12 

"Williams,  George  H.,  a  sesiator  from  Oregon 1—12 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court in— 365, 366 

orders  by —  ,       ^,  .  ^ 

that  consideration  of  respondent's  application  fbr  time  be  pos^oned  until  managers  have  sub- 

,  mitted  their  evidence :  offered I — 85 

not  agreed  to,  (yetiB9,  nays  42) 1—86 

that  no  senator  shaft  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes  during  deliberations  on 

final  quesUons:  offered 11—218 

postponed 11—219 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  nays  20) 11—474 

4hat  the  question  shall  be  taken  on  the  eleventh  article  first,  and  thereafter  on  the  other  ton  ruc- 

eessivcly  as  they  stand:  agreed  to,  (yeas  34.  nays  19) 11—484,485 

that. the  several  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  voting  upon  the  articles  be 

rescinded:  offered 11—490 

agreed  to 11—495 

remarks  by. .1—85, 86, 187, 267, 497, 522, 524, 528, 634, 692, 706.    H— 218, 472, 479, 484, 487, 490, 492, 495. 496, 4J7 

fluesUonsby 1—522,692,706 

opimou  on  the  case Ill— 347 

Williams,  ITiomas,  of  Pennsylvania,  amanager 1—4,17 

argument,  final,  on  the  case 11—830,249 

remarlcfl  on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument I — 491.    II— 6 

Wilson,  JamesF.,  of  Iowa,  amanager 1—4,17 

argument  by — 
on  application  of  counsel  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1-20 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  triai • 1—73 

.  of  President's  letter  to  General  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  endosures 1—344, 246 

of  Prouideut's  conversation  with  Gloneral  Sherman 1—478,479 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case 1—608 

of  President's  dfeclaratlons  to  Mr.  Perrin 1—696 

of  advice  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure^of •office  act :I— 681 
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Wilson,  Hesry,  a  Benotor  from  MaMnchtuetts 1^13 

remarks  by 1—25,31,32,86,181,184,740.    U~6, 141, 434, 473 

opinion  on  the  ease 111—214 

Witnees.    (8e«  Praetiee.) 

question.  Whether  cotuxsel  can  renew  examination  of  a,  recalled  by  court — [By  Mr,  WUliamt] I— €BS 

diflcuraed  by- 
Mr.  Evartii 1—523,834,906 

Manager  Bntler I— S23 

Manager  Bingham I— 524, 585,  SSn" 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—524 

withdrawn 1—538 

Witnesses  for  the  prosecution.    (For  analysis  of  testimony  see  Tettimonf.) 

Kodgett,  Foster,  sngpension  firom  office 1—375 

Burleigh,  Walter  A.,  conversations  with  Thomas 1—174.188 

Chandler,  William  E.,  drawing  money  from  treasury I— 256 

Chew,  Roberts.,  form  of  commistdons 1—351,357 

Clepbane,  James  O.,  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866 1—883,294 

Cre«cy.  Charles  E.,  form  of  commission I — 160,363 

Dear,  Joseph  A.,  President's  St.  Louis  speech I — 345 

Emory,  William  H.,  conversations  with  President;  troops 1—233 

Ferry,  Thomas  W.,  demand  of  War  Office 1—232 

Hadson,  William  N.,  President's  Cleveland  speech 1—304 

Jones,  J.  W.,  service  of  Senate  resolution 1—150 

Karaer,  Qeorge  W.,t:onveniations  with  Thomas 1—223,231 

McDonald,  William  J.,  service  of  Senate  resolutions I — 158 

McEhwen,  DanlelC,  Finesident's  Cleveland  speech 1—316 

Moore,  William  Q..  corrections  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866 1—294 

Moorfaead,  James  K.,  demand  of  War  Office 1—170 

Sheridan,  James  B.,  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866 1—281,290 

Smith,  Francis  H.,  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866 1—292 

Stark,  Everett  D.,  President's  Cleveland  speech 1—318 

Tinker.  Charles  A.,  telegrams 1-268,280,289 

Van  Bom,  Burt,  demand  of  War  Office I— 164 

WalbridlTBi  ^  L.t  PteddenVs  St  Louis  speech 1—337 

Wallace,  George  W.,  conversations  with  President ;  tvsops 1—253 

Wilke«on,  Samuel,  conversations  with  Thomas 1—220 

Wood,  H.,  interview  with  President 1—373 

Witnesses  for  the  defence — 

Able,  Barti^n,  President's  St.  Louis  speech 1—637 

Armstrong,  William  W.,  President's  Cleveland  speech.^. 1—634 

Clarke,  O.  W.  C,  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing 1—537,555 

Cox,  Walters.,  test  case 1—595 

Knapp,  George,  President's  St.  Louis  speech 1—640 

Meigs,  R.  J.,  arrest  of  Thomas 1—508^534 

Merrick,  Richard  T.,  case  of  Thomas;  h<AettM  eorptu 1—617 

Moore,  William  G.,  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing i 1—556 

Perrin,  Edwin  O.,  conversations  with  President I — 623 

Randall,  Alexander  W.,  Foster  Blodgett's  case j 1—707,719 

Seward,  Frederic!^  W.,  practice  in  appointments I — 600 

Shennan,  WUUam  T.,  tender  of  War  Office 1—460,496,517 

Thomas,  Lorenzo,  appointment;  aots^  conversations I — 415,452 

Welles,  Edgar  T.,  form  of  commission;  troops 1—704 

Welles,  Gideon,  troops;  cabinet  coansels 1—663 

2ider,  Henry  F.,  President's  St.  Louis  speech 1—643 


Yates,  Richard,  senator  from  Illinois 1—12 

remarks  by 1—610,718,739.    H— 3, 12, 13, 140, 966, 479 

order  by — 
that  fotir  of  managers  and  counsel  be  permitted  to  make  printed,  written,  or  oral  arguments,  the 

manager  to  have  opening  and  closing,  subject  to  RuleXXI^  offered 11— 12 

disagreed  to,  (yeas,  18,  nays31) 11—13 

opinkmon  the  case 111—102 

TesM  and  nays  on — 

a^onmment -. 1—276,298,390,489,490 

a^oummentover 1—336,371.    11—471,488,489,494,495 

admissibility  of  A^tant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Walter  A.  Burleigh,  (yeas  39,  nays  11).. 1—209 

to  clerks  of  War  Department,  (yeas  28,  nays  22) 1—214 

of  President's  letter  to  General  Grant,  without  enclosures,  (yeas  29,  nays  20) I — ^247 

of  testimony  relating  to  appohitment  of  Edmund  Cooper,  (yeas  22,  nays  27) 1—268 

of  telegrams  between  President  and  Lewis  E.  Parscms,  (yeas  27,  nays  17) 1—276 

of  Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  (yeas  35,  nays  11) 1—325 

of  President's  declarations  to  A^futant  General  Thomas,  February  21,  (yeas  42,  nays  10) .....1—426 

of  President's  conversation  with  General  Sherman,  (yeas  23,  nays  28) I — 481 

In  regard  to  tender  of  War  Office,  (yeas  23,  naysis) 1—484 

of  President's  declarations  to  General  Shennan — 

of  purpose  to  get  case  before  thecourta,  (yeas  7,  nays  44) 1—487 

of  ptupose  in  tendering  him  the  War  Office,  (yeas  25,  nays  27) I — 488 

of  Whether  (General  Shennan  gave  President  an  opinion  as  to  advisability  of  a  change  in  the  War 

Office,  (veas  15,  nays  35) 1—607 

of  advice  by  General  Sherman  to  President  to  appoint,  &c.,  (yeas  18,  nays  32) I-5C8 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  (yeas34,nays  17) 1—515 

of  Whether  President  stated  to  General  Sherman  his  purpose  in  tendering  1dm  the  office  of  Secre< 

tary  of  "War  ad  interim,  (veas  26,  nays  22) 1—518 

of  Presideot's  declaration  of  purpose  to  General  Skemian  in  tendering  him  the  offloe  of  Secretary 

of  War  ad  interim,  (yeas  96,  nays  25) 1—521 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Departmentv  (yeas  36,  nays  15) 1—568 
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Y«M  and  nays  on  ftdmiwibility— 

of  employment  of  conniel  by  President  to  i^et  up  test  case,  (yeas  29,  nayiSP .......1—605 

of  acta  by  connsel  toward  getting  out  habeas  corpu§  In  the  case  of  Thomas,  (yeas  S7,  nays  23) ~... .1—609 

of  acts  done  sobsequently  to  test  Mr.  Stanton's  right,  &c.,  (yeas  27,  nays  23) 1—612 

of  President's  deeiaratlons  to  Mr.  Perrin,  Febmary2l,  (yeas  9,  nays  37) I— 6S8 

to  Secretary  Welles.  February  21,  (yeas  26,  nays  23) 1—674 

of  advice  to  President  by  cabinet  as  to  constitutionality  of  tennre^of-offlce  act,  (yeas  90,  nays  29) .  .1—693 

of  advice  as  to  construction  cf  tenure-of-offloe  act,  (veas22,  nays  26) 1—697 

of  cabinet  oonsnltations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  ju^cial  decision,  Ac,  (yeas  19,  nays  30) 1—700 

in  regard  to  use  of  force,  (yeas  18,  nays  26) I— 7ul 

of  opinions  given  to  President  bv  cabinet  as  to  scope  of  fenure-of*office  act,  (yeas  20,  nays  26) . . .  .1—716 
of  nominations  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  and  Mf^or  Qoneral  Thomas  to  be  generals  by 

brevet,  (yeas  14,  nays  35) 1—738 

appeals  finom  decisions  of  Chief  Justice 11—488.    Ill— 394 

application  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial,  (yeas  12,  nays  41) 1—82 

argument,  rule  prescribing  order  of ^ II — 4,5,8,12,13,14 

censure  of  Mr.  Nelson,  tabling  order  of,  (yeas  32,  nays  17) II— 307 

Chief  Justice,  authority  of,  to  rule  questions  of  evidence .i I — 166 

authority  of,  to  vote I— 185 

consultation,  motion  to  retire  for « I— SS,183 

court  of  impeachment;  unconstitutionality  of,  (yeas  2,  navs49) 1—36 

impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  resolution  (in  House)  for  the,  (yeas  126,  nays  47) 1—2 

resolution  (in  House)  to  prepare  articles  of,  (yeas  126,  nays  42) 1—2,3 

rule  (in  House)  limiting  debate,  when  articles  of,  are  rei>orted,  (yeas  106,  nays  37) 1—3 

order  for  trial  to  proceed  forthwith  upon  filing  replication,  (yeas  25^  nays  26) 1—25 

immediately  after  replication  filed,  (yeas  40,  nays  10) 1—33 

for  respondent  to  file  answer  before  20th  March,  (yeaM  28,  nays  20 ;  and  yeas  23,  nays  27) 1—35 

in  respect  to  unconstitutionality  of  court  of  impeachment,  (yeas  2,  nays  49) 1—36 

pos^ning  application  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial,  (yeas  25,  nays  28 ;  and  yeas  9,  nays  42)  .1—81, 86 

directing  trial  to  commence  30th  March,  (yeas  28,  nays  24) 1—85 

denying  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  vote,  (yeas  22,  nays  26) 1—185 

denying  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  give  casting  vote,  (yeas  22,  nays  27) .-. 1—167 

denying  privilege  of  Chief  Justice  to  rule  questions  of  law,  (yeas  20,  nays  30) 1—186 

directing  questions  to  be  submitted  to  Senate,  on  request,  (yeas  31,  nays  19) 1—86 

modeof  procedure  on  final  argument 1--498,  .'S35, 536.    H— 4, 5, 8, 12, 13, 14 

fixing  hour  of  meeting 1—536,633.    11—141,306 

proposing  to  receive  nil  evidence,  not  trivial,  without  objection .*. I— S90 

for  reporting  deliberations  on  final  question 11—188,474 

fixing  day  for  final  vote 11—476,477 

for  fiBng  opinions 11—477 

prescribing  form  of  final  question 11^-478.479 

directing  vote  to  be  taken  on  eleventh  article  first,  (yeas  34,  nays  19) II — ttl485 

quesUon.  final,  of  "  Guilty  "  or  "  Not  guilty  "—  ^ 

on  Article  XI,  (yeas  a5,  nays  19) 11—486.487 

n,  (yeas  35,  nays  19) H— 496 

m,  (yeas  35,  nays  19) H— 497 

Zlder,  Henry  F.    (See  7es««an|f.) 


PEELTMEIARr  PROCEEDDfGS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

IN  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOR  HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 


FO&TIETH  OOHaBEBS,  BEOOin)  8ESSI0H.— Hon.  80H17TLEB  OOLFAX,  Speaker. 


In  THE  House  of  Bepresentatives, 

Friday,  february  21,  186d. 
Mr.  CoYODE.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.     I  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Retired,  That  Andrew  Johnnon,  Preflident  of  the  United  Stateg,  be  impeached  of  higli  crtmee  and  misde- 
meanohi. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  object. 

The  Speaker.  It  is  a  pri^eged  question. 

Mr.  Bout  WELL.  I  move  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CovoDE  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  referred  ;  and  also 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table.    The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Saturday,  February  22,  1868. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  from  the  Committee  on  Heccnstruction  the  fol- 
lowing report,  with  an  accompanying  resolution ;  which  was  considered : 

The  Conunitteo  on  Reoonstraction,  to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  27th  day  of  January  last,  the  following 
reMlnUon : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Reconstmction  be  authorized  to  inquire  what  combinations  Iiave  been 
made  or  attempted  to  be  made  to  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  the  lawi;  and  to  that  end  the  committee  have 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  and  report  to  tliis  house  what  action, 
if  any.  they  may  deem  necessary ;  and  that  said  committee  have  leave  to  report  at  any  time. 

And  to  whom  was  also  referred,  on  the  3l8t  day  of  February,  instant,  a  communication  from  Bon.  Edwin 
H.  Stanton^  Secretary  of  War,  dated  on  said  2lBt  day  of  February,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  latter  from 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  as  follows : 

ExEcnTTVs  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1868. 

SIR:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me,  as  President,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  func- 
tions as  tvieb  will  terminate  upon  the  receip4  of  tills  communication. 

Vou  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  Oeneral  of  the  army,  who  has  this 
day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all  rbcords,  boolcs,  papers,fand 
other  pnblic  property  now  In  your  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  EDWUf  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  D,  C. 

And  to  whom  was  also  referred  by  the  House  of  Representatives  the  following  resolution,  namely : 
Rteolved,  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors— 
Have  considered  the  several  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  submit  the  following  report : 
That  in  addition  to  the  papers  referred  to  the  committee,  the  committee  find  that  the  President,  on  the  21st  day 
of  February,  1868,  signed  and  issued  a  commission  or  letter  of  authority  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  directing  and 
anthorizing  iiaid  Tbomaii  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  books,  records, 
and  papers,  and  other  public  property  in  the  War  Department,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

EXECOTIVE  Mansion,  Washington,  February  21,  1868. 

Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  yoa  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately 
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enter  apon  the  disobarge  of  the  dutieii  pertaining  to  that  office.    Mr.  Stanton  haa  been  Inttmcted  to  tranallBr  to 
yon  all  the  recordH,  b<H>k«,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  hi>  cnatody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

A^utant  Qtntral  U.  S.  Army,  Watkington,  D.  C, 

Official  copy  respectfully  Aimished  to  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton. 

L.  THOMAS. 
Secretary  of  War  ad  iuterfm. 

Upon  the  evidence  collected  by  the  committee,  which  is  herewith  presented,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
with  which  they  have  been  invested  by  the  House,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  Andrew  Johnson,  Preiddent  o  f 
the  United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.    They  therefore  recommend  to  the  House 
the  adoption  of  the  accompanying  resolution. 

THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

GEORGE  S.  BOUTWEL.I*. 

JOHN  A.  BINGHAM. 

C.  T.  HULBURD. 

JOHN  F.  FARNSWORTH. 
'  F.  G.  BEAMAN. 

H.  £.  PAINE. 

Resolution  providing  for  the  iiqpeachnient  of  Andrew  Jotmson,  President  of  the  United 

States: 

Resolved,  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  office. 


Monday,  Fehrmnf  24,  1868. 

The  Honse  met  at  ten  o*c1ock,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  reported  hj 
the  Committee  on  Reconstruction. 

After  debate,  the  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  afBrmative — ^yeas,  196; 
nays,  47 ;  not  voting,  17 ;  as  follows : 

YEAfl — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson.  Amell,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashlev,  Bailey,  Baker,  Bald- 
win, Banks,  Beamau,  Beatty,  Benton,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blair,  Boutwell,  Bromwell,  Broomidl,  Baekland, 
Butler,  Oake,  Ghnrchlll,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke.  Cobb,  Cobdhi,  Cook,  Cornell,  Covode,  Ctdlom. 
Dawes.  Dodge,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Fcrritis,  Keny,  Fields,  Gravely,  Grlswold, 
HaLiey,  Harding,  Higby,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  CheoterD.  Hubbard,  Hnlburd,  Hunter, 
Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kelsev,  Ketcham,  Kitchen.  Laflin,  Qeorge  V.  Lawrence,  William 
Lawrence,  Lincoln.  Loan,  Logan,  Longhridge,  Lynch,  Mallory,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  McClnrg,  Mercnr,  MiUer, 
Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrcll,  Mullins,  Myers,  Newcomb,  Nunn,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  PilLe,  Pile, 
Plants,  Poland,  PoUley,  Price,  Raum,  Robertson,  Sawyer,  Schenek,  Scofleld,  Selye,  Shanks,  Smith,  Spalding. 
Starkweather,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Stokes,  Taffn.  Taylor,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Upson. 
Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck,  Ward,  Codwalader  C.  Washburn,  Ellihn  B.  Washbume,  William 
B.  Washburn,  Wclker,  Thomas  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  WilM)n,  Stephen  F.  WiUou,  Windtim, 
Woodbrldge,  and  the  Speaker— 136. 

Nays — Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Barnes,  Bamnm,  Beck,  Boyer.  Brooks.  Burr,  Gary,  Chanler,  £1- 
dridge,  Fox,  Getz,  Glossbrenner,  Golladay,  Grover.  Haight,  Holman,  Hotchkiss,  Richard  D.  Hubbard,  Hum- 
phrey, Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  McCormiok.  McCulloch,  Morgan,  Morrissey,  Mnngen,  Niblaek, 
Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pruyn,  Randall,  Ross,  Sitgreaves,  Stewart,  Stone,  Taber,  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  Van 
Auken,  Van  Trump,  Wood,  and  Woodward — 47. 

Not  votino— Messrs.  Benjamin,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Ela,  Finney,  Garfield,  Hawkins,  Koontz,  Maynaid, 
Pomeroy,  Robinson,  Shellabarger,  Thomas,  John  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Henry  D.  Wadibnm,  and 
WllUam  Williams— 17. 

When  the  roll-call  had  been  concluded, 

The  Speaker  said :  The  occupant  of  the  chair  cannot  consent  that  his  constituents  should 
be  silent  on  so  grave  a  question,  and  therefore,  as  a  member  of  this  honse,  he  votes  **  ay.*' 
On  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  there  are  yeas  126,  nays  47.    So  the  resolution  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following  resolutions,  on 
which  I  demand  the  previous  question : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  Senate,  and  at  the  bar  thereof,  in  the  name 
of  the  House  of  Ropresentatives  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  hig^  crimes  and  misdemeanoif  in  office,  and  acquaint  the  Senate  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will,  in  due  time,  eidiibit  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  and  make 
go<M  the  same ;  and  that  the  committee  do  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appearance  of  said 
Andrew  Johnson  to  answer  to  said  impeachment 

2.  Reeolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  to 
take  testimony  under  oath. 

After  the  rules  had  been  suspended,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  resolutions,  and  it  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative — ^>'eas,  124 ;  nays,  42 :  not  voting,  23 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baker, 
Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Benton,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blair,  Bontwell,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Bnckland, 
Butler,  Cake.  Cary,  Churchill,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,  Cornell,  Covode, 
Cullom,  Dawes,  Dodge,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Elliot,  Famsworth,  Ferriss,  Fcr^,  Fields,  Gravely.  Gris* 
wold,'  Halscy,  Harding,  Higby,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Chester D.  Hubbard,  Hnlbnrd,  Hunter,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes, 
Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kelsey,  Ketcham,  Kitchen,  Laflin,  (George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Lincoln, Loan, 
Logan,  Longhridge,  Lynch,  Mallory,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  McClnrg,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead.  MorreU, 
Mullins,  Myers,  Newcomb,  Nunn,  O'Neill,  Orth;  Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  Pike,  Pile.  Poland,  Polsley,  Price,  Raom, 
Robertson,  Sawyer,  Schenek,  Scofleld,  Selve,  Shanks,  Smith,  Spalding.  Starkweather,  Aaron  F.  Stevens, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Stokes,  Tafl^,  Taylor,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Upson,  Van  Aeraam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Van 
Wyck,  Ward,  CadwaladerC.  Washburn,  EUihn  B.  Washbume,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomas  WU- 

mji,  jamM  F.  WUwa,  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— 124. 
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Nats— Menra.  Adams,  Archor,  Axtell,  BarneB,  Barnnm,  Beck,  Bojor,  Brooks,  Burr,  Eldrldge,  0«tz,  Olosh 
brenner,  Oolladar,  Qrover,  Haight,  Holm  an,  Hotchkiis,  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  Harsball, 
31  cConnick,  HcCnlloiigh,  Morgan,  Morrlswy,  Mnngen,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pmyn,  Bandall,  Ross,  Sit- 
greaves,  Stone,  Taber,  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  Van  Anken,  Van  Trump,  Wood,  and  W(K)dward — 4i2. 

Not  votiko — ^Messrs.  Benjamin,  Chanler,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Ela,  Finney,  Fox,  Garfield,  Hawkins,  Asabel  W. 
Hubbard,  Richard  D.  Hubbard,  Koontz.Maynard,  Plants,  Pomeroy,  Robinson,  Shellabarger,  Stewart,  Thomaa. 
John  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  and  William  Williams— S3. 

Messn.  Koontz  and  Thomas,  who  were  nnavoidablj  absent,  were  the  next  day  permitted 
to  record  their  votes  in  the  affirmative,  so  that  the  vote,  as  thus  amended,  stood,  yeas,  126  ; 
nays,  42;  not  voting,  21. 

The  Speaker  announced  the  following  committees  nnder  the  rcsolutioDs  just  adopted : 

Committee  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  the  action  of  the  Houee  ordering  an  impeachment  of 
the  Pre^deni  of  the  United  5tote«.— Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  A.  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio. 

Committee  to  dedare  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  President  of  the  United  States, — 
George  S.  Bontwell,  of  Massachusetts ;  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania;  John  A.  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio ;  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa  ^  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois ;  George  W.  Julian, 
of  Indiana ;  and  Hamilton  Ward,  of  New  York. 


Tuesday,  February  25,  1868. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  the  committee  appointed  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  ordering  an  impeachment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
House,  we  proceeded  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  name  of  this  body  and  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Uuitod  States  we  impeached,  as  we  were  directed  to  do,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  and  we  demanded 
that  the  Senate  should  take  order  to  make  him  appear  before  that  body  to  answer  for  the 
same ;  and  announced  that  the  House  would  soon  present  articles  of  impeachment  and  make 
them  good ;  to  which  the  response  was,  '*  Order  shall  be  taken." 

Mr.  Wasuburne,  of  Illinois.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Remlved,  That  the  mles  be  raspended,  and  that  It  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

When  the  committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  report  the 
said  artScles  the  House  shall  immediately  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  thereon  ;  that  speeches 
in  committee  shall  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  each,  which  debate  shall  continue  till  the  next  leg-islative  day 
after  the  report,  to  the  exclosion  of  ail  other  business  except  the  reading  of  the  Joum^ ;  that  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  said  second  dav  the  fifteen-minute  debate  shall  cease,  and  the  committee  shall  then  proceed 
to  consider  and  vote  upon  amendments  that  may  be  offered  under  the  five-minate  rule  of  debate ;  but  no 
merely  pro  forma  amendment  shall  be  entertained ;  that  at  fonr  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  said  second  day 
the  committee  shall  rise  and  report  their  action  to  the  House,  which  shall  immedlately^and  without  dilatory 
motioDS  vote  thereon ;  that  \f  the  articles  of  impeachment  are  agreed  on,  the  House  shall  then  immediately 
and  withont  dilatory  motions  elect  by  ballot  seven  managers  to  conduct  said  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the 
House ;  and  that  during  the  pendency  of  resolutions  in  the  House  relative  to  said  impeachment  thereafter  no 
dilatory  motions  shall  be  received  Accept  one  motion  on  each  di^  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  object. 

Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rales  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  resolution  at  this  time. 

After  debate,  the  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative- -yeas,  106; 
nays,  37;  not  votins^,  46.  So  (two-thirds  voting  in  the  affirmative)  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  rescuution  was  adopted. 


Saturday,  February  29,  1868. 

Mr.  BoUTWBLL.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  articles  of  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
have  instructed  me  to  make  a  report,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  10  articles  to  be  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  maintenance  and  support  of  their  impeachment 
against  him  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  These  articles,  as  finally  amended 
and  adopted,  will  be  found  on  pages  6-9  of  this  volume.  The  debate  on  them  is  reported  in 
the  Congressional  Globe,  fortieth  Congress,  second  session. 

The  House,  in  accordance  with  its  order  of  Februair  25,  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  (Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  in  the  chair, )  and  proceeded  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  President  oi  the 
United  States. 
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Monday,  March  2, 1868. 

The  Hoase  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  (Mr.  Scofield  in  the  chair,) 
and  continued  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committee  to  prepare  articles  o{  impeach- 
ment, which  were  afterwards  adopted  hy  a  separate  vote  on  each. 

The  Speaker.  Under  the  order  adopted  on  the  25th  of  February,  the  House  will  now 
elect  by  ballot  seven  managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment  before  the  Senate.  Nomina- 
tious  are  now  in  order. 

Nominations  were  made  axid  the  House  proceeded  to  ballot,  the  Chair  having  appointed  as 
tellers  to  conduct  the  election  Messrs.  Poland,  Spalding,  Jenckes,  and  Blair. 

The  Speaker.  The  following  gentlemen  having  received  a  niajoritv  of  the  votes  cast  by 
ballot  for  the  election  of  managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  namely :  John  A.  Bingham,  Qeorge  S.  Boutwell,  James  F.  Wilson,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  Thomas  Williams,  Thaddeus  Stevens/  and  John  A.  Logan,  I  declare  them  elected  as 
such. 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  fpllowing  resolution,  and  on  it  I  demand  the 

previous  question : 

Resoloed,  That  a  meflgage  be  Rent  to  the  Senate  to  Inform  them  Ihat  thin  hoii§e  hare  appointed  maaageni  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  have  directed  the  wid  managers  to 
carry  to  the  Seuatv  the  article^pagreed  npon  by  this  house,  to  be  exhibited  in  maintenance  of  their  impeach- 
ment against  said  Andrew  Johniton,  and  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  do  go  with  said  mesaage. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the  main  question  ordered ;  and  under  the  opera- 
tion thereof  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I  further  offer  the  following  resolution,  and  on  it  demand  the  previous 
question : 

Resolved,  That  the  articles  agreed  to  by  this  hoose,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  maintenance  of  their 
impeachmont  against  him«of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  be  carried  to  the  Senate  by  the  managvn 
appointed  to  conduct  said  Impeachment. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the  main  question  ordered ;  and  under  the  opera- 
tion thereof  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Tuesday,  March  3,  1868. 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the  following : 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  3, 1868. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  i«  ready  to 
receive  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  carry  to  the  Senate  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Speaker.  The  message  will  be  entered  upon  the  journal  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Butler  reported  an  fulditional  article  of  impeachment,  which  he  was  instructed  by 
the  board  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  present ;  it  was  considered  and  adoptea. 
Mr.  Bingham  offered  the  following  resolutions,  wnich  wero^ considered  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  articles  agreed  to  by  the  Hoase  this  day,  together  with  those  adopted  bv  the  Honm  on 
yesterday,  to  be  exliibited  in  the  name  of  the  Honne  of  Representatives  and  of  ull  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  maintenance  of  their  impeachment  against 
him  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  be  carried  to  the  Senate  by  the  managera  appointed  to  con- 
duct said  impeachment. 

Resolved,  That  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Preddent 
be,  and  hereby  are.  authorized  to  appoint  a  derk  and  a  messenger,  to  be  paid  for  their  services  at  the  it»n«I 
rates  dnring  the  time  that  they  are  employed ;  and  tliat  the  managers  have  power  to  send  for  peraoms  and 
papers. 


Wednesday,  March  4,  1868. 

Mr.  BiNOHAM  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  considered  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Honse  resolve  it«elf  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  attend/ the  managen 
appointed  by  the  House  to  The  Senate  to  present  by  its  managers  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by 
the  HoHse  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States.  • 

The  Speaker.  In  the  absence  of  the  senior  member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Washbume,  of 
Illinois,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Dawes,  will  plea.se  take  the  chair  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  Thq  Committee  of  the  Whole,  preceded  by  its  chairman,  who  will  be 
supported  by  the  Clerk  and  Doorkeeper,  will  follow  the  managers  to  the  Senate  chamber. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  House,  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pre- 
ceded by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Dawes,  who  was  supported  by  the  Clerk  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
House,  followed  the  managers  of  the  House  to  tne  Senate  chamber. 

[See  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.] 


PBELIMINART  PBOCE^INGS  IN  THE  SENATE 

IN  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FOE  HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 


rOSTIETH  G0V6SE88,  BEOOHD  BE8SI0H.— Hon.  BEVJAIOH  F.  WAJ)E,  Frerident  pro  tem. 


Tuesday,  Febntary  25,  1868. 

Mr.  Bepresentative  Steveiui  and  Mr.  Representative  Bingham  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  were  announced  as  the  committee  from  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  appear  before  yon,  and  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  we  do  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office ;  and  we  further  inform  the  Senate  that  the  House  of 
Repr^Kntatives  will  in  due  time  exhibit  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  and 
make  good  the  same ;  and  in  their  name  we  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appear- 
ance or  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  to  answer  said  impeachment. 

The  President  iiro  tempore.  The  Senate  will  take  order  in  the  premises. 

The  committee  ot  the  House  thereupon  withdrew. 

Mr.  Howard,  by  unanimous  consent,  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read, « 

considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved^  That  the  message  of  the  Hoase  of  Bepreflentativef  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  John- 
son, Preaident  of  the  United  States,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
to  conidder  and  report  thereon. 

The  President  pro  tempore  snbseHquently  announced  the  committee,  to  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing senators :  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  Mr.  Johnson. 


Wednesday,  February  26,  1868. 

Mr.  Howard,  from  the  select  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  message 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  the  impeachment  of  Anarew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  reported  the  following  resolution: 

Wbereaii  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  25th  day  of  the  present  month,  bv  two  of  their  memben, 
HcssrsL  Tbaddeas  Stevens  and  John  A.  Bingham,  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  Impeached  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  and  informed  the  Senate  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  in  due  time  exhibit  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  and  make  good  the 
nme ;  and  likewise  demanded  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appearance  of  said  Andrew  Johnson  to 
aiuwer  to  the  said  impeachment :  Therefore, 

Reaoited,  That  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  thereon,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives. 

And  the  committee  further  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
directed  to  notify  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  foregoing  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  considered  bv  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to.  - 

Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  that  an  order  be  made  directing  the  Secretary  to  transmit  the  resolu- 
tion just  adopted,  which  is  in  the  usual  form,  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  That  will  be  done,  as  a  matter  ot  course,  without  any  formal 
order. 
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Friday,  February  28,  1868. 

The  Senate  postponed  all  other  buainess,  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  respecting^  impeachment,  presented  oy  Mr.  Howard.      It  embraced  Uie  rales 
of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  Senate  when  sitting  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment ; 
which,  after  discossion  and  amendment,  were  adopted  on  March  2, 1868.    Thej  will  be  found 
on  pages  12-15  of  this  volume. 


Wednesday,  March  4,  1868. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepiesentatiyes  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and  their  presence  wtis  announced  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  managers  of  the  impeachment  will  advance  within  the 
bar  and  take  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  came  within  the  bar  and  took 
the  seats  assigned  to  them  in  the  area  in  front  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  orde%  of  the  House,  are  ready  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  whenever  it  may  please  the  Senate 
to  hear  them,  to  present  articles  of  impeachment  and  in  maintenance  of  the  impeach- 
ment preferred  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  make  proclamation. 

The  Serge ant-at- ARMS.  Hear  ye!  hear  ye!  hear  ye!  All  persons  are  commanded  to 
keep  silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  is  exhibiting  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  articles  of  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson,  PresiSent 
of  the  United  States. 

The  managers  then  rose  and  remained  standing,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
was  physically  unable  to  do  so,  while  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  read  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, as  follows : 

Articles  ez/nbited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States^  in  the  name  of  them- 
selves and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States^  against  Andrew  Johnson^  President  of  the 
United  StaieSt  in  maintenance  and  support  of  their  impeachment  against  him  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

Article  L 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Febmary,  in  ihtt  jeu 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  onmindital 
of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  did  unlawftilly,  and  in  Tlolation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  issue  an  order  in  writing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  H.  Stanton  firom  the  offiee  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  said  Edwin  M.  Stantoi^  having  been  theretofore  duly  fq>pointed  and 
commisuoned,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  such  Secretary,  and 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  during  the  recess  of  said  Senate,  having  suspended  by  his 
order  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  office,  and  within  twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  the  next  me^tiug  of 
said  Senate,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  December  in  the  year  last  aforesaid  having  reported  to  said 
Senate  such  suspension  with  the  evidence  and  reasons  fur  his  acUon  in  the  case  and  the  name  of  the  person 
designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  office  temporarily  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  said  Senate 
thereaftorwards,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  having  duly  considered  the  evidence  and  reasons  reported  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  for  said  sus- 
pension, and  having  refused  to  concur  in  said  suspension,  whereby  and  by  force  of  the  provisions  of  an  act 
entitled  "  An  act  reguUiting  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  did  forthwith  resume  the  Ainctions  of  his  office,  whereof  the  said  Andrew 
Johnson  had  then  and  there  due  notice,  and  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  by  reason  of  the  premises,  on  said  twenty- 
first  day  of  February,  being  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 
which  said  order  for  the  removal  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  is  in  substance  as  follows,  that  hi  to  say : 

"Executive  Mansiok, 
"  Wathington,  D.  C,  February  31,  1868. 

"  Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  hx  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  you  are  hereby  removed  Arom  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  functions 
as  Huch  will  terminate  upon  the  receiptof  this  communication. 

"  You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Mi^Jor  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Ac^utant  General  of  the  army,  who  has 
this  dav  Been  anthorixcd  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  all  records,  books,  i>apen, 
and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 
"  RefepeotfuUy  yours, 

"AHDRBW  JOHNSON. 
"  To  the  Hon.  Edwjn  M.  Stanton,  Wtukington,  D.  C.*' 

Which  order  was  unlawfully  issued  with  intent  then  and  there  to  violate  the  act  entitled  "An  act  regnlatlog 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  with  the 
ftarther  intent,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  in  violation  thereof,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  without  tiie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Ststeo,  the 
said  Senate  then  and  there  being  In  session,  to  remove  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  the  said  Edwin  If.  Stanton  being  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  and  being  then  and  there  in  the  due  and  lawfUl  execution  and  discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  office, 
whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of 
a  high  misdemeanor  In  office. 
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Article  n. 

That  on  the  Bald  twenty-first  day  of  Febmaiy,  !n  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eigrht  hundred  and 
rixty-ei^t,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  said  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States, 
nnmindftil  of  the  high  dnties.  of  his  ofiSce,  of  his  oath  of  ofiBce,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitntion  of  the 
United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  tennre  of  certain  civil 
offices,"  pawed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -seven,  without  tlie  advice  and  eouHentof  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  said  Senate  then  and  there  being  in  session,  and  without  authority  of  law,  did,  with 
intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  aforesaid,  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo 
Thomaa  a  letter  of  antborlty  in  sabstanee  as  follows,  that  Is  to  say : 

"  ExEcunrs  MANsioif, 
'*  Wa$hington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1868. 

"Sir  :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will 
inunetfately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

*'  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  prop* 
ecly  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

"  To  Brevet  Major  Oenera]  LORENZO  Thomas, 

"  A4fvtant  General  V.  S.  Army,  Waakm^rton,  D.  CL" 

Then  aaad  there  being  no  vacancy  hi  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  whereby  said 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  ooramit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor in  office. 

Article  m. 

Thai  Mid  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  ol  Colnmbia,  did 
commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office  in  this,  that,  without  authority  of  law,  while  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  then  and  there  in  session,  be  did  appoint  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  be  Seere- 
taxy  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interhn,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  with  intent  to 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  vacancy  having  happened  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vacancy  existing  in  said  office  at  the  time,  and 
whJiA  s^d  appotaitment,  so  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson,  of  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  hi  in  substance  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say : 

"Executtvb  Mansion, 
"WaekinsTton,  V.  C,  February  21,  1868. 

*'  Sir  :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  lh>m  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will 
immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

"  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  yon  all  the  records,  boo)^8,  papers,  and  other  public  property 
now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 

"  RespectlUly  yours, 

"ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
"To  Brevet  Major  General  LORENZO  THOMAS, 

"Adjvtam  General  U.  &  Army,  Waekington,  D.  C." 

Article  IV. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nnrolndfViI  of  the  high  dnties  of  his  office  and  of 
his  oadi  of  office.  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Colombia,  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of 
RepresentativeB  unknown,  with  intent,  by  intimidation  and  threats,  unlawfully  to  hinder  and  prevent  Edwin 
H.  Stanton,  then  and  there  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  duly  appointed  uoder  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  from  holding  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  contrary  to  and  in  violation 
<^the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  define  and  punish 
oertain  conspiracies.**  approved  July  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -one,  whereby  said  AAdrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  in  office. 

Article  v. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nnmlndf^il  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of 
his  oath  of  office,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in  said  year,  before  the  second  day  of  March.  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did 
unlawfally  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
nnlcnowa,  to  prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
dvil  offices,"  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -seven,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy, 
did  nnlawftilly  attempt  to  prevtMit  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  there  being  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  holding  said  office,  whereby 
the  paid  Andrew  Johnaoa,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 
misdenieanor  in  office. 

Article  VL 

Tliat  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmlndftil  of  the  high  duties  of  bis  office  and 
of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  twenty -first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty -eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas 
by  force  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  and  then  and 
there  in  the  custody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  for  said  department,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions pf  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  conspiracies,"  approved  July  thirty -one, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  with  Intent  to  violate  and  disregard  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  officea"  passed  March  seoond,.eightei>n  hundred  and  sixty  seven,  whereby  said 
Andresr  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  a  high  crime  in  office. 

Article  YIL 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmtndfhl  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of 
his  oath  of  office",  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty -eight,  at  Washington,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas 
with  latent  unlawfully  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of 
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War,  In  the  cottody  and  charge  of  Edwin  H.  Stanton,  Secretary  for  g«Id  department,  with  intent  to  rioUte 
and  disregard  the  act  entitled  "An  act  regolaUng  the  tennre  of  certain  civil  offieea,"  pawed  March  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -seven,  whereby  raid  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and 
there  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  hi' office. 

ARTICLE  ym. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmlndfal  of  the  high  dntied  of  his  office  and  of 
his  oath  of  office,  with  intent  anluwfnlly  to  control  the  disbursemeotti  of  tht»  moneys  appropriated  for  the  mil- 
itary service  and  for  the  Department  of  War,  on  the  twenty-flnt  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlaw Ailly  and 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed 
March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty*seven,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  while  the  Senate  was  then  and  there  in 
session,  there  being  no  vncancv  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  with  intent  to  violate 
and  disregard  the  act  aforesaid,  then  and  there  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  a  letter  of  authority 
in  writing,  In  substance  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

"  Executive  Mansiok. 
**W<ukingUm,  D.  C,  February  SU,  1968. 

"  Sir  :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  hn- 
mediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to4hat  office. 

' '  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  pubUc  prop  • 
erty  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
'*  Respectftilly,  yours, 

"ANDREW  JOHHSOK. 
"To  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

*'A4futant  Oeneral  UniUd  States  Army,  Waskinglon,  D.  C." 

Whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  gnilly 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Febmary,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia*  in 
disregard  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  duly  enacted,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  did  bring  before  himself  then  and  there  William  H.  Emory,  a  major  general  by 
brevet  in  the  army  of  the  United  States^  actually  in  command  of  the  department  of  Washington  and  the  mili- 
tary forces  thereof,  and  did  then  and  there,  as  such  commander-in-chief,  declare  to  and  instrnct  said  Emoiy 
that  part  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  entitled  '^'An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  andfor  other  purposes,"  espedidly  the  second  section  thereof,  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  "all  orders  and  instructfons  relating  to  milltarv  operations,  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  <A 
War,  shall  be  iMUed  through  the  General  of  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  ttirough  the  next  in  ranli." 
was  unconstitutional,  and  in  contravention  of  the  commission  of  said  Emory,  and  which  said  provision  of  law 
had  been  therefore  duly  and  legally  promulgated  by  General  Orders  for  the  government  and  direction  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  as  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  then  and  there  well  knew,  with  intent  thereby  to 
induce  said  Emory,  in  Lis  official  capacity  as  commander  of  the  department  of  Washington,  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act,  and  to  take  and  receive,  act  upon,  and  obey  such  orders  as  he,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
might  moke  and  give,  and  which  should  not  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  with  the  further  intent  thereby  to  enable  him,  the  said  Andrrw 
Johnson,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  entitled  *'An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certitin  civil  offices,** 
passed  March  second,  eighteen  htmdred  and  sixty-seven,  and  to  nnlawfuUy  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then 
being  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  from  holdlngsaid  office  and  discharging  the  duties  thereof,  wherebv 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  ^'resident  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protestation,  saving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any 
time  hereafter  any  farther  articles,  or  other  acctisation  or  Impeachment  against  the  said  Andrew  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  replying  to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  unto  the  articles  herein 
preferred  againtit  him,  and  of  offering  proof  to  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  to  oil  and  every  other 
article,  accusation,  or  impeachment  which  shall  be  exhibited  by  them,  as  tlie  case  shall  require,  DO  DEM  avp 
that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  may  be  put  to  answer  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office  herein 
charged  against  him,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations,  ^ials,  and  judgments  may  be  thereapon  had 
and  given  as  may  be  agreeable  to  law  and  jtistice. 

Article  X. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  oflke,  and 
the  dignity  and  proprieties  thereof,  and  of  the  harmony  and  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  an<l  l>e  maintained 
between  the  executive  and  logi^laUve  branches  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  dci^lgning  and  intend- 
ing to  set  UMide  the  rightful  authority  and  powers  of  Congress,  did  attempt  to  brinfi"  into  disgrace,  ridicule, 
hatred,  contempt,  and  reproach  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  several  branches  thereof,  to  impair 
and  destroy  the  regard  and  respect  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and  legislative 
powers  thereof,  (which  all  officers  of  the  government  ought  inviolably  to  preserve  and  maintain, )  and  to  excite 
the  odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against  Congress  and  the  laws  by  it4aly 
and  constitutionally  enacted^  and  in  pursuance  of  his  said  design  and  intent,  openly  and  publicly,  and  before 
divers  ossembhvges  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  convened  in  divers  parts  thereof  to  meet  and  receive 
said  Andrew  Johnson  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -six,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well 
before  as  afterward,  make  and  deliver,  with  a  loud  voice,  certain  intemperate,  inflammatory,  and  scandaloni 
harangues,  and  did  therein  utter  loud  threats  and  bitter  menaces,  as  well  against  Congrcsfl  as  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  duly  enacted  thereby,  amid  the  cries,  jeers,  and  laughter  of  the  multitudes  then  assembled  and 
in  hearing,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  sovoral  specifications  hereinafter  written,  in  substance  and  effect,  that 
is  to  say : 

Specification  Jirtt.— In  Xh\»,  that  at  Washington,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  the  Executive  Mansion, 
to  a  committee  of  citizens  who  called  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  and  concerning  the 
Congress  of  tlie  United  States,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  hcrotofore,  to  wit,  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  did,  in  a 
loud  voice,  declare,  in  substance  and  effect  among  other  things,  that  is  to  say  : 

"  So  £ar  as  the  executive  department  of  the  government  Is  eonocmed,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  ssslore  tlie 
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Union,  to  beat  the  breach,  to  poor  ofl  into  the  wounds  wbieh  were  consequent  upon  the  struffgle,  and  (to 
•peak  in  common  phrase)  to  prepare,  as  the  learned  and  wise  physician  would,  a  plaster  healing  in  character 
and  oo-extonsive  with  the  wound.  We  thought,  and  we  thinkt  that  we  had  partially  succeeded  ;  but,  as  the 
worlc  progressfif,  as  reconstruction  seemed  to  be  takfaig  place,  and  the  country  was  becoming  reunited,  we 
found  a  disturbing  and  marring  element  opposing  us.  In  alluding  to  that  element  I  shall  go  no  further  than 
your  convention,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  delivered  to  me  the  report  of  its  proceedings.  I 
shall  make  no  reference  to  it  that  I  do  not  believe  the  time  and  occasion  Justify.  « 

"We  have  witnessed  in  one  department  of  the  government  every  endeavor  to  prevent  the  restoration  of 
peace,  harmony  and  nnion.  We  have  seen  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  govommeot,  as  it  were,  a  lK>dy 
called,  or  which  assumes  to  be,  the  Congress  of  Uie  United  States,  while,  in  fact,  It  is  a  Congress  of  only  a  part 
of  the  States.  We  have  seen  this  Congress  pretend  to  be  for  the  Union,  when  its  every  step  and  act  tended 
to  perpetuate  dteunion  and  make  a  disruption  of  the  States  inevitable.  *  *  *  -^y^^.  have  seen  Con- 
gress gradually  encroach,  step  by  stop,  upon  constitutional  rights,  and  violate,  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month,  fundamental  principles  of  the  government.  We  have  seen  a  Congress  that  seemed  to  forget  that  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  sphere  and  scope  of  legislation.  We  have  seen  a  Congress  in  a  miuorit  v  assume  to  exerdae 
power  which,  allowed  to  be  consumnmted,  would  result  in  despotism  or  monarchy  itself. 

Specification  seoond. — In  this,  that  at  Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  thh^ 
day  of  September,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  htmdred  and  sixty-six,  before  a  public  assem- 
blage of  citliens  and  others,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  and  concerning 
the  Coogreas  of  tlaa  United  States,  did,  in  a  loud  voice,  declare,  in  substance  and  effect,  among  other  things, 
tluit  la  to  say : 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do.    I  called  upon  your  Congress  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the  govemmeuL'* 

************** 

"In  conclusion,  besides  that.  Congress  had  taken  much  pains  to  poison  their  constituents  against  him. 
Bat  what  had  Congress  done  ?  Have  they  done  anything  to  restore  the  union  of  these  States  f  Mo ;  on  the 
eontrsuy,  they  hod  done  everything  to  prevent  it ;  and  becaitse  he  stood  now  where  he  did  when  the  rebellion 
eommeuced.  he  had  been  denounced  as  a  traitor.  Who  had  run  greater  risks  or  made  greater  sacrifices  than 
himself  t  But  Congress,  factious  and  domineering,  bad  undertMen  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  American 
people." 

SJmUfieatiou  tAird.~-In  this,  that  at  St.  Lonte,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  heretefore,  to  wit,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  slxty-siz,  before  a  public  assem- 
blage of  citizens  and  others,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  and  concerning 
tke  Congress  of  the  United  States,  did,  in  a  loud  voice,  declare  In  substance  and  effect,  among  other  things, 
that  is  to  say : 

'*  Go  on.  Perhaps  If  you  had  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  New  Orleans  you  might  understand  more 
about  it  than  yon  do.  And  If  you  will  go  back — ^Lf  you  will  go  back  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  riot  at 
New  Orleans,  perhaps  you  will  not  be  so  prompt  In  calling  out  *  New  Orleans.'  If  you  will  take  up  the  riot  at 
New  Orleans,  and  trace  it  back  to  Its  source  or  its  immediate  cause,  vou  will  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  the 
blood  that  was  shed  there.  If  you  will  take  up  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  and  trace  it  back  to  the  radical  Con- 
gress, yon  will  find  that  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  was  sulntantlally  planned.  If  you  will  take  up  the  pro- 
ceedings in  their  caucosses  you  will  understand  that  they  there  knew  that  a  convention  was  to  be  called  which 
was  extinct  by  its  power  having  expired ;  that  it  was  said  that  the  intention  was  that  a  new  government  was 
to  be  organised,  and  on  the  organization  of  that  government  the  intention  was  to  enfranchise  one  portion  of 
the  popnlation,  called  the  colored  population,  who  had  just  been  emancipated,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
franchise white  men.  When  you  design  to  talk  about  New  Orleans  you  ought  to  understand  what  you  aie 
talking  about.  When  you  read  the  speeches  that  were  made,  and  take  up  the  fiicta  on  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day before  that  convention  sat,  yon  will  there  find  that  speeches  were  made  Incandiary  in  their  character, 
eoceiting  in  that  portion  of  the  population,  the  black  population,  to  arm  themselves  and  prepare  for  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  You  will  also  find  that  that  convention  did  assemble  in  violation  of  law,  and  the  intention  of 
tksa  eonvention  was  to  supersede  the  reorganized  authorities  in  the  State  government  of  I^ouisiana,  which  had 
been  recognized  bv  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  everv  man  engaged  in  that  rebellion  in  that 
ecQivention,  with  the  intention  of  superseding  and  uptaming  the  civil  government  which  had  been  recognized 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I  say  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

and  hence  yon  find  that  another  rebellion  was  commenced,  heming  its  origin  in  the  radical  Congrtee. 

•  ************* 

"  So  nfbch  for  the  New  Orleans  riot.  And  there  was  the  cause  and  the  origin  of  the  blood  that  was  shed, 
and  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  shed  is  upon  their  skirts,  and  they  are  responsible  Tor  it.  I  could  test  this 
tfaincT  ^  little  closer,  but  will  not  do  it  here  to-ni^t.  But  when  yon  talk  about  the  causes  and  consequences 
that  resolted  from  proceedings  of  that  kind,  perhaps,  as  I  have  been  introduced  here,  and  you  have  provoked 
qncastions  of  this  kind,  though  it  does  not  provoke  me,  I  will  toll  you  a  few  wholesome  thiuRM  that  have  been 
done  by  this  radical  Congress  in  connection  with  New  Orleans  and  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise. 

"I  know  that  I  have  been  traduced  and  abused.  I  know  it  has  come  in  advance  of  mu  bere  as  elttewhere, 
that  I  have  attempted  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  power  in  resisting  laws  that  were  Intended  to  be  forced  upon 
the  government ;  that  I  had  exercised  that  power ;  that  I  had  abandoned  the  party  that  elected  me,  and  that 
I  wan  a  traitor,  becanse  I  exercised  the  veto  power  in  attempting,  and  did  arrest  for  a  time,  a  bill  that  was 
crlled  a  '  Freedman's  Bureau'  bill ;  yes,  that  I  was  a  traitor.  And  I  have  been  traduced,  I  have  been  slandered, 
I  have  been  maligned,  I  have  been  called  Judas  Iscariot,  and  all  that.  Now,  my  countryman,  bcrt*  to-night,  It 
hi  very  easy  to  indulge  in  epithets;  It  Is  easy  to  call  a  man  Judas  and  cry  out  traitor;  but  when  he  la  called 
upon  to  give  arguments  and  facts  ho  is  very  often  found  wanting.  Judas  Iscariot— Judas.  Thore  was  a 
Judas,  and  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Oh  I  yes,  the  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ.  The  twt^lve  apos- 
Ue<9  had  a  Christ,  and  ho  never  could  have  hod  a  Judas  unless  he  had  uad  twelve  apostles.  If  I  have  played 
flic  Judas,  who  has  been  my  Christ  that  I  have  played  the  Judas  with  f  Was  it  Thad.  Stoveus  ?  Was  it 
'Wendell  Phillips  ?  Was  It  Charles  Sumner  t  These  are  the  men  that  stop  and  compare  them^vlves  with  the 
Saviour ;  and  everybody  that  differs  with  them  in  opinion,  and  to  try  to  stay  and  arrest  their  diabolical  and 
nefarious  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas."  ******** 

"  Well,  let  me  say  to  yon,  if  you  will  stand  by  me  in  this  action,  if  you  will  stand  by  me  in  trying  to  give 
the  people  a  fair  chance — soldiers  and  citizens — to  participate  in  these  offices,  God  being  willing,  I  will  kick 
Ihum  out.    I  will  kick  them  out  Just  as  fast  as  I  can. 

**Let  me  say  to  you,  in  concluding,  that  what  I  have  said  I  Intended  to  say.  I  was  not  provoked  into  this, 
and  I  care  not  for  their  menaces,  the  taunts,  and  the  jeers.  I  care  not  for  threats.  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
bullied  by  my  enemies  nor  overawed  by  my  friends.  But,  Q-od  willing,  with  your  help,  I  will  veto  their 
measures  when  any  of  them  come  to  me." 

Which  said  utterances,  declarations,  threats,  and  harangues,  highly  censurable  In  any.  are  peculiarly  Inde- 
eent  and  unbecoming  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  by  means  whereof  said  Andrew  Johnson 
has  brought  the  high  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  into  contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace,  to  the 
grpat  scandal  of  all  good  citizens,  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  oommlti 
and  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  will  come  to  order.  The  proceedingB  of 
yesterday  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  "  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  on  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  Thursday, 
March  5,  1868,"  from  the  entries  on  the  journal  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Chief  Justice.  At  its  adjournment  last  evening,  the  Senate,  sitting  for 
the  trial  of  impeachment,  had  under  consideration  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  that  objection  having  been  made  to  the  senator  &om 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wade]  taking  the  oath,  his  name  should  be  passed  until  the  remaining 
members  have  been  sworn.     That  is  the  business  now  before  the  body. 

After  discussion,  Senator  Hendricks  withdrew  his  objection,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  announced  that  the  motion  made  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Mary* 
land  fell  with  it. 

The  Secretary  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Wade,  who  advanced  and  took  the 
oath. 

The  Secretary  then  continued  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
administered  the  oath  to  Senators  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates,  as  their 
names  were  respectively  called. 

The  Secretary  then  called  the  names  of  Senators  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Patter- 
son of  New  Hampshire,  and  Saulsbury,  who  were  not  present  yesterday ;  and 
Mr.  Saulsbary  appeared,  and  the  oath  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Chief 
Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  All  the  senators  present  having  taken  the  oath  required 
by  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  is  now  organized  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States.     The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  make  proclamation. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms.  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  All  pereons  are 
commanded  to  keep  silence  on  pain  of  imprisonment  while  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  notify  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  now  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  putting  that  question  the  Chair  feels  it  his  duty 
to  submit  a  question  to  the  Senate  relative  to  the  rules  of  proceeding.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  the  Senate  is  now  organized  as  a  distinct  body 
&om  the  Senate  sitting  in  its  legislative  capacity.  It  performs  a  distinct  func- 
tion ;  the  members  are  under  a  diiferent  oath ;  and  the  presiding  officer  Is  not 
the  President  j^ro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Chair  conceives  that  rules  adopted  bj 
the  Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity  are  not  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  unless  they  be  also  adopted  by 
that  body.  In  this  judgment  of  the  Chair,  if  it  be  an  erroneous  one,  he  desires 
to  be  corrected  by  the  judgment  of  the  court,  or  of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the 
trial  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  which  in  his  judgment  are  synony- 
mous terms,  and  therefore,  if  he  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  he  will  take  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  upon  this  question,  whether  the  rules  adopted  on  the  2d  of 
March,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  laying  before  him,  shall  be  considered  the  rules 
of  proceeding  in  this  body.  ("  Question.")  Senators,  you  who  think  that  the 
rules  of  proceeding  adopted  on  the  2d  of  March  should  be  considered  as  the 
rules  of  proceeding  of  this  body  will  say  "  ay ;"  contrary  opinion,  "  no."  [The 
senators  having  answered]  The  ayes  have  it  by  the  sound.  The  rules  will 
be  considered  as  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  this  body. 
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Rules  of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  Senate  when  ritting  on  the  trial  of  impeat^tnents, 

I.  Whensoever  the  Senftte  shall  receiye  notice  from  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes  that  man- 
agers are  appointed  on  their  i)art  to  conduct  an  impeachment  against  anj  person,  and  are 
directed  to  carry  articles  of  impeachment  to  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
immediately  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  the 
managers  tor  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  such  articles  of  impeachment  agreeably  to  said  notice. 

n.  When  the  managers  of  an  impeachment  shall  be  introduced  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  signify  that  tney  are  ready  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  against  any  person, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  sMll  direct  the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  make  proclamation,  who 
shall,  after  making  proclamation,  repeat  the  following  words,  viz:  **  All  persons  are  com- 
manded to  keep  silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  is 

exhibiting  to  tne  Senate  of  the  United  States  article^  of  impeachment  against ;" 

after  which  the  articles  shall  be  exhibited,  and  then  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall 
inform  the  managers  that  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  on  the  subject  of  the  impeach- 
qient,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

III.  Upon  such  articles  being  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  shall,  i4  ^  o'clock  after- 
noon of  the  day  (Sundav  excepted)  following  such  presentation,  or  sooner  if  so  ordered  by 
the  Senate,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  articles,  and  shall  continue  in  session  from 
day  to  day,  (Sundays  excepted)  after  the  trial  shall  commence,  (unless  othervt'ise  ordered  by  the 
Senate,)  until  final  judgment  shall  be  rendered,  and  so  much  longer  as  may,  in  its  judgment, 
be  needful.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  administer  uie  oath  hereinafter  provided  to  the  members  of  the  SenAtethen 
present,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  as  they  shall  appear,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  take  the  same. 

lY.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
upon  whom  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  shall  have  devolved,  shall  be 
impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  preside ;  and 
in  a  case  requiring  the  said  Chief  Justice  to  preside,  notice  shall  be  given  to  him  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  time  and  place  •fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment,  as  aforesaid,  with  a  request  to  attend  ;  and  the  said  Chief  Justice  shall 
preside  over  the  Senate  during  th^  consideration  of  said  articles,  and  upon  the  trial  of  the 
person  impeached  therein. 

y.  The  presiding  officer  shall  have  power  to  make  and  issue,  by  himself  or  by  ihe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  all  orders,  mandates,  writs,  and  precepts  authorized  by  these  rules,  or  by 
the  Senate,  and  to  make  and  enforce  such  other  regulations  and  orders  in  the  premises  as  tlie 
Senate  may  authorize  or  provide. 

Yl.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  its  orders,  mandates,  writs,  precepts,  and  judgments,  to  preserve  order,  and  to  pun- 
ish in  a  summary  way  contempts  of  and  disobedience  to  its  authority,  orders,  mandates, 
writs,  precepts,  or  judgments,  and  to  make  all  lawful  orders,  rules  and  regulations,  which 
it  may  deem  essential  or  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice.  And  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  under 
the  direction  the  Senate,  may  employ  such  aid  and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce, 
ecxeeate,  and  carry  into  effect  the  lawful  orders,  mandates,  writs,  and  precepts  of  the  Senate. 

yil.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  upon  the  tiial  shall  direct  all  tue  forms  of  proceeding 
while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during 
the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions  ; 
but  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  decided  by  yeas 
and  nays.    [This  rule  was  amended  on  the  31st  of  March.] 

YIII.  Upon  the  presentation  of  articles  of  impeachment  and  the  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  writ  of  summons  shall  issue  to  the  accused,  reciting  said 
articles  and  notifying  him  to  appear  before  the  Senate  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Senate  and  named  in  such  writ,  and  file  his  answer  to  said  articles  of  impeachment, 
and  to  stand  to  and  abide  the  orders  and  judgments  of  the  Senate  thereon;  which  writs  shall 
be  served  by  such  officer  or  person  as  shall  be  named  in  the  precept  thereof  such  number  of 
days  prior  to  the  day  fixed  tor  such  appearance  as  shall  be  named  in  such  precept,  either  by 
the  delivery  of  an  attested  copy  thereof  to  the  person  accused,  or,  if  that  cannot  conven- 
iently be  done,  bv  leaving  such  copy  at  the  last  known  place  of  abode  of  such  person  or  at 
his  usual  place  of  business,  in  some  conspicuous  place  tnerein  ;  or  if  such  service  shall  be, 
in  the  iadgment  of  the  Senate,  impracticable,  notice  to  the  accused  to  appear  shall  be  given 
in  sucn  other  manner,  by  publication  or  otherwise,  as  shall  be  deemed  just ;  and  if  the  writ 
aforesaid  shall  fail  of  service  in  the  manner  aforesaid  thejproceedings  shall  not  thereby  abate, 
but  further  service  may  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Senate  shall  direct.  If  the  accused, 
after  service,  shall  fail  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  on  the  day  so  fixed  there- 
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for  as  aforesaid,  or,  appearing,  shall  fail  to  file  his  answer  to  such  articles  of  impeachment, 
the  trial  shall  proceed,  neyertheless,  as  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  If  a  plea  of  guiltj  shall 
be  entered  judgment  may  be  entered  thereon  without  further  proceedings. 

IX.  At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  return  of 
the  summons  against  the  person  impeached,  the  legislative  and  executive  business  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  Secretaiy  of  the  'Senate  shall  administer  an  oath  to  the 

returning  officer  in  the  form  following,  viz:  **  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 

return  made  by  me  upon  the  process  issued  on  the day  of ,  by  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States,  against ,  is  truly  macTe,  and  that  I  have  performed  such  service 

as  therein  described :  so  help  me  God."    Which  oath  shall  be  entered  at  larg^  on  the  records. 

X.  The  person  impeached  shall  then  be  called  to  appear  and  answer  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him.  If  he  appear,  or  any  person  for  him,  the  appearance  shall  be  recorded, 
stating  particularly  if  by  himself,  or  by  igent  or  attorney,  flaming  the  person  appearing,  and 
the  capacity  in  which  he  appears.  If  he  do  not  appear,  either  personally  or  by  agent  or 
attorney,  the  same  shall  be  recorded. 

XI.  At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  aflemoon  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  an 
impeachment,  Che  legislative  and  executive  business  of  the  Senate  shall  be  suspended,  and 
the  Secretary  shAll  give  notice  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to 

proceed  upon  the  impeachment  of ,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  which  chjiir'Ksr  is 

prepared  with  accommodations  for  the  reception  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

XII.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  Senate  shall  sit  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment 
shall  be  (unless  otherwise  ordered)  twelve  o'clock  m. ;  and  when  the  hour  for  such  sitting 
shall  arrive,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  so  announce ;  and  thereupon  the  pre- 
siding officer  upon  such  trial  shall  cause  proclamation  to  be  made,  and  the  business  of  the 
trial  shall  proceed.  The  adjournment  of  the  Senate  sitting  in  said  trial  shall  not  operate  as 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate ;  but  on  such  adjournment  the  Senate  shaU  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  its  legislative  and  executive  business. 

XIII.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU  record  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  impeachment  as 
in  the  case  of  legislative  proceedings,  and  the  same  shall  be  reported  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

XIV.  Counsel  for  the  parties  shall  be  admitted  to  appear  and  be  heard  upon  an  impeach- 
ment. 

XY.  All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  their  counsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  presiding 
officer,  and  if  he,  or  any  senator,  shall  require  it,  they  shall  be  committed  to  writing,  and  read 
at  the  Secretary's  table. 

XVI.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined  by  one  person  on  behalf  of  the  party  producing  them, 
and  then  cross-examined  by  one  person  on  the  other  side. 

XYII.  If  a  senator  is  called  as  a  witness  he  shall  be  swoni  and  give  his  testimony  stanifing 
in  his  place. 

XVm.  If  a  senator  wishes  a  question  to  be  put  to  a  witness,  or  to  offer  a  motion  or  order, 
(except  a  motion  to  adjourn,)  it  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  put  by  the  presiding  officer. 

XIX.  At  all  times  while  the  Senate  is  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  the  doois 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  kept  open,  unless  the  Senate  shall  direct  the  doors  to  be  closed  while 
deliberating  upon  its  decisions. 

XX.  All  preliminary  or  interlocutory  questions,  and  all  motions,  shall  be  argued  for  not 
exceeding  one  hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall,  by  order,  extend  the  time. 

XXI.  The  case,  on  each  side,  shall  be  opened  by  one  person.  The  final  argument  on  the 
merits  may  be  made  by  two  persons  on  each  side,  (unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate, 
upon  application  for  that  purpose,)  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives. 

XXII.  On  the  final  question  whether  the  impeachment  is  sustained,  the  yeas  and  nays 
shall  be  taken  on  each  article  of  impeachment  separately ;  and  if  the  impeachment  shall  not, 
upon  any  of  the  articles  presented,  be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  be  entered;  but  if  the  person  accused  in  such  articles 
of  impeachment  shall  be  convicted  upon  any  of  said  articles  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  a  certified  copy  of 
such  judgment  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

XXIII.  All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall 
be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without  debate,  except  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for 
deliberation,  and  in  that  case  no  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  on  one  question,  and 
for  not  more  than  ten  minutes  on  an  interlocutory  question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  final  question,  unless  by  consent  of^the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate ; 
but  a  motion  to  adjourn  may  be  decided  without  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless  they  be  demanded 
by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 
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XXIY.  Witnesses  shall  be  sworn  in  the  following  form,  namely :  *'  Yon, 


do  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  the  evidence  you  Shall  give  in  the  case  now 

depending  between  the  United  States  and shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 

and  nothing  but  the  truth :  so  help  you  Ood."  Which  oath  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  or  any  other  dnSj  authorized  person. 

Form  of  subpoena  to  be  issued  on  the  application  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  or 
of  the  party  impeached,  or  of  his  counsel : 

To greeting : 

Tou  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  on  the day  of ,  at  the  Senate  chamber,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  then 

and  there  to  testify  your  knowledge  in  the  cause  which  is  before  the  Senate,  in  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  impeached . 

Fail  not. 

Witness ,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washington, 

this day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 

United  States  the . 

Form  of  direction  for  the  service  of  said  subpoena : 

The  Seuate  of  the  United  States  to ,  greeting: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  serve  and  return  the  within  subpoena  according  to  law. 

Dated  at  Washington,  this dav  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of 

the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  . 

—^^^^  » 

Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

Form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  sitting  in  the  trial  of  impeach- 
ments : 

I  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be, )  that  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the 

trial  of  the  impeachment  of ,  now  pending,  I  will  do  impartial  justice  according 

to  the  Constitution  and  laws :  so  help  me  God. 

Form  of  summons  to  be  issued  and  served  upon  the  person  impeached : 

The  United  States  op  America,  ##  .* 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  to ,  greeting: 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  did,  on  the 

day  of ,  exhibit  to  the  Senate  articles  of  impeachment  against  you,  the  said 

— — ,  in  the  words  following : 

(  Here  insert  the  articles.  ] 

And  demand  that  you,  the  said ; —  ,  should  be  put  to  answer  the  accusations 

as  set  forth  in  said  articles,  and  that  such  proceeding,  examinations,  trials,  and  judgments 
niu^t  be  thereupon  had  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and  justice : 

You,  the  said ,  are  therefore  hereby  summoned  to  be  and  appear  before  the 

Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  their  chamber,  in  the  city  of  Wasnington,  on  the 

• — • —  day  of .  at  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon,  then  and  there  to 

answer  to  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  then  and  there  to  abide  by,  obey,  and  per- 
form such  orders,  directions,  and  judgments  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  make  in 
the  premises  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail. 

Witness ,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  said  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washington, 

this day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ■,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 

United  States  the . 

Form  of  precept  to  be  indorsed  on  said  writ  of  summons : 

The  United  States  of  America,  ss  : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  to ,  greeting : 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  to  and  leave  with  — ^— ,  if  conveniently  to 

be  found,  or.  if  not,  to  leave  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  business,  in 
some  conspicuous  place,  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  within  writ  of  summons,  together 
with  a  like  copy  of  this  precept ;  and  in  whichsoever  way  you  perform  the  service  let  it  be 
done  at  least days  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  said  writ  of  summons. 

Fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of  summons  and  precept,  with  your  proceedings 
thereon  indorsed,  on  or  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  the  said  writ  of  summons. 

Witness ,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

the . 

All  process  shall  be  served  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  court 

XXV.  If  the  Senate  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  sit  for  the  consideration  of  articles  of  impeach- 
ment on  the  day  or  hour  fixed  therefor,  the  Senate  may,  by  an  order  to  be  adopted  without 
debate,  fix  a  day  and  hour  for  resuming  such  consideration. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  eenator  from  Michigan  moves — ^will  the  senator 
have  the  goodness  to  repeat  his  motion  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  M7  motion  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  notify  the 
managers  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  now  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson,  and  is  ready 
to  receive  them.     The  clerk  will  be  good  enough  to  put  it  in  form. 

The  Secretary  read  the  order,  as  follows  ; 

Ordered,  That  tho  Secretary  of  the  Senate  notify  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Senate  is  now  organized  for  the  trial  of  the  articles  ofimpeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  at 
itfl  bar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

After  a  pause,  and  at  13  minutes  before  3  o'clock,  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Stevens)  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  their  presence  was  announced  by  the  Sergeant- 
at-arms. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  please  take  the  seats  assigned  to  them. 

The  managers  having  been  seated  in  the  area  in  front  of  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  rose  and  said  :  Mr.  President,  we  are  instructed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  its  managers,  to  demand  that  the  Senate  take 
process  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  may 
answer  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  heretofore 
preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives  through  its  managers  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  for  an  order  that  a  summons  do  issue  to  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which  we  have 
adopted — I  refer  particularly  to  the  eighth  rule — returnable  on  Friday,  the  13th 
day  of  March  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  ; 

Ordered,  That  a  summons  do  issue,  as  required  by  the  mles  of  procedare  and  practice  in 
the  Senate  when  sittine^  on  the  trial  of  impeachments,  to  Andrew  Johnson,  returnable  on 
Friday,  the  13th  day  ofMarch  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  order  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Anthony  offered  an  amendment  to  the  rules  for  the  consideration  of  the 
court,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  on  the  table  at  his  request. 

Strike  out  the  last  clause  of  rule  seven  in  the  following  words : 

The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  to  the  Senate  without  a  division  all 
questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions  ;  but  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one- 
nfih  of  the  members  present,  be  decided  by  yeas  and  nays. 

And  in  lieu  of  those  words  to  insert : 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  court  may  rule  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions, 
which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  court,  unless  some  member  of  the  court  shall 
ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  for 
decision  ;  or  he  may,  at  his  option,  in  the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  to  the  time  at  which  the  summons  just  ordered  is  returnable — Fri- 
day, the  13th  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  upon  the  motion  to  adjourn  until  Fri- 
day, the  13th  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  thereupon  declared  the 
Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  adjourned  to  the  time  named, 
and  vacated  the  chair. 
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Fbioat,  March  13,  186S. 

The  Cliief  Justice  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  chair. 

The  Ghikf  Justice,  (to  the  Sergeant-at-arms.)  Make  proclamation. 

The  Sergeant- AT-A RMS.  Hear  ye!  hear  ye!  All  persons  are  commanded 
to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  against 
Ajidrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  move  for  the  order,  which  is  usual  in  sach 
cases,  notifying  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  thus  organized.' 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  journal  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  will  first  be 
read. 

Mr.  Grimes.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  are  several  senators  to  be  sworn. 

The  GuiKF  Justice.  The  first  businesa  is  to  read  the  journal  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  court,  and  then  the  senators  will  be  sworn. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedi&gs  of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the 
trial  of  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
Friday,  Mansh  6,  1868. 

Mr.  CoNKUNO.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  in 
extemso,  which  I  understand  are  entered  on  the  journal,  be  diBponsed  with.  I 
understand  that  the  other  House  is  ready  to  be  announced. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  eruggestion  will  be  conaidered  as  agreed  to  if  no 
objection  be  made. 

The  Secretary  continued  and  concluded  the  reading  of  the  joumaL 

Mr.  Howard.  If  it  be  now  in  order,  to  save  time  I  ask  that  the  order  which 
I  sent  to  the  Chair  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  informing  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  the  Senate  is  organized  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  (ihe  Senate  is  in  its 
chamber,  and  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  seats  are  provided  for  the  aooommodation  of  the  members. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  introduce  the  managers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a;)peared  at  the 
bar,  were  announced  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  and  conducted  to  tne  position  as- 
signed them. 

Managers, — ^Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio ;  Greorge  S.  Boutwell,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa ;  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois ;  Thomas 
Williams,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts ;  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  Pennylvania. 

Mr.  Gbimes.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  are  several  senators  who  have  not  yet 
been  sworn  as  members  of  this  court.  I  therefore  move  that  the  oath  be  admin- 
istered to  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  names  of  senators  who  have 
not  yet  been  sworn. 

The  Secretary  called  the  names  of  senators  who  were  not  previously  sworn. 

Messrs.  Edmunds,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Yickers,  severally,  as 
their  names  were  called,  advanced  to  the  desk,  and  the  prescribed  oath  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  read  the  return  of  the 
Sergeani-at-arms  to  the  summons  directed  to  be  issued  by  the  Senate. 

2  1  P 
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The  chief  clerk  read  the  following  return  appended  to  the  writ  of  sammons: 

Tbe  foregoing  writ  of  summons,  addressed  to  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  foregoing  precept,  addressed  to  me,  were  this  day  duly  serred  on  the  said 
Andrew  Johnson,  Iresideut  of  the  United  States,  by  delivering  to  and  ieaving  with  him  true 
and  attested  copies  of  the  same  at  the  Ezecutire  Mansion,  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  th« 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  day  of  March  instant,  at  seven  o'clock  in  tbo 
afternoon  of  that  day.  f 

GEORGE  T.  BRO¥^, 
*  Sergeant-atHirmM  of  the  UniUd  StaUe  SenaU, 

Washington,  March  7,  1868. 

The  chief  clerk  administered  to  the  Sergeant-at-arms  the  following  oath : 

I,  George  T.  Brown,  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  swear  that 

the  return  made  and  subscribed  by  me  upon  the  process  issued  on  the  7th  day  of  March,  A. 

D.  1868,  by  the  Senate  of  ihe  United  States  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  Uis 

•  United  States,  is  truly  made,  and  that  I  have  peirormed  said  service  therein  prescribed :    So 

help  me  God. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  call  the  aecnsed. 

The  Sergeant- AT-ARMS.  Anc&ew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States ; 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  :  appear  and  aiiswer  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  ezhihited  against  yon  bj  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  understand  that  the  President  has  retained  counsel,  and  that 
they  are  now  in  the  President's  room  attached  to  this  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
They  are  not  advised,  I  believe,  of  the  court  being  organized.  I  move  that  the 
Sergeant-at-anns  inform  them  of  that  fact. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  Sergeant^at-arms  will  so 
inform  the  counsel  of  the  President. 

The  Sergeant  at-arms  presently  returned  with  Hon.  Henry  Stanbery,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Hon.  Benjamin  K.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  R. 
Nelson,  of  Tennessee,  who  were  conducted  to  the  setfts  assigned  the  counsel  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG.  To  correct  a  clerical  error  in  the  rules,  or  a  mistake  of  the 
types  which  has  introduced  a  repugnance  into  the  rules,  I  offer  the  following 
resolution  by  direction  of  the  committee  which  reported  the  rules : 

Ordered,  That  the  twenty-third  rale,  respecting  proceedings  on  trial  of  impeachments,  be 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  ** debate"  me  words  "subject,  however,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  rule  seven." 

If  thus  amended  the  rule  will  read : 

• 

All  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered 
on  the  record  and  without  debate,  subject,  however,  to  the  operation  of  rule  seven,  except 
wlien  the  doors  shall  be  closed  ^.c. 

The  whole  object  is  to  commit  to  the  presiding  officer  the  option  to  submit  a  ques- 
tion without  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  unless  they  be  demanded.  That  was 
the  intention  originally,  but  the  qualifying  words  were  dropped  out  in  the  print 

The  Chief  Justigb.  The  question  is  on  amending  the  rules  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  York, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  announced  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  entered  the  Senate  chamber  preceded  by  the  ciiairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  (Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,)  into  which  that 
body  had  resolved  itself  to  witness  the  trial,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk. 

The  Chibf  Justicb,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  President.)  Gentlemen,  tlie 
Senate  is  now  sitting  for  the  trial  of  articles  of  impeachment.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  appears  by  counsel.    The  court  will  now  hear  you. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  my  brothers  Curtis  and  Nelson  and  my- 
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self  are  here  this  morning  as  connsel  for  the  President.    I  have  his  anthoritj 
to  enter  his  appearance,  which,  with  year  leave,  I  will  proceed  to  read  : 

In  the  Tnaiter  of  the  impeachment  qf  Andrew  Johntan,  President  of  the   United 

States, 

Mr.  Ghief  Justicb  :  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
having  heen  served  with  a  summons  to  appear  before  this  honorable  court,  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment,  to  answer  certain  articles  of  impeachment  found 
and  presented  against  me  by  the  honorable  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  enter  mv  appearance  by  my  counsel,  Henry  Stanbery, 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  William  M.  Evarts,  and  Thomas  A.  R. 
Nelson,  who  have  my  warrant  and  authority  therefor,  and  who  are  instructed  by 
me  to  ask  of  this  honorable  court  a  reasonable  time  for  the  preparation  of  my 
answer  to  said  articles. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  and  consultation 
with  my  counsel,  I  am  satisfied  that  at  least  forty  days  will  be  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  my  answer,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  it  be  allowed. 
^  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  paper  will  be  filed. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  I  have  also  a  professional  statement  in 
support  of  the  application.  Whether  it  is  in  order  to  offer  it  now,  or  to  wait  un- 
til tne  appearance  is  entered,  your  honor  will  decide. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  appearance  will  be  considered  as  entered.  You 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  will  read  the  statement. 

In  tke  matter  of  the  impeachment  qf  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 

States, 

Henry  Stanbery,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  William  M.  Evarts, 
and  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  move  the  court  for 
the  allowance  of  forty  days  for  the  preparation  of  the  answer  to  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  and  in  support  of  the  motion  make  the  following  professional  state- 
ment: I 

The  articles  are  eleven  in  number,  involving  many  questions  of  law  and  fact. 
We  have,  during  the  limited  time  and  opportunity  afforded  us,  considered  as  far 
as  possible  the  field  of  investigation  which  must  be  explored  in  the  preparation 
of  the  answer,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  that  with  the 
Qtmost  diligence  the  time  we  have  asked  is  reasonable  and  necessary. 

The  precedents  as  to  time  for  answer  upon  impeachments  before  the  Senate,  to 
which  we  have  had  opportunity  to  refer,  are  those  of  Judge  Chase  and  Judge  Peck. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Chase  time  was  allowed  from*  the  3d  of  January  untU 
the  4th  of  February  next  succeeding  to  put  in  his  answer,  a  period  of  thirty- two 
days ;  but  in  this  case  there  wore  only  eight  articles,  and  Jungle  Chase  had  been 
for  a  year  cognizant  of  most  of  the  articles,  and  had  been  himself  engaged  in 
preparing  to  meet  them. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Peck  there  was  but  a  single  article.  Judg^  Peck  asked 
for  time  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  May  to  put  in  his  answer,  and  it  was 
granted.  It  appears  that  Judge  Peck  had  been  long  cognizant  of  the  ground 
laid  for  his  impeachment,  and  had  been  present  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  upon  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  had  been  permitted  by  the 
Hoose  of  Representatives  to  present  to  that  body  an  elaborate  answer  tu  the 
charges. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  President  is  fairly  entitled  to  more  time  than  was 
allowed  in  either  of  the  foregoing  cases.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  respondents 
in  these  cases  were  lawyers  fully  capable  of  preparing  their  own  answers,  and 
that  no  pressing  official  duties  interfered  with  their  attention  to  that  business ; 
whereas  the  President,  not  being  a  lawyer,  must  rely  on  his  counsel.    The 
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charges  involve  his  acts,  declarations,  and  intentions«  as  to  all  which  his  covnsel 
most  be  fiilly  advised  upon  consaltation  with  him,  step  bj  step,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  hia  defence.  It  is  seldom  that  a  case  requires  such  constant  communicatioa 
between  client  and  counsel  as  this,  and  yet  such  communication  can  only  be  had 
at  such  intervals  as  are  allowed  to  the  JPresident  from  the  nsoal  hours  that  must 
be  devoted  to  his  high  official  duties. 

We  further  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  ihe  consideration  of  this  honorable  court, 
that  as  counsel,  careful  as  well  of  their  own  reputation  as  of  the  interests  of  their 
client  in  a  case  of  such  magnitude  as  this,  so  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  pro- 
fessional experience,  where  so  much  responsibility  is  felt,  thev  submit  to  the 
candid  consideration  of  the  court  that  they  have  a  right  to  ask  for  themselves 
such  opportunity  to  discharge  their  duty  as  seems  to  them  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

HENRY  STANBERY, 

B.  R.  CURTIS, 

JEREMIAH  8.  BLACB:,    >  t,     „  o 

WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS,    f  ^^  ^'  ^' 

THOMAS  JL.R.  NELSON, 

Of  Counsel  Jar  the  Respondent. 
March  13,  1868. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  by  my  associate 
managers  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  that,  under  the  eighth  rule  adopted  by  the 
Senate  for  the  government  of  this  proceeding,  after  the  appearance  of  the  ae* 
CQsed  at  its  bar,  until  that  rule  be  set  aside  by  the  action  of  the  Senate,  a  motion 
for  continuance  to  answer  is  not  allowed,  the  provision  of  the  rule  being  that  if 
he  appear  he  shall  answer ;  if  he  appear  and  fail  to  answer,  the  ^sase  shall  pro* 
eeed  as  upon  the  general  issue ;  if  he  do  not  appear,  the  case  shall  proceed  ai 
upon  the  general  issue.    The  managers  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  im- 

Sressed  with  the  belief  that  the  rule  meant  precisely  what  it  says,  and  that  in 
ehxdt  of  an  appearance  the  trial  would  proceed  as  upon  the  plea  of  not  guilty ; 
if  upon  appearance  no  answer  should  be  filed,  in  the  language  of  the  rule  the 
trial  should  still  proceed  as  upon  the  plea  of  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  the  construction  which  the  honorable 
managers  have  placed  upon  this  rule  be  the  correct  one,  the  counsel  of  the  Pres* 
ident  have  been  entirely  misled  by  its  phraseology.  They  have  construed  the 
rule  in  the  light  of  other  similar  rules  existing  in  courts  of  justice.  For  instance, 
in  a  court  of  equity  over  which  your  Honor  in  another  place  presides,  parties 
are  by  a  subposna  required  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  and  answer  the  bill,  but 
certainly  it  was  never  understood  that  they  were  to  answer  the  bill  on  the  day 
of  the  appearance.  So  it  is  in  a  variety  of  other  legal  proceedings ;  parties  are 
summoned  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  but  the  day  when  they  are  to  plead  is 
either  fixed  by  some  general  rule  of  the  tribunal,  or  there  is  to  be  a  special  order 
in  the  particular  case.  Here  we  find  a  rule  by  which  the  President  is  required 
to  appear  on  this  day  and  *' answer"  and  "abide."  Certainly  that  part  of  the 
role  which  relates  to  abiding  has  reference  to  future  proceedings  and  to  the  final 
result  of  the  case.  And  so,  as  we  have  construed  the  rule,  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  answering  has  reference  to  a  future  proceeding,  which  occurs  in  the 
•rdinary  course  of  justice,  as  I  have  stated,  either  under  some  general  rule  or 
by  a  special  order  of  the  court.  We  submit,  therefore,  as  counsel  for  the  Pres- 
ident, that  this  interpretation  of  the  rule  which  is  placed  upon  it  by  the  hon- 
orable managers  is  not  the  correct  one. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  mana* 
gers  that  we  do  not  see  how  it  were  possible  for  the  eighth  rule  adopted  by  the 
Sevate  to  mislead  the  respondent  or  counsel    That  rule  provides  that — 

Upon  the  presentation  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  and  ihe  organization  of  the  Seaata 
as  bex^inbefore  provided,  a  writ  of  summons  shall  issue  to  the  accuMd,  reciting  said  artideii 
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and  natifyiiig  bim  to  appear  before  the  Senate  on  -  a  day  and  at  a  place  to  be  fixed  hj  the 
Senate  and  named  in  such  writ,  and  file  hk  answer  to  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  to 
stand  to  and  abide  the  orders  and  judgments  of  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  rale  farther  provides  that — 

If  the  aecnsed,  after  serrice,  shall  fail  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  on  the 
day  BO  fixed  therefor,  as  aforesaid,  or  appearing,  shall  fail  to  nle  his  answer  to  such  articles 
of  impeachment,  the  trial  shall  proceed  nevertheless  as  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty. 

The  learned  counsel,  in  the  professional  statement  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
refer  to  the  cases  of  Judge  Chase  and  Judge  Peck.  I  presume  that  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  records  of  those  cases  the  attention  of  counsel  was  directed  to  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  Senate  for  the  goTemment  of  its  action  on  the  trial  of  thoBe 
cases.  By  reference  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Senate  for  the  trial  of  the  cases 
of  Judge  Chase  and  Judge  Peck,  we  find  that  a  very  material  change  has  been 
made  by  the  Senate  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  rules.  The  third  rule  in  the 
case  of  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase  prescribea  the  form  of  summons,  and  required 
that  on  the  day  to  be  fixed  the  respondent  should  appear,  and  "  then  ana  there 
answer.**  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  the  Peck  case  But  the  present  rule 
adds  to  the  rule  of  those  cases  the  words  to  which  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  that  he  shall  appear  "  and  file  h\n  answer  to  said  articles  of  impeach- 
ment," and  that  if,  on  appearing,  he  **  shall  fail  to  file  his  answer  to  such  articles  of 
impeachment,  the  trial  shall  proceed  nevertheless  as  upon  a  plea  of  not  enilty." 

I  submit,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  the  change  which  has  been  made  in  the 
rules  for  the  goyemment  of  this  case  must  have  been  made  for  some  good  reason. 
What  that  reason  may  have  been  may  be  a  subject  of  discussion  in  this  case  here- 
after ;  but  the  change  meets  us  upon  the  presentation  of  this  motion ;  and  we 
therefore  ask,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  we  are  here 
representing,  that  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Senate  for  the  government  of  this  case 
may  be  enforced.  It  is  for  the  Senate  to  say  whether  the  rule  shall  stand  as  a 
rule  to  govern  the  case,  or  whether  it  shall  be  changed ;  but,  standing  as  a  rule  at 
this  time,  we  ask  for  its  enforcement. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  objection  taken  by  the  honorable 
managers  is  so  singular  that  ift  the  whole  course  of  my  practice  I  have  not  met 
with  an  example  like  it.  A  case  like  this,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  arraigned  upon  an  impeachment  presented  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  case  of  the  greatest  miignitude  we  have  ever  had, 
if,  as  to  time,  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  case  before  a  police  court,  to  be  put 
through  with  railroad  speed  on  the  first  day  the  criminal  appears  !  Where  do 
my  learned  friends  find  a  precedent  for  calling  on  the  trial  upon  this  dayl  It 
is  in  the  language  of  their  summons.  They  say,  "  We  have  notified  you  to 
appear  here  and  answer  on  a  given  day."  We  are  here ;  we  enter  our  appear- 
ance ;  but  they  ask,  "  Where  is  your  answer?"  As* my  learned  brother  [Mr. 
Curtis]  has  said,  you  have  used  precisely  the  language  that  is  used  in  a  subpoena 
In  chancery ;  but  who  ever  heard  that  when  the  defendant  in  a  chancery  bill 
enters  his  appearance  he  miist  come  with  his  answer,  ready  to-  go  on  with  the 
ease,  and  enter  upon  the  trial?  We  were  summoned  to  appear  and  answer; 
we  have  entered  our  appearance  and  stated  that  we  propose  to  answer ;  we  do 
not  wish  this  case  to  go  by  default ;  we  want  a  reasonable  time ;  nothing  more. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  that  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  the  President  has  been 
served  with  this  summons  ;  that,  as  yet,  all  his  counsel  are  not  present.  Your 
honor  will  observe,  that  of  the  five  counsel  who  have  signed  tnis  professional 
statement,  two  are  not  present  and  cannot  be  present  to-day,  and  are  not  (at 
least,  I  am  sure,  one  is  not)  in  the  city  to-day.  Not  one  of  us,  on  looking  at 
these  rules,  ever  suspected  that  it  was  the  intention  to  brins  on  the  trial  this 
day.  And  yet  I  understand  the  learned  gentlemen  who  read  these  rules  to  so 
read  them  according  to  the  letter  that  we  must  go  on  to-day.  Now,  let  us  see 
bow  it  will  do  to  r^id  them  all  according  to  the  letter.     If  the  gentlemen  are 
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right,  if  we  are  here  to  answer  to-day,  and  to  go  into  the  trial  to-day,  then  diif 
is  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  by  your  rules.     Let  as  see  whether  it  is. 

Bale  nine  provides  : 

At  twelve  o* clock  an<1  thirty  minutes  afternoon  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  retain  of 
the  summons  against  the  person  impeached. 

This  is  the  return  day ;  it  is  not  the  trial  day.  The  letter  answers  the  gen- 
tlemen. According  to  the  letter  of  the  eighth  rule  they  say  ''  this  is  the  trial 
(lay ;  go  on  ;  not  a  moment's  delay ;  file  your  answer  and  proceed  to  trial ;  or 
without  your  answer  let  a  general  plea  of  not  guilty  be  entered,  and  proceed  at 
once  with  the  trial."  The  ninth  rule  says  this  is  the  return  day,  not  the  trial 
day.     Then  the  tenth  rule  says  : 

The  person  impeached  shall  then  he  called  to  appear  and  answer  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him. 

That  is  the  call  made  on  the  return  day.  The  accused  is  called' to  appear 
and  answer.  He  is  here ;  he  appears ;  he  states  his  willingness  to  answer ;  he 
only  asks  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  the  answer.  Then  rule  eleven  speaks 
"  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial."  That  is  not  this  day.  This  day,  the 
day  which  the  gentlemen  would  make  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  is,  in  your  own 
rules,  put  down  for  the  return  day,  and  you  must  have  some  other  day  for  the 
trial  day  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  parties;  so  that  the  letter  of  one  rule 
answers  the  letter  of  another  rule. 

But,  pray,  Mr  Chief  Justice,  is  it  possible  that  under  these  circumstances 
we  are  to  be  caught  in  this  trap  of  the  letter  1  As  yet  there  has  not  been  time 
to  prepare  an  answer  to  a  single  one  of  these  articles.  As  yet  the  President 
has  been  engaged  in  procuring  his  counsel,  and  all  the  time  occupied  with  so 
much  consultation  as  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  shortest  period  which 
in  our  judgment  is  necessary  for  the  due  preparation  of  his  answer. 

Kow,  look  back  through  the  whole  line  of  impeachments,  even  to  the  worst 
times,  and  where  there  was  the  greatest  haste ;  go  back  to  English  precedents, 
and  English  fair  play  always  gave  fair  time.  This  is  the  first  instance  to  be 
found  on  record  anywhere,  in  which,  upon  the  appearance  day,  the  defendant 
was  required  to  put  in  his  answer  and  immediately  proceed  to  the  trial.  Why, 
f^ir,  we  have  not  a  witness  summoned  ;  we  hardly  know  what  witnesses  to  sum- 
mon until  the  pleadings  are  prepared.     We  are  entirely  at  sea. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  the  honorable  court  that  are  to  try  this  case, 
whether  we  are  to  be  put  through  with  this  railroad  speed  ?  **  Strike,  but 
hear."  Give  us  the  opportunity  that  even  in  common  civil  cases  is  allowed  to 
the  defendant,  hardly  ever  le^s  than  thirty  days  for  his  pleading  and  answer; 
more  often  sixty.  Give  us  time;  give  us  a  reasonable  time  ;  and  then,  with  a 
fair  hearing,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  that  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
you  shall  pronounce. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham,  Mr.  President,  it 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  counsel  proceed,  the  Chief  Justice  desires  to  state 
to  the  Senate  that  he  is  embarrassed  in  the  construction  of  the  rule.  The  twenty- 
first  rule  provides  that  "  the  case  on  each  side  shall  be  opened  by  one  person." 
He  understands  that  as  referring  to  the  case  when  the  evidence  is  in  and  the 
cause  is  ready  for  argument.  The  twentieth  rule  provides  that  "all  preliminary 
or  interlocutory  questions  and  all  motions  shall  be  argued  for  not  exceeding  one 
hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall  by  order  extend  the  time."  Whether 
that  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  wliole  argument  upon  each  side  or  to  the  argu- 
ment of  each  counsel  who  may  address  the  court  is  the  question  which  the  Chief 
Justice  is  at  a  loss  to  solve.  In  the  present  case' he  has  allowed  the  argument 
to  proceed  without  attempting  to  restrict  it,  and,  unless  the  Senate  order  other- 
wise, he  will  proceed  «in  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my  purpose  when  I  raised 
the  question,  under  the  rule,  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate,  to  touch  in  any  way 
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upon  tlie  merits  of  any  application  that  might  hereafter  be  made,  after  isAue 
joined,  for  an  extension  of  time  for  preparation  for  the  trial.  The  only  object  I 
had  in  view,  Mr.  President,  was  to  see  whether  the  Senate  was  disposed  to  abide 
by  its  own  mles,  and,  by  raising  the  question,  to  remind  senators  of  what  they 
do  know,  that  in  this  proceeding  they  are  a  rule  and  a  law  to  themselves.  Neither 
the  common  law  nor  the  civil  law  furnishes  any  rule  whatever  for  the  conduct 
of  this  trial,  save,  it  may  be,  the  rule  which  governs  in  matters  of  evidence. 

There  is  nothing  more  clearly  settled  in  this  country,  and  in  that  country 
whence  we  derive  our  laws  generally,  than  the  proposition  which  I  have  just 
stated  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  that  the  Senate  should  prescribe  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  trial ;  and,  having  prescribed  rules,  my  associate  managers  and 
myself  deemed  it  important  to  inquire  whether  those  rules,  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  proceeding,  were  to  be  disregarded  and  set  aside. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  am  greatly  surprised  at  the  hasty  word 
which  dropped  from  the  lips  of  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  |  Mr.  StanberyJ  when  he  failed  to  discriminate  between  the 
objection  made  here  and  an  objection  that  may  hereafter  be  made  to  a  motion  for 
the  continuance  of  the  trial.  When  the  learned  gentleman  spoke  of  the  trial 
day,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  the  trial  day  never  comes  until  issue  joined.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  clearer,  nothing  better  known,  I  think,  to  my 
learned  friend  than  this,  that  the  making  up  of  the  issue  before  any  tribunal  of 
justice  and  the  trial  are  very  distinct  transactions — perfectly  distinct. 

A  very  remarkable  case  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  State  Trials  lies  before  me, 
wherein  Lord  Holt  presided,  on  the  trial  of  Sir  Richard  Grahme,  Viscount 
Preston,  and  others,  charged  with  high  treason.  In  that  case  the  accused  ap- 
peAred,  as  the  accused  by  the  learned  gentlemen  appears  this  rooming,  after  the 
indictment  presented  in  the  court,  and  before  plea  asked  for  continuance.  The 
antswer  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was,  we  are  not  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  trial  or  the  time  of  trial  until  plea  be  pleaded.  Let  me 
give  his  very  words : 

L.  C.  J.  Holt.  Mj  lord,  we  debate  the  time  of  your  trial  too  early ;  foryoa  must  put  your- 
self open  your  trial  first  by  pleading. 

And  when  Lord  Preston  presses  him  again  on  the  point  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt  responds : 

My  lord,  we  cannot  dispute  with  you  concerning  your  trial  till  you  have  pleaded.  I  know 
not  what  you  will  say  to  it ;  for  aught  I  know  tbcrc  may  be  no  occasion  for  a  trial.  I  can- 
not tell  what  yon  will  plead ;  your  lordship  must  answer  to  the  indictment  before  wq  can 
enter  into  the  debate  of  this  matter. — 12  State  TrutU,  064. 

The  eighth  rule  of  the  Senate,  last  clause,  provides  that  if  the  party  appear- 
ing shall  plead  guilty  there  may  be  no  further  proceedings  in  the  case,  no  trial 
about  it ;  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  pronouncejudgment  under  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  time  enough  for  us  to  talk  about  a  trial  when  we  have  An  issue. 
The  role  is  a  plain  one,  a  simple  one. 

And  1  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  fail  to  perceive  anything  in  rules 
ten  or  eleven,  to  which  the  learned  counsel  have  referred,  that  by  any  kind  of 
construction  can  be  supposed  to  limit  the  efifect  of  the  words  in  rule  eight,  to  wit : 

If  the  accused,  after  service,  shall  fail  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  on  the 
day  BO  fixed  therefor  as  aforesaid,  or  appearing  shall  fail  to  file  his  answer,  (.on  the  da^  on 
which  he  is  sommoned  to  appear,  J  the  trial  shall  proceed  nevertheless  as  upon  a  plea  of  not 
guilty. 

When  words  are  plain  in  a  written  law  there  is  an  end  to  all  construction  ; 
they  must  be  followed.  The  managers  so  thought  when  they  appeared  at  this 
bar.  All  they  ask  is  the  eufiorcement  of  the  rule,  not  a  postponement  of  forty 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  be  met  with  a  dilatory  plea — a  motion,  if 
you  please,  to  quash  the  articles,  or  a  question  raising  the  inquiry  whether  this 
is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  one  further  remark,  that  in 
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prescribing  by  this  lole  that  the  Btunnions,  with  a  copy  of  die  artideB,  should 
issue,  to  be  returned  on  a  daj  certain,  g;iriug,  as  in  this  case,  six  days  in  ad- 
Tance,  it  was  intended  thereby  to  reqaire  as  well  aa  to  enable  the  party  on  the 
day  fixed  for  his  appearance,  as  the  role  prescribes,  to  coomi  to  this  bar  pre- 
pared to  make  answer  to  the  articles. 

Permit  me  to  say  further — ^what  is  doubtless  known  to  every  one  within  the 
hearing  of  my  voice — ^that  technical  rules  do  in  nowise  control  or  limit  or  fetter 
the  action  of  this  body ;  and  under  the  plea  of  "  not  guilty,"  as  provided  in  the 
rules,  every  conceivable  deiPence  that  the  party  accused  could  make  to  the  articles 
here  prefenred  can  be  admitted.  Why,  then,  this  delay  of  forty  days  to  draw 
up  an  answer  of  not  guilty  1 

But  what  we  desire  to  know  on  behalf  of  the  Honse  of  Bepreeentatives,  by 
whose  order  we  appear  here,  is  whether  an  answer  is  to  be  fil^  in  accordance 
with  the  rule ;  and,  if  it  be  not  filed,  whether  the  rule  itself  is  to  be  enforced 
by  the  Senate  which  made  it,  and  a  plea  of  not  guilty  be  entered  for  the  ac* 
cused.  That  is  our  inquiry.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
upon  the  question  of  postponing  the  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  trisL 
My  desire  is  at  present  to  see  whether,  under  this  rule,  and  by  force  of  this  rule, 
we  can  obtain  an  issue. 

The  GuiBF  Jt'STicB.  Senators,  the  counsel  for  the  President  submit  a  motiod 
that  forty  days  be  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  his  answer.  The  rule  requires 
that  this,  as  other  questions,  shall  oe  taken  without  debate.  You  who  are  in 
favor  of  that  motion  will  say  **  ay." 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Upon  that  subject  I  submit  the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  the  reepondent  file  his  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before 
the  Ist  day  of  April  next,  and  that  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  file  their  replication 
thereto  within  three  days  thereafter,  and  that  the  matter  stand  for  trial  on  Monday,  Apnl  6, 
1868. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  move  that  the  Senate  retire  to  consult  in  regard  to  its  de- 
termination. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  am  instructed  by  the  managers  respectfully  to  ask 
that  the  Senate  shall  pass  upon  the  motion  to  reject,  under  the  eighth  rule  of  this 
Senate  until  that  rule  be  set  aside,  the  application  to  deter  the  day  of  answer. 

The  Chibp  Justigr.  The  motion  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  is  the  mo- 
tion in  order  before  the  Chair.  The  Chair  regards  the  motion  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Edmonds]  as  an  amendment ;  and  the  question  is 
upon  agreeing  to  the  order  submitted  by  him  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of 
the  President's  counsel. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  What  becomes  of  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Indiana  t 

Mr.  Sumner.  What  was  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Indiana  ? 
■    Mr.  Morton.  That  the  Senate  retire  to  consult  in  regard  to  its  determination. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  That  is  the  true  motion. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  In* 
diana,  that  the  court  now  retire  for  consultation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  three  minutes  before  two  o'clock  the  sen* 
ators,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  repaired  to  the  reception-room  of  the  Senate  for 
consultation. 

At  eight  minutes  past  four  o'clock  the  senators  returned  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  instructed  to  state  tn  the  counsel 
for  the  accused  that  the  motion  made  by  them  is  overruled,  denied,  and  that  the 
Senate  has  adopted  an  order,  which  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before  Mon- 
day, the  23d  day  of  March  inatant. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  by  the  managers  to 
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submit  to  the  conBideration  of  the  Senate  a  motion  which  I  send  to  the  desk  to 
be  read. 

The  Secietarj  read  ae  follows : 

The  managers  ask  the  Senate  respectfollj  to  adopt  the  following  order: 

Ordered^  That  npon  the  filing  of  a  replication  hj  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Honse  oi 
Bepreventatiires  the  trial  of  Andrew  Jonnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  proceed  forthwith. 

The  Chibf  Justicb  put  the  anestion  opon  the  order  asked  by  the  managers 
and  declared  that  it  appeared  to  De  rejected. 

Mr.  SuMNBE  called  K>r  the  yeas  and  najB»  and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resalted — ^yeas  25,  nays  26 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas:  Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Drake, 
Ferry.  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hainpshire,  Pomeroy, 
Bamsey,  Roes,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 25. 

Nays  :  Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Dayis.  Dixon,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler 
Frellnghuysen,  Grimes,  Efenderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maiuou 
Morriil  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Trum- 
bull, Van  Winkle,  Vickers.  and  Willey— 26. 

Absrht  :  Messrs.  Cragin,  Doolittle,  and  Wade — 3 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  asked  by  the  managers  is  denied. 
•  Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  submit  the  following  motion  : 

Ordered,  That  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  shall  proceed  on  the  6th  day  ot 
April  next. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  to  amend  that  order  by  striking  out  "  the  6th  day  of 
April  **  and  inserting  "  the  Ist  day  of  April." 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  President  and  the  Senate 
if  the  managers  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  upon  that  motion  1 

Mr.  Sumner.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  managers  have  a 
right  to  be  heard,  and  also  the  counsel  for  the  accused. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  however 
ungracious  it  may  seem  on  the  part  of  the  managers  acting  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  thereby  representing  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
press  an  early  trial  of  the  accused,  yet  our  duty  to  those  who  sent  us  here, 
representing  their  wishes,  speaking  in  their  presence  and  by  their  command, 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  interests  of  the  people,  all  seem  to  require  that  we 
should  urge  the  speediest  possible  trial. 

Among  the  reasons  why  the  trial  should  be  put  off  which  the  learned  gentle* 
men  who  appear  for  the  accused  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
are  precedents  of  delay  in  the  trials  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic ;  and  we 
were  told  that  ** railroad  speed"  ought  not  to  be  used  in  this  trial.  Sir,  why 
not?  Railroads  have  affected  every  other  business  in  the  civilized  world ;  tele- 
graphs have  brought  places  together  that  were  thousands  of  miles  apart.  It  takes 
less  time  to  send  to  California  and  get  a  witness — it  takes  infinitely  less  time,  if  I 
may  use  so  strong  an  expression,  to  send  a  message  for  him — mm  California 
now  than  it  took  to  send  for  a  witness  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  at  the  trial  of 
Judge  Chase.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  railroads 
and  that  there  are  telegraphs,  as  bearing  upon  this  trial.  They  give  the  accused 
the  privilege  of  calling  his  counsel  together  instantly,  of  getting  answers  from 
any  witness  that  he  may  have  instantly,  of  bringing  him  here  in  hours  where  it 
once,  and  not  long  ago,  took  months  ;  and,  therefore,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
it  IS  not  to  be  overlooked  that  railroads  and  telegraphs  have  changed  the  order 
of  time.  In  evenr  other  business  of  life  we  recognize  that  change,  and  why 
should  we  not  in  wis  ? 

But,  passing  from  that,  which  is  but  an  incident  and  a  detail  of  the  trial,  will 
you  allow  me  further  to  suggest  that  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  the  ordinary 
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delays  in  court,  the  ordinary  time  given  in  ordinary  cases  for  men  to  answer 
when  called  before  tribunals  of  justice,  have  no  application  to  this  case.  The 
rules  by  which  cases  are  heard  and  determined  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  are  not  rules  applicable  to  the  case  at  bar ;  and  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  when  ordinary  trials  are  had,  when  ordinary  questions  are 
examined  at  the  bar  of  any  court,  there  is  no  danger  to  the  common  weal  in 
delay ;  the  republic  may  take  no  detriment  if  the  trial  is  postponed ;  to  give  the 
accused  time  injures  nobody;  to  grant  him  indulgence  hurts  no  one,  and  may 
help  one,  and  perhaps  an  innocent  man.  But  here  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  the 
Chief  Executive  officer  of  the  nation.  They  say  (and  they  desire  your  judg- 
ment upon  their  accusation)  that  he  has  usurped  power  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.;  that  he  is,  at  this  very  time,  breaking  the  laws  solemnly  enacted  by 
you,  the  Senate,  and  those  who' present  him  here,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  still  proposes  so  to  do. 

Sir,  who  is  the  criminal — I  beg  pardon  for  the  word — ^the  respondent  at  the 
bar?  Ue  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation ;  and  when  I  have  said  that,  I 
have  taken  out  from  all  ordinary  rules  this  trial,  because  I  submit  with  defer- 
ence that  here  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  any 
nation  brought  its  ruler  to  the  bar  of  its  highest  tribunal  \n  a  cousiitutional 
method,  under  the  rules  and  forms  prescribed  by  its  constitution ;  and  therefore 
all  the  I  ules,  all  the  analogies,  all  the  likeness  to  a  common  and  ordinary  trial  of 
anv  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  cease  at  once,  are  silent,  and  ought  not  to  weigh  in 
judgment.  Other  nations  have  tried  and  condemned  their  kings  and  rulers,  but 
the  process  has  always  been  in  violence  and  subversion  of  their  constitutions  and 
framework  of  government,  not  in  submission  to  and  in  accordance  with  it 

When  I  name  the  respondent  as  the  Chief  Executive,  I  thereby  say  he  is  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  your  armies;  he  specially  claims  that  command,  not  by 
force  and  under  the  limitations  of  your  laws,  but  as  a  prerogative  of  his  office,  and 
subject  to  his  arbitrary  will.  He  controls,  through  his  subordinates,  your  treas- 
ury. He  commands  your  navy.  Thus  he  has  all  the  elemetits  of  power.  He  con- 
trols your  foreign  relations.  In  any  hour  of  passion,  of  prejudice,  of  revenge 
for  fancied  wrong  in  his  own  mind,  he  may  complicate  your  peace  with  any 
nation  of  the  earth,  even  while  he  is  being  arraigned  as  a  respondent  at  your  bar. 
And  mark  me,  sir,  may  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  very  question  here  at 
issue  this  day  and  this  hour  is,  whether  he  »hall  control  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  laws,  and  outside  of  your  laws,  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  one 
greaitest  of  all  questions  here  at  issue  is  whether  he  shall  be  able,  against  law — 
setting  aside  your  laws,  setting  aside  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  setting  aside 
the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  overriding  the  legislative  power  of  the  country, 
claiming  it  as  an  attribute  of  executive  power  only — to  control  the  great  military 
arm  of  this  government,  and  control  it  if  he  chooses,  at  his  own  good  pleasure, 
to  your  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

Indeed,  sir,  do  we  not  know,  may  we  not  upon  this  motion  assume,  the  fact 
upon  common  fame  and  the  current  history  of  events  that  the  whole  business  of 
the  War  Department  of  this  country  pauses  until  this  trial  goes  through  t  He 
will  not  recognize,  as  we  all  know,  the  Secretary  of  War ;  him  whom  this  body 
has  declared  the  legal  Secretary  of  War,  and  whom  Congress,  under  its 
power  legitimately  exercised,  has  determined  shall  be  recognized  as  the 
legal  Secretary  of  War.  Do  we  not  also  know,  that  while  he  claims  to  have 
appointed  a  Secretary  ad  interim,  he  dare  not  recognize  him,  and  thus  the  entirn 
business  of  the  War  Department  is  stopped  7  The  Senate  of  the  United  State:) 
have  confirmed  the  appointment  of  many  a  gallant  officer  of  the  army  who,  by 
law  and  by  right,  ought  to  have  his  duties  and  pay  commence  the  day  and  the 
hour  when  his  commission  reaches  him ;  yet  those  commissions  have  been  do- 
layed  weeks,  and  the  proposition  on  the  respondent's  part  is  that  they  shall  b3 
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delayed  at  least  forty  days  longer-— as  long  as  it  took  God  to  destroy  the  world 
by  a  flood — and  for  what  ?  In  order  that  five  very  respectable,  highly  intelligent, 
very  learned  and  able  lawyers  may  write  an  answer  to  certain  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. Having  failed  in  that*  now  the  proposition  is  to  delay  more  and  more, 
while  there  is  at  least  one  department  of  the  government  thrown  into  confnsion 
and  disorganization  as  we  are  thus  delaying. 

But,  sir,  this  is  the  least  of  the  mischiefs  of  delay,  l^he  great  pulse  of  the 
nation  beats  perturbedly  while  even  this  strictly  constitutional,  but  highly  and 
tmly  anomalous  proceeding  goes  on.  It  pauses  fitfully  when  we  paase,  and 
goes  forward  when  we  go  forward ;  and  the  very  question  of  national  prosperity 
in  this  country  arising  out  of  the  desire  of  men  to  have  business  interests 
settled,  to  have  prosperity  return,  to  have  the  spring  open  as  anspicioui^ly  under 
our  laws  as  it  will  under  the  laws  of  nature,  depend  upon  our  actions  here  and 
now.  I  say  the  very  pulse  of  the  country  beats  here,  and  beating  fitfully, 
req aires  us  to  still  it  by  bringing  this  respondent  to  justice,  and  may  God  send 
him  a  good  deliverance,  if  he  so  deserve,  at  the  earliest  possible  hour ;  ay,  the 
very  earliest  hour  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  his  rights.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  fixing  a  time  now  in  advance  when  he  shall  be  tried,  (if  you  will 
allow  me  respectfully  to  say  as  much,)  giving  him  time,  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  want  for  preparation  of  his  trial. 'fix  the  trial  at  an  early  day,  and  then, 
if  his  counsel  choose  to  draw  analogies  from  the  trials  under  criminal  law  or  the 
civil  law,  let  him  when  he  comes  here,  under  his  oath  and  under  the  certificate 
of  his  counsel,  say  that  he  cannot  get  ready  to  meet  a  given  article,  and  if  he 
shows  due  diligence,  then  give  him  all  the  time  he  ought  to  have  to  furly  put 
before  you  the  exact  form  and  feature  of  everything  he  has  done. 

But,  I  humbly  submit,  do  not  in  advance  presume  that  he  cannot  get  ready 
nntil  he  comes  and  shows  to  the  Senate  some  reason,  upon  his  oath,  why  he  may 
not  be  ready.  Let  every  part  of  the  caso  stand  upon  its  own  merits.  If  the 
respondent  comes  here  ana  says  to  the  Senate,  after  he  puts  in  his  answer,  "  I 
am  not  ready  for  trial  becansel  cannot  get  a  given  witness,"  let  him,  as  his 
cooDsel  claims  we  ought  to  do,  follow  the  ordinary  rule  and  say  to  the  Senate, 
"  If  I  co.uld  get  that  witness  he  would  testify  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus  ;"  and 
the  manaij^ers  would  answer,  **  We  will  either  produce  him  here  at  the  bar  when 
you  call  him,  or  we  will  admit  that  he  would  testify  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus, 
and  you  shall  have  the  entire  benefit  of  the  testimony  ;  for  God  forbid— and  ,1 
speak  with  all  reverence— that  we  should  deprive  him  of  a  single  right  or  a 
single  indulgence  consistent  with  the  public  safety  and  speedy  justice.  There* 
fore,  whenever  any  such  motion  is  made,  you,  senators^  I  respectfully  submit, 
will  be  ready,  able,  and  willing,  desirous  to  meet  it,  and  grant  indulgence  when 
a  case  is  made  out  for  indulgence. 

Allow  me  one  other  word.  We  ask  no  more  of  the  Senate  as  against  this 
defendant  than  what  we  are  willing  to  deal  to  ourselves.  The  great,  perhaps 
the  determining  act,  apon  which  the  respondent  is  here  brought  to  your  bar,  was 
committed  by  him  on  the  21st  of  February.  He  knew  it  and  all  its  consequences 
then  as  well  and  better  than  we  could.  The  House  of  Representatives  dealt 
with  the  action  of  the  respondent  on  the  22d.  On  the  4th  of  March  we  brought 
before  the  Senate  and  to  his  notice  what  we  claimed  were  the  legal  consequences 
of  that  act  We  are  now  come  here  ready  for  trial  of  our  accusation  rounded 
Bpon  that  act.  We  are  here  instant  for  trial,  pressing  for  trial  de  die  in  diem. 
Make  the  days  as  long  as  the  jiidges  of  England  made  them,  when  they  sat 
twenty -two  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  tne  trial  of  great  criminals,  and  we, 
the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  God  giving  us  strength, 
will  still  attend  here  at  your  bar  every  hour  and  every  moment,  your  humble 
»ervit(Hrs,  for  the  purpose  of  justice.  We  have  had  only  from  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary to  now  to  nmke  ready  for  the  trial  of  the  accusation.  He  has  had  just 
as  long.     He  knew  at  first  more  about  this  action  of  his  than  we  could.    He 
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knows  all  about  it  now.  He  knows  ezactlj  what  he  has  done,  and  why  and 
how  he  has  done  it.  We  can  only  partly  guess  at  all  he  has  done  frotn  the 
part  we  see ;  yet  we  are  willing  to  go  to  trial  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
united  States,  say  with  only  these  fourteen  days'  preparation.  You  hare  granted 
him  seven  more,  ^ay  twenty-one  in  all,  and  we  ask,  after  you  have  given  him 
one-third  more  time  than  we  have  had  to  prosecute,  at  least  that  he  shall  beheld 
to  meet  us  with  the  defence. 

Sir,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  a  single  farther  suggestion.  I  hope  hereaf- 
ter no  man  any  whete  will  say  that  the  charges  upon  which  we  have  arraigned 
Andrew  Johnson  at  this  bar  are  either  frivolous,  unsubstantial,  or  of  none  effect, 
because  five  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  skill,  and  legal  acumen,  as 
counsel — I  know  one  of  them  would  not  for  his  life  say  what  he  did  not  be- 
lieve— ^have  told  us  that  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  so  grave  and  so  anbstan- 
tial  that  it  would  take  them  forty  days  even  to  write  an  answer  to  them.  The 
charges  are  so  grave,  so  inomentous,  so  potent,  that,  with  all  their  legal  ability, 
forty  days  will  be  required  to  write  an  answer ;  and  then,  after  they  have  had 
forty  days  in  addition  to  ten  already,  giving  them  fifty  days,  they  say  they 
would  need  still  furthw  time  for  preparation  to  meet  us  on  the  trial  of  these 
charges. 

I  may  only  humbly  hope  that  I  have  made  myself  understood  in  this  unpre- 
pared and  hurried  statement  of  some  reasons  which  press  on  my  associates  and 
mvself  to  urge  forward  this  trial.  You  will  see  their  force  and  the  arguments 
which  should  accompany  them  much  better  than  I  can  state  them.  If  I  have 
brought  your  minds— perhaps  a  little  swerved  by  pity  and  clemency  for  so  great 
an  accused — again  to  their  true  poise  of  judgment  upon  the  question  of  the 
necessity  for  this  country  that  justice  shall  speedily  be  done  upon  the  accused, 
I  have  succeeded  in  all  I  could  hope.  If  we  are  mistaken  in  all  our  accnaations 
and  the  respondent  is  the  great  and  good  man  he  ought  to  be,  and  he  shall  go 
free,  be  it  so ;  the  country  will  have  quiet  then.  If  you  come  to  the  other  deter- 
mination which  we  present,  and  demand  you  shall  do  if  it  be  proved,  then  be 
that  so,  and  the  country  will  have  quiet  But  upon  this  so  great  trial,  I  pray  let 
us  not  belittle  ourselves  with  the  analogies  of  the  common-law  courtSi  or  the 
equity  courts,  or  the  criminal  courts,  because  nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  mislead 
us.  Let  us  deal  with  this  matter  as  one  wherein  tbe  life  of  the  nation  hangs 
trembling  in  the  scale;  where  the  rights  of  the  nation  are  put  in  the  balance, 
and  a  trial  is  to  be  had  upon  the  greatest  question  that  ever  yet  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  body,  however  learned  or  however  wise,  sitting  in  judgment. 

Mr«  Nblson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate :  I  faR&ve  en- 
tered this  chamber  as  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  President,  profoundly  im  pressed 
with  the  idea  that  this  is  the  most  exalted  judicial  tribunal  now  upon  earth. 
I  have  endeavored*  in  coming  here,  to  divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  we  are  to 
engage  in  political  discussion,  and  to  feel  impressed  with  the  thought  that  we 
appear  before  a  tribunal,  the  members  of  whicn  are  sworn  as  judges,  to  try  the 
great  questions  which  have  been  submitted  to  their  consideration,  not  as  mere 
party  questions,  but  as  the  gmnd  tribunal  of  the  nation,  disposed  to  dispense 
justice  equally  between  two  of  the  greatest  powers,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
in  the  land.  I  have  come  here  under  the  impression  that  there  is  mach  force  in 
the  observation  which  the  honorable  manager  made  in  regard  to  the  forms  of 
proceeding  in  this  tribunal,  that  it  is  not  to  be  governed  by  the  iron  and  rigid 
rules  of  law,  but  that,  seeking  to  attain  justice,  it  is  disposed  to  allow  the  largest 
liberty  in  the  progress  •  of  the  investigation,  both  to  the  honorable  mauagen 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  RepresentativeSf  and  to  the  counsel  in  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  tribunal  will  discard  in  a  great  degree  those 
forms  and  ceremonies  which  are  known  to  the  common  law ;  that  it  does  not 
stand  upon  demurrers ;  that  it  will  not  stand  particularly  upon  the  forms  of  evi- 
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denee,  or  ihoee  technieal  rolet  whieh  prevail  in  other  courts,  I  have  tappoaed 
that  there  was  nothing  improper  in  onr  making  an  appeal  to  thia  tribnnal  for  time 
to  answer  the  charges  which  have  been  preferred  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that,  instead  of  that  being  denied,  mnch  more  liberality 
would  be  extended  by  the  Senate  of  the  nation,  sitting  as  a  conrt  of  impeach- 
mentt  than  we  could  even  ezpeet  upon  a  trial  in  one  of  the  courts  of  common 
law. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  to  enter  at  this  stage  into  a  discns- 
sion  of  the  chiurges  whieh  are  preferred  here,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  invited 
by  one  or  two  of  the  observations  which  were  made  by  the  honorable  manager, 
[Mr  Butler.]  I  do  not  propose  at  this  stage  of  yoor  proceedings  to  enter  into 
any  diaeassioo  of  them.  You  are  told,  however,  that  it  is  right  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  to  proceed  with  railroad  speed ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  im- 
pnivemeats  which  have  been  made  iii  the  country,  we  can  proceed  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  investigation  of  a  case  of  this  kind  than  such  a  case  could  be 
proceeded  with  *  a  few  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  charges  which  are  made 
here  ai«  charges  of  the  gravest  importauce.  The  questions  which  will  have  to 
be  considered  by  this  honorable  body  are  questionB  of  the  deepest  and  profound- 
est  interest.  They  are  questions  in  which  not  only  the. representatives  of  the 
people  are  concwned,  but  the  people  themselves  have  the  deepest  and  most  last- 
ing interest  in  the  result  of  this  investigation.  Questions  are  raised  here  in 
regard  to  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Executive  of  the  nation  and  the  hon- 
orable House  of  fiepreseatatives  as  to  their  constitutional  powers,  and  as  to  the 
rights  which  they  respectively  claim.  These  are  questions  of  the  utmost  grav- 
ity* and  questions  which,  in  the  view  we  entertain  of  them,  should  receive  the 
most  deliberate  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

1  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  Ghief  Justice  and  the  senators  in 
making  an  allusion  to  a  statute  which  has  long  been  in  force  in  the  State  from 
which  I  come.  I  only  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  brief  argument  by 
analogy  to  you  and  the  honorable  boay  whom  I  am  addressing.  We  have  a 
slatnte  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  has  long  been  in  force,  which  provides 
that  when  a  bill  of  indictment  is  found  against  an  individual,  and  he  thinks, 
owing  to  excitement  or  any  other  cause,  he  may  not  have  a  fair  trial  at  the  first 
term  of  the  court,  his  case  shall  be  continued  until  the  next  term.  The  mode 
of  proceeding  at  law— .and  no  man,  I  presume,  in  the  United  States  is  more 
familiar  with  it  than  the  Ghief  Justice  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing 
on  this  occasion-^s  not  a  mode  of  railroad  speed.  If  there  is  anything  under 
the  heavens  that  gi^^  to  judicial  proceedings  a  claim  to  the  consideration  and 
the  approbation  of  mankind,  it  is  the  fact  that  judges  and  courts  hasten  slowly 
in  the  investigation  of  eases  tliat  are  presented  to  them.  Nothing  is  done  or 
preaumed  to  be  done  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Every  moment  is  allowed  for 
calm  and  mature  deliberation.  Tlie  courts  are  in  the  habit  of  investigating  cases 
slowly,  carefully,  cautiously ;  and  when  they  form  their  judgments  and  pro- 
nounce their  opinions,  and  those  opinions  are  published  to  the  world,  they  meet 
the  aaaetion  of  judicial,  minds  and  legal  minds  everywhere,  and  they  meet  the 
approbation  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  before  whom  they  are  promul- 
gated*  If  this  is  and  ever  has  been  one  of  the  proudest  characteristics,  if  I  may 
BO  express  myself,  of  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  in  our  courts,  how  muoh 
more  in  an  exalted  and  honorable  body  like  this ;  how  mnch  more  in  an  assem- 
bly composed  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  in  the  United  States, 
senators  revered  and  honored  by  their  countrymen,  senators  who  from  their  posi- 
tion are  presumed  to  be  free  from  reproach,  who  from  their  position  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  calm  in  their  deliberations  and  in  their  investigations— how  much 
more  in  such  a  body  as  this  ought  we  to  [uroceed  cautiously,  and  ought  every 
opportoaity  to  be  given  for  a  &ir  investigation. 

Mr.  Chief  Ju8tioe>  I  need  not  tell  you,  nor  need  I  tell  many  of  the  honorable 
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Benators  whom  I  address  on  this  occasion,  many  of  whom  are  lawyers,  many  of 
whom  have  heen  tlothed  in  times  past  with  the  judicial  ermine,  that  in  the  coarta 
of  law  the  vilest  criminal  who  ever  was  arrai^ed  in  the  United  States  has  been 
given  time  for  preparation,  time  for  hearing.  The  Oonstitation  of  the  coantrj 
secures  to  the  vilest  man  in  the  land  the  right  not  only  to  be  heard  himself,  bat 
to  be  beard  by  counsel ;  and  no  tnatter  how  great  his  crime,  no  matter  how  deep 
may  be  the  malignity  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged,  be  is  tried 
according  to  the  forms  of  law ;  he  is  allowed  to  have  counsel ;  continuances  are 
granted  to  him ;  if  he  is  unable  to  obtain  justice,  time  is  given  to  him,  and  all 
manner  of  preparation  is  allowed  him. 

If  this  is  so  in  courts  of  common  law,  that  are  fettered  and^  bound  by  the  fron 
rules  to  which  I  have  adverted,  how  much  more  in  a  great  tribunal  like  thia, 
that  does  not  follow  the  precedents  of  law,  but  that  is  aiming  and  seeking  alone 
to  attain  justice,  ought  we  to  be  allowed  ample  time  for  preparation  in  reference 
to  charges  of  the  nature  which  we  have  here !  How  much  more,  sir,  should 
such  time  be  given  us ! 

We  are  told  that  the  President  acted  in  regard  to  one  of  the  matters  which  is 
charged  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  21st  of  February, 
and  that  by  the  4th  of  March — ^if  I  did  not  mistake  the  statement  of  the  honorable 
manager — the  House  of  Representatives  had  presented  this  accusation  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  President,  who  knev 
what  he  was  doing,  should  be  prepared  for  his  defence.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is 
it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  and  honorable  senators  that  yon  can  upon  a 
page  of  foolscap  paper  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  an  individual  which 
may  require  weeks  in  the  investigation  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  tbis 
honorable  body  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  charges,  but  that  it  is  often  a 
laborious  and  difficult  thing  to  make  a  defence  against  those  accusations  ? 

Reasoning  from  the  analogy  furnished  by  such  proceedings  at  law,  I  earnestly 
maintain  before  this  honorable  body  that  suitable  time  should  be  given  us  U) 
answer  the  charges  which  are  made  here.  A  large  number  of  these  charges — 
those  of  them  connected  with  the  President's  action  in  reference  to  the  Secretary 
.  of  Wa]>-involve  questions  of  the  deepest  importance.  They  involve  an  inquiry 
running  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  government;  they  involve  an' exam- 
ination of  the  precedents  which  have  been  set  by  different  administrations  ;- 
they  involve,  in  short,  the  most  extensive  range  of  inquiry.  The  two  la^t 
charges  that  were  presented  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  using  the  expression  in  the  view  which  I  entertain  of  them,  open 
Pandora's  box,  and  will  cause  an  investigation  as  to  the  great  differences  of 
opinion  which  have  existed  between  the  President  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, an  inquiry  which,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  will  be  almost  interminabls 
in  its  character. 

Now,  what  do  we  ask  for  the  President  of  the  United  States?  The  honor- 
able manager  corrected  himself  in  the  expression  that  he  was  a  criminal.  What 
do  we  ask  in  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  the  highest  officer  in 
this  land  ?  Why,  sir,  we  ask  simply  that  he  shall  be  allowed  time  for  his 
defence.  And  upon  whose  judgment  is  he  to  rely  in  reeard  to  that?  He  must, 
in  great  part,  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  his  counsel,  those  to  whom  he  h  is 
intrusted  his  defence.  We,  upon  our  professional  responsibility,  have  asserted, 
in  the  presence  of  this  Senate,  in  the  face  of  the  nation  cmd  of  the  whole 
world,  that  we  believe  it  will  require  the  number  of  days  to  prepare  the  Presi- 
dent's answer  which  we  stated  to  the  Senate  in  the  paper  which  we  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  Such  is  still  our  opinion.  And  when  these  grave  charges  are 
presented  are  they  to  be  rushed  through  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  judicial  tribunal, 
in  hot  haste  and  with  railroad  speed,  without  giving  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  answer  tiiem,  that  same  opportunity  which 
you  would  give  to  the  meanest  criminal  that  ever  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
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jastice  in  anj  tribanal  in  tbis  or  in  the  coantrj  from  which  we  borrowed  onr 
law? 

I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  honorable  senators  will  hesitate  for 
one  moment  in  granting  us  all  the  time  that  maj  be  necessary  to  prepare  oar 
defence,  and  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  deoide  as  judges  care- 
folly,  deliberately,  conscientiously,  and  with  a  view  of  their  accountability,  not 
only  to  their  constituents,  but  their  accountability  to  posterity  who  are  to  come 
aSter  us,  for  the  names  of  American  senators  are  dear  not  only  to  those  who 
sent  them  here,  but  they  are  names  which  are  to  live  after  the  scenes  of  to-day 
shall  have  passed  away.  1  have  no  doubt  that  honorable  senators,  in  justice  to 
themselves  and  in  justice  to  the  great  land  which  they  represent,  will  endeavor 
to  conduct  this  investigation  in  a  manner  that  will  stamp  the  impress  of  honor 
and  justice  upon  them  and  upon  their  proceedings,  not  only  now,  but  in  all  time 
t'>  come,  when  they  shall  be  cited  after  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  shall  have 
passed  away  from  the  stage  of  human  action. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  this  is  an  exalted  tribunal.  I  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  com- 
pliment. I  say  it  because  I  feel  it.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  most  exalted  tribunal 
that  can  be  convened  under  the  sun,  a  tribunal  of  senators,  honorable  members, 
who  are  sent  here  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  one  of  the  gravest  and  greatest 
accusations  that  ever  was  made  in  the  land.  'And  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  an 
observation  of  the  honorable  manager  on  the  other  side,  that  I,  for  one,  as  an 
American  citizen,  feel  proud  that  we  are  assembled  hsre  to-day,  and  assembled 
under  the  circumstances  which  have  brought  us  together.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
instances  in  the  history  of  the  wodd  in  which  the  ruler  of  a  people  has  been 
presented  by  a  portion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  trial  before 
another  branch  of  the  law-making  power  sitting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  While 
that  is  so  it  is  equally  true  that  on  the  other  hand  the  President,  through  his 
opunsel,  comes  here  and  submits  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  sub- 
mits himself  calmly,  peaceably,  and  with  a  confident  reliance  on  the  justice  of 
the  honorable  Senate  who  are  to  hear  his  cause. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  resolution  which  has  been  offered 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  honorable  Senate.  I  hope  that  time  will  be 
given  us,  and  that  this  proceeding,  which  in  all  time  to  come  will  be  quoted  as 
a  precedent  for  others,  will  be  conducted  with  that  gravity,  that  dignity,  that 
decorum  which  are  fit  and  becoming  in  the  representatives  of  a  free  and  a  great 
people. 

Mr,  OoNKLiNO.  I  wish  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  pending 

in  the  nature  of  a  substitute : 

Oihiend,  That,  unless  otherwise  ordered  hj  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the 
pending  impeachment  shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  amendment  submitted  by  the  senator  from  New 
York  does  not  appear  to  the  Chair  to  be  in  order  at  present.  The  motion  of 
the  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sherman]  is  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  following 
order : 

Ordered,  That  the  trial  of  the  artides  of  impeachment  shall  proceed  on  the  6th  day  of 
Apiil  next. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wilson]  moves  to  amend  it  by  striking 
out  the  word  "  sixth  "  and  inserting  **  first."     That  is  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  propose  to  modify  my  amendment  by  saying  Monday,  the 
30th  of  March. 

Mr.  OoNKurf Q.  Does  the  Chair  decide  that  my  proposition  is  not  in  order  ? 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chair  does  not  conceive  it  to  be  in  order  at  present. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNO.  Then  I  beg  to  modify  in  this  way  :  I  move  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  by  striking  out  the  date  which 
he  inserts,  whatever  that  date  may  be,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words, 
**  immediately  after  replication  filed,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate." 
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The  Ghiep  Justice.  The  Chair  conceives  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
lenator  from  New  York  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  motion  made  bj  the  senator 
from  New  York  before  the  body,  I  withdraw  my  amendment,  so  that  his  amend- 
ment will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG.  Then  I  offer  my  original  proposition  as  a  snbstitnte  for  the 
proposition  of  the  senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  amendment  of  the  senator  from  New  York  will  be 
read. 

The  Chief  Glebe.  The  amendment  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
'*ovdered,"  in  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Sherman,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

That,  unless  otherwise  ordered  hy  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the  pendini^  im- 
peachment shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  he  filed. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  by  the  managers  to  say 
that  the  proposition  just  suggested  by  the  honorable  senator  from  New  Yoik 
[Mr.  Conkling]  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  managers  for  the  House,  and  to 
say  further  to  the  Senate  that  we  believe  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  preeedrats 
in  this  coantry.  The  Senate  will  doubtless  remember  that  on  the  trial  of  Jus- 
tice Chase,  when  a  day  was  fixed  for  an  answer,  upon  his  own  petition,  T^ified 
by  his  alfidavit,  the  Senate  adopted  an  order  which  was  substantially  the  order 
as  suggested  by  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York*  I 
beg  leave  to  read  that  order  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate : 

Ordered,  That  the  4th  day  of  February  next  shall  be  the  dav  for  lecdving  the  answer 
and  proceeding  with  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  against  Samuel  Chase. 

If  nothing  further  had  been  said  touching  the  original  proposition  we  would 
have  been  content  and  satisfied  to  leave  this  Question  without  further  remark  to 
the  decision  of  the  Senate ;  but  in  view  of  what  lias  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the 
accused  we  beg  leave  to  respond  that  we  are  chargeable  with  no  indecent  haste 
when  we  ask  that  no  unnecessary  delay  shall  interpose  between  the  people  and 
the  trial  of  a  man  who  is  charged  with  having  violated  the  greatest  trusts  ever 
committed  to  a  single  persen ;  trusts  that  involve  the  highest  interests  of  the 
whole  people ;  trusts  that  involve  the  peace  of  the  whole  country ;  trusts  that 
involve  in  some  sense  the  success  of  this  last  great  experiment  of  representatiTe 
government  upon  the  earth. 

We  may  be  pardoned,  further,  sir,  for  saying  that  it  strikes  us  somewhat  with 
surprise,  without  intending  the  slightest  possible  disrespect  to  auy  member  of 
this  body,  that  any  proposition  should  be  entertained  for  the  continuance  of  a 
trial  like  this,  when  no  formal  application  has  "been  made  by  the  accused  him- 
self. To  be  sure,  a  motion  was  interposed  here  to-day  in  the  face  of  the  written 
rule,  order,  and  law  of  this  body,  for  leave  to  file  an  answer  at  the  end  of  forty 
days.  The  Senate  has  disposed  of  that  motion,  and  in  a  manner,  we  venture  to 
say,  satisfactory  to  the  whole  country,  as  it  is  certainly  satisfactory  to  the  lep- 
lesentatives  of  the  people  at  this  bar.  Now,  sir,  that  being  disposed  of,  the 
Senate  having  determined  the  day  on  which  answer  shall  be  filed,  we  submit, 
i^ith  all  respect  to  the  Senate,  that  it  is  but  just  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  we  shall  await  the  incoming  of  the  answer  and  the  replication  thereto  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  then  see  and  know  what  colorable  excuse 
can  be  offered,  either  by  the  accused  President  in  his  own  person  or  through  his 
representatives,  why  this  trial  should  be  delayed  a  single  hour. 

If  he  be  innocent  of  the  grave  accusations  prepared  aeainst  him,  the  truth  will 
soon  be  ascertained  by  this  enlightened  body ;  and  he  has  the  right,  if  the  fact 
so  appear,  to  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  the  country  a  right  to  a  speedy  deter- 
mination of  this  important  question.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  guilty  of 
these  grave  and  serious  charges,  what  man  is  there  within  this  body  or  outside 
of  this  body  ready  to  say  that  he  should  one  day  or  hour  longer  disgrace  the 
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high  position  which  has  been  held  hitherto  by  some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
illastrions  of  the  laud  ? 

We  think  that  the  execntive  power  of  this  nation  can  only  be  reposed  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  faithfnl  to  their  great  trust.  The  people  so  think.  They 
have  made  that  issue  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  this  bar ;  and 
while  we  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  indecent  haste,  we,  too.  demand  in  the 
Dame  of  all  the  people,  most  respectfully,  that  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary 
delay,  and  no  delay  at  all  until  good  cause  is  shown  for  delay  in  the  mode  and 
manner  hitherto  observed  in  proceedings  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  fesolution  offered  by  the  honor- 
able member  irom  Ohio  shall  be  read.     I  did  not  hear  it  distinctly. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  It  will  be  reported. 

The  Chief  Cleuk.  The  order  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Sherman  is  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  That  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  shall  proceed  on  the  6th  day  of 
April  next. 

The  senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gonkling]  moves  to  amend  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  word  "  ordered,**  and  inserting : 

That,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the  pending  im- 
peachment shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  information.  Is  there  any  period 
within  which  the  replication  is  to  be  filed  ?  There  is  nothing  on  the'face  of  that 
order  limiting  the  time  within  which  the  replication  may  be  filed.  If  the 
managers  propose  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  order  to  file  the  replication  on  the 
day  the  answer  may  come  in,  or  on  any  specific  day  after  the  coming  in  of  the 
answer,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  liable  to  objection ;  but  the  accused  may  well 
be  in  ignorance  of  the  time  when  the  trial  will  begin  under  the  order  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Manager  Bcnoham.  Will  the  honorable  senator  allow  me  to  suggest  to 
him  that  we  can  only  file  the  replication  with  the  consent  and  after  consultation 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  therefore  the  answer  to  his  suggestion 
is  that  as  soon  as  answer  be  made  here  according  to  the  usage  and  practice  in 
cases  of  this  sort  we  will  respectfully  demand  a  copy  of  the  answer  that  we 
may  lay  it  before  the  house  and  report  to  this  body  as  soon  as  the  hous»  will 
order  us  its  replication.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  done  within  one  or  two  da}  s 
after  the  answer  is  filed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  I  meant — 

Mr.  Conkli.ng.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  Reluctant  as  I  am  to  make  it, 
I  ask  for  the  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-third  rules. 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  can  be  had.  The  Chair  understood  the 
senator  from  Maryland  as  simply  asking  for  an  explanation  from  the  managers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  rule,  Mr.  Preyident  ? 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rule. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  honorable  member  from  New  York  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  I  rose  to  debate  the  question.  I  only  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  what  the  question  was.     I  suppose  that  is  allowable. 

ihe  Chief  Justice.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  on  the  substitute 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Dbakb.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken  resulted — ^yeas  40,  nays 
10,  aa  follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbet t, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Feny,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinfl^hajsen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Henderson, 
Hofward,  Howe,  Morgan,  .Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
Kew  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  Tmmbtill,  Van  Winkle.  Willey,  Williams,  Wilsou,  and  Yates— 40 

MATS — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Dayis,  Dixon,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Pat- 
terson of  Tennessee,  Sanlsbuiy,  and  Vickers — 10. 

A IISJLBT— Messrs.  Cragin,  Doolittle,  Norton,  and  Wade— 4. 

3  I  P 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  as  amended.    The 

olerk  will  report  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  it,  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  That,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  die 
pending  impeachment  shall  proceed  immediatelj  after  replication  shall  be  filed. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  there  he  no  motion  for  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  honorable 
managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the 
accused,  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  on  the  present  impeachment  adjourn  to 
the  23d  day  of  the  present  mouth,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  send  an 
order  to  the  Chair  for  that  purpose.  M7  motion  is  made  subject  to  any  action 
the  managers  may  see  fit  to  lay  before  us,  or  the  counsel  for  the  accused.  I 
will  not  press  it  if  they  have  anything  to  propose. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Have  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives anything  to  propose  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Blxgham.  Nothing  further  at  present. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  accused  anything  to  propose? 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Nothing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  motion  is  to  adjourn  the  Senate  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  this  impeachment  until  the  23d  of  March. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  thereupon  vacated  the  chair. 


Monday,  March  S3, 1868. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  escorted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
heretofore  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  open  the  court  by  procla- 
matibn. 

The  Seeoeant-at-arms.  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye:  all  persons  are  com- 
manded to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for  the 
ti'ial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  at  the  door,  and  their  presence  was^announced  by  the  Sergeant- 
at-arms. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  take  the  seats  assigned  to  them  bj 
the  Senate. 

The  managers  accordingly  took  the  seats  provided  for  them  in  the  area  of 
the  Senate  to  the  left  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  counsel  for  the  President,  Hon.  Henry  Stanbery,  of  Kentucky  ;  Hon. 
B.  R.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee; 
William  M.  Evarts,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  William  S.  Groesbeck,  of 
Ohio,  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  on  the  right  of  the  Chair. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  announced  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wash- 
bume,  of  Hlinois,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  entered  the  chamber,  and  the  members  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  assigned  them. 

The  Secretary  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Doolittle,  who  had  not  heretofore 
been  sworn,  and  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  rules  was  administered  to  bim  by 
the  Chief  Justice. 
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The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutea  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  sitting. 

The  Secretary  read  the  joomal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  March  13,  of 
the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  articles  of  impeachment. 

On  the  journal  of  those  proceedings  occui:  the  following  entries  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  that  occasion,  when  it  had  retired  for  deliberation : 

The  Senate,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  having  retired  to  their  conference  chamber,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  motion  presented  by  Mr  Edmunds :  and, 

After  debate. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Drake  to  amend  the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Edmunds,  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  word  **  ordered,'*  and  in  lieu  thereof  inserting : 

That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before  Friday 
the  20th  day  of  March,  ihstant. 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmatire — jeas  88,  nays  20. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Drake, 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  desire^  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Drake,  Ferry, 
Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Trumbull,  Willey, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates. 

lliose  who  voted  in  the  nesAtive  are — 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Fre- 
llnghuyseu,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbuiy,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  as  amended, 

After  debate, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  that  the  Senate  reconsider  its  vote  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Drake  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

It  waa  determined  iu  the  affinnative — ^yeas  27,  nays  23. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drake, 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present, 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmunds,  Fes- 
senden, Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates. 

So  the  Senate  reconsidered  its  vote  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake  to  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Edmunds ;  and, 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake,  by  striking  out 
the  words  '^Fridt^,  the  20th,'*  and  inserting  the  words  "Monday,  the  23d," 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative ;  and, 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  as  amended  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull, 

It  waa  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  again  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  as  amended  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  L>rake,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Trumbull  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Ordered,  That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before 
Monday,  the  23d  day  of  March  instant," 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

Thereupon,  '  '         * 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chamber. 

Mr.  DAViij.  Mr.  Gbief  Justice,  I  rise  to  make  the  same  question  to  the  Goart 
which  I  made  in'  the  Senate,  and  'I  think  that  now  is  the  appropriate  time,  before 
the  Goart  has  decided  to  take  up  the  case.  I  therefore  submit  to  the  Court  a 
motion  in  writing. 

The  Chibf  Justicr.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  motion. 
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The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  tlie  Court  of  Impeachment,  from  tlie  State  of 
Kentucky,  moves  the  Court  to  make  this  order: 

The  Constitution  having^  vested  the  Senate  with  the  sole  power  to  try  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  the  President  of  the  United  States  preferred  bv  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  having  also  declared  that  **the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  State  chosen  by  the  leeislatures  thereof,"  and  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Soath  Carolina,  Geor^a,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  having,  each  by  its  legislature,  chosen  two  senators  who  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  excluded  oy  the  Senate  from  their  seats  respectively,  without  any  judgment  by  the  Senate 
against  them  personally  and  individually  on  the  points  of  their  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications, it  is 

Ordered,  That  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial  of  the  President  cannot  be  legally  and 
constitutionally  formed  while  the  senators  from  the  States  aforesaid  are  thus  excluded  from 
the  Senate ;  and  this  case  is  continued  until  the  senators  from  these  States  are  permitted  to 
take  their  seats  in  the  Senate,  subject  to  all  constitutional  exceptions  to  their  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  severally. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Preflident 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  does  not  admit  of  debate. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  receiving  of  the  paper  as  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  motion,  which  will  cover 
the  case,  perhaps.  I  move  that  the  paper  be  not  received,  upon  which  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HowB.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  submit  a  question  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  submit  if  the  motion  offered  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky  be 
in  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  comes  before  the  Senate  in  the  shape  of  an 
order  submitted  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Court  of  Impeachment. 
The  twenty-third  rule  requires  that  *'all  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made 
and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without 
debate,  subject,  however,  to  the  operation  of  rale  seven.''  The  seventh  rule 
requires  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  to  '*  submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a 
division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions ;  but  the  same  shall, 
on  the  demand  of  one-fifih  of  the  members  present,  be  decided  by  yeas  and  nays." 
This  rule  applies  to  every  order  submitted  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  under  the 
twenty-third  rule.     The  Chair  rules  that  the  order  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Co.XNESS.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Co.XNESS.  Is  the  motion  submitted  by  me  in  order  in  connection  with  it  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  No,  sir. 

Several  Senators.  Let  us  have  a  square  vote. 

Other  Senators.  Let  us  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  order  proposed. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  2,  nays 
49  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Davis  and  McCreery — 2. 

Nays — Messrs.  Antbony,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conoess* 
Corbett,  Cra^in,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Freliog- 
hnvsen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Mor- 
rill of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull.  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yatea— 49. 

Absent — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  daulsbury,  and  Wade — 8. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  order  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  yeas  are  2  and  the  nays  49.    The  motion  is  lost. 
Are  the  counsel  for  the  President  ready  to  file  their  answer  1 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  honora- 
ble court,  made  at  the  last  session,  that  the  answer  of  the  President  ahoald  be 
filed  to-day,  we  have  it  ready.    The  counsel,  abandonbg  all  other  engagements, 
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some  of  ns  quitting  oar  coarts,  oar  cases,  and  oor  clients,  have  devoted  every 
hoar^  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  labor  has  been  incessant  and 
exhaustive.  We  have  devoted,  as  I  say,  not  only  every  hour  ordinarily  devoted 
to  labor,  but  many  required  for  necessary  rest  and  recreation  have  been  con- 
sumed in  this  work.  It  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  of  profound  regret  to  us 
that  the  honorable  court  did  not  allow  us  more  time.  Nevertheless  we  hope  tliat 
the  answer  will  be  found  in  all  respects  sufficient  ¥rithin  the  law.  Such  as  it  is, 
we  are  now  ready  to  read  and  file  it. 

The  Ghibp  Josticb.  The  counsel  will  read  the  answer  of  th(}  President. 

Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  read  the  answer  to  the  close  of  that  portion  relative 
to  the  first  article  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv  read  that  portion  of  the  answer  beginning  with  the  reply  to 
the  second  article  to  the  close  of  the  response  to  the  ninth  article. 

Mr.  EvARTs  read  the  residue  of  the  answer. 

The  answer  is  as  follows : 

SenaU  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial  oj 

Andrew  Johnson^  President  of  the   United  States. 

The  answer  of  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States. 

ANSWER  TO   ARTICLE  !• 

For  answer  to  the  first  article  he  says :  That  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1862, 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  during  the  first  term 
of  his  presidency,  and  was  commissioned,  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  hold  the  said  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President ; 
that  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  was  created  by  an  act  of 
the  first  Congress  in  its  first  session,  passed  on  the  7th  day  of  Augast,  A.  D. 
1789,  and  in  and  by  that  act  it  was  provided  and  enacted  that  the  said  Secre- 
tary fior  the  Department  of  War  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  and  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  relative  to  the  subjects  within  the 
scope  of  said  department ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  said  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  said  department  in  snch  a  manner  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall,  from  time  to  time,  order  and  instruct. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  by  force  of  the  act  afore- 
said and  by  reason  of  his  appointment  aforesaid  the  said  Stanton  became  the 
principal  officer  in  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  within 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Ooustitutiou  of  the  United  States,  and  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  settled  and  uniform  practice  of  each  and  etery  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  said  Stanton  then  became,  and  so  long  as  he  should  continue 
to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  must  continue  to 
be*  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
persoti  intrusted  to  act  for  and  represent  the  President  in  matters  enjoined  upon 
him  or  intrusted  to  Him  by  the  President  touching  the  department  aforesaid,  and 
and  for  whose  conduct  in  such  capacity,  subordinate  to  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent is,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  responsible. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  upon,  and  by  reason  of,  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865, 
and  the   said  Stanton  was  then  holding  the  said  office  of  Secretaiy  for  the 
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Department  of  War  nnder  and  by  reason  of  the  appointment  and  commiseiOQ 
aforesaid ;  and,  not  having  been  removed  from  the  said  office  by  this  respondent, 
the  said  Stanton  continued  to  hold  the  same  under  the  appointment  and  commis- 
sion aforesaid,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  until  the  time  hereinafter  par- 
ticularly mentioned ;  and  at  no  time  received  any  appointment  or  commisuon 
save  as  above  detailed. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  on  and  prior  to  the  5th  day 
of  August,  A.  I>.  1867,  this  respondent,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and 
having  the  constitutional  right  to  resort  to  and  rely  upon  the  person  holding 
that  office  for  advice  concerning  the  great  and  difficult  public  duties  enjoined  on 
the  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  became  satis- 
fied that  he  could  not  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  without  hazard  of  the  public  interest ; 
that  the  relations  between  the  said  Stanton  and  the  President  no  longer  permit- 
ted the  President  to  resort  to  him  for  advice,  or  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  safely  responsible  for  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Wai*,  as  by  law  required,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the 
President ;  and  thereupon,  by  force  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  devolve  on  the  President  the  power  and  the  duty  to  control  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  that  executive  department  of  the  government,  and  by 
rea^on  of  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  this  respondent  did  necessarily  consider  and  did  determine 
that  the  said  Stanton  ought  no  longer  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War.  And  this  respondent,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  him  as  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  give  effect  to  such  his  decision  and  determination,  did, 
on  the  5th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1867,  address  to  the  said  Stanton  a  note,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  true  copy  : 

Sir  :  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your  remfnation 
as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

To  which  note  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following  reply  : 

War  Department,  Washington,  August  5, 1667. 

Sm:  Tour  note  of  this  day  has  been  received,  stating  that  **  public  considerationa  of  a 
high  character  constrain  you"  to  say  ^*  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be 
accepted." 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character,  which 
alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  department,  constnun  me  not  to  sesign 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

This  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  thereon  of  opinion 
that,  having  regard  to  the  necessary  official  relations  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  having  regard  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  for  the  conduct  of  the  said  Secretary,  and  having 
regard  to  the  permanent  executive  authority. of  the  office  which  the  respondent 
holds  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  was  impossible, 
consistently  with  the  public  interests,  to  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  continue  to 
hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  it  then  became 
the  official  duty  of  the  respondent,  iEis  President  of  the  United  States,  to  consider 
and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  done  by  him^  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  informed  and  verily  believed  that  it  was  practically 
settled  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  so  considered 
and,  uniformly  and  in  great  numbers  of  instances,  acted  on  by  each  Cougrees 
and  President  of  the  United  States,  in  succession,  from  President  Washington 
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to,  and  including,  President  Lincoln,  and  from  the  first  Congress  to  tbe  thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  conferred  on  the 
President,  as  part  of  the  execncive  power  and  as  one  of  the  necessary  means 
and  instruments  of  performing  the  executive  duty  expressly  imposed  on  him  by 
the  Constitution  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  the  power 
at  any  and  all  times  of  removing  from  office  all  executive' officers  for  cause  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  President  alone.  This  respondent  had,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution,  required  the  opinion  of  each  principal  officer  of  the  executive 
departments  upon  this  question  of  constitutional  executive  power  and  duty,  and 
had  been  advised  by  each  of  them,  including  the  said  Stanton,  Secretary  for 
tlie  Department  of  War,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  this 
power  was  lodged  by  the  tronstitution  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  could  be  lawfully  exercised  by  him,  and  the  Congress 
could  not  deprive  him  thereof ;  and  this  respondent,  in  his  capacity  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  because  in  that  capacity  he  was  both  enabled  and 
bound  to  use  his  best  judgment  upon  this  question,  did,  in  good  faith  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  come  to  the  conclusion  and  opinion,  and 
did  make  the  same  known  to  the  honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
a  message  dated  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  (a  true  copy  whereof  is  here- 
unto annexed  and  marked  A.)  that  the  power  last  mentioned  was  conferred  and 
the  duty  of  exercising  it,'  in  fit  cases,  was  imposed  on  the  President  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President  could  not  be  deprived  of 
this  power  or  relieved  of  this  duty,  nor  could  the  same  be  vested  by  law  in  the 
President  and  the  Senate  jointly,  either  in  part  or  whole ;  and  this  has  ever  since 
remained  and  was  the  opinion  of  this  respondent  at  the  time  when  he  was 
forced  as  aforesaid  to  consider  and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might 
lawfully  be  done  by  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause 
the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  also  then  aware  that  by  the  first  section  of  ''An  act 
reguladng  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1 867,  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  it  was  enacted  as  follows : 

That  every  personjiolding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  content  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any 
such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
soeh  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duhr  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided :  Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  one  mouth  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act  was  understood  and  intended  to 
be  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  by  which  that  act  was  passed, 
that  the  power  to  remove  executive  officers  for  cause  might,  by  law,  be  taken 
from  the  President  and  vested  in  him  and  the  Senate  jointly ;  and  although  this 
respondent  had  arrived  at  and  still  retained  the  opinion  above  expressed,  and 
verily  believed,  as  he  still  believes,  that  the  said  first  section  of  the  last-men- 
tioned act  was  and  is  wholly  inoperative  and  void  by  reason  of  its  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  same  had  been 
enacted  by  the  constitutional  majority  in  each  of  the  two  houses  of  that  Con- 
gress, this  respondent  considered  it  to  be  proper  to  examine  and  decide  whether 
die  particular  case  of  the  said  Stanton,  on  which  it  was  this  respondent's  duty 
to  acty  was  within  or  without  the  terms  of  that  first  section  of  the  act ;  or,  if 
within  it,  whether  the  President  had  not  the  power,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  act,  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  having,  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  so 
examined  and  considered,  did  form  the  opinion  that  the  case  of  the  said  Stan- 
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ton  and  bis  tenure  of  office  were  not  a£fected  by  tbe  first  section  of  tbe  la«t- 
uamed  act. 

And  tbis  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  tbat  although  a  case  thus  ex- 
isted which,  in  his  judgment  as  President  of  the  United  States,  called  for  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  although  this  respondent  was  of 
opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  said  office  was  vested  in  tbe 
President  of  tlie  United  States ;  and  although  tbis  respondent  was  also  of  tbe 
opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  tbat  the  case  of  the  said  Stanton  was  not  affected  by 
the  first  section  of  tbe  last-named  act ;  and  although  each  of  tbe  said  opinions 
bad  been  formed  by  this  respondent  upon  an  actual  Case,  requiring  him,  in  his 
capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  to  come  to  some  judgment  and 
determination  thereon,  yet  tbis  respondent,  as  President  of  tbe  IJnited  States, 
desired  and  determined  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  question  of  tbe  construction 
and  effect  of  tbe  said  first  section  of  tbe  last-named  act,  and  also  the  broader 
question  of  tbe  executive  power  conferred  on  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  by  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States,  to  remove  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  one  of  the  executive  departments  for  cause  seeming  to  him  sufficient ; 
and  tbis  respondent  also  desired  and  determined  tbat,  if  from  causes  over  which 
be  could  exert  no  control,  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  and 
have,  in  some  way,  determined  either  or  both  of  tbe  said  last-named  questions, 
it  was  in  accordance  with  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  was 
required  of  the  President  thereby,  that  questions  of  so  much  gravity  and  impor- 
tance, upon  which  tbe  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  tbe  government 
bud  disagreed,  which  involved  powers  considered  by  all  branches  of  tbe  govern- 
ment, during  its  entire  history  down  to  tbe  year  1867,  to  have  been  confided 
by  the  Coustitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  President,  and  to  be  necessary 
for  tbe  complete  and  proper  execution  of  his  constitutional  duties,  should  be  in 
some  proper  way  suomitted  to  tbat  judicial  department  of  tbe  government 
intrusted  by  the  Constitution  with  tbe  power,  and  subjected  by  it  to  the  duty, 
not  only  of  determining  finally  the  construction  of  and  effect  of  all  acts  of 
Congress,  but  of  comparing  them  with  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  pronouncing  them  inoperative  when  found  in  conflict  with'  tbat  fundamental 
law  which  tbe  people  have  enacted  for  the  government  of  all  their  servants. 
And  to  these  ends,  first,  tbat  through  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  tbe  United 
States,  the  absolute  duty  of  tbe  President  to  substitute  some  fit  person  in  place 
of  Mr.  Stanton  as  one  of  bis  advisers,  and  as  a  principal  subordinate  officer 
whose  official  conduct  be  was  responsible  for  and  bad  lawful  right  to  control, 
might,  if  possible,  be  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  raising  any  one  of 
tbe  questions  aforesaid ;  and,  second,  if  tbis  duty  could  not  be  so  performed, 
then  tbat  these  questions,  or  such  of  them  as  might  necessarily  arise,  should  be 
judicially  determined  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  end  or  purpose  this 
respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  on  tbe  12th  day  of  August,  1867, 
seven  days  after  tbe  reception  bf  tbe  letter  of  tbe  said  Stanton  of  tbe  5th  of 
August,  hereinbefore  stated,  did  issue  to  tbe  said  Stanton  the  order  following, 
namely : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  August  12,  ]867. 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitntion 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  ofiSce  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

You  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized 
and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  your  custody  cuid  charge. 

The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
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To  which  Baid  order  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following  reply : 

War  Departmbxt, 
Washington  City,  August  12,  1867. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  date  has  been  received,  informing;  me  tbat,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
Tested  in  you  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  am  suspend- 
ed from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertain- 
ing to  the  same,  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who 
has  this  day  been  authorized  ana  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  all 
lecords,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  my  custody  and  charge.  Under  a 
sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitution  and  lavi  s  of 
the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  without  legal  cause,  to 
suspe\id  me  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  functions  pertaining 
to  toe  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  any  person  tlie 
records,  books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  Gtoeral  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been  appointed  ad  ihttrim,,  and 
has  noti6ed  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no  ait«iruative  but  to  submil, 
under  protest,  to  superior  forc«. 

To  the  President. 

And  tbis  respondent,  further  answering,  eajs,  that  it  is  provided  in  and  by 
the  second  section  of  *'An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices/'  that 
tbe  President  may  suspend  an  officer  from  the  performance  of  tbe  duties  of  the 
office  held  by  him,  for  certain  causes  therein  designated,  until  tbe  next  meeting 
of  the  Senate,  and  until  tbe  case  shall  be  acted  on  by  tbe  Senate;  that  tbis 
reapondeut,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  advised,  and  he  verily  be- 
lieved and  still  believes,  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from  office  confided 
to  him  by  tbe  Constitution  as  aforesaid  includes  tbe  power  of  suspension  from 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  this  respondent*  by  tbe  order  afore- 
said, did  suspend  the  said  Stanton  from  office,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  or  until,  tbe  Senate  should  have  acted  upon  tbe  case,  but  by  force  of 
the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  tbe 
United  States,  indefinitely  and  at  tbe  pleasure  of  tbe  President,  and  the  order, 
in  form  aforesaid,  was  made  known  to  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  on  tbe 
li^th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1867,  as  will  be  more  fully  hereinafter  stated. 

And  this  respondent,  fnrtber  answering,  says,  that  in  and  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1795,  it  was,  among  other  things,  provided  and  enacted  that,  in  case 
of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  tbe  Department  of  War,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  tbe  President,  in  case  be  shall  think  it  necessary, 'to  authorize  any  per- 
son to  perform  tbe  duties  of  that  office  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such 
vacancy  filled,  but  not  exceeding  the  term  of  six  montbs  ;  and  tbis  respondent, 
being  advised  and  believing  that  such  law  was  in  full  force  and  not  repealed,  by 
an  order  dated  August  12,  1867,  did  authorize  and  empower  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
General  of  tbe  armies  of  the  United  States,  to  act  as  Secretary  for  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  War  ad  intervntt  in  the  form  in  which  similar  authority  had  theretofore 
been  given,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  until  tbe  Senate  should 
act  on  tbe  case,  but  at  tbe  pleasure  of  tbe  President,  subject  only  to  the  limita- 
tion of  six  montbs  in  the  said  last -men  tinned  act  contained  ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
last-named  order  was  made  known  to  tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  on  tbe  12th 
day  of  December,  A.  D.  1867,  as  will  be  bereinafter  more  fully  stated;  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  design  and  intention  aforesaid,  if  it  should  become  necessary 
to  submit  tbe  said  questions  to  a  judicial  determination,  this  respondent,  at  oz 
near  tbe  date  of  tbe  last-mentioned  order,  did  make  known  such  his  purpose  to 
<^taiu  a  judicial  decision  of  the  said  questions,  or  such  of  tbem  as  might  be 
necessary. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  in  further  pursuance  of  his 
intention  and  design,  if  possible,  to  perform  what  be  judged  to  be  bis  imperative 
duty,  to  prevent  the  said  Stanton  from  longer  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
Uie  Department  of  War,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding,  if  possible,  any  ques- 
tion respecting  the  extent  of  the  power  of  removal  from  executive  office  conhded 
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to  the  Preaident  by  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  and  anj  qaeBtion 
respecting  the  construction  and  effect  of  the  first  section  of  the  said  '*act  regulating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices/'  while  he  should  not,  by  any  act  of  his,  aban- 
don and  relinquish,  either  a  power  which  he  beliered  the  Gonstitntion  had  con- 
ferred on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  or  a  power  designedly  left  to  him  by  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress  last  aforesaid,  this  respondent  did,  on  the  12th  day  of  December, 
18G7,  transmit  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  message  a  copy  whereof 
is  hereunto  annexed  and  marked  B,  wherein  he  made  known  the  orders  afore- 
said and  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  same,  so  far  as  this  respondent  then 
considered  it  material  and  necessary  that  the  same  should  be  set  forth,  and  reit- 
erated his  views  concerning  the  constitutional  power  of  removal  vested  in  the 
President,  and  also  expressed  his  views  concerning  the  construction  of  the  said 
first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act,  as  respected  the  power  of  the  President 
to'  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  well  hoping  that  this  respondent  could  thus  perform  what  he  then  be- 
lieved, and  still  believes,  to  be  his  imperative  duty  in  reference  to  the  said  Stan- 
ton, without  derogating  from  the  powers  which  this  respondent  believed  were 
confided  to  the  President,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  without  the  neces- 
aity  of  raising,  judicially,  any  questions  respecting  the  same. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  this  hope  not  having  been 
realized,  the  President  was  compelled  either  to  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  resume 
the  said  office  and  remain  therein  contrary  to  the  settled  convictions  of  the  Pres- 
ident, formed  as  aforesaid,  respecting  the  powers  confided  to  him  and  the  duties 
required  of  him  by  the  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the 
opinion  formed  as  aforesaid,  that  the  first  section  pf  the  last-mentioned  act  did 
not  affect  the  case  of  the  said  Stanton,  and  contrary  to  the  fixed  belief  of  the 
President  that  he  could  no  longer  advise  with  or  trust  or  he  responsible  for  the 
said  Stanton,  in  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  els^ 
he  was  compelled  to  take  such  steps  as  might,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President, 
be  lawftd  and  necessary  to  raise,  for  a  judicial  decision,  the  questions  affecting 
the  lawful  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to  resume  the  said  office,  or  the  power  of 
the  said  Staunton  to  persist  in  refusing  to  quit  the  said  office  if  he  should  persist 
in  actually  refusing  to  quit  the  same ;  and  to  this  end,  and  to  this  end  only, 
this  respondent  did,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  issue  the  order  for  the 
removal  of  the  said  Stanton,  in  the  said  first  article  mention<  d  and  set  forth,,  and 
the  order  authorizing  the  said  Lorenzo  F.  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim^  in  the  said  second  article  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent,  proceeding  to  answer  specifically  each  substantial  allega- 
tion in  the  said  first  article,  says :  He  denies  that  the  said  Stanton,  on  the  21st 
day  of  February,  1868.  was  lawfully  in  possession  of  the  said  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War.  He  denies  that  the  said  Stanton,  on  the  day  last 
mentioned,  was  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  the  said  office  against  the  will  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  denies  that  the  said  order  for  the  removal 
of  the  said  Stanton  was  unlawfully  issued.  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was 
issued  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of 
certain  civil  offices."  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was  a  violation  of  the  last- 
mentioned  act.  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was  a  violation  of  the  Gonstitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  law  thereof,  or  of  his  oath  of  office.  He 
denies  that  the  said  order  was  issued  with  an  intent  to  violate  the  Gonstitution 
of  the  United  States  or  any  law  thereof,  or  this  respondent's  oath  of  office ;  and 
he  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  insists  that  not  only  was  it  issued  by  him  in  the 
performance  of  what  he  believed  to  be  an  imperative  official  duty,  but  in  the 
performance  of  what  this  honorable  court  will  consider  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
imperative  official  duty.  And  he  denies  that  any  and  all  substantive  matters, 
in  the  said  first  article  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are  therein 
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Stated  and  set  forth,  do,  by  law,  eonstitate  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  within 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  theOonstitntion  of  the  United  States. 

ANSWBR  TO  ABTICLB  II. 

And  for  answer  to  the  second  article,  this  respondent  sajs  that  he  admits  he 
did  issae  and  deliver  to  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  the  said  writing  set  forth  iu  said 
second  article,  bearing  date  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  Febrnary  21, 
18C8,  addressed  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General 
United  States  army,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  he  further  admits 
that  the  same  was  so  issued  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  then  in  session ;  but  he  denies  that  he  thereby  violated  the  Con- 
Blitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law  thereof,  or  that  he  did  thereby  intend 
to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  provisions  of  any  act  of 
Congpress ;  and  this  respondent  refers  to  his  answer  to  said  first  article  for  a  full 
statement  of  the  purposes  and  intentions  with  which  said  order  was  issued,  and 
adopts  the  same  as  part  of  his  answer  to  this  article ;  and  he  further  denies  that 
there  was  then  and  there  no  vacancy  in  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  commit  or  was  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  this  respondent  maintains  and  will  insist : 

1.  That  at  the  date  and  delivery  of  said  writing  there  was  a  vacancy  existing 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

2.  That,  notwithstanding  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  then  in  ses- 
sion, it  was  lawful  and  according  to  long  and  well-established  usage  to  empower 
and  authorize  the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim, 

3.  That  if  the  said  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  civil  offices  be  held  to  be  a 
valid  law,  no  provision  of  the  same  was  violated  by  the  issuing  of  said  order  or 
by  the  designation  of  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLB  III. 

And  for  answer  to  said  third  article,  this  respondent  says  that  he  abides  by 
his  answer  to  said  first  and  second  articles  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  responsive 
to  the  allegations  contained  in  the  said  third  article,  and,  withouj;  here  again 
repeating  the  same  answer,  prays  the  same  be  taken  as  an  answer  to  this  third 
article  is  fully  as  if  here  again  set  out  at  length  ;  and  as  to  the  new  allegation 
contained  in  said  third  article,  that  this  respondent  did  appoint  the  said  Thomas 
to  be  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  tnis  respondent  denies 
that  he  gave  any  other  authority  to  said  Thomas  than  such  as  appears  in  said 
written  authority  set  out  in  said  article,  by  which  he  authorized  and  empowered 
said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  €ul  interim  ;  and 
he  denies  that  the  same  amounts  to  an  appointment,  and  insists  that  it  is  only  a 
designation  of  an  officer  of  that  department  to  act  temporarily  as  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  nntil  an  appointment  should  be  made.  But, 
whether  the  said  written  authority  amounts  to  an  appointment  or  to  a  temporary 
authority  or  desigpnation,  this  respondent  denies  that  in  any  sense  he  did  thereby 
intend  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  that  he  thereby  in- 
tended to  give  the  said  order  the  character  or  effect  of  an  appointment  in  the 
constitntionid  or  legal  sense  of  that  term.  He  further  denies  that  there  was  no 
Tacancy  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  existing  at  the 
date  of  said  written  authority. 

ANSWBB  TO  ABTICLB   IV. 

And  for  answer  to  said  fourth  article  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the  said 
21st  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  or 
place,  he  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  or  with  the 
said  Thomas  and  any  other  person  or  persons,  with  intent,  by  intimidations  and 
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threats,  unlawfullj  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  said  Stanton  from  holding  said 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  in  violation  of  the  Gonetitation 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  Congress  in  said 
article  mentioned,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  commit  or  was  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  in  office.  On  the  contrary  thereof,  protesting  that  the  said  Stanton  was 
not  then  and  there  lawfully  the  Secretary  for  the  Departm<^nt  of  War,  this 
respondent  states  that  hi3  sole  purpose  in  authorizing  the  said  Thomas  to  act  as 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interirn  was,  as  is  fully  stated  in  his 
answer  to  the  said  first  article,  to  hring  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  said 
Stanton  to  hold  said  office,  notwithstanding  his  said  suspension,  and  notwith- 
standing the  said  order  of  removal,  and  notwithstanding  the  said  authority  of 
the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  to  the  test  of  a  final 
decision  hy  the  Suprome  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  earliest  practicable 
mode  by  which  the  question  could  be  brought  before  that  tribunal. 

This  respondent  did  not  conspire  or  agree  with  the  said  Thomas,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons,  to  use  intimidation  or  threats  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  said 
Stanton  from  holding  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 
nor  did  this  respondent  at  any  time  command  or  advise  the  said  Thomas  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  resort  to  or  use  either  threats  or  intimidations  for  that 
purpose.  The  only  means  in  the  contemplation  or  purpose  of  respondent  to  be 
used  are  set  forth  fully  in  the  said  orders  of  February  21,  the  first  addressed  to 
Mr.  Stanton  and  the  second  to  the  said  Thomas. 

By  the  first  order  the  respondent  notified  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  was  removed 
from  the  said  office,  and  that  his  functions  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War  were  to  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  that  order ;  and.  he  also  thereby 
notified  the  said  Stauton  that  the  said  Thomas  had  been  authorized  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  and  ordered  the  said  Stanton  to 
transfer  to  him  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  in  his 
custody  and  charge  ;  and  by  the  second  order  this  respondent  notified  the  said 
Thomas  of  the  removal  firom  office  of  the  said  Stanton,  and  authorized  him  to 
act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  and  directed  him  to 
immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office,  and 
to  receive  the  transfer  of  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty from  Mr.  Stanton  then  in  his  custody  and  cnarge. 

Respondent  gave  no  instructions  to  the  said  Thomas  to  use  intimidation  or 
threats  to  enforce  obedience  to  these  orders.  He  gave  him  no  authority  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  or  any  other  force  to  enable  him  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  office,  or  of  the  books,  papers,  records,  or  property  thereof.  The 
only  agency  resorted  to  or  intended  to  be  resorted  to  was  by  means  of  the  said 
executive  orders  requiring  obedience.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Depai'tment  of 
War  refused  to  obey  these  orders,  and  still  holds  undisturbed  possession  and 
custody  of  that  department,  and  of  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  ppblic 
property  therein.  Respondent  further  states  that,  in  execution  of  the  orders  so 
by  this  rertpoudent  given  to  the  said  Thomas,  he,  the  said  Thomas,  proceeded  in 
a  peaceful  manner  to  demand  of  the  said  Stanton  a  surrender  to  him  of  tlie 
public  property  in  the  said  department,  and  to  vacate  the  possession  of  the 
same,  and  to  allow  him,  the  said  Thomas,  peaceably  to  exercise  the  duties 
devolved  upon  him  by  authority  of  the  President.  That,  as  this  respondent  has 
been  informed  and  believes,  the  said  Stanton  peremptorily  refused  obedience  to 
the  orders  so  issued.  Upon  such  refusal  no  force  or  threat  of  force  was  used  by 
the  said  Thomas,  by  authority  of  the  President  or  otherwise,  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, either  then  or  at  any  subsequent  time. 

This  respondent  doth  here  except  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  said  fourth  article,  and  states  for  ground  of  exception  that  it  is  not 
stated  that  there  was  any  agreement  between  this  respondent  and  the  said 
Thomas,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  use  intimidation  and  throats,  nor  is 
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there  any  allegation  ae  to  the  nattire  of  said  iDtimidatioD  and  threats,  or  that 
there  was  any  agreement  to  carry  them  into  execution,  or  that  any  step  was 
taken  or  agreed  to  be  taken  to  carry  them  into  execution,  and  that  the  allegation 
in  said  article  that  the  intent  of  said  conspiracy  was  to  use  intimidation  and 
threats  is  wholly,  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  said  intent 
formed  the  basis  or  become  a  part  of  any  agreement  between  the  said  alleged 
conspirators,  and,  furthermore,  that  there  is  no  allegation  of  any  conspiracy  or 
agreement  to  use  intimidation  or  threats. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  V. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  fifth  article  this  respondent  denies  that  on  tl>e 
said  2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  or  at  any  other  time  or  times  in  the  same  year 
before  tl^e  said  2d  day  of  March,  1868,  or  at  any  prior  or  subsequent  time,  at 
Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  place,  this  respondent  did  unlawfully 
conspire  with  the  said  Thomas,  or  with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  prevent 
or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  said  act  entitled  "An  act. regulating  the  tennre 
of  certain  civil  offices,"  or  that,  in  pursuance  of  said  alleged  conspiracy,  he  did 
unlawfully  attempt  to  prevent  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  holding  said 
oiffice  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  that  he  did  thereby  commit, 
or  that  he  was  thereby  guilty  of,  a  .high  misdemeanor  in  office.  Respondent, 
pi'otesting  that  said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  btgs  leave  to  refer  to  his  answer  given  to  the  fourth  article  and  to  his 
answer  given  to  the  first  article,  as  to  his  intent  and  purpose  in  issuing  the  orders 
for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  authority  given  to  the  said  Thomas, 
and  prays  equal  benefit  therefrom  as  if  the  same  were  here  again  repeated  and 
fully  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent  excepts  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  said  fifth  article,  and 
states  his  ground  for  i^uch  exception,  that  it  is  not  alleged  by  what  means  or  by 
what  agreement  the  said  alleged  conspiracy  was  formed  or  agreed  to  be  carried 
ont,  or  in  what  way  the  same  was  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  or  what  were  the 
acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  VI. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  sixth  article,  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the 
Bald  2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time 
or  place,  he  did  unlawfodly  conspire  with  the  said  Thomas  by  force  to  seize, 
take,  or  possess,  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War, 
oontnury  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts  refeiTcd  to  in  the  said  article,  or  either 
of  them,  or  with  intent  to  violate  either  of  them.  Respondent,  protesting  that 
said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  not 
only  denies  the  said  conspiracy  as  charged,  but  also  denies  any  unlawful  intent 
in  reference  to  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  in 
the  said  Department  of  War,  and  again  refers  to  his  former  answers  for  a  full 
Btatemeut  of  hia  intent  and  purpose  in  the  premises. 

•    *  ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  VIL 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  seventh  article,  respondent  denies  that  on  the  said 
2lBt  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  and 
place  he  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  the  said  Thomas  with  intent  unlawfully 
to  seize,  take,  or  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department 
of  War  with  intent  to  violate  or  disregard  the  said  act  in  the  said  seventh 
article  referred  to,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in 
office.    £ei»pondent,  protesting  that  the  said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  theve 
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Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  a^ain  refers  to  his  former  answers.  In  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable,  to  shov  the  intent  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the 
premises,  and  prays  equal  benefit  therefrom,  as  if  the  same  were  here  again 
fully  repeated.  Respondent  further  takes  exception  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
allegations  of  this  article  as  to  the  conspiracy  alleged  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  stated  in  the  exception  set  forth  in  his  answer  to  said  article  fourth. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLB  VIII. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  eighth  article  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the 
21st  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  and 
place,  he  did  issue  and  deliver  to  the  said  Thomas  the  said  letter  of  authority 
set  forth  in  the  said  eighth  article,  with  the  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War.  This  respondent,  protesting  that  there  was  a  vacan^  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  admits  that  he  did  issue  the 
said  letter  of  authority,  and  be  denies  that  the  same  was  with  any  unlawful 
intent  whatever,  either  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  any 
act  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  this  respondent  again  affiims  that  his  sole 
intent  was  to  vindicate  his  authority  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
peaceful  means  to  bring  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to  continue 
to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  of  War  to  a  final  decision  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  has  been  hereinbefore  set  forth  ;  and  he  prays 
the  same  benefit  from  his  answer  in  the  premises  e^  if  the  same  were  liere  again 
repeated  at  length. 

ANSWBR  TO  ARTICLE  IX. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  ninth  article  the  respondent  states  that  on  the  said 
22d  day  of  February,  1868,  the  following  note  was  addressed  to  the  said  Emory 
by  the  private  secretary  of  respondent : 

Executive  Mansion, 
ffashington,  D,  C,  February  ^2,  1868. 

General  :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  have  you.  call  upon 
him  as  early  as  practicable. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

WILLUM  G.  MOOSE, 

United  Slates  Armg. 

General  Emory  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  according  to  this  request 
The  object  of  responplent  was  to  be  advised  by  Oeneral  Emory,  as  commander 
of  the  department  of  Washington,  what  changes  had  been  made  in  the  military 
affairs  of  the  department.  Respondent  had  been  informed  that  various  changes 
had  been  made,  which  in  nowise  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  or  reported  to 
him  from  the  Department  of  War,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  and  desired  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  Afber  the  said  Emory  had  explained  in  detail  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place,  said  Emory  called  the  attention  of  respondent  to  a 
general  order  which  he  referred  to  and  which  this  respoudent  then  sent  for,  when 
it  was  produced.    It  is  as  follows  : 

[General  Orders  No.  17.] 

War  Department,  AnjUTAirr  General's  Oppice, 

Washington,  March  14,  1867. 

The  following  acts  of  Congress  are  published  for  the  information  and  goTemment  of  all 
concerned : 
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n— PUBUC— No.  85. 

AN  ACT  makio^  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  endiog  June  30. 1868, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  headquarters  of  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to 
military  operations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the 
General  ot  the  army,  and  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General  of 
the  army  shall  not  be  removed,  suspended,  or  relieved  from  command  or  assigned  to  duty 
elsewhere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request,  without  the  previous 
approval  of  the  Senate;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  any  officer  who  shall 
issue  orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or  obey 
any  orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that 
such  orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more 

than  twenty  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  uny  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

««  *  «  »  « 

Approved  March  2,  1867. 

♦  •  •  •  •  * 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  T0WN8END, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
Ofifieial: 


Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

General  Emory  not  onlj  called  the  attention  of  respondent  to  this  order,  bnt 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  a  section  contained  in  an  appropriation 
act  passed  by  Congress.  Respondent,  after  reading  the  order,  observed :  ''This 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  whicb  makes 
me  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  of  the  language  of  the  com- 
mission which  yon  bold."  General  Emory  tben  stated  that  this  order  had  met 
respondent's  approval.  Respondent  then  said  in  reply,  in  substance,  *'Am  I  to 
understand  tbat  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  give  an  order  bnt 
tbrongh  tbe  General-in-c!)ief,  or  General  Grant?"  General  Emory  again  reit- 
erated tbe  statement  that  it  bad  met  respondent'i^  approval,  and  tbat  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  of  tbe  leading  lawyers  of  the  country  tbat  this  order  was  con- 
Btitntioual.  Witb  some  further  consideration,  respondent  tben  inquired  tbe 
names  of  tbe  lawyers  who  bad  given  tbe  opinion,  and  be  mentioned  tbe  names 
of  two.  Respondent  tben  said  tbat  tbe  object  of  tbe  law  was  very  evident, 
referring  to  tbe  clause  in  tbe  appropi-iation  act  upon  wbicb  tbe  order  purported 
to  be  based.  This,  according  to  respondent's  recollection,  was  tbe  substance  of 
tbe  conversation  bad  witb  General  Emory. 

Respondent  denies  tbat  any  allegations  in  tbe  said  article  of  any  instructions 
or  declarations  given  to  tbe  said  Emory,  tb^.n  or  at  any  otber  time,  contrary  to  or 
in  addition  to  what  is  hereinbefore  set  forth,  are  true.  Respondent  denies  tbat, 
In  said  conversation  with  said  Emory,  be  bad  any  otber  intent  tban  to  expre^ 
tbe  opinions  then  given  to  tbe  said  Emory ;  nor  did  be  tben,  or  at  any  time, 
reqnest  or  order  tbe  said  Emory  to  disobey  any  law  or  any  order  issued  in  con- 
formity witb  any  law,  or  intend  to  ofiPer  any  inducement  to  tbe  said  Emory  to 
violate  any  law.  What  this  respondent  tben  said  to  General  Emory  was  simply 
tbe  expression  of  an  opinion  wbicb  be  tben  fully  believed  to  be  sound,  and 
wbicb  be  yet  believes  to  be  so— and  tbat  is,  tbat  by  tbe  express  provisions  of 
the  Gonstitntion,  this  respondent,  as  President,  is  made  tbe  commander-in-chief 
of  tbe  armies  of  tbe  United  States,  and  as  such  be  is  to  be  respected ;  and  tbat 
bis  orders,' wbetber  issued  through  the  War  Department  or  through  tbe  G^neral- 
in-cbief,  or  by  any  otber  cbannel  of  communication,  ai'e  entitled  to  respect  and 
obedience ;  and  tbat  sucb  constitutional  power  cannot  be  taken  from  bim  by 
virtue  of  any  act  of  Gongress.     Respondent  doth  therefore  deny  tbat  by  the 
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expression  of  snch  opinion  he  did  commit  or  was  gailtv  of  a  higli  misdemeanor 
in  office.  And  this  respondent  doth  further  .^ay  that  the  said  article  nine  lays 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  said  article,  that  the 
respondent,  by  reason  of  the  allegations  therein  contained,  was  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  General  Emory  that  this  respondent 
had  approved  of  said  act  of  Congress  containing  the  section  referred  to,  the 
respondent  admits  that  his  formal  approval  was  given  to  said  act,  bat  accompanied 
the  same  by  the  following  message,  addressed  and  sent  with  the  act  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  House  the  said  act  originated,  and  firom 
which  it  came  to  respondent : 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

The  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year 
endi ug  June  30,  1863,  and  for  other  purposes,"  contains  provisions  to  which  I ^ust  call 
attention.  These  provisions  are  contained  in  the  2d  section,  which,  in  certain  cases,  virtually 
deprives  the  President  of  his  constitutional  functions  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  sixth  section,  which  denies  to  ten  States  of  the  Union  their  constitutional  ri^ht  to  protect 
themselves,  in  any  emergency,  by  means  of  their  own  militia.     These  provisions  are  out  of 

flace  in  an  appropriation  act,  but  I  am  compelled  to  defeat  these  ncccssaiy  appropriatious  if 
withhold  my  signature  from  the  act.  Pressed  by  these  considerations,  I  feel  constrained  to 
return  the  bill  with  my  signature,  but  to  accompany  it  with  my  earnest  protest  agaiust  the 
sections  which  I  have  indicated. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  2,  1867. 

Respondent,  therefore,  did  no  more  than  to  express  to  said  Emory  the  same 
opinion  which  he  had  expressed  to  the  House  of  JHepresentatives.      * 

ANSWBB  TO  ARTICLB  X. 

And  hi  answer  to  the  tenth  article  and  specifications  thereof  the  respondent 
says  that  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  August,  in  the  year  1866,  a  political 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  or  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  ihe 
Union  was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the 
l^ational  Union  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  advancing  cer- 
tain political  views  and  opinions  before  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
their  support  and  adoption  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  suffrage,  in  the 
elections  of  representatives  and  delegates  in  Congress,  which  were  soon  to  occur 
in  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union;  which  said  convention,  in 
the  course  of  its  proceedings,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  same, 
adopted  a  "  declaration  of  principles"  and  **  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,''  and  appointed  a  committee  of  two  of  its  members  from  each 
State  and  of  one  from  each  Territory  and  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  present  to  him  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention ;  that  on  the  ISth  day  of  said  month  of 
August  this  committee  waited  upon  the  President  of  tbe  United  States  at  the 
Executive  Mansion,  and  was  received  by  him  in  one  of  the  rooms  thereof,  and  by 
their  chairman,  Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson,  then  and  now  a  senator  of  the.  United 
States,  acting  and  speaking  in  their  behalf,  presented  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention,  and  addressed  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  speech, 
of  which  a  copy  (according  to  a  published  report  of  the  same,  and,  as  the 
respondent  believes,  substantially  a  correct  report)  is  hereto  annexed  as  a  part  of 
this  answer,  and  marked  Exhibit  C. 

That  thereupon,  and  in  reply  to  the  address  of  said  committee  by  their  chair- 
man, this  respondent  addressed  the  said  eommittee  so  waiting  upon  him  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Executive  Mansion ;  and  this  respondent  believes  that  this 
his  address  to  said  committee  is  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  first  specificati(»u 
of  the  tenth  article ;  but  this  respondent  does  not  admit  that  the  passages  therein 
set  forth,  as  if  extracts  from  a  speech  or  address  of  this  respondent  upon  said 
occiision,  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occasion, 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  this  respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  this  honorable 
court  shall  deem  the  said  article  and  the  said  specification  thereof  to  contain 
allegation  of  matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  office,  within  the  intent, and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  that  proof  shall  be 
required  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address  of  this  respondent  on  said 
occasion,  which  this  respondent  denies  that  said  article  and  specification  contain 
or  correctly  or  justly  represent. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article  and  the  specifications 
thereof,  says  that  at  Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  3d  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  attended  by  a  large  assemblage  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  in  deference  and  obedience  to  their  call  and  demand  he 
addressed  them  upon  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration;  and  this 
respondent  believes  that  said  occasion  and  address  are  referred  to  in  the 
second  sp'ecification  of  the  tenth  article;  but  this  respondent  does  not  admit  that 
the  passages  therein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts  from  a  speech  of  this  respondent  on 
said  occasion,  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occa- 
sioa;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  this 
honorable  court  shall  deem  the  said  article  and  the  second  specification  thereof 
to  contain  allegation  of  matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high  mis- 
demt^anor  in  office,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  that  proof 
shall  be  required  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address  of  this  respondent 
on  said  occastion,  which  this  respondent  denies  that  said  article  and  specification 
contain  or  correctly  or  justly  represent. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article  and  the  specifications 
thereof,  says  that  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  Stat*  of  Missouri,  and  on  the  8th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  attended  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  in  deference  and  obedience  to  their  call  and  demand  he 
addressed  them  upon  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration;  and  this 
respondent  believes  that  said  occasion  and  address  are  referred  to  in  the  third 
specification  of  the  tenth  article;  but  this  respondent  does  not  admit  that  the 
passages  therein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts  from  a  speech  of  this  rqspondent  on  said 
occasion,  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occasion ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  this  respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  this  honorable 
court  shall  deem  the  said  article  and  the  said  third  specification  thereof  to  contain 
allegation  of  matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  office,  wilhin  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  that  proof  shall  be 
required  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address  of  this  respondent  on  said 
occasion,  which  this  fespondent  denies  that  the  said  article  and  specification  con- 
tain or  correctly  or  justly  represent. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article,  protesting  that  he 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  or  of  the  harmony  or 
conrtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and  be  maintained  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  denies  that  he  has 
ever  intended  or  designed  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  or  powers  of  Con- 
gress, or  attempted  to  bring  into  disgrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt,  or  reproach 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  either  branch  thereof,  or  to  impair  or 
destroy  the  regard  or  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Congress  or  the  rightful  legislative  power  thereof,  or  to  excite  the 
odium  or  •resentment  of  all  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against 
Congrees  and  the  laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted.  This  respond- 
ent farther  says,  that  at  all  times  he  has,  in  his  official  acts  as  President,  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  the  several  Congresses  of  the  United  States  as  constituted 
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and  organized  daring  his  administration  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  he  has,  ft'om  time  to  time, 
under  his  constitution^  right  and  duty  as  President  of  the  United  States,  com- 
municated to  Congress  his  views  and  opinions  in  regard  to  such  acts  or  resolu- 
tions thereof  as,  heing  submitted  to  him  as  President  of  the  United  States  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  seemed  to  this  respondent  to  require  such  com- 
munications ;  and  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  exercise  of  tnat  freedom  of 
speech  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  his  political 
relations  as  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is 
upon  fit  occasions  a  duty  of  the  highest  obligation,  expressed  to  his  fellow-citizens 
his.  views  and  opinions  respecting  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  Congress ;  and 
that  in  such  addresses  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  in  such  his  communications  to 
Congress  he  has  expressed  his  views,  opinions,  and  judgment  of  and  concerning 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress-  without  representation 
therein  of  certain  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  effect  that  in  wisdom  and 
justice,  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  this  respondent.  Congress,  in  its  legisla- 
tion and  proceedings,  should  give  to  this  political  circumstance ;  and  whatsoever 
he  has  thus  communicated  to  Congress  or  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens  or  any 
assemblage  thereof,  thiti  respondent  says  was  and  is  within  and  according  to  his 
right  and  privilege  as  an  American  citizen  and  his  right  and  duty  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

And  this  respondent,  not  waiving  or  at  all  disparaging  his  right  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  as  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  more  particularly 
set  foith,  but  claiming  and  insisting  upon  the  same,  further  answering  the  said 
tenth  article,  says  that  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  by  this  respondent  in 
his  said  addresses  to  the  assemblages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  in  said  article  or 
in  this  answer  thereto  mentioned,  are  not  and  were  not  intended  to  be  other  or 
different  from  those  expressed  by  him  in  his  communications  to  Congress — that 
the  eleven  States  lately  in  insurrection  never  had  ceased  to  be  States  of  the  Union, 
and  that  they  were  then  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress  by  loyal  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  as  fully  as  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  that,  con- 
sequr^ntly,  the  Congress,  as  then  constituted,  was  not,  in  fact,  a  Congress  of  all 
the  States,  but  a  Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States.  This  respondent, 
always  protesting  against  the  unauthorized  exclusion  therefrom  of  the  said  eleven 
States,  nevertheless  gave  his  assent  to  all  laws  passed  by  said  Congress  which 
did  not,  in  his  opinion  and  judgment,  violate  the  Constitution,  exercising  bis 
constitutional  authority  of  returning  bills  to  said  Congress  with  his  objections 
when  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  unconstitutional  or  inexpedient. 

And,  further,  this  respondent  has  also  expressed  the  opinion,  both  in  his  com- 
munications to  Congress  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  that  the  policy 
adopted  by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  States  lately  in  insurrection  did  not 
tend  to  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  tend  to  disunion 
and  the  permanent  disruption  of  the  States;  and  that  in  following  its  said 
policy,  laws  had  been  passed  by  Congress  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  government,  and  which  tended  to  consolidation  and  despotism  \ 
and,  such  being  his  deliberate  opinions,  he  would  have  felt  himself  unmindful 
of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  if  he  had  failed  to  express  them  in  his  communi- 
cations to  Congress,  or  in  his  addresses  to  the  people  when  called  upon  by  them 
to  express  his  opinions  on  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article,  says  that  he  has 
always  claimed  and  insisted,  and  now  claims  and  insists,  that  both  in  his  per- 
sonal and  private  capacity  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  political 
relations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  servant,  under  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is,  and  should  alwayi 
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remain,  this  respondent  had  and  has  the  full  right,  and  in  his  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  is  held  to  the  high  duty  of  formingt  and,  oa  fit  occasions, 
expressing,  opinions  of  and  concerning  the  legislation  of  Congress,  proposed 
or  completed,  in  respect  of  its  wisdom,  expediency,  justice,  worthiness,  objects, 
purposes,  and  public  and  political  motives  and  tendencies ;  and  within  and  as  a 
part  of  such  right  and  duty  to  form,  and  on  fit  occasions  to  express,  opinions  of 
and  concerning  the  public  character  and  conduct,  views,  purposes,  objects, 
motives,  and  tendencies  of  all  men  engaged  in  the  public  service,  as  well  in 
Congress  as  otherwise,  and  under  no  other  rules  "or  limits  upon  this  right  of 
freedom  of  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  responsibility  and  amena- 
bility for  the  actual  exercise  of  such  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech, 
than  attend  upon  such  rights  and  their  exercise  on  the  part  Of  all  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  part  of  all  their  public  servants. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  said  tenth  article,  says  that  the 
several  occajsions  on  which,  as  is  alleged  in  the  several  specifications  of  said 
article,  this  respondent  addressed  his  fellow-citizens  on  subjects  of  public  and 
political  consideration,  were  not,  nor  was  any  one  of  them,  sought  or  planned 
by  this  respondent;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  of  said  occasions  arose  upon  the 
exercise  of  a  lawful  and  accustomed  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
call  upon  their  public  servants  and  express  to  them  their  opinions,  wishes,  and 
feelings  upon  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration,  and  to  invite  from 
such,  their  public  servants,  an  expression  of  their  opinions,  views,  and  feelings 
on  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration;  and  this  respondent  claims  and 
insists  before  this  honorable  court,  and  before  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  of  or  concerning  this  his  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  freedom 
of  speech,  and  this  his  exercise  of  such  ri^^htv^  on  all  matters  of  public  and 
political  consideration,  and  in  respect  of  all  pifblic  servants  or  persons  whatso- 
ever engaged  in  or  connected  therewith,  this  respondent,  as  a  citizen  or  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition,  impeach 
ment,  or  inculpation  in  any  form  or  manner  whatsoever. 

And  this  respondent  says  that  neither  the  said  tenth  article  nor  any  specifica- 
tion thereof,  nor  any  allegation  therein  contained,  touches  or  relates  to  any  offi- 
cial act  or  doing  of  this  respondent  in  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  its  constitutional  or  legal  duties  or  respon- 
sibilities ;  but  said  article  and  the  specifications  and  allegations  thereof,  wholly 
and  in  every  part  thereof,  question  only  the  discretion  or  propriety  of  freedom 
of  opinion  or  freedom  of  speech  as  exercised  by  this  respondent  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  in  his  personal  right  and  capacity,  and  without  allegation  or 
imputation  against  this  respondent  of  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  touching  or  relating  to  freedom  of  speech  or  its  exercise  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  by  this  respondent  as  one  of  the  said  citizens  or  other- 
wise ;  and  he  denies  that,  by  reason  of  any  matter  in  said  article  or  its  specifi- 
cations alleged,  he  has  said  or  done  anything  indecent  or  unbecoming  in  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  or  that  he  has  brought  the  high  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  into  contempt,  ridicule,  or  disgrace,  or 
that  he  has  committed  or  has  been  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  XI. 

And  in  answer  to  the  eleventh  article,  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the  18th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  186G,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Colombia,  he  did,  by  public  speech  or  otherwise,  declare  or  affirm,  in  substance 
OT  at  all,  that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Con 
grem  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legisla- 
tive  power  under  the  same,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  declare  or  affirm  that 
tk%  Mod  thirty-ninth  Congress  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States  in  any 
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• 
sense  or  meaning  other  than  that  ten  States  of  the  Union  were  denied  repre- 
Beutation  therein  ;  or  that  he  made  any  or,  either  of  the  declarations  or  afErma- 
tions  in  this  behalf,  in  the  said  article  alleged,  as  denying  or  intending  to  deny 
that  the  legislation  of  said  thirty -ninth  Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon 
this  respondent,  except  so  far  as  this  respondent  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same ; 
and  as  to  the  allegation  in  said  article,  that  he  did  thereby  intend  or  mean  to 
be  understood  that  the  said  Congress  had  not  power  to  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  this  respondent  says  that  in  said  address  he  said  nothing  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  nor  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  competency  of  the  said  Congress  to  propose  such  amendments, 
without  the  participation  of  said  excluded  States,  at  the  time  of  said  address, 
in  any  way  mentioned  or  considered  or  referred  to  by  this  respondent,  nor  in 
what  he  did  say  had  he  any  intent  regarding  the  same,  and  he  denies  the  alle- 
gation so  made  to  the  contrary  thereof.  But  this  respondent,  in  further  answer 
to,  and  in  respect  of,  the  said  allegations  of  the  said  eleventh  article  herein- 
before traversed  and  denied,  claims  and  insists  upon  his  personal  and  official 
right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  his  duty  in  his  political 
relations  as  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  exercise  of  such  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech,  in  the  same 
manner,  form,  and  effect  as  he  has  in  this  behalf  stated  the  same  in  hfs  answer 
to  the  said  tenth  article,  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  he  here  repeated  the 
same ;  and  he  further  claims  and  insists,  as  in  said  answer  to  said  tenth  article 
he  has  claimed  and  insisted,  that  he  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition, 
impeachment,  or  inculpation,  in  any  fonn  or  manner,  of  or  concerning  such 
rights  of  freedom  of  opinion  or  freedom  of  speech  or  his  said  alleged  exercise 
thereof. 

And  this  respondent  further  denies  that  on  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  1868,  or  at  any  other  time,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  pursuance  of  any  such  declaration  as  is  in  that  behalf  in  said 
eleventh  article  alleged,  or  otherwise,  he  did  unlawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the 
requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  should 
be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An 
act  regulating  the  teunre  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  by 
unlawfully  devising  or  contriving,  or  attempting  to  devise  or  contrive,  means  by 
which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  func- 
tions of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  or  by  unlawfully  devising  or 
contriving,  or  attempting  to  devise  or  contrive,  means  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations  fbr  the  support  of  the  army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  2,  1867,  or  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2, 
1867. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  said  eleventh  article,  says  that  he 
has,  in  his  answer  to  the  first  article,  set  forth  in  detail  the  acts,  steps,  and  pro- 
ceedings done  and  taken  by  this  respondent  to  and  toward  or  in  the  matter  of 
the  suspension  or  removal  of  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  in  or  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  with  the  times,  modes,  circumstances, 
intents,  views,  purposes,  and  opinions  of  official  obligation  and  duty  under  and 
with  which  such  acts,  steps,  and  proceedings  were  done  and  taken;  and  hemakes 
answer  to  this  eleventh  article  of  the  mattei!^  in  his  answer  to  the  first  article, 
pertaining  to  the  suspension  or  removal  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  to  the  same 
intent  and  effect  as  if  they  were  here  repeated  and  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  said  eleventh  article,  denies  that 
by  means  or  reason  of  anything  in  said  ai-ticle  alleged,  this  respondent,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  21  at  day  of  February,  1868,  or  at  any 
other  day  or  time,  commit,  or  that  he  was  guilty  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 
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And  tbis  respondent,  further  answering  tbe  said  eleventh  article,  says  that  the 
same  and  the  matters  therein  contained  do  not  charge  or  allege  the  commission 
of  any  act  whatever  by  this  respondent,  in  his  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  nor  the  omission  by  this  respondent  of  any  act  of  official  obligation  or 
duty  in  his  office  of  President  of  the  United  States ;  nor  does  the  said  article 
nor  the  matters  therein  contained  name,  designate,  describe,  or  define  any  act  or 
mode  or  form  of  attempt,  device,  contrivance,  or  means,  or  of  attempt  at  device, 
contrivance  or  means,  whereby  this  respondent  can  know  or  understand  what  act 
or  mode  or  form  of  attempt,  device,  contrivance  or  means,  or  of  attempt  at  device, 
<»>ntrivance,  or  means,  are  imputed  to  or  charged  against  this  respondent,  in  his 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  or  intended  so  to  be,  or  whereby  this 
respondent  can  more  fully  or  definitely  make  answer  unto  the  said  article  than 
he  hereby  does. 

And  this  respondent,  in  submitting  to  this  honorable  court  this  his  answer  to 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  respectfully  reserves  leave 
to  amend  and  add  to  the  same  from  time  to  time,  as  may  become  necessary  or 
proper,  and  when  and  as  such  necessity  and  propriety  shall  appear. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hbnry  Stanbbrt,  * 

B.  R.  Curtis, 

Tbomas  a.  R.  Nelson, 

William  M.  Evarts, 

W.  8.  Grobsbbck, 

Of  CauMd, 


EXHfBIT   A. 

Meuage,  March  3,  1867. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  bill  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices. 

The  material  portion  of  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  first  section,  and  is  of  the 

effect  following,  namely : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Innate,  and  every  persun  who  shall  hereafter  be  appoiDted  to  any 
such  ofBce,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
such  office  nntil  a  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
coDsent  oi  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified ;  and  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury, 
of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they 
may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

These  provisions  are  qualified  by  a  reservation  in  the  fourth  section,  "  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  Ibill  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term  of  any  office 
the  duration  of  which  is  limited  by  law."  In  effect  the  bill  provides  that  the 
President  shall  not  remove  from  their  places  any  of  the  civil  officers  whose  terms 
of  service  are  not  limited  by  law  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill,  in  this  respect,  conflicts,  in  my  judgment,  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  The  question,  as  Congress  is  well  aware, 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  That  the  power  of  removal  is  constitutionally  vested 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  principle  which  has  been  not  more 
distinctly  declared  by  judicial  authority  and  judicial  commentators  than  it  has 
been  uniformly  practiced  upon  by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
the  government.  The  question  arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  so  early 
as  the  16th  day  of  June,  1789,  on  the  bill  for  establishing  an  executive  depart- 
ment, denominated  "  The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs."     The  first  clause  of 
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the  bill,  after  recapitulating  the  functions  of  that  officer  and  defining  his  duties, 
had  these  words :  "To  be  removable  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  It  was  moved  to  strike  out  these  words,  and  the  motion  was  sustained 
with  great  ability  and  vigor.  It  was  insisted  that  the  President  could  not  con- 
stitutionally exercise  the  power  of  removal  exclusive  of  the  Senate ;  that  the 
Federalist  so  interpreted  the  Constitution  when  arguing  for  its  adoption  by  the 
several  States ;  that  the  Constitution  had  nowhere  given  the  President  power  of 
removal,  either  expressly  or  by  strong  implication ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
distinctly  provided  for  removals  from  office  by  impeachment  only.  A  constrac- 
tion  which  denied  the  power  of  removal  by  the  President  was  further  maintained 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  the  power ;  from  the  sup- 
posed tendency  of  an  exposure  of  public  officers  to  capricious  removal,  to  im- 
pair the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  ;  from  the  alleged  injustice  and  hardship 
of  displacing  incumbents,  dependent  apon  their  official  stations,  without  sufficient 
consiaeralion ;  from  a  supposed  want  of  responsibilty  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  from  an  imagined  defect  of  guarantees  against  a  vicious  President,  who 
might  incline  to  abuse  the  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive  power  of  removal  by  the  President  was  de- 
fended as  a  true  exposition  of  the  tex^  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  maintained 
that  there  are  certain  causes  for  which  persons  ought  to  be  removed  from  office 
without  being  guilty  of  treason,  bribery,  or  malfeasance,  and  that  the  nature  of 
things  demands  that  it  should  be  so.  "  Suppose,"  it  was  said,  "  a  man  becomes 
insane  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and  is  likely  to  ruin  our  affairs,  are  the  hands 
of  government  to  be  confined  from  warding  off  the  evil?  Suppose  a  person  in 
office  not  possessing  the  talents  he  was  judged  to  have  at  tlie  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment, is  the  error  not  to  be  corrected '  Suppose  he  acquire  vicious  habits 
and  incurable  indolence,  or  totally  neglect  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  shall 
work  mischief  to  the  public  welfare,  is  there  no  way  to  arrest  the  threatened 
danger  ?  Suppose  he  become  odious  and  unpopular  by  reason  of  the  measures 
he  pursues — and  this  he  may  do  without  committing  any  positive  offence  against 
the  law — must  he  preserve  his  office  in  despite  of  the  popular  will?  Suppose  him 
grasping  for  his  own  aggrandizement  and  the  elevati(m  of  his  connections  by 
every  means  short  of  the  treason  defined  by  the  Constitution,  hurrying  your 
affairs  to  the  precipice  of  destruction,  endangering  your  domestic  tranquillity, 
plundering  you  of  the  means  of  defence,  alienating  the  affections  of  your  allies, 
and  promoting  the  spirit  of  discord,  must  the  tardy,  tedious,  desultory  road 
by  way  of  impeachment  be  travelled  to  overtake  the  man  who,  barely  confining 
himself  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  is  employed  in  "  drawing  off  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  government?"  The  nature  of  things,  the  great  objects  of  society, 
the  express  objects  of  the  Constitution  itself  require  that  this  thing  should  be 
otherwise.  To  unite  the  Senate  wiih  the  President  "in  the  exercise  of  the 
power,"  it  was  said,  "  would  involve  us"  in  the  most  serious  difficulty.  "  Sup- 
pose a  discovery  of  any  of  these  events  should  take  place  when  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session,  how  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied  ?  The  evil  could  be  avoided  in 
no  other  way  than  by  the  Senate  sitting  always."  In  regard  to  the  danger  of 
the  power  being  abused  if  exercised  by  one  man,  it  was  said  *'  that  the  danger 
is  as  great  with  respect  to  the  Senate,  who  are  assembled  from  various  parts  of 
the  continent,  with  different  impressions  and  opinions  ;"  that  such  a  body  is  more 
likely  to  misuse  the  power  of  removal  than  the  man  whom  the  united  voice  of 
America  calls  to  the  presidential  chair.  As  the  nature  of  government  requires 
the  power  of  removal,  it  was  maintained  "  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  this 
way  by  the  hand  capable  of  exerting  itself  with  effect,  and  the  power  must  bo 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Constitution  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
government."  Mr.  Madison,  whose  adverse  opinion  in  the  Federalist  had  been 
relied  upon  by  those  who  denied  the  exclusive  power,  now  participated  in  the 
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debate.    He  declared  that  he  had  reviewed  his  former  opinions,  and  he  sammed 
up  the  whole  case  as  follows : 

The  Constitution  affirms  that  the  executive  power  is*  vested  in  the  President.  Are  tliere 
exceptions  to  this  proposition  1  Yes,  there  are.  The  Constitution  says  that  in  appoiutingf  to 
officp  the  Senate  sDall  be  associated  with  the  President,  unless  m  the  case  of  inferior  officers, 
when  the  law  shall  otherwise  direct  Have  we  (that  is,  Congress)  a  right  to  extend  this 
exception  7  I  believe  not.  If  the  Constitution  has  invested  all  executive  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent, I  return  to  assert  that  the  legislature  has  no  right  to  diminish  or  modify  his  executive 
authority.  The  question  now  resolves  Itself  into  this :  is  there  power  of  displacing  an 
executive  power  7  I  conceive  that  if  any  power  whatever  is  in  the  Executive  it  is  the  power 
of  appointing,  overseeing,  and  controlling  those  who  execute  the  laws.  If  the  Constitution 
had  not  qualified  the  power  of  the  President  in  appointing  to  office  by  ansociating  the  Senate 
with  him  in  that  business,  would  it  not  be  clear  that  he  would  have  the  right  bv  virtue  of 
his  executive  power  to  make  such  appointment  7  Should  we  be  authorized,  in  defiance  of 
that  clause  in  the  Constitution — "the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President" — to 
unite  the  Senate  with  the  President  in  the  appointment  to  office  7  I  conceive  not.  It  is 
admitted  that  we  should  not  be  authorized  to  do  this.  I  think  it  may  be  disputed  whether  we 
have  a  right  to  associate  them  in  removing  persons  from  office,  the  one  power  being  as  much 
of  an  executive  nature  as  the  other ;  and  the  first  is  authorized  bv  being  excepted  out  of  the 
general  rule  established  by  the  Constitution  in  these  words :  "  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  President. '' 

The  question  thns  ablj  and  exhanstivelj  argned  was  decided  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  thirty- fo'ur  to  twenty,  in  favor  of  the  principle 
that  the  executive  power  of  removal  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Exec- 
utive, and  in  the  Senat-e  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.  The  ques- 
tion has  often  been  raised  in  subsequent  times  of  high  excitement,  and  the 
practice  of  the  government  has  nevertheless  conformed  in  all  cases  to  the  deci- 
sion thus  early  made. 

The  question  was  revived  during  the  administration  of  President  Jackson» 
who  made,  as  is  well  recollected,  a  very  large  number  of  removals,  which  were 
made  an  occasion  of  close  and  rigorous  scrutiny  and  remonstrance.  The  sub- 
ject was  long  and  earnestly  debated  in  the  Senate,  and  the  early  construction  •f 
the  Constitution  was  nevertheless  freely  accepted  as  binding  and  conclusive 
upon  Congress. 

The  question  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Jan- 
nary,  1839,  ex  parte  Heenan.  It  was  declared  by  the  court  on  that  occasion 
that  the  power  of  removal  from  ofiice  was  a  subject  much  disputed,  and  upon 
which  a  great  diversity  of  opiidon  was  entertained  in  the  early  history  of  the 
government  This  related,  however,  to  the  power  of  the  President  t6  remove 
officers  appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  the  ffreat  question 
was  whether  the  removal  was  to  be  by  the  President  alone  or  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate,  both  constituting  the  appointing  power.  No  one  denied 
the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate  jointly  to  remove  where  the  tenure  of 
the  office  was  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  which  was  a  full  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment ; 
but  it  was  very  early  adopted  as  a  practical  construction  of  the  Constitution  that 
this  power  was  vested  in  the  President  alone,  and  such  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution,  for  in  the  organization  of 
the  three  great  Departments  of  State,  War,  and  Treasury,  in  1789,  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  subordinate  officer  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  should  have  charge  of  the  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to 
the  office  when  the  head  of  the  department  should  be  ]*emoved  from  office  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Navy  l)epartment  was  estab- 
liahed,  in  the  year  1798,  provision  was  made  for  the  charge  and  custody  of  the 
books,  records,  and  documents  of  the  department  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Secretary,  by  removal  or  otherwise.  It  is  not  here  said  **  by  removal 
of  the  President,"  as  is  done  with  respect  to  the  heads  of  the  other  depart- 
ments ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  holds  his  office  with  the  same  tenure 
as  the  other  SecretaricSy  and  is  removable  by  the  President.    The  change  of 
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phraseology  arose  probably  from  its  having  become  the  settled  and  well-nnder- 
Btood  construction  of  the  Constitution  that  the  power  of  removal  was  vested  in 
the  President  alone  in  such  cases,  although  the  appointment  of  the  officer  is  by 
the  President  and  Senate,     (13  Peters,  page  139.) 

Our  most  distinguished  and  accepted  commentators  upon  the  Constitution 
concur  in  the  construction  thus  early  given  by  Congress,  and  thus  sanctioned 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  After  a  full  analysis  of  the  congressional  debate  to 
which  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Justice  Story  comes  to  this  conclusion : 

After  a  most  animated  discussion,  the  vote  finally  taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  affirmative  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President  without  any  co-operation  of  the 
Senate  by  the  vote  of  34  members  against  20.  In  the  Senate  the  clause  in  the  bill  affirming 
the  power  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.  That  the  final  decision  of 
this  question  so  made  was  greatly  iutiuenced  bv  the  exalted  character  of  the  President  then 
iu  office  was  asserted  at  tlie  time,  and  has  always  been  believed ;  yet  the  doctrine  wa« 
opposed  as  well  as  supported  by  the  highest  talent  and  patriotism  of  the  country.  The  pub- 
lic have  acquiesced  iu  this  decision,  and  it  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  ease 
in  the  history  of  the  government  of  a  power  conferred  by  implication  on  the  Executive  by 
the  assent  of  a  bare  majority  of  Cungiess  which  has  nut  been  questioned  on  many  other 
occasions. 

The  commentator  adds : 

Nor  is  this  general  acquiescence  and  silence  withont  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Chancellor  Kent's  remarks  on  the  subject  are  as  follows :  "  On  the  first  organi- 
zation of  the  government  it  was  made  a  question  whether  the  power  of  removal 
in  case  of  officers  appointed  to  hold  at  pleasure  resided  nowhere  but  in  the 
body  which  appointed,"  and,  of  course,  whether  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was 
not  requisite  to  remove.  This  was  the  construction  given  to  the  Constitution 
while  it  was  pending  for  ratification  before  the  State  conventions  by  the  author 
of  the  Federalist.  But  the  construction  which  was  given  to  the  Constitution 
by  Congress  after  great  consideration  and  discussion  was  different.  The  words 
of  the  act  (establishing  the  Treasury  Department)  are,  "and  whenever  the 
same  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office,  the  assistant  shall  act."  This  amonnted  to  a 
legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  acqui- 
esced in  and  acted  upon  as  a  decisive  authority  in  the  case. 

It  applies  equally  to  every  other  officer  of  the  government  appointed  by  the 
President  whose  term  of  duration  is  not  speciiklly  declared.  It  is  supported  by 
the  weighty  reason  that  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  executive  department 
ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the  department,  because  he  is 
invented  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  the  participation  in  that 
authority  by  the  Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  ought  to 
be  taken  strictly.  The  President  is  the  great  responsible  officer  for  the  execution 
of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might 
often  be  requisite  to  fulfil  it.  Thus  has  the  important  question  presented  by 
this  bill  been  settled,  in  the  language  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster,  (who,  while 
dissenting  from  it,  admitted  that  it  was  settled,)  by  construction,  settled  by  the 
practice  of  the  government,  and  settled  by  statute.  The  events  of  the  last  war 
furnished  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  maintained  in  many  of  its  parts,  including  that  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  consideration.  When  the  war  broke  out,  rebel  enemies,  traitors,  abet- 
tors, and  sympathizers #were  found  in  every  department  of  the  government,  as 
well  in  the  civil  service  as  in  the  land  and  naval  military  service.  They  were 
found  in  Congress  and  among  the  keepers  of  the  Capitol,  in  foreign  missions, 
in  each  and  all  of  the  executive  departments,  in  the  judicial  service,  in  the  Post 
Office,  and  among  the  agents  for  conducting  Indian  affairs,  and  upon  probable 
suspicion  they  were  promptly  displaced  by  my  pi^decessor,  so  far  as  they  held 
their  offices  under  executive  authority,  and  their  duties  were  confided  to  new 
and  loyal  successors.    No  complaints  against  that  power  or  doubts  of  its  wisdom 
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were  entertained  in  any  quarter.  I  sincerely  trust  and  belieye  that  no  such  civil 
war  is  likely  to  occur  again.  I  cannot  doubt,  hov^everi  that  in  whatever  form 
and  on  whatever  occasion  sedition  can  rise,  an  effort  to  hinder  or  embarrass  or 
defeat  the  legitimate  action  of  this  government,  whether  by  preventing  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  or  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  separating  the  States,  or 
betraying  the  country  to  a  foreign  enemy,  the  power  of  removal  from  oflSce  by 
the  Executive,  as  it  has  heretofore  existed  and  been  practiced,  will  be  found 
indispensable.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  a  depositary  of  the  executive 
autliority  of  the  nation,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  unite  with  Congress  in  reversing 
it  by  giving  my  approval  of  the  bill. 

At  the  early  day  when  the  question  was  settled,  and,  indeed,  at  the  several 
periods  wlien  it  has  subsequently  been  agitated,  the  success  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  new  and  peculiar  system  of  a  free  representative 
government,  was  held  doubtful  in  other  countries,  and  was  even  a  subject  of 
patriotic  apprehension  among  the  American  people  themselves.  A  trial  of  nearly 
eighty  years,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign  conflicts  and  of  civil  war,  is 
confidently  regarded  as  having  extinguished  all  such  doubts  and  apprehensions 
for  the  future.  During  that  eighty  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  security,  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  never  surpassed 
by  any  nation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  due  to  the  wonderful  wisdom  with  which  the  functions  of  government 
were  distributed  among  the  three  principal  departments — the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial — and  to  the  fidelitv  with  which  each  has  confined  itself 
or  been  confined  by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  within  its  peculiar  and 
proper  sphere. 

While  a  just,  proper,  and  watchful  jealousy  of  executive  power  constantly 
prevails,  as  it  ought  ever  to  prevail,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  an  efficient 
Executive,  capable,  in  the  language  of  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  President,  of 
executing  the  laws  within  the  sphere  of  executive  action,  of  preserving,  pro- 
tecting, and  defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  an  indispensable 
security  for  tranquillity  at  homeland  peace,  honor,  and  safety  abroad.  Govern- 
ments have  been  erected  in  many  countries  upon  our  model.  If  one  or  many 
of  them  have  thus  far  failed  io  fully  securing  to  their  people  the  benefits  which 
we  have  derived  from  our  system,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  their 
misfortune  has  resulted  from  their  unfortunate  failure  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  each  of  the  three  great  departments  while  preserving  harmony  among  them  all. 

Having  at  an  early  period  accepted  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  executive 
office  in  the  sense  to  which  it  was  interpreted  with  the  concurrence  of  its 
founders,  I  have  found  no  sufficient  grounds  in  the  arguments  now  opposed  to 
that  construction,  or  in  any  assumed  necessity  of  the  times,  for  changing  those 
opinions.  For  these  reasons  I  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  in  which  House  it 
originated,  for  the  frirther  consideration  of  Congress,  which  the  Constitution 
prescribes.  Insomuch  as  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  which  I  have  not  con- 
sidered are  matters  chiefly  of  detail,  and  are  based  atlogether  upon  the  theory 
of  the  Constitution  from  which  I  am  obliged  to  dissent,  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  make  them  an  occasion  of  distinct 
and  special  objections.  Experience,  I  think,  has  shown  that  it  is  the  easiest,  as 
it  is  also  the  most  attractive,  of  studies  to  frame  constitt^tions  for  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  free  States  and  nations. 

But  I  think  experience  has  equally  shown  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
political  labors  to  preserve  and  maintain  such  free  constitutions  of  self-govern- 
ment when  once  happily  established.  I  know  no  other  way  in  which  they  can 
be  preserved  and  maintained,  except  by  a  constant  adherence  to  them  through 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  nationsd  existence,  with  such  adaptations  as  may 
become  necessary,  always  to  be.  effected,  however,  through  the  agencies  and  in  the 
forms  prescribed  in  the  original  constitutions  themselves.     Whenever  adminis- 
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tration  fails,  or  seems  to  fail,  in  securing  any  of  the  great  ends  for  whicli  repub- 
lican government  is  established,  the  proper  course  seems  to  be  to  renew  the 
original  spirit  and  forms  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Washington,  March  2,  J8G7. 


Exhibit  B. 
Message  to  the  Senate,  December  12,  1867. 

To  the  Senate  of  tie  United  States: 

On  the  12th  of  August  last  I  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  exercise  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  on  the  same  day  designated  General  Grant  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  Executive  orders : 

Executive  Mansion, 

Waskiwgton,  August  12,  1867. 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me,  as  President,  hy  the  Constiia^n 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 
.  You  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized 
and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  qf  War. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington^  />.  C,  August  \%  1867. 

Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  suspended  as  Secretary  of  War,  you 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  will  at 
once  enter  upon  the  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers, 
end  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  following  commanication  was  received  from  Mr.  Stanton : 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  August  12,  1867. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  date  has  been  received,  informing  me  that  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
and  authority  vested  in  you  as  President,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all 
functions  pertaining  to  the  same ;  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to  transfer  to  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  my  custody 
and  charge. 

Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  without 
leeal  cause,  to  suspend  me  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or 
all  functions  pertaming  to  the  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to 
transfer  to  any  person  the  recordS;  books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as 
Secretary. 

But.  inasmuch  as  the  general  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  haa  been 
appointed  ad  interim^  andlias  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

To  the  President. 

The  suspension  has  not  heen  revoked,  and  the  hasiness  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  conducted  by  the  Secretary  ad  interim.  Prior  to  the  date  of  this  sns- 
pension  I  had  come  to  the  condusion  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was 
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proper  Mr.  Stanton  should  retire  from  my  cabinet.  The  mntual  confidence  and 
accord  which  should  exist  in  sacb  a  relation  had  ceased.  I  supposed  that  Mr. 
Stanton  was  well  advised  that  his  continuance  in  the  cabinet  was  contrary  to 
my  wishes,  for  I  had  repeatedly  given  him  so  to  understand  by  every  mode 
short  of  an  express  request  that  he  should  resign.  Having  waited  full  time  for 
the  voluntary  action  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  seeing  no  manifestation  on  his  part  of 
an  intention  to  resign,  I  addressed  him  the  following  note  on  the  5th  of 
August : 

8m:  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your  resignation 
as  SecretaTy  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

To  this  note  I  received  the  following  reply : 

War  Depatment, 
Washington,  August  5,  1867. 

8m :  Yonr  note  of  this  day  has  been  received,  stating  that  pablic  considerations  of  a  high 
diaracter  constrain  yon  to  say  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  public  consideratioDB  of  a  high  cbaracter,  which 
alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  departmeut,  constrain  me  not  to 
resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  merely  a  declination  of  compliance  with 
the  request  for  his  resignation ;  it  was  a  defiance,  and  something  more.  Mr. 
Stanton  does  not  content  himself  with  assuming  that  public  considerations  bear- 
ing upon  his  continuance  in  office  form  as  fully  a  rule  of  action  for  himself  &^ 
for  the  President,  and  that  upon  so  delicate  a  question  as  the  fitness  of  an  offi- 
cer for  continuance  in  his  office,  the  officer  is  as  competent  and  as  impartial  to 
decide  as  his  superior,  who  is  responsible .  for  his  conduct ;  but  he  goes  further, 
and  plainly  intimates  what  he  means  by  "public  considerations  of  a  high  char- 
acter ;"  and  this  is  nothing  less  than  his  loss  of  confidence  in  his  superior.  He 
says  that  these  public  considerations  have  "alone  induced  me  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  this  department,"  and  that  they  "  constrain  me  not  to  resign  the 
officp  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 

This  language  is  very  significant.  Mr.  Stanton  holds  the  position  nnwil- 
lingly.  He  continues  in  office  only  under  a  sense  of  high  public  duty.  He  is 
ready  to  leave  when  it  is  safe  to  leave,  and  as  the  danger  he  apprehends  from 
his  removal  then  will  not.  exist  when  Congress  is  here,  he  is  constrained  to 
remain  during  the  interim.  What,  then,  is  that  danger  which  can  only  be 
averted  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  Congress?  Mr.  Stanton  does  not 
say  that  "public  considerations  of  a  high  character"  constrain  him  to  hold  on 
to  the  office  indefinitely.  He  does  not  say  that  no  one  other  than  himself  can 
at  any  time  be  found  to  take  his  place  and  perform  its  duties.  On  the  contrary, 
he  expresses  a  desire  to  leave  the  office  at  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with 
these  high  public  considerations.  He  says  in  effect  that  while  Congress  is 
away  he  must  remain,  but  that  when  Congress  is  here  he  can  go.  In  other 
words,  he  has  lost  confidence  in  the  President.  He  is  unwilling  to  leave  the 
War  Department  in  his  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  one  the  President  may 
appoint  or  designate  to  perform  its  duties.  If  he  resigns,  the  President  may 
appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  that  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  approve.  Therefore, 
he  will  not'  resign.  But  when  Congress  is  in  session  the  President  cannot 
iqipoint  a  Secretary  of  War  which  the  Senate  does  not  approve.  Consequently, 
when  Congress  meets  Mr.  Stanton  is  ready  to  resign. 

Whatever  cogency  these  "  considerations  "  may  have  had  upon  Mr.  Stanton, 
whatever  right  he  may  have  had  to  entertain  such  considerations,  whatever 
propriety  there  might  be  in  the  expression  of  them  to  others,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  it  was  official  misconduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  parade  them  before  his 
superior  officer.     Upon  the  receipt  of  this  extraordinary  note  I  only  delayed  tha 
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order  of  snspension  long  enough  to  make  tbe  necessary  arrangements  to  fill  the 
office.  If  tois  were  the  only  cause  for  his  suspension,  it  would  be  ample. 
Necessarily  it  must  end  our  most  important  official  relations,  for  I  cannot  imagine 
a  degree  of  effrontery  which  would  embolden  the  head  of  a  department  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  council  table  in  the  Executive  Mansion  after  such  an  act.  Nor 
can  I  imagine  a  President  so  forgetful  of  the  proper  respect  and  dignity  which 
belong  to  his  office  aa  to  submit  to  such  intrusion.  I  wUl  not  do  Mr.  Stanton 
the  wrong  to  suppose  that  he  entertained  any  idea  of  offering  to  act  as  one  of 
my  constitutional  advisers  after  that  note  was  written.  There  was  an  interval 
of  a  week  between  that  date  and  the  order  of  suspension,  during  which  two 
cabinet  meetings  were  held.  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  present  himself  at  either,  nor 
was  he  expected.  On  the  12th  of  August  Mr.  Stanton  was  notified  of  his  sus- 
pension, and  that  General  Grant  had  been  authorised  to  take  charge  of  tbe 
department.  In  his  answer  to  this  notification,  of  the  same  date>  Mr.  Stanton 
expresses  himself  as  follows : 

Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  ri^ht,  under  the  Coniftitatlon 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  suspend  ms 
from  office  as  Secretary  of  War, or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same^ 
or  without  sach  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  an^  person  the  records,  books, 
papers,  and  puhlic  property  in  my  custooy  as  Secretary.  But  inasmuch  as  the  General 
Gommandinj^  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been  appointed  ad  interim^  and  has  notified 
me  thHt  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no  alternative  hat  to  submit,  under  protest, 
to  superior  force. 

It  will  not  escape  attention  that  in  his  note  of  August  5  Mr.  Stsjiton  stated 
that  he  had  been  constrained  to  continue  in  tbe  office,  even  before  he  was  re- 
quested to  resign,  by  considerations  of  a  high  public  character.  In  this  note  ci 
August  12  a  new  and  different  sense  of  public  duty  compels  him  to  deny  tha 
President's  right  to  suspend  him  from  office  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
This  last  is  the  public  duty  of  resisting  an  act  contrary  to  law,  and  he  charges 
the  President  with  violation  of  the  law  in  ordering  his  suspension. 

Mr.  Stanton  refers  generally  to  the  "Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,"  and  says  that  a  sense  of  public  duty  "under"  these  compels  him  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  President  to  suspend  him  from  office.  As  to  bis  sense  of 
duty  under  the  Constitution,  that  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  As  to  his 
sense  of  duty  under  "  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  he  c^tainly  cannot  refer 
to  the  law  which  creates  the  War  Department,  for  that  expressly  confers  upon 
the  President  the  unlimited  right  to  remove  the  head  of  the  department.  The 
only  other  law  bearing  upon  the  question  is  the  tenure-of-office  act,  passed  by 
Congress  over  the  presidential  veto  March  2,  1867.  This  is  the  law  which, 
under  a  sense  of  public  duty,  Mr.  Stanton  volunteers  to  defend.  There  is  no 
provision  in  this  law  which  compels  any  officer  coming  within  its  provisions  to 
remain  in  office.  It  forbids  removals,  but  not  resignations.  Mr.  Stanton  was 
perfectly  free  to  resign  at  any  moment,  either  upon  hia  own  motion  or  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  or  an  order.  It  was  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  taste.  There 
was  nothing  compulsory  in  the  natui-e  of  legal  obligation.  Nor  does  he  put  his 
action  upon  that  imperative  ground.  He  says  he  acts  under  a  "  sense  of  public 
duty,"  not  of  legal  obligation,  compelling  him  to  hold  on,  and  leaving  him  no 
choice.  The  public  duty  which  is  upon  him  arises  from  the  respect  which  he 
owes  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  violated  in  his  own  case.  Ho  is,  there- 
fore, compelled  by  this  sense  of  public  duty  to  vindicate  violated  law  and  to 
stand  as  its  champion. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Stanton,  in  discharge  of  a  public 
duty,  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that  law.  That  tenure-of- 
office  law  did  not  pass  without  notice.  Like  other  acts  it  was  sent  to  the  Pres^ 
dent  for  approval.  As  is  my  custom,  I  submitted  its  consideration  to  my  cabinet 
for  their  advice  upon  the  question,  whether  I  should  approve  it  or  not  It  was 
a  grave  question  of  constitutional  law,  in  which  I  would  of  course  rely  most 
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upon  the  opinion  of  tbe  Attorney  General  and  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had  once  been 
Attorney  General.  Every  member  of  my  cabinet  advised  me  that  the  proposed 
law  was  unconstitntional.  All  spoke  without  donbt  or  reservation,  but  Mr. 
Stanton's  condemnation  of  the  law  was  the  most  elaborate  and  emphatic.  He 
referred  to  the  constitutional  provisions,  the  debates  in  Congress— especially  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  when  a  senator — to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  the  usage  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  through  every 
successive  administration,  all  concurring  to  establish  the  right  of  removal  as 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President.  To  all  these  he  added  the  weight 
of  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  and  advised  me  that  it  ^was  my  duty  to  defend 
the  power  of  the  President  from  usurpation  and  to  veto  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  when  a  sense  of  public  duty  is  more  imperative  upon  a  head 
of  department  than  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  He  acts  then  under  the 
gravest  obligations  of  law;  for  when  he  is  called  upon  by  the  President  for 
advice  it  is  the  Constitution  that  speaks  to  him.  All  his  other  duties  are  left  by 
the  Constitution  to  be  reflated  by  statute;  but  this  duty  was  deemed  so  mo- 
mentous that  it  is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself.  After  all  this  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  note  of  August  12.  I  was 
not  prepared  to  find  him  compelled,  by  a  new  and  indefinite  sense  of  public  duty 
under  "the  Constitution,"  to  assume  the  vindication  of  a  law  which,  under  the 
solemn  obligations  of  public  duty,  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  he  advised 
me  was  a  violation  of  that  Constitution.  I  make  great  allowance  for  a  change 
of  opinion,  but  such  a  change  as  this  hardly  falls  within  the  limits  of  greatest 
indulgence.  Where  our  opinions  take  the  shape  of  advice  and  influence  the 
action  of  others,  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  will  scarcely  justify  us  in  repudi- 
ating them  when  they* come  to  be  applied  to  ourselves. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  full  mas- 
tery of  the  question  manifested  by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was  at  the  time  so  fully 
occupied  with  the  preparation  of  another  veto  upon  the  pending  reconstruction 
act,  that  I  requested  him  to  prepare  the  veto  upon  this  tenure-of-office  bill. 
This  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  "physical  disability  to  undergo,  at  the  time, 
Ihe  labor  of  writing,  but  stated  his  readiness  to  furnish  what  aid  might  be 
required  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  paper.  At  the  time  this  subject 
was  before  the  cabinet  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  who  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  their  tenure  of  office 
was  not  fixed  by  the  provisions  of  the  act.  1  do  not  remember  that  the  point 
was  distinctly  decided;  but  I  well  recollect  that  it  was  suggested  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  who  was  appointed  by  Air.  Lincoln,  and  that  no  diaseut  was 
expressed. 

Whether  the  point  was  well  taken  or  not  did  not  seem  to  me  of  any  conse- 
quence, for  the  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  against  the  constitutionality 
and  policy  of  the  act  was  so  decided  that  1  felt  no  concern,  so  far  as  the  act 
had  reference  to  the  gentlemen  then  present,  that  I  would  be  embarrassed  in  the 
future.  The  bill  had  not  then  become  a  law.  The  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  removal  was  not  yet  imposed,  and  there  was  yet  time  to  make  any  changes. 
If  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  had  then  said  to  me  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  in  case  it  became  a  law,  I  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated a  moment  as  to  his  removal.  No  pledge  was  then  expressly  given  or 
required.  But  there  are  circumstances  when  to  give  an  express  pledge  is  not 
necessary,  and  when  to  require  it  is  an  imputation  of  possible  bad  faith.  I  felt 
that  if  these  gentlemen  came  within  the  purview  of  the  bill,  it  was,  as  to  them, 
a  dead  letter,  and  that  none  of  them  would  ever  take  refuge  under  its  provis- 
ions. I  now  pass  to  another  subject.  When,  on  the  15th  of  April,  18G5,  the 
duties  of  the  presidential  office  devolved  upon  me,  I  found  'a  full  cabinet  of 
seven  members,  all  of  them  selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  made  no  change.  On 
the  contiary,  I  shortly  afterward  ratified  a  change  determined  upon  by  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin,  bnt  not  perfected  at  his  death,  and  admitted  his  appointee,  Mr.  Harlan,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Usher,  who  was  in  office  at  the  time. 

The  great  duty  of  the  time  was  to  re-establish  government,  law,  and  order  in 
the  insurrectionary  States.  Congress  was  then  in  recess,  and  the  suddbn  over- 
throw of  the  rebellion  required  speedy  action.  This  grave  subject  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  the  plan  according 
to  which  it;  was  to  be  managed  had  been  prepared  and  was  ready  for  adoption. 
A  leading  feature  of  that  plan  was  that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  the  executive 
authority,  for,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  any  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet  doubted  his  authority  to  act  or  proposed  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  do  the  work     The  first  business  transacted  in  cabinet  after 

1  became  President  was  this  unfinished  business  of  my  predecessor.  A  plan  or 
scheme  of  reconstruction  was  produced  which  had  biien  prepared  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln by  Mr.  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  approved,  and,  at  the 
earliest  moment  practicable*  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterward  became  the  basis  of  action  in  turn  for 
the  other  States. 

Upon  the  examination  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment  committee  he 
was  asked  the  following  question: 

Did  any  one  of  tho  cabinet  express  a  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 

goverument  to  reorganize  State  govermnents  which  had  been  in  rebellion  withont  the  aid  of 
'oogress  7 

He  answered : 

None  whatever.  I  had  myself  entertained  no  donbt  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
take  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  rebel  States  on  the  plan  proposed  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  Congress,  and  agreed  in  the  plan  specified  in  the  proclamation  in  tho  case  of  North 
Carolina. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  my  administration  for  which  I  have  been  more 
denounced  than  this.  It  was  not  originated  by  me ;  but  I  shrink  from  no 
responsibility  on  that  account,  for  the  plan  approved  itself  to  my  own  judgment, 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Thus  far,  and  upon  this  vital 
policy,  there  was  perfect  accord  between  the  cabinet  and  myself,  and  I  saw  no 
necessity  for  a  change.  As  time  passed  on  there  was  developed  an  unfortunate 
difference  of  opinion  and  of  policy  between  Congress  and  the  President  upon 
this  same  subject  and  upon  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the  reconstruction  of 
these  States  should  proceed,  especially  upon  the  question  of  negro  suffrage. 
Upon  this  point  three  members  of  the  cabinet  found  themselves  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  Congress.  They  remained  only  long  enough  to  see  that  the  differ- 
ence of  policy  could  not  be  reconciled.  They  felt  that  they  should  remain  no 
longer,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  propriety  constrained  them  to  resign  their 
positions.  We  parted  with  mutual  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  each  other  in 
opposite  opinions,  and  mutual  regret  that  the  difference  was  on  points  so  vital 
as  to  require  a  severance  of  official  relations.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1866. 
The  subsequent  sessions  of  Congress  developed  new  complications  when  the 
suffrage  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  reconstruction  acts  of  March 

2  and  March  23,  1867,  all  passed  over  the  veto.  It  was  in  cabinet  consulta- 
tions upon  these  bills  that  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  most  vital  points  was 
developed.  Upon  these  questions  there  was  perfect  accord  between  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  and  myself,  except  Mr.  Stanton.  He  stood  alone,  and  the 
difference  of  opinion  could  not  be  reconciled.  That  unity  of  opinion  which 
upon  great  questions  of  public  policy  or  administration  is  so  essential  to  the 
Executive  was  gone. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  head  of  a  department  should  have  no  other  opinions 
than  those  of  the' President.  He  has  the  same  right,  in  the  conscientious  di»> 
charge  of  duty,  to  entertain  and  express  his  own  opinions  as  has  the  President. 
What  I  do  claim  is  that  the  President  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  adminit* 
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fcration,  and  vlien  the  opinions  of  a  head  of  department  are  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  those  of  the  President  in  grave  matters  of  policy  and  administration 
there  is  but  one  result  which  can  solve  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  a  severance  of 
the  official  relation.  This,  in  the  past  history  of  the  government,  has  always 
been  the  rule ;  and  it  is  a  wise  one ;  for  such  differences  of  opinion  among  its 
members  must  impair  the  efficiency  of  any  administration. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  general  grounds  upon  which  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  from  my  administration  seemed  to  me  to  be  proper  and  necessary ; 
but  I  cannot  omit  to  state  a  special  ground  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  vin- 
dicate my  action. 

The  sanguinary  >not  which  occurred  in  the  cityof  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1866,  justly  aroused  public  indignation  and  public  inquiry,  not  only  as  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  but  as  to  those  who,  more  or  less  remotely,  might  be 
held  to  responsibility  for  its  occurrence.  I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the  effort 
made  to  fix  that  responsibility  on  the  President.  The  charge  was  openly  made, 
and  again  and  again  reiterated  through  all  the  land,  that  the  President  was 
warned  in  time  but  refused  to  interfere. 

By  telegrams  from  the  lieutenant  governor  and  attorney  general  of  Louisiana, 
dated  the  27th  and  28th  of  August,  I  was  advised  that  a  body  of  delegates, 
claiming  to  be  a  constitutional  convention,  were  about  to  assemble  in  New 
Orleans  ;  that  the  matter  was  before  the  grand  jury,  but  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  execute  civil  process  without  a  riot,  and  this  question  was  asked : 
••  Is  the  military  to  interfere  to  prevent  process  of  court  V*  This  question  was 
aeked  at  a  time  when  the  civil  courts  were  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  authority , 
and  the  answer  sent  by  telegraph,  on  the  same  28th  of  August,  was  this  : 

Tbe  military  will  be  expeoted  to  sustain,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
cotirts.. 

On  the  same  28th  of  August  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton 
by  Major  General  Baird,  then  (owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Sheridan)  in 
command  of  the  military  at  New  Orleans  : 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Stcretary  of  War : 

A  conveDtion  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on  Mon- 
day. Tbe  lieutenant  governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  unlawful,  and  propose  to  break 
it  up  by  arresting  the  delegates.  I  have  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  have  warned 
tlie- parties  that  I  could  not  countenance  or  permit  such  action  without  instructions  to  that 
effect  from  the  President.   Please  instruct  me  at  once  by  telegraph. 

The  28th  of  August  was  on  Saturday.  The  next  morning,  the  29th,  this 
despatch  was  received  by  Mr.  Stanton,  at  his  residence  in  this  city.  He  took 
no  action  upon  it,  and  neither  sent  instructions  to  General  Baird  himself  nor 
presented  it  to  me  for  such  instructions.  On  the  next  day  (Monday)  the  riot 
occurred.  1  never  saw  this  despatch  from  General  Baird  until  some  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  after  the  riot,  when,  upon  my  call  for  all  the  despatches,  with  a  view 
to  their  publication,  Mr.  Stanton  sent  it  to  nie.  These  facts  all  appear  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  impeachment 
investigation.  On  the  30th,  the  day  of  the  riot,  and  after  it  was  suppressed, 
General  Baird  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanton  a  long  letter,  from  which  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  veiy  serious  riot  occurred  here  to-day.  I  had 
not  been  applied  to  by  the  convention  for  protection,  but  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the 
mayor  had  freely  consulted  with  me,  and  I  was  so  fully  convinced  that  it  was  so  strongly 
the  intent  of  the  city  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  military  interter- 
ence*  that  I  did  regard  an  outbreak  as  a  thing  to  be  apprehended.  The  lieutenant  govemoir 
had  assured  me  that  even  if  a  writ  of  arrest  was  issued  by  the  court,  the  sheriff  would  not 
attempt  to  serve  it  without  my  permission,  and  for  to-day  they  desired  to  suspend  it.  I 
enclose  herewith  copies  of  my  correspondence  with  the  mayor,  and  ot  a  despatch  which  the 
lieutenant  governor  claims  to  have  received  from  the  President.  I  regret  that  no  reply  to  my 
despatch  to  you  of  Saturday  has  yet  reached  me.    General  Sheridan  is  still  absent  m  Texas. 
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The  despatch  of  General  Baird  of  the  28th  asks  for  immediate  instmctions, 
and  bis  letter  of  the  30th,  after  detailing  the  terrible  riot  which  had  jast  hap- 
pened, ends  with  the  expression  of  regret  that  the  instructions  which  he  asked 
for  were  not  sent.  It  is  not  the  fault  or  the  error  or  the  omission  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  this  military  commander  was  left  without  instructions ;  but  for  all 
omissions,  for  all  errors,  for  all  failures  to  instruct,  when  instruction  might  have 
averted  this  calamity,  the  President  was  openly  and  persistently  held  respon- 
sible. Instantly,  without  waiting  for  proof,  the  delinquency  of  the  President  was 
heralded  in  every  form  of  utterance.  Mr.  Stanton  knew  then  that  the  President 
was  not  responsible  for  this  delinquency.  The  exculpation  was  in  his  power, 
but  it  was  not  given  by  him  to  the  public,  and  only  to  the  President  in  obedience 
to  a  requisition  for  all  the  despatches. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  myself  that  General  Baird's  request  was  not  brought 
to  my  notice.  It  is  clear,  from  his  despatch  and  letter,  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  given  him  proper  instructions  the  riot  which  arose  on  the  assembling 
of  the  convention  would  have  been  averted.  There  may  be  those  ready  to  eay 
that  I  would  have  given  no  instructions,  even  if  the  despatch  had  reached  me 
in  time;  but  all  must  admit  that  I  ought  to  have  had  the  opportunity. 

The  following  i^  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment 
investigation  committee  as  to  the  despatch  : 

Q.  Referring  to  the  despatch  of  the  28th  of  July  by  General  Baird,  I  ask  you  whether 
that  despatch,  on  its  receipt,  was  communicated  ? 

A.  I  received  that  despatch  on  Sund-iy  forenoon  ;  I  examined  it  carefully  and  considered 
the  question  presented ;  I  did  not  see  that  I  could  give  any  instructions  different  from  the 
line  of  action  which  General  Baird  proposed,  and  made  no  answer  to  the  despatch. 

Q.  I  see  it  stated  that  this  was  received  at  ten  o'clock  and  twenty  minutes  p.  m.  Was 
that  the  hour  at  w^bich  it  was  received  by  you  7 

A.  That  is  the  date  of  its  reception  in  the  telegraph  office  Saturday  night.  I  received  it 
on  Sunday  forenoon,  at  my  residence ;  a  copy  of  the  despatch  was  furnished  to  the  President 
several  days  afterward,  along  with  all  the  other  despatches  and  communications  on  that  sub* 
{ect,  but  it  was  not  furnished  by  me  before  that  time ;  I  suppose  it  may  have  been  ten  or 
fifteen  days  afterward. 

Q.  The  President  himself  being  in  correspondence  with  those  parties  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, would  it  not  have  been  proper  to  have  advised  him  of  the  reception  of  that  despatch  7 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  his  correspondence,  and  know  nothing  about  any  correspondence 
except  this  one  despatch.  We  had  intelligence  of  the  riot  on  Thursday  morning.  The  riot 
had  taken  place  on  Monday. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  define  all  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  heads 
of  department  and  the  President.  The  legal  relations  are  well  enough  defined. 
The  Constitution  places  these  officers  in  the  relation  of  his  advisers  when  he 
calls  upon  them  for  advice.  The  acts  of  Congress  go  further.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  act  of  1789,  creating  the  War  Department.     It  provides  that — 

There  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  who  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on 
or  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States :"  and  furthermore,  '*  the  said  prin- 
cipal officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  manner  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  order  and  instruct. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  inferior  officer  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  to  be  called  the  chief  clerk,  "  who,  whenever  said  principal 
officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  hy  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  shall 
have  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  books,  records,  and  papera  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  legal  relation  is  analogous  to  that  of  principal  agent.  It  is  the  President 
upon  whom  the  Constitution  devolves,  as  head  of  the  executive  department,  the 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed;  but  as  he  cannot  execute  them 
in  person  he  is  allowed  to  select  his  agents,  and  is  made  responsible  for  their 
acts  within  just  limits.  So  complete  is  this  presumed  delegation  of  authority 
in  the  relation  of  a  head  of  department  to  the  President  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  an  order  made  by  a  head  of  department 
is  presumed  to  be  made  by  the  President  himself. 
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The  principal,  upon  whom  sach  responsibilitj  is  placed  for  the  acts  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, ought  to  be  left  as  free  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  selection  and  of 
dismissal.  To  hold  him  to  responsibility  for  an  officer  beyond  his  control ;  to 
leave  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  such  an  agent  to  be  decided  for  him  and  not 
by  him;  to  allow  such  a  subordinate,  when  the  President,  moved  by  *'  public 
considerations  of  a  liigh  character,"  requests  his  resignation  to  assume  for  him- 
self an  eq  ual  right  to  act  upon  his  own  views  of  "  public  considerations,"  and 
to  make  his  own  conclusions  paramount  to  those  of  the  President — to  allow  all 
this  is  to  reverse  the  just  order  of  administration,  and  to  place  the  subordinate 
above  the  superior. 

There  are,  however,  other  relations  between  the  President  and  a  head  of 
department  beyond  these  defined  legal  relations  which  necessarily  attend  them, 
though  not  expressed.  Chief  among  these  is  mutual  confidence.  This  relation 
is  so  delicate  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  when  or  how  it  ceases.  A  single 
f agrant  act  may  end  it  at  once,  and  then  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  confidence 
may  be  just  as  effectually  destroyed  by  a  series  of  causes  too  subtle  for  demon- 
stration. As  it  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  so,  too,  it  may  be  slow  in  decay. 
Such  has  been  the  process  here.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  acts  or  omis- 
sions havu  broken  up  this  relation.  They  are  hardly  susceptible  of  statement, 
and  still  less  of  formal  proof  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  read  the  correspondence 
of  the  5th  of  August  without  being  convinced  that  this  relation  was  effectually 
gone  on  both  sides,  and  that,  while  the  President  was  unwilling  to  allow  Mr. 
Stanton  to  remain  in  his  administration,  Mr.  Stanton  was  equally  unwilling  to 
allow  the  President  to  carry  on  his  administration  without  his  presence.  In 
the  great  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1789,  on 
the  first  orgar.izAtion  of  the  principal  departments,  Mr.  Madison  spoke  as  follows  : 

It  is  evidently  the  inteation  of  the  Constitation  that  the  First  Msf^istrate  should  be 
responsible  for  the  executive  departmeut.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  officers 
who  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible 
to  the  country.  Again,  is  there  no  danger  that  an  officer,  when  he  is  appointed  by  the  con- 
currenoeof  the  Senate,  and  his  friends  in  that  body,  may  choose  rather  to  risk  his  establish- 
ment on  the  favor  of  that  branch  than  rest  it  upon  the  discharge  of  bis  duties  to  the  satisfac-. 
tion  of  the  executive  branch,  which  is  constitutionally  authorized  to  inspect  and  control  his 
conduct  7  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  officers  connect  themselves  with  the  Senate, 
they  may  ifiutually  support  each  other,  and  for  want  of  efficacy  reduce  the  power  of  the 
President  to  a  mere  vapor,  in  which  case  his  responsibility  would  be  annihilated,  and  the 
expectation  of  it  is  unjust.  The  high  executive  officers  joined  in  cabal  with  the  Senate  would 
lay  the  foundation  of  discord,  and  end  in  an  assumption  of  the  executive  power,  only  to  be 
removed  by  a  revolution  of  the  govemment. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  the  same  debate,  referring  to  the  proposition  that  a  head  of 
Department  should  only  -be  removed  or  suspended  by  tne  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  uses  this  language : 

"  But  if  proof  be  necessary,  what  is  then  the  consequence  7  Why,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  where  the  case  is  very  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  President  that  the  man  ought  to  be 
removed,  the  effect  cannot  be  produced  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  the 
necessary  evidence.  Are  the  Senate  to  proceed  without  evid«^nce  ?  Some  gentlemen  contend 
not  Then  the  object  will  be  lost.  Shall  a  man,  under  these  circumstances,  be  saddled  upon 
the  President,  who  has  been  appointed  for  no  other  purpo8e  but  to  aid  the  President  in  per- 
forming certain  duties  7  Shall  ne  be  continued,  I  ask  again,  against  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent 7  If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsibility  7  Are  you  to  look  for  it  in  the  President  who  has 
DO  control  over  the  officer,  no  power  to  remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  unfaithfully  7 
Without  you  make  him  responsible  you  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty  of  your 
system.  What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  which  can  only  be  known  from  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  conduct  of  an  officer  7" 

I  had  indulged  the  hope  that  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  Mr.  Stanton 
would  have  ended  this  unpleasant  complication  according  to  the  intimation  given 
in  his  note  of  August  12.  The  duty  which  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to 
perform  was  by  no  means  agreeable ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
controversy,  or  for  the  consequences. 

5  I  P 
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Unpleasant  as  this  necessary  change  in  my  cabinet  baa  been  to  me,  npon 
personal  considerations,  1  have  the  consolation  to  be  assured  that,  so  far  aa  the 
public  interests  are  involved,  there  is  no  cause  for  regret.  Salutary  reforms 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Secretary  ad  interim,  and  great  reductions  of 
expenses  have  been  effected  under  his  administration  of  its  War  Department, 
to  the  savine:  of  millions  to  the  treasury. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

WASHiifGTON,  December  12, 1867, 


Exhibit  0. 

Address  to  the  President  hy  Hon,  Reverdy  Johnson,  August  18,  1866. 

Mr.  Prrsidbnt  :  We  are  before  you  as  a  committee  of  the  National  Union 
Gonvention,  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  yon  with  an  authentic  copy  of  its  proceedings. 

Before  placing  it  in  your  hands,  you  will  permit  us  to  congratulate  you  that 
in  the  object  for  which  the  convention  was  called,  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
in  every  State  and  Territory  the  call  was  responded  to,  in  the  unbroken  har- 
mony of  its  deliberations,  in  the  unanimity  with  which  the  principles  it  has  de- 
clared were  adopted,  and  more  especially  in  the  patriotic  and  constitutional 
character  of  the  principles  themselves,  we  are  confident  that  yon  and  the 
country  will  find  gratifying  and  cheering  evidence  that  there  exists  amon^  the 
people  a  public  sentiment  which  renders  an  early  and  complete  restoration  of 
the  Union  as  established  by  the  Constitution  certain  and  inevitable.  Party 
faction,  seeking  the  continuance  of  its  misrule,  may  momentarily  delay  it,  but 
the  principles  of  political  liberty,  for  which  onr  fathers  successfully  contended, 
and  to  secure  which  they  adopted  the  Constitution,  are  so  glaringly  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  in  which  the  country  has  been  placed  by  such  misrale,  that 
it  will  not  be  permitted  a  much  longer  duration. 

We  wish,  Mr.  President,  you  could  have  witnessed  the  spirit  of  concord  and 
brotherly  affection  which  animated  every  member  of  the  convention.  Great  aa 
your  confidence  has  ever  been  in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  in  their  deep  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  their  present  determination  to 
reinstate  and  maintain  it,  that  confidence  would  have  become  a  positive  convic- 
tion could  you  have  seen  and  heard  all  that  was  done  and  said  upon  the  occa- 
sion. Every  heart  was  evidently  full  of  joy,  every  eye  beamed  with  patriotic 
animation  ;  despondency  gave  place  to  the  assurance  that,  our  late  dreadful  civil 
strife  ended,  the  blissful  reign  of  peace,  under  the  protection  not  of  arms,  but  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  would  have  sway,  and  be  in  every  part  of  our  land  cheer- 
fiilly  acknowledged  and  in  perfect  good  faith  obeyed.  You  would  not  have 
doubted  that  the  recurrence  of  dangerous  domestic  insurrections  in  the  futare  is 
not  to  be  apprehended. 

If  you  could  have  seen  the  men  of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  coming 
into  the  convention  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  hand  in  hand,  amid  the  rap- 
turous applause  of  the  whole  body,  awakened  by  heartfelt  gratification  at  the 
event,  filling  the  eyes  of  thousands  with  tears  of  joy,  which  they  neither  could 
nor  desired  to  repress,  you  would  have  felt  as  every  person  present  felt,  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  all  sectional  or  other  perilous  dissensions  had  ceased, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  heard  in  the  future  but  the  voice  of  harmony  pro- 
claiming devotion  to  a  common  country,  of  pride  in  being  bound  together  by  a 
common  Union,  existing  and  protected  by  forms  of  government  proved  by  expe- 
rience to  be  eminently  fitted  for  the  exigencies  of  either  war  or  peace. 

In  the  principles  announced  by  the  convention  and  in  the  feeling  there 
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manifested,  we  have  every  aesarance  that  harmony  thronghoat  onr  entire  land 
will  soon  preTail.  We  know  that,  aa  in  former  days,  as  was  eloquently  declared 
by  Webster,  the  nation's  most  gifted  statesman,  Massachusetts  and  South  Caro- 
lina went  "  shoulder  to  shoulder  through  the  Revolution,"  and  stood  hand  in 
hand  *' around  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm 
lean  on  them  for  support,"  so  will  they  again,  with  like  magnanimity,  devotion, 
and  power,  stand  round  your  administration,  and  cause  you  to  feel  that  you  may 
also  lean  on  them  for  support. 

In  the  proceedings,  Mr.  President,  which  we  are  to  place  in  your  hands,  you 
will  find  that  the  convention  performed  the  grateful  duty  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  knowledge  of  your  **  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  interests 
of  your  country,"  as  illustrated  by  your  entire  presidential  career,  of  declaring 
that  in  you  they  *' recognize  a  Chief  Magistrate  worthy  of  the  nation  and  equal 
to  the  great  crisis  upon  which  your  lot  is  cast;"  and  in  this  declaration  it  gives 
us  marked  pleasure  to  add,  we  are  confident  that  the  convention  has  but  spoken 
the  intelligent  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country.  Ever  inaccessible  to  the 
low  influences  which  often  control  the  mere  partisan,  governed  alone  by  an 
honest  opinion  of  constitutional  obligations  and  rights,  and  of  the  duty  of 
looking  solely  to  the  true  interests,  safety,  and  honor  of  the  nation,  such  a  class 
is  incapable  of  resorting  to  any  bait  for  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
good. 

In  the  measures  which  you  have  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
the  convention  saw  only  a  continuance  of  the  policy  which  for  the  same  purpose 
was  inaugurated  by  your  immediate  predecessor.  In  bis  re-election  by  the 
people,  after  that  policv  had  been  fully  indicated  and  had  been  made  one  of  the 
issues  of  the  contest,  tnose  of  his  political  friends  who  are  now  assailing  you 
for  sternly  pursuing  it  are  forgetful  or  regardless  of  the  opinions  which  their 
support  of  nis  re-election  necessarily  involved.  Being  upon  the  same  ticket 
with  that  much-lamented  public  servant,  whose  foul  assassination  touched  the 
heart  of  the  civilized  world  with  grief  and  horror,  you  would  have  been  false 
to  obvious  duty  if  you  had  not  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  same  policy ;  and, 
judging  now  by  the  opposite  one  which  Congress  has  pursued,  its  wisdom  and 
patriotism  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  that  of  Congress  has  but  continued  a 
broken  Union  by  keeping  ten  of  the  States  in  which  at  one  time  the  insurrection 
existed  (as  far  as  they  could  accomplish  it)  in  the  condition  of  subjugated  prov- 
inces, denying  to  them  the  right  to  oe  represented,  while  subjecting  their  people 
to  every  species  of  legislation,  including  that  of  taxation.  That  such  a  state  of 
things  is  at  war  with  the  very  genius  of  our  government,  inconsistent  with  every 
idea  of  political  ft-eedom,  and  most  perilous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, no  reflecting  man  can  fail  to  believe. 

We  hope,  sir,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  cause  you  to  adhere, 
if  possible,  with  even  greater  firmness  to  the  course  which  you  are  pursuing,  by 
satisfying  yon  that  the  people  are  with  you,  and  that  the  wish  which  lies  nearest 
to  their  heart  is  that  a  perfect  restoration  of  our  Union  at  the  earliest  moment 
be  attained,  and  a  conviction  that  the  result  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
measures  which  you  are  pursuing.  And  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
these  impose  upon  you,  we,  as  did  every  member  of  the  convention,  again  for 
ourselves  individually  tender  to  you  our  profound  respect  and  assurance  of  our 
cordial  and  sincere  support. 

With  a  reunited  Union,  with  no  foot  but  that  of  a  freeman  treading  or  per- 
mitted to  tread  our  soil,  with  a  nation*s  faith  pledged  forever  to  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  its  obligations,  with  kindness  and  fraternal  love  every  where  prevail- 
ing, the  desolations  of  war  will  soon  be  removed  ;  its  sacrifices  of  li&,  sad  as 
they  have  been,  will,  with  Christian  resignation,  be  referred  to  a  providential 
purpose  of  fixing  our  beloved  country  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis,  which  will 
forever  place  our  liberty  and  happiness  beyond  the  reach  of  human  peril. 
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^en,  too,  and  forever,  will  onr  government  challenge  the  admiration  and  re- 
ceive the  respect  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  any  efforts 
to  impeach  our  honor. 

And  permit  me,  sir,  in  conclusion,  to  add,  that,  great  as  your  solicitude  for  the 
restoration  of  our  domestic  peace  and  your  labors  to  that  end,  you  have  also  a 
watchful  eye  to  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  that  any  attempt  by  an  assumed 
or  actual  foreign  power  to  enforce  an  illegal  blockade  against  the  government  or 
ciiizens  of  the  United  States,  to  use  your  own  mild  but  expressive  words,  "will 
be  disallowed."  In  this  determination  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  the  unanimous 
approval  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

Now,  sir,  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  in  behalf  of  the  convention, 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  with  an  authentic  copy  of  its  proceedings. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  Senators,  you  have  heard  the  answer  submitted  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Those  of  yon  who  are  in  favor 
of  receiving  and  ordering  this  answer  to  be  filed  will  say  **  ay,"  and  those  who 
are  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  "  no."  [Having  put  the  question.]  It  is 
so  ordered  ;  the  answer  is  received  and  will  be  filed. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  in 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  directed  by  the  managers,  I 
have  the  honor  to  request  of  the  honorable  Senate  a  copy  of  the  answer  filed 
by  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment presented  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  say  that 
it  is  the  expectation  of  the  managera  that  they  will  be  able  at  one  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon,  after  consultation  with  the  House,  to  present  a  fit  replication 
to  the  answer  filed. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  counsel  for  the  President 
think  it  proper,  unless  some  objection  should  now  be  made,  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  honorable  court  the  matter  of  provision  for  the  allowance  of  the 
time  for  preparation  for  the  trial  which  shall  be  accorded  to  the  President  and 
his  counsel  after  the  replication  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  answer 
of  the  President  shall  have  been  submitted  to  this  court.  In  the  application 
which  was  made  on  the  13th  instant  for  time  for  the  preparation  and  submis- 
sion of  the  answer,  as  then  presented  to  the  court,  we  had  included  in  our  con- 
sideration of  that  time  for  which  we  so  asked,  the  expectation  and  intention  of 
carrying  on  with  all  due  diligence  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  preparation 
of  the  answer  and  the  preparation  for  the  trial.  The  action  of  the  court  and 
its  determination  of  the  time  within  which  the  answer  should  properly  be  pre- 
sented has  obliged  us,  as  may  be  well  understood  by  this  court,  to  devote  our 
whole  time  and  thought  in  this  brief  interval  to  the  preparation  of  the  answer ; 
and  we  have  had  no  time  to  consider  the  various  questions  of  law  and  of  fact 
and  of  evidence,  and  the  forms  and  means  of  the  production  of  the  same,  which 
rest  upon  the  responsibility  and  lie  within  the  duty  of  counsel  in  all  matters  of 
forensic  and  judicial  consideration.  We,  therefore,  if  the  honorable  court'  please, 
submit  now  a  reanest  that  the  President  and  his  counsel  may  be  allowed  the 
period  of  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  replication  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  answer  of  the  President  for  preparation  for  the  trial 
and  before  it  shall  actually  proceed;  and  I  beg  leave  to  send  to  the  Chief  Justice 
a  written  minute  of  that  proposition  signed  by  the  counsel. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  It  is  not  for  the  present  in  order.    The  question  before 
the  Senate  is  the  motion  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach 
ment  that  the  House  of  Representatives  have  time  to  file  a  replication. 

The  motion  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Chair  will  now  receive  an  application  on  the  part 
of  the  counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  now  beg  to  ask  for  the  action  of  this  honorable  court  upon 
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the  presentation  in  writing  of  a  reqnest  for  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
replication  for  the  defence  to  prepare  for  the  trial. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  report  the  order  asked  on  the  part 
of  the  counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment : 

And  now,  on  this  23d  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1868,  the  counsel  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  upon  reading  and  filing  his  answer  to  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  respectfully  represent  to  this  honor- 
able court  that  after  the  replication  shall  have  beeu  filed  to  the  said  answer,  the 
due  and  proper  preparation  of  and  for  the  trial  of  the  cause  will  require,  in  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  such  counsel,  that  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
should  be  allowed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  counsel  for 
such  preparation,  and  before  the  said  trial  should  proceed. 

HENRY  8TANBEEY, 
B.  R.  CURTIS, 
THOMAS  A.  E.  NELSON, 
WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS, 
W.  S.  GROESBECK, 

OfCaunseL 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  in  order  I  will  now  move  that  that 
application  lie  upon  the  table  until  the  replication  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  come  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  is  taken  I  ask  leave 
t/)  state  that,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  are  ready  to  consider  this  application  now. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Senators,  it  is  moved  by  the  senator  from  Michigan 
that  the  application  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  lie  upon  the 
table  until  the  replication  shall  be  filed. 

Mr.  HowABi).  I  withdraw  that  motion  for  the  moment  if  the  managers  wish 
to  be  heard. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan  withdraws  his  motion. 
Do  the  managers  desire  to  be  heard  T 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  am  instructed  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  resist  the  granting  of 
this  application,  not  on  account  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  presented,  but  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  contain  such  matter  as  in  our  opinion  will  justify  the 
Senate  in  giving  further  time  for  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  respondent's 
coansel  for  the  trial  of  this  cause.  We  do  not  desire  to  force  this  trial  any 
more  rapidly  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  dematid,  but  desire  that  such  rules 
as  have  heretofore  been  observed,  or  as  would  be  observed  in  a  court  at  law, 
may  be  adhered  to  in  the  testing  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  application.  What 
reasons  are  given  in  the  application  here  presented  for  the  time  to  be  extended  1 
None  more  than  that  counsel  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
for  oratorical  displays  before  this  august  body.  They  have  had  the  same 
opportunities  that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  had  for  preparation.  They  can  and  will  have  the  same  during  the  whole 
progress  of  this  trial.  It  is  not  stated  that  any  witness  who  will  prove  any 
material  fact  is  not  present,  or  whose  presence  cannot  any  day  be  procured.  It 
is  not  stated  that  delay  is  necessary  for  the  procurement  of  records,  docu- 
ments, persons,  or  papers,  material  or  immaterial  in  this  case.  Why,  then,  Mr. 
President,  grant  fiurther  time  when  no  good  cause  under  the  rule  is  shown  t 
The  answer  herein  filed  admits  the  order  of  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  order  appointing  a  Secretary  ad  interim.    The  President  knew  what 
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the  law  was  when  these  orders  were  made,  and  knowing  it,  violated  it,  for  which 
violation  we  charge  him  with  high  misdemeanors  in  office.  In  the  many  trials 
we  have  reported  in  this  and  other  countries  this  application  has  no  precedent. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Chase  his  application  stated,  in  substance,  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  obtain  information  respecting  facts  alleged  against  him  to 
have  taken  place  in  Philadelphia  and  Richmond,  in  time  to  prepare  and  put  in 
his  answer  and  proceed  to  trial  before  the  5th  day  of  March  then  next  following ; 
and  further,  that  he  could  not  get  his  witnesses  or  counsel  nor  prepare  his 
answer  at  the  same  time,  disclaiming  that  this  was  done  for  delay.  This  appli- 
cation was  sworn  to  by  the  i-espondent ;  he  was  given  time,  and  the  facts  snow 
that  his  answer  was  filed  and  bis  trial  had,  and  he  acouitted  in  five  days'  less 
time  than  he  swore  it  would  take  him  to  prepare  for  trial. 

In  Judge  Peck's  case  his  application  stated  his  difficulties  in  obtaining  wit- 
nesses,  the  distance  they  lived  from  Washington,  the  lime  it  would  require  them 
to  travel  from  St.  Louis  to  Washington,  the  necessity  for  copying  and  obtaining 
records ;  that  four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  transpiring  of  the  acts  complained 
of  against  him.  This  application  was  also  sworn  to.  If  the  learned  coutisel 
remember  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  before  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
when  time  was  granted  for  the  procurement  of  evidence  the  learned  attorney 
general  then  and  there  protested  against  this  granting  of  time  becoming  a  pre- 
cedent for  any  future  trial,  this  application  being  granted  merely  through 
courtesy  to  the  Queen,  when  witnesses  were  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect,  if  possible,  her  reputation.  This  application  differs  in  form  and  substance 
from  any  that  our  attention  has  been  directed  to,  made  by  the  counsel,  signed 
by  themselves,  and  sworn  to  by  no  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  rule  in  courts  of  law  in  applications  for  a  continuance  of 
the  cause  or  the  extension  of  time  is,  that  reasons  good  and  sufficient  must  be  stated  ; 
if  for  want  of  a  witness  or  witnesses,  you  must  give  the  name  or  names,  the 
residence,  and  what  you  expect  to  prove  by  said  witness  or  witnesses,  and  that 
you  know  of  no  other  witnesses  present  by  whom  you  can  prove  the  same  facts, 
and  also  that  you  have  used  due  diligence  to  procure  the  evidence.  This  appli- 
cation certainly  does  not  come  under  that  rule.  No  evidence  is  stated  that  is 
expected  to  be  produced.  The  name  of  no  witness  is  given  that  is  expected  to 
be  subpoenaed.  No  distance  is  mentioned  that  must  be  travelled.  No  residence 
is  mentioned.  It  is  not  stated  that  any  attempt  .has  been  made  to  obtain  any 
evidence  or  to  even  have  witnesses  subpoenaed.  But,  sir,  for  what  is  this  appli* 
cation  made,  and  upon  what  is  it  based  t  It  is  based  upon  no  urgent  necessity 
for  time,  that  justice  may  be  done  in  the  premises,  but  merely  indicates  to  the 
Senate  that  time  is  desired  to  examine  authorities,  to  prepare  arguments,  and  for 
naught  else  can  we  discover  that  it  is  made. 

Sirs,  we  insist,  as  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  people,  that  no  more  time  shall  be  given  in  this  case  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  try  it ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  extension  for  counsel  to  pre- 
pare on  either  side ;  none  for  the  procurement  of  witnesses,  as  none  has  been 
asked  on  that  ground.  If  time  be  now  given  on  this  application,  perhaps  when 
issue  is  joined  and  the  time  now  extended  elapses,  we  may  be  met  by  an 
affidavit  asking  more  time  for  the  procurement  of  witnesses  in  some  distant  part 
of  the  countiy.  In  my  judgment  time  should  not  be  granted  for  the  trial  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  any  different  application  from  that  required  to 

five  time  for  the  trial  of  the  poorest  and  humblest  citizen  in  the  land;  he  should 
e  tried  by  the  same  rules  and  held  amenable  to  the  same  laws  that  apply  to 
any  other  citizen.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  no  harm  may  come  to  the  country 
by  postponement  of  this  cause.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  charges  against  him, 
harm  may  come  by  a  postponement. 

We  have  charged  him  with  intentionally  violating  the  law  j  we  have  charged 
him  with  obstructing  the  law.    Our  charges  are  of  such  a  character  as  show 
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him  to  be  a  dangerous  person  to  remain  the  Chief  Magidtrate  of  the  nation,  inas- 
much as  he,  instead  of  administering,  obstructs  the  law.  It  is  said  that  time 
would  be  given  to  an  ordinary  criminal  to  prepare  his  defence.  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  we,  as  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
country,  consider  the  President  a  criminal,  but  not  an  ordinary  one.  We  charge 
him  as  a  criminal,  and  are  bound  to  so  consider  him  until,  by  the  verdict  of  his 
triers,  he  shall  be  acquitted  of  all  the  articles  herein  presented.  The  learned 
counsel  for  the  respondent  do  not  agree  with  us  iu  this  ;  nor  do  we  ask  the 
Senate  to  so  adjudge  until  our  charges  are  made  good  by  competent  testimony. 
The  course  in  the  case  of  ordinary  criminals  who  commit  crimes  or  misdemean- 
ors is,  or  may  be,  different  from  the  course  in  this  case.  But,  sir,  ordinary 
criminals  are  either  arrested  and  put  under  bonds  or  imprisoned,  that  no  further 
violations  of  law  may  be  committed  by  them  during  the  pendency  of  their  trial. 
But,  sir,  in  this  case  the  President,  who  is  charged  with  violating  the  law,  has 
the  same  power  to  act  to-day  and  still  trample  the  laws  and  the  Constitution 
under  foot  that  he  had  the  day  we  charged  him  with  having  committed  these 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  hence  the  reasons  for  not  granting  time  in  this 
case  are  stronger  than  could  be  urged  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal. 

In  the  one  case  you  would  give  time  where  no  danger  might  arise  from  doing 
so ;  but  in  this  case  danger  to  the  people  might  arise,  and  hence  the  same 
reasoning  does  not  operate  in  this  that  does  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal ; 
and  we  here  enter  our  protest  against  any  extension  of  the  time  whatever  in 
this  case.  Wliat  we  desire  is  that  the  replication  of  the  managers  may  be  filed 
to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  and  then  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  our  case  to 
the  Senate  acting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  and  that  we  may  follow  it  up  with 
the  evidence,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  may  then  state  their 
defence,  and  produce  their  evidence,  and  that  on  the  issue  thus  made  the  court 
may  decides  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused. 

Tbis  is  what  we  ask,  and  this  is  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  I  presume 
no  man  will  doubt  that  if  an  application  of  this  kind  were  made  to  a  court  at 
law  tbe  inquiry  would  be :  **  Have  you  issued  your  subpoanas  ;  have  you  at- 
tempted to  get  your  witnesses ;  have  you  attempted  to  make  any  preparation  to 
try  the  cause  V*  And  if  the  counsel  would  answer  that  they  had  made  no  prep- 
aration whatever ;  that  they  had  issued  no  subpoenas ;  had  made  no  attempt  to 
procure  witnesses  or  get  ready  for  the  trial  of  the  cause,  but  merely  desired 
time  for  thought  and  reflection,  the  application  would  certeinly  be  denied.  And 
against  the  granting  of  this,  not  made  upon  the  oath  of  any  person,  not  signed 
by  the  President,  and  merely  intended  for  the  benefit  of  counsel,  we,  the  mana- 
gers, in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  whole  people  of  this 
republic,  do  most  solemnly  protest. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  President,  I  may  be  allowed  very  briefly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  honorable  court  to  the  attitude  of  the  cause  before  them,  as  we 
conceive  it  to  be.  Other  courts,  except  such  as  are  called  for  a  special  trial 
upon  a  special  and  limited  authority,  have  established  regulations  guarding  the 
righto  of  defendants,  either  in  civil  or  in  criminal  prosecutions,  with  esteblished 
terms  of  court  and  well  recognized  and  understood  habits  of  the  •conduct  of 
judicial  business.  In  our  estimate  of  the  course  of  this  proceeding  before  this 
honorable  court  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  duty  of  coun- 
sel or  was  at  the  charge  of  the  accused  to  know  or  consider  what  the  issues 
were  upon  which  he  was  to  prepare  on  his  side  or  expect  on  the  other  the  pro- 
duction of  proof.  Beyond  that,  we  feel  no  occasion  to  present  by  affidavit  to 
this  honorable  court  a  matter  so  completely  within  its  cognizance  ^at  our  time 
to  plead  was  fixed  so  as  to  ofler  us  but  eight  working  days  for  that  duty  of 
counsel. 

Obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  observant,  as  we  propose  at  all  times  to 
be,  of  that  public  necessity  and  duty  which  require  on  the  part  of  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  and  his  counseli  not  less  than  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  managers,  that  diligence  sboald  he  used,  and  that  we 
his  connsel  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  other  professional  or  personal  avoca- 
tions, we  yet  cannot  recognize  in  the  presence  of  this  court  that  that  is  an  an- 
swer to  an  application  for  reasonable  time  to  consider  and  prepare,  to  subpoena 
and  produce,  in  all  things  to  arrange  and  in  all  things  to  be  ready,  for  the  actual 
procedut-e  of  the  trial.  Nor,  with  great  respect  to  the  honorable  managers  in 
this  great  procedure,  do  we  esteem  it  a  sufficient  answer  t^  our  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved from  undue  pressure  of  haste  upon  our  part  that  equal  pressure  of  haste 
may  have  been  used  on  the  other.  We  do  not  so  understand  the  question  of 
the  just  and  orderly  protection  of  public  interests  as  that  this  compensation  for 
haste  required  from  the  defendant  may  be  demanded  by  equal  haste  being  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

But,  beyond  this,  the  honorable  managers  give  ns  more  professional  credit 
than  we  are  entitled  to  when  they  assume  to  say  that  our  standard  of  our 
duty  and  our  means  and  our  needs  for  properly  performing  it  are  neces- 
sarily  to  ]>e  measured  by  theirs.  Nor  do  they  sufficiently  attend,  as  1  say 
with  great  respect,  to  the  position  of  the  accused  and  his  counsel  in  reference  to 
the  preparation  of  a  defence  with  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  managers  and 
by  tne  House  of  Representatives  in  reference  to  the  explorations  and  the  pro- 
vision and  the  preparation  of  the  accusation  and  of  its  evidence ;  for  during  a 
very  considerable  period,  with  the  coercive  power  of  summoning  witnesses  and 
calling  for  papers  which  rightfully  belong  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  all 
this  matter  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  have  been 
actually  explored  by  them,  and,  as  is  known,  to  a  very  great  extent,  certainly 
has  been. 

Now  if  this  honorable  court  will  give  the  counsel  for  the  President-  of  the 
United  States  due  respect  in  regard  to  the  position  in  which  we  present  our- 
selves, due  respect  to  our  statement,  it  will  understand  that  up  to  this  time  the 
consideration  of  tho  degree  and  measurer,  of  the  means  and  occasions,  for  proof 
has  not  yet  possibly  n^ceived  our  practical  and  responsible  attention,  and  that 
within  the  limits  of  this  accusation,  unless  it  shall  be  narrowed  more  than  we 
expect  by  the  replication  to  be  filed,  there  may  be,  there  must  be,  a  very  con- 
siderable range  of  subjects  and  a  very  considerable  variety  of  practical  consid- 
erations that  will  need  to  come  under  the  responsible  judgment  and  for  the 
responsible  action  of  counsel. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  placed  thus  far  in  the  attitude  of  a  defend- 
ant in  a  civil  or  in  a  public  prosecution  who  upon  the  issue  joined  desires  time 
to  prepare  for  trial.  The  ordinary  course  in  such  a  case  is  that  as  matter  of 
right,  as  mattQir  of  absolute  and  universal  custom,  one  is  not  required  or  ex- 
pected to  give  any  cause  of  actual  obstruction  and  difficulty  in  reference  to 
a  continuance  to  what  is  the  term  of  the  court,  doubtless  in  most  cases  to 
occur  within  a  brief  period  after  the  issue  is  joined.  This  court  having  no  such 
arrangement,  and  no  such  possible  arrangement  of  its  affairs  in  advance,  we  are 
obliged  at  each  stage  of  regular  proceeding  to  ask  your  attention  as  to  what  you 
will  provide  and  consider  in  the  paiticular  case  is,  according  to  the  general  nature 
of  the  procedure  and  the  understood  attitude  of  both  parties  to  it,  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable proposition  to  be  made  by  us  as  to  the  time  that  should  be  allowed  for 
the  preparation  in  all  respects  for  this  trial  after  the  issue  shall  have  been  joined. 
We  do  not  ask  any  more  time  than  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  duty  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  this  case  should  be  given  to  the  poorest  man  in  the  country. 
The  measure  of  justice  and  of  duty  has  no  respect  whatever  to  poverty  or  sta- 
tion. The  actual  nature  of  the  proceeding,  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  to  furnish  the  rule  for  the  exercise  of  whatever  falls  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.  If  during  the  trial,  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  it  shonld 
appear  that,  by  accident  or  by  any  other  just  excuse,  the  attendance  of  a  proper 
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witneBS  on  their  part  was  required,  it  would  be  tbe  duty  of  this  court,  in  tlie 
administration  of  justice,  to  allow  proper  time  and  delay  for  the  production  of 
the  witness.  And  so,  upon  our  part,  if,  foreseen  or  unforeseen,  such  an  occasion 
should  arise,  it  would  be  a  necessary  duty  of  the  court  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion and  provide  for  it  as  the  occasion  arose.  The  proposition  that  we  now 
make  to  the  court,  and,  unless  there  is  to  be  a  departure  from  the  general  habit 
of  all  courts  in  such  a  predicament  of  a  procedure,  what  we  expect  their  action 
according  to  and  upon  is  this  :  that  after  issue  joined  we  should  have  a  reason- 
able time  before  we  should  be  considered  aa  bound  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
prepac||ti|^  for  the  proceeding  in  the  cause. 

Mr.  Sana^l^P  WfLSON.  Mr.  President  aud  Senators,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  determined,  so  far  as  may  lie  in  their 
power,  that  this  case  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  line  of  the  precedents ;  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  will  resist  all  applications  for  unreasonable  delay.  The  connsel 
for  the  respondent  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  might  well,  in  vie^  of  the  re- 
marks which  he  submitted,  have  waited  until  issue  joined  before  presenting 
this  nrotion ;  but  it  is  here,  and  we  are  prepared  here  and  now  to  take  the  mo- 
tion as  we  find  it,  and  deal  with  it  as  its  form  and  merit  of  substance  require. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  step  taken  by  the  counsel  fpr  the  re- 
spondent on  the  13th  instant  was  in  violation  of  the  precedent  established  by  the 
casea  which  have  been  tried  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Looking  into 
the  case  of  Judge  Chase,  we  find  that  on  the  return  day  of  the  summons  he  ap- 
peared and  made  application  for  time  to  answer ;  but  he  did  not  stop  at  this ;  he 
coupled  with  his  motion  for  time  to  answer  a  request  for  time  to  prepare  for  his 
trial.  He  supported  his  application  by  his  solemn  affidavit,  stating  that  he  could 
not  possibly  prepare  his  case  for  trial  before  the  5th  day  of  the  succeeding 
March,  and  therefore  he  asked  an  allowance  of  time  for  preparation  for  trial 
until  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  as  the  then  session 
would  expire  on  the  4th  day  of  that  month. 

In  his  application  he  disclosed  the  necessities  inducing  his  request,  among 
which  were  the  distances  lying  between  the  capital  and  the  places  where  he  was 
to  ascertain  the  facts  and  circumstances  necessary  for  his  defence,  and  to  find 
the  witnesses  to  support  it.  After  due  consideration  the  Senate  overruled  his 
application,  and  required  him  to  answer  on  the  4th  day  of  the  succeeding 
February,  thus  allowing  him,  both  for  answer  and  preparation,  thirty  days 
instead  of  eleven  months,  as  prayed  for  in  his  motion.  And  what  was  the 
result  in  that  case  Y  Why,  that  on  the  1st  day  of  March  succeeding,  four  days 
before  the  time  which  he  stated  in  his  affidavit  would  be  required  for  him  to 
prepare  for  trial,  the  cause  had  been  tried  on  such  perfect  preparation  that  it 
resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  respondent.  The  Senate  judged^better  than  he 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  case  and  of  the  time  required  to  overcome  them.  So 
in  the  case  of  Judge  Peck,  when  he  appeared  on  the  return  day  of  the  writ,  it 
having  been  served  on  him  but  three  days  prior  to  the  return,  he  made  his  joint 
application  for  time  to  answer  aud  time  to  prepare  for  trial,  and  supported  it  by 
his  solemn  affidavit.  He  was  granted  the  time  he  desired  to  prepare  his  answer, 
when,  by  an  adjouriiment  of  Congress,  his  case  went  over  for  trial  until  the 
next  session. 

But  we  have  had  no  such  course  pursued  in  this  case.  On  the  return  day  of 
the  summons,  notwithstanding  the  rule  of  the  Senate  required  on  that  day  and 
at  that  time  the  filing  of  the  answer,  we  were  met  first  with  an  application  for 
forty  days'  leave  in  which  to  prepare  an  answer.  The  honorable  Senate  allowed 
ten  days ;  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  we  find  a  most  elaborate 
answer  presented  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent ;  and  in  it  is  embodied  the 
strongest  argument  against  any  delay  in  this  case  that  has  come  from  any  source 
or  is  known  to  any  person ;  and  that  is,  that  the  respondent,  by  his  answer,  affirms 
as  lying  within  his  rightful  powers  under  the  Constitution  the  right  to  do  the 
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▼ery  acts  whicli  we  have  charged  against  him  at  the  bar  of  this  Senate  as  crimi- 
nal acts,  and  persists  in  his  defiance  of  the  laws  and  in  the  wickedness  of  the 
course  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  challenged.  This  might  not 
be  a  weighty  consideration  in  an  ordinary  case.  It  might  not  weigh  much  if, 
instead  of  the  present  respondent,  we  ha[d  some  other  officer  of  the  government 
charged  at  the  t>ar  of  the  Senate  with  the  offences  enumerated  in  the  articles  to 
which  he  has  this  day  answered. 

But  in  this  case  it  is  of  weight,  and  should  have  due  consideration.  Why  is 
it  of  weight  ?  Because  the  respondent  has  devolved  on  him  not  only  the  duty 
which  rests  upon  the  citizen  to  obey  the  law,  but  also  the  higher  dutv^  exe- 
cute the  law,  and  is  clothed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country  wjtfa  ine  whole 
executive  power  of  the  nation,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  faithfully 
the  duty  thus  imposed.  He  has  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,  discharged  this  duty  as  his  oath  of  office  requires,  but  has  dis- 
regarded the  law  and  defied  its  authoritv.  For  his  failure  to  discharge  it,  for 
his  acts  of  positive  transgression  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  is  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate,  and  presenting  answer  justifies  the  acts  which  make  up  his 
grave  offences,  claims  the  right  to  repeat  and  extend  them,  and  now  asks  for 
time  that  he  may  further  imperil  the  nation  while  be  endeavors  to  make  good 
his  unlawhil  assumptions  of  power,  in  the  mean  time  holding  in  his  hands  under 
and  by  virtue  of  Uie  Constitution  the  executive  power  of  the  republic.     No 

Srovieion  having  been  made  for  its  temporary  surrender,  he  retains  that  power, 
isturbing  the  repose  of  the  country  and  interfering  with  every  interest  of  busi- 
ness and  trade  and  commerce,  by  prolonging  this  unfortunate  conflict  between 
the  two  departments  of  the  government. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  most  solemn  duty  to  urge 
upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  of  the  people 
themselves,  that  speedy  progress  toward  a  conclusion  of  this  case  which  shall 
guard  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  their  laws  and  their  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  observe  with  reasonable  care  the  rights  belonging 
to  the  respondent.  The  present  application  for  delay  is  without  precedent  in 
the  cases  heretofore  tried  oy  the  Senate,  and  were  it  not  for  the  order  adopted 
by  this  body  on  the  13th  instant,  which  now  must  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  this 
application  could  not  be  made,  as  that  rule  is  the  only  thing  which  takes  this 
case  out  of  the  line  of  precedents  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  should  have 
been  coupled  with  the  other  motion  made  before  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  and 
the  whole  case  so  far  as  respects  causes  of  delay  in  this  proceeding  disclosed 
at  the  threshold.     The  following  order  constitutes  the  rule  to  which  1  refer: 

Ordered,  That  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the 
pending  impeachment  shall  proceed  immediately  afler  replication  shall  be  filed. 

Now,  I  submit  that  the  "cause  shown"  in  this  application  is  not  such  cause 
as  will  justify  the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  granting  the 
time  which  has  been  asked  for  by  the  respondent  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for 
trial.  It  does  not  show  cause  of  substance,  and  presents  mere  questions  of 
convenience. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Will  the  manager  please  read  that  order  again  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  '*  Ordered,  That  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the  pending  impeachment  shall  proceed 
immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed." 

It  will  lie  observed — the  inteiTuption  suggests  it  to  my  mind — ^that  in  view 
of  this  rule  the  Senate  cannot,  witn  due  regard  to  its  own  action,  grant  this 
extension  of  time,  because  a  sound  discretion  cannot  be  exercised  under  the 
rule  and  upon  this  application  until  issue  be  joined  between  the  people  and  their 
representatives  and  the  respondent,  though  we  waive  this  objection  in  the 
interest  of  the  economy  of  time.  But,  as  I  have  said,  this  application,  consid- 
ered now  or  at  any  other  time,  must  be  addressed  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
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Senate,  and  it  is  for  tis  to  remember  that  a  sound  discretion  acts  not  without 
rale  to  guide  it.  The  discretion  to  which  such  motions  are  addressed  must  be 
directed  bj  hiw — **  it  must  be  governed  bj  rule,  not  by  humor ;  it  must  not  be 
arbitrary,  vague,  and  fanciful,  but  legal  and  regular." 

And  I  therefore  deny  that  the  application  and  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained do  or  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  this  Senate  that  view  of  this  case  which 
must  be  presented  by  the  respondent  in  order  to  justify  you  in  saying,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  that  one  hour's  delay  should  be  granted  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  of  a  substantive  character  affecting  the  meriis  of  Uie  case  dis- 
closed upon  which  it  can  act 

What  is  the  application  ?  It  is  substantially  that  counsel  have  not  had  time 
to  prepare  and  become  familiar  with  the  case,  therefore  they  must  be  allowed 
opportunity  to^dducate  themselves  in  the  particular  matter  committed  to  their 
charge.  I  apprehend  that  that  is  not  good  .cause  upon  which  this  Senate  may 
act  and  grant  the  prayer  of  this  present  application.  More  than  that,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  respondent  has  been  careflilly  kept  out  of  this  case  on  these 
motions.  In  all  other  cases  in  this  country  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
the  respondent  has  asked  in  his  own  name,  supporting  his  request  by  his  affi- 
davit, for  delay  of  proceedings  ;  judges  summoned  from  the  bench  ana  brought 
to  this  bar  have  presented  their  petitions  in  person,  supported  by  their  solemn 
affidavits,  and  asked  upon  the  facts  stated  by  them,  covering  and  disclosing  all 
of  the  features  of  their  cases,  and  unfolding  their  line  of  defence,  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  prepare  answer  and  to  prepare  for  trial.  But  it  is  not  so  here ; 
and  we  have  to  ask  that  while  this  case  is  thus  kept  out  of  the  ordinary  rule 
and  uniform  practice  of  former  cases,  the  Senate  will  regard  in  some  degree  the 
voice  of  the  representatives  as  presorted  by  the  managers,  and  put  this  re- 
spondent upon  his  speedy  trial,  to  the  end  that  peace  may  be  restored  to  the 
country  by  the  healing  efficacy  of  a  determination  of  this  prosecution — the  resto- 
ration of  harmony  between  the  two  contending  departments  of  the  government, 
and  to  the  further  end  that  all  things  may  again  move  on  in  this  land  as  they 
were  accustomed  in  the  times  before  this  unfortunate  conflict  and  its  disturbing 
results  occurred.  Therefore,  Senators,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  of  the  people  in  whose  names  they  have  acted  in  this  behalf,  we 
ask  that  this  application,  as  it  is  now  presented  and  considered,  may  be  denied 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  on  the  13th  instant,  when  we  entered  our 
appearance,  and  when  we  supposed  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enter  our  ap- 
pearance and  ask  for  time  to  answer,  the  honorable  court  made  an  order  that  we 
should  have  until  the  23d,  this  day,  to  file  our  answer.  They  gave  to  the 
mana^rs  leave  to  file  replication,  without  limiting  them  at  all  as^to  time,  but 
provided  that  upon  the  filing  of  the  replication  the  case  should  proceed  to  trial 
unless  reasonable  cause  should  be  shown  for  further  delay.  Thin  the  honor- 
able court  meant  us  to  have  time  to  prepare  for  trial  if  we  reasonably  showed 
that  it  was  necessary. 

Xow,  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  t  What  has  been  stated  to  this 
iionorable  court,  coniposed  in  a  great  measure  of  members  of  the  bar,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  that  I  hope  have  sufficient  standing  with  this  court  to  have  some 
credit,  at  least,  for  professional  statements  made  upon  then:  honor  T  What  have 
we  stated?  That  since  we  had  this  leave  every  nour  and  every  moment  has 
been  occupied  with  the  pleadings ;  not  an  instant  lost,  not  a  counsel  absent. 
We  have  rafused  all  other  occupation ;  we  have  devoted  ourselves  exclusively 
to  this  day  and  night,  and  I  a|n  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  two  days  sacred  to 
other  duty!  There  has  been  not  a  moment's  delay.  And  how  has  this  time 
been  occupied,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  ?  Occupied,  every  instant  of  it,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  answer.  Allow  me  to  say  to  the  honorable  court  that  it  was  not 
until  fifteen  minutes  before  we  came  here  that  our  document  was  ready. 
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Gertaiuly,  it  was  intended  on  the  13di  to  give  us  time  not  merely  to  prepare 
onr  answer,  but  to  ])repare  for  that  BtiU  more  materiiA  thing,  the  trial.  And 
now  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  credit  with  the  honorable  court  when  I  say  that  we 
have  been  so  pressed  with  this  duty  of  making  up  the  issue  and  preparing  the 
answer  that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  the  President  "What 
witnesses  will  you  have  7^'-  Nay,  we  have  been  so  pressed  that  to  the  commnnica- 
tious  which  we  have  received  fVom  the  honorable  managers  in  regard  to  admissions 
and  to  facilitate  proof,  we  have  been  obliged  to  say,  in  reply,  "  We  have  not, 
gentlemen,  as  yett  a  moment's  time  to  consider  your  communications."  All  we 
know  of  this  case  is  that  it  refers  to  transactions  not  only  here,  but  at  Cleveland 
and  St  Louis,  at  distant  points.  They  have  sent  as  a  list  of  witnesses  who  are 
to  come  from  these  various  places  as  to  matters  in  regard  to  which  they  expect 
to  make  proof  against  us  as  to  what  was  said  and  done  at  those,  places,  and  as 
yet  I  do  not  'know  a  single  witnesQ  whom  the  President  wants  to  call  in  his 
defence.  I  know  that  he  wants  to  call  witnesses,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  who  those  witnesses  are.  We  have  not  subpoenaed 
one.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  any  one  except  those  who  happen  to  live 
here  whom  we  shall  want,  nor  which  of  them. 

Now,  mark  all  this  time  the  advantage  that  the  honorable  managers  have  had 
over  us.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  almost  every 
day  since  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  for  the  trial.  Their  arti- 
cles were  framed  long  ago.  While  we  were  engaged  in  preparing  our  answer 
they  have  been,  as  I  understand,  most  industriously  engaged  in  preparing  the 
witnesses.  Day  after  day  witnesses  have  been  called  before  them  and  testi- 
mony taken.  We  have  had  no  such  power ;  we  have  had  no  such  opportunity — 
not  the  slightest.  We  are  here  without  any  preparation  in  the  way  of  witnesses, 
without  having  had  a  moment  to  consult  with  our  client  or  among  ourselves. 

The  gentlemen  say  that  our  anxiety  is  to  prepare  ourselves,  whereas  they  are 
already  prepared,  completely  prepared,  so  far  as  counsel  need  prepare  them- 
selves. I  am  very  happy  to  near  that  they  are.  I  should  be  very  far  from 
saying  that  I  am  equally  prepared.  I  have  had  no  time  to  look  to  anything 
else  except  this  necessary  and  all-absorbing  duty  which  we  have  just  completed. 
Now,  if  the  Senate  say  we  shall  go  on  when  this  replication  comes  in,  which,  I 
am  told,  is  to  come  in  to-morrow,  they  will  put  me  in  a  position  that  I  have 
never  been  in  before  in  all  my  practice  anywnere,  with  a  client  and  a  case  and 
a  formidable  array  against  me,  and  yet  not  a  witness  summoned,  not  a  document 
prepared — all  unarmed  and  defenceless. 

I  beg  this  honorable  court  to  treat  us  with  some  leniency,  to  give  ns  time* 
If  you  cannot  give  us  all  we  ask  give  us,  at  least,  some  time  within  which,  by 
the  utmost  diligence,  we  can  make  that  preparation  we  deem  to  be  useful,  and 
without  which  we  are  unsafe  and  unprepared. 

The  gentlemen  complain  that  we  ought  to  have  been  ready  on  the  13th. 
They  read  against  us  a  rule  that  that  was  the  day  fixed  for  not  only  the 
appearance  but  the  filing  of  the  answer.  What !  They  read  out  of  a  rule  that 
old  formula  that  ha^  come  down  to  us  for  ^ve  hundred  years,  the  order  to 
"  appear  and  answer '' — the' same  language  which  was  adopted  at  that  early  time 
when  pleadings  were  ore  tenui  and  by  parol,  when  the  defendant  was  called  and 
answered  immediately.  But  even  our  old  independent  and  sturdy  ancestors 
Would  not  answer  on  that  day,  although  they  were  to  answer  by  word  of  mouth ; 
and  we  know  that  always  they  demanded  time  and  always  had  time,  "leave  lo 
imparl "  a  day  to  answer. 

We  have  preserved  the  same  phraseology  ixx  our  subsequent  proceeding"?. 
The  summons,  is  still  to  a  defendant  '*  You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  on 
such  a  day  and  answer  ;**  but  who  ever  supposed  he  was  then  to  file  his  answer? 
What  lawyer  that  ever  wrote  a  declaration  does  not  recollect  the  beginning  of 
it,  "The  defendant  was  summoned  to  appear  and  answer;"  and  yet  every  law- 
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jer  knows  that  the  time  for  the  defendant's  answer  has  not  yet  come.  Well, 
our  answer  has  been  presented.  No  day  has  yet  peremptorily  been  fixed  for 
trial.  The  Senate  said  to  ns,  "You  shall  go  to  trial  when  the  replication  is  filed, 
provided  yon  do  not  show  good  cause."  The  canse  we  show  is,  may  it  please 
the  honorable  eonrt,  that  we  have  not  had  one  moment's  time  to  prepare  for  trial. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  rose. 

The  Cqibp  Justicb.  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  On  the  part  of  the  managers  I  beg  to  respond  to 
what  has  jnst  been  said. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  rules  that 
govern  the  body. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  will  only  say  that  we  have  used  but  thirty-five  of 
the  minutes  of  the  time  allowed  ns  under  the  rule. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Chair  announced  at  the  last  sitting  that  he  wonld 
not  undertake  to  restrict  counsel  as  to  number  without  the  further  order  of  the 
Senate,  the  rule  not  being  very  intelligible  to  him.  He  will  state  further  that 
when  counsel  make  a  motion  to  the  court  the  counsel  who  makes  tl^e  motion  has 
invariably  the-  right  to  close  the  argument  upon  it. 

Several  Sbnators.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  touching  the  sugges- 
tion just  made  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  instructed  to  do  so  by  my  associate  managers,  that  from  time 
immemorial  in  proceedings  of  this  kind  the  right  of  the  Commons  in  England, 
and  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  to  close  the  de- 
bate has  not  been,  by  any  rule,  settled  aeainst  them.  On  the  contrary, in  Lord 
Melville's  case,  if  I  may  be  allowed  ana  pardoned  for  making  reference  to  it, 
the  last  case,  I  believe,  reported  in  England,  Lord  Erskine  presiding,  when  the 
very  question  was  made  which  has  now  been  submitted  by  the  presiding  officer 
to  the  Senate,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons  arose  in  his  place 
and  said  that  he  owed  it  to  the  Commons  to  protest  against  the  immemorial  usage 
being  denied  to  the  Commons  of  England  to  be  heard  in  reply  to  whatever  might 
be  said  on  behalf  of  the  accused  at  the  bar  of  the  peers. 

In  that  case  the  language  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Uiles,  was : 

My  lords,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  trouble  yonr  lordships  with  any  observations  upon 
the  argaments  you  have  heard;  and  if  I  now  do  so,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  insistinf^  apon 
and  maintaining  that  right  which  the  commons  contend  is  their  acknowledged  and  undoubted 
privilege,  the  right  of  being  heard  after  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  made  his  observa- 
tions in  reply.  It  has  been  invariably  admitted  when  required. — State  TrialSf  vol.  lid^  jp. 
769;  44  to  46  Oeorge  III 

Lord  Erskine  *' responded  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  reply  was  never 
doubted  or  disputed." 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat,  I  believe  that  when  that  utterance  was  made  it  had  been  the  continued 
rule  in  England  for  nearly  five  hundred  years. 

In  this  tribunal,  in  the  first  case  of  impeachment  that  ever  was  tried  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  (£  refer  to  the  case  of  Blount,)  the  Senate  will 
Bee  by  a  reference  to  it  that  although  the  accused  had  the  affirmative  of  the 
issue,  althongh  he  interposed  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  argument  was  closed 
in  the  case  by  the  manager  of  the  House,  Mr.  Harper.  (Wharton's  State  Trials 
of  the  United  States,  pp.  314,  315.) 

When  I  rose,  however,  at  the  time  the  honorable  senator  spoke,  I  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  response  to  the  remarks  last  made  for  the  accused ;  but 
as  the  presiding  officer  has  interposed  the  suggestion  to  the  Senate  whether  the 
managers  can  farther  reply,  I  do  not  deem  it  proper  for  me  to  proceed  further 
imtil  the  Senate  shall  pass  upon  this  question* 
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Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  if  tbe  discussion  is  closed  on  the  part  of  the 
Dsanagers,  and  the  counsel 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  have  the  question  submitted. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  about  to  move  that  this  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Manager  Binqham.  I  desire,  if  the  senator  from  Michigan  will  excuse  me, 
to  be  heard  in  response  to  what  has  just  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  counsel  for 
the  accused,  but  deem  it  my  duty  not  to  proceed  without  the  cons^t  of  the 
Senate,  inasmuch  as  the  presiding  officer  has  already  sugge8te4  to  the  Senate 
that  the  managers  could  not  be  fiirther  heard ;  in  other  wokIs,  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  final  reply. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  motion  of  the  senator  from  Michigan  is  that  — 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwrll.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Ohair  pardon  me  t 

The  Chirp  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwrll.  This  seems  to  the  managers,  and  to  myself  espe- 
cially, a  matter  of  so  much  moment  as  to  whether  the  managers  are  to  be  heard 
finally 

Mr.  Howard.  Excuse  me  a  moment.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  cut  off 
dt  bate  or  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  managere  or  the  counsel  for  the  accused ; 
and  so  I  announced.  If  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  either  to  proceed  with 
the  discussion,  I  withdraw  my  motion  to  lay  the  order  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  tbe 
Senate 

JMr.  Johnson.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  twentieth  rule. 

The  Chief  Justicr.  The  rule  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  rule  twenty,  as  follows : 

20.  All  preliminary  or  interlocutory  questions,  and  alt  motions,  shall  be  argued  for  not 
excicdingf  one  hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall  by  o^der  extend  the  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  have  used  but  thirty-five  minutes  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Orimbs.  What  is  the  question  ? 

The  Chirp  JnsTicR.  Do  the  managers  desire  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  President's  leave. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  counsel  for  the 
accused  have  made  any  intimation  here  that  the  question  is  made  or  intended  to 
be  made  by  the  managers  touching  the  entire  sincerity  with  which  they  act 
before  this  tribunal.  1  am  sure  that  it  was  furthest  from  the  purpose  of  my 
associates,  as  I  know  it  was  entirely  foreign  to  any  purpose  of  mine  to  qnestion 
for  a  moment  their  sincerity.  The  gentleman  who  took  his  seat  spoke  of  their 
having  presented  this  application  upon  their  honor.  No  man  questions  their 
honor ;  no  man  who  knows  them  will  question  their  honor ;  but  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  it  is  unusual,  altogether  unusual,  on  questions  of  this  sort, 
to  allow  continuances  to  be  obtained  upon  a  mere  point  of  honor !  The  rule  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  adopted  on  the  13th  instant,  is  a  rule  well  understood, 
and  is  in  the  language  of  the  ordinary  rule  which  obtains  in  courts  of  law ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  trial  shall  proceed  upon  replication  filed,  except,  for  cause  shown, 
further  time  be  allowed. 

I  submit  that  a  question  of  this  magnitude  has  never  been  decided  upon  a 
mere  presentation  of  a  statement  of  counsel,  in  this  country  or  in  any  country. 
To  speak  more  plainly,  a  motion  for  continuance  arising  on  a  question  of  this 
sort,  I  venture  to  say,  has  never  been  decided  affirmatively  upon  such  an  issue 
on  a  mere  statement  of  counsel.  If  Andrew  Johnson,  the  axscused  at  this  bar, 
has  witnesses  that  were  not  within  the  process  of  this  court  up  to  this  day,  bat 
whose  attendance  he  can  hope  to  procure  if  time  be  allowed  him,  he  can  make 
affidavit  before  this  tribunal  that  they  are  material,  and  set  forth  in  his  affidavit 
what  he  expects  to  prove  by  tbem«  I  concede  that  upon  such  a  showing  there 
wonld  be  something  npon  which  the  Senate  might  properly  act. 

Bat,  sir,  instead  of  that,  he  throws  himself  back  upon  his  counsel,  and  they 
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make  their  efcatement  here  that  they  will  require  thirtj  days  of  time  in  which 
to  prepare  for  trial.  He  sent  these  gentlemen  to  the  bar  of  this  tribunal  on  the 
13th  instant,  upon  their  honor,  to  notify  the  Senate  that  it  would  require  him 
forty  days  to  prepare  an  answer.  Now,  he  sends  them  back  upon  their  honor 
to  notify  the  Senate  that  it  will  require  him  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial.  I 
take  it  that  the  counsel  for  the  accused  have  quite  as  much  time  for  preparation^ 
if  this  trial  shall  proceed  to-morrow,  as  have  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  are  charged  by  the  people  with  duties  from  day 
to  day  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  lay 
aside. 

Bat,  sir,  I  think  upon  the  answer  made  here  this  day  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  unless  very  good  cause  be  shown,  and  that,  too,  under  the  obli- 
gation of  his  own  oath  at  the  bar  of  this  Senate,  not  another  hour's  continuance 
should  be  allowed  him  after  the  case  shall  have  been  put  at  issue.  We  ask  leave 
to  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  we  hoped  on  to-morrow,  by  leave  of  the  people's 
representatives,  to  put  this  case  at  issue  by  filing  a  replication.  That  is  all  the 
delay  we  desire.  The  accused  has  had  the  opportunity  for  process  ever  since 
the  13th  instant,  at  least.  He  is  guilty  of  grave  negligence  in  this  behalf — I  do 
not  speak  of  the  counsel ;  I  speak  of  the  accused.  If  he  had  witnesses  to  sub- 
pcepa,  why  was  he  not  about  it  1  And  yet,  sir,  not  a  single  summons  has  been 
required  by  him  under  the  rule  and  order  of  the  Senate  to  bring  to  its  bar  a 
single  witness  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  He  totally  neglects  the  whole  issue,  and 
comes  here  with  an  attempt  at  a  confession  and  avoidance  of  the  matter  presented 
hy  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  tells  this  Senate  and  tells  the  country  that 
he  defies  their  power,  trifling — I  repeat  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate — trifling 
with  the  great  power  which  the  people,  for  wise  purposes,  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  representatives  and  their  senators  in  Congress /Msembled. 

Why,  sir,  what  is  this  power  of  impeachment  worth  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  holding  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  nation,  is  permitted, 
when  atfaigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  and 
charged  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  in  that  he  has  violated  his  oath,  in 
that  he  has  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  in  that  he  has  violated  the 
people's  laws,  and  attempted  by  his  violation  of  the  laws  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
people's  treasury ;  what  is  this  great  defensive  power  reposed  by  the  people  in 
their  representatives  worth  if  the  President,  upon  a  mere  statement  of  his  coun- 
sel, is  permitted  to  postpone  the  further  inquiry  for  thirty  days,  until  he  prepares 
to  do — what  ?  Until  he  prepares  to  make  good  his  elaborate  statement  set  forth 
in  his  answer,  that  the  Constitution  is  but  a  cobweb  in  his  hands,  and  that  he 
defies  yonr  power  to  restrain  him. 

I  remember  very  well,  sir-^it  suggested  itself  to  me  when  I  heard  this  discus- 
sion going  on — the  weighty  words  of  that  great  man  (Chancellor  Kent)  whose 
luminous  intellect  shed  lustre  upon  tlie  jurisprudence  of  his  country  in  the  State 
of  New  York  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  which  he  wrote  down  in  his 
Commentaries  upon  the  laws,  and  which  will  live  as  long  as  our  language  lives, 
that  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  executive  tmst-^ 

The  Constitution  has  rendered  the  President  directly  amenable,  hy  law,  for  maladministra- 
tion. The  inviolability  of  any  officer  of  pfovemment  is  incooipatible  with  the  republican 
theory,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  retributive  justice.        •  •  •  « 

If,  then,  neither  the  sense  of  dnty,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  nor  the  transitory  nature 
of  the  seat  are  sufficient  to  secure  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  executive  trust,  but  the  President 
will  use  the  authority  of  his  station  to  violate  the  Constitution  or  law  of  the  land,  the  House 
of  Hepresentatives  can  arrest  him  in  his  career  by  resorting  to  the  power  of  impeachment. — 
1  Kent,  p.  313,  sec  289. 

Faithful  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  oaths  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  we  have  interposed  that  remedy  to  arrest  this  man,  and  he  comes 
to-day  to  answer,  saying :  "  I  defy  your  impeachment ;  by  the  executive  power 
reposed  in  me  under  the  Constitution  " — ^and  I  believe  I  quote  almost  the  words 
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of  the  answer  laid  before  us— "by  the  execntiye  power  reposed  in  me  hy  tbe 
Constitution  I  claim  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  I  claim  in  the' presence  of 
the  country,  the  power,  without  challenge,  let,  or  hindrance,  to  suspend  every 
executive  officer  of  this  government  at  my  pleasure.''  I  venture  to  say  before 
the  enlightened  bar  of  public  opinion  in  America,  by  these  words  incorporated 
in  his  answer,  the  President  is  as  guilty  of  malfeasance  and  misdemeanor  in 
office  as  ever  man  was  guilty  of  malfeasance  or  misdemeanor  in  office  since  na- 
tions began  to  be  upon  the  earth.  What !  That  he  will  suspend  all  executive 
officers  of  this  government  at  his  pleasure,  not  by  force  of  the  tenure-of- office 
act,  to  which  he  himself  refers,  and  which  he  says  js  void  and  of  no  effect,  but 
by  force  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that,  too,  he  adds,  while 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  in  session !  What  does  he  mean  by  it  1  Let 
the  Senate  answer  when  they  come  to  vote  on  this  proposition  for  the  extension 
of  time.  Does  he  mean  by  it  that  he  will  vacate  the  executive  offices  and  not 
fill  them  1  Does  he  mean  by  it  that  your  money  appropriated  by  your  laws  for 
carrying  on  and  administering  the  government  shall  remain  locked  in  the  vaults 
of  your  treasury,  and  shall  not  be  applied  as  your  law  directs  ?  Or  does  he 
mean  by  it  that  he  will  repeat  what  he  has  already  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws,  that  he  will  remove  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  he  will  appoint  while  the  Senate  is  in  session  without  its  advice 
or  consent,  just  such  persons  as  will  answer  his  own  purposes  ?  Is  that  what 
he  means  ?  If  he  does  it  is  a  very  e€isy  method  of  repealing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  appointing  power  is  '*  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
The  power  to  fill  vacancies  under  the  Constitution  is  in  the  President  only  as 
to  such  vacancies  as  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  so  the 
Constitution  reads.  But,  according  to  the  logic  set  out  in  this  elaborate  answer, 
to  support  which  the  President  wishes  thirty  days  of  timn  for  preparation,  he  is 
to  vacate  every  executive  office  of  the  United  States  at  his  own  pleasure,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate,  without  its  consent  while  they  are  in  session, %nd  fill  it 
at  his  pleasure  ad  interim  even  while  they  are  trying  him.  If  this  be  permitted, 
and  if  his  successors  should  follow  his  bad  example,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  delib- 
erate, to  consider  whether  the  time  would  not  soon^  come,  if  that  example  were 
persisted  in  and  followed,  that  not  a  single  executive  office  in  America  would  be 
filled  by  any  man  "by* and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  every  such  office  would  be  filled  without  the  advice  or  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

I  admit,  sir,  it  is  a  time-hopored  rule  of.  the  common  law,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies, the  gathered  wisdom  i/f  a  thousand  years,  that  the  accused  has  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  impartial  trial.  I  claim  that  the  people  also  have  a  riglit  to  a 
speedy  and  impartial  trial,  and  that  the  question  pending  here  touches  in  some 
sort  the  right  of  the  people.  In  their  name  we  demand  here  a  speedy  and 
impartial  trial.  If  the  President  is  not  guilty,  we  ask  in  behalf  of  the  country 
that  he  shall  be  declared  not  guilty  of  the  offences  with  which  he  stands  charged. 
If  it  be  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  he  has  power  thus  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  and  rend  it  in  tatters  in  the  presence  of  its  cus- 
todians, the  sooner  that  the  judgment  is  pronounced  the  better. 

In  every  view  of  this  case,  in  the  light  of  the  answer  to  which  we  have 
listened,  I  foel  myself  justified  in  saying  that  the  public  interests  demand  that 
this  trial  shall  proceed  until,  upon  the  solemn  oath  of  the  accused  made  at  this 
bar,  it  shall  appear  that  he  cannot  proceed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses material  to  him,  nor  until  be  states  what  he  expects  to  prove  by  them; 
because  I  venture  to  say  that  he  can  make  no  showing  of  that  sort  which  we 
are  not  ready  upon  the  spot  to  meet  by  saying  we  will  admit  that  the  witnesses 
will  swear  to  his  statement,  and  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Nearly  aSl  the 
testimony  involved  in  this  issue  is  documentary.  Much  of  it  is  official.  Eaoogh 
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of  it,  I  might  saj,  is  official  in  its  character  to  jnstifj  the  trial  to  proceed  with* 
oat  fourths  inquiry  into  the  facts. 

Bat  he  that  as  it  maj,  although  thej  did  not  request  as  to  do  so,  although 
thej  had  no  right  to  demand  it  of  us,  we  have  taken  pains  to  notify  the  counsel 
for  the  accused  of  the  witnesses  that  we  propose  to  call,  the  witnesses  we  have 
subpcBuaed,  so  that  they  might  prepare  to  meet  them ;  and  it  will  occur  to  the 
Senate  as  this  trial  progresses  that  they  have  as  much  time  for  preparation  by 
the  end  of  that  day  when  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  closed  as  we  have.  We  make  no  boast  of  any  superior  pre- 
paration in  this  matter.  We  desire  simply  to  discharge  our  duty  as  best  we 
can.  We  assume  no  superiority  to  the  counsel,  as  was  intimated  by  the  gentle- 
man who  last  spoke,  (Mr.  Stanbery,)  but  we  desire  simply  to  discharge  our  duty 
here,  and  to  discharge  it  promptly,  and  to  discharge  it  faithfully,  ana  we  appeal 
to  the  Senate  to  grant  us  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  so  that  justice  may  be 
done  between  the  people  of  the  u  nited  States  and  the  President,  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  he  has  violated,  may  be  vindicated,  and 
that  the  wrongs  which  he  has  committed  against  an  outraged  and  betrayed 
people  may  he  redressed. 

Air.  Hendbrsoiv.  Mr.  President,  I  propose  an  order,  which  I  send  to  the 
chair. 
.  The  Chibp  Jcsticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordtrtdy  That  the  application  of  the  eonnsel  for  the  President  to  be  allowed  thirty  days  to 
prepare  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  be  postponed  until  after  replication  filed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr*  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
yourself  and  the  Senate  to  the  position  in  which  that  would  place  the  managers, 
and  I  beg  to  express  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  managers  that  this  question 
of  time  shall  be  settled  now.  If  a  replication  is  needed  at  all,  I  think  I  can 
say  for  my  associates  that  it  will  he  the  common  and  formal  replication,  the  $ic 
timUuer  of  the  profession,  the  simple  joining  issue  upon  this  answer,  and  there- 
fore for  this  purpose  it  may  be  considered  as  filed. 

We  shall  have  to  be  ready  at  all  hazards  to-morrow  to  go  on  with  this  case 
with  the  uncertainty  of  having  the  court — I  beg  pardon  for  the  word  **  court," 
the  Senate — give  thirty  or  more  days'  time  in  which  the  counsel  for  the  accused 
may  be  prepared.  In  other  words,  we  shall  be  obliged,  under  the  high  sense  of 
duty  which  is  pressing  upon  us,  to  get  ready  by  day  or  by  night,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  entire  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Senate  may  or  may  not  grant 
further  time.  I  think  I  can  say  that  upon  this  question  we  agree  with  the 
coansel  for  the  defence,  that  it  is  better  for  all  that^t  be  settled  now.  I  know 
1  speak  for  the  managers.  I  speak  for  the  House  of  Representatives  when  I 
Bay  it  is  better  to  have  this  point  settled  now.  Our  subposnas  are  out ;  our 
witnesses  are  being  summoned ;  we  want  to  know  when  to  bring  them  here ; 
fix  a  day ;  teil  us  when  we  can  come  here  certain,  and  we  will  be  here.  That 
i:!  all  we  desire,  sir,  and  therefore  I  trust  gentlemen  will  fix  at  this  time  the  hour 
and  the  day  when  this  trial  shall  certainly  proceed,  the  act  of  Providence  only 
preventing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  order  moved  by  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  (Mr.  Henderson.) 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  25,  nays 
28;  as  follows: 

YEAS^-MeesTB.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Colo,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessen* 
^en,  Fowler,  fVelinghuysen,  Grimes,  HendersoD,  Hendricks,  JobosoD,  McCreery,  Morrill  of 
^Uine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Spragae,  Trumbull,  Tan 
Winkle  and  Vickers.— 25. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conkling^,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis, 
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Drake,  Fernr,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morfi^,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Kje,  Fatter- 
son  of  New  Hampshire,  Fomeroj,  Bamnej,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thajer,  Tipton,  Willej,  Wil- 
liame,  Wilson  and  Yates. — 28. 
Not  voting — Mr.  Wade.— 1. 

8o  the  order  proposed  bj  Mr.  HendersoD  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the  motion  of  the  counsel  for 
the  accused  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  Chibf  Jilstic  r.  The  senator  will  state  his  question  of  order. 

Mr.  Drake.  That  no  motion  to  lay  a  proposition  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, or  one  made  by  the  managers  on  the  pait  of  the  prosecution,  upon  the 
table,  can,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  be  entertained,  but  that  the  Senate 
must  come  to  a  direct  vote  upon  the  proposition. 

The  Ghikp  Justice.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  order  is  well 
taken,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Michigan,  tnat  the  proposition  of 
the  counsel  for  the  accused  lie  on  the  table,  is  not  in  order. 

Several  Senators.  Question,  question. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  what  is  the  question? 

The  Chief  Jubtige.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  counsel  for  the 
accused,  to  be  allowed  thirty  days  for  preparation. 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  12,  najs 
41 ;  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Norton,  Patterson  ot  Tennessee,  Saulshuiy,  and  Yickers-'l^. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklin^,  Conness,  CorVtt, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  FreliDghnysen,  Qrimee,  Harlan^  Hen- 
derson,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Pat- 
terson of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 4J. 

Not  voting — Mr.  Wade— 1. 

The  Ghikf  Jvstigb.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  twelve  and  the  najB 
forty-one.     So  the  application  for  thirty  days  for  preparation  is  denied. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  purpose  adjourn  nutil 
to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  EVARTS.  Mr.  President — 

Mr.  Sherman.  Certainly.     I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  move,  in  behalf  of  the 
President  and  in  the  name  of  his  counsel,  that  he  be  allowed  (upon  the  applica- 
tion which  we  have  made  and  in  which  we  have  named  thirty  days  as  a  reason- 
able time)  a  reasonable  time  after  the  replication  shall  have  been  filed,  to  be  now 
fixed  by  the  Senate  in  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  time  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Such  time  as  the  Senate  shall  fix. 

The  Chief  Justice.    The  counsel  will  reduce  his  motion  to  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  will  state  it.  I  move  that  on  the  application  we  have  made, 
in  which  we  have  named  thirty  days  as  a  reasonable  time,  there  now  be  allowed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  counsel  such  reasonable  time  for 
trial,  after  the  replication  shall  have  been  filed,  as  shall  now  be  fixed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  his  motion  to  writing.    Does 
the  senator  from  Ohio  withdraw  his  motion  to  adjourn  1 
*  Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  but  after  the  motion  is  reduced  to  writing  I  will 
renew  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  the  motion  proposed  to  be  submitted  by 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  before  the  Senate 
nowl 
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The  Chibp  Justice.  It  is  not  before  the  Senate  until  it  has  been  reduced 
to  writing. 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  thought  it  had  been  so  reduced. 
The  Chibp  Justice.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  EvARTs.  It  is  now. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  clerk  will  report  the  order. 
The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  connsel  for  the  President  now  more  that  there  be  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  trial,  after  the  replication  shall  be  filed  and  before  the 
trial  shall  be  required  to  proceed,  such  reasooable  time  as  shall  now  be  fixed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  it  in  order  to  amend  that  motion  ? 

Several  Sbnatobs.    No,  no. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  It  is  in  order  to  propose  a  substitute  for  it;  not  to 
amend  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  ten  dajs  be  allowed  after 
filing  the  replication. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment 
adjuum  until  one  o'clock  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  declared  the  Senate  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
at  one  o'clock. 


TuRSDAY,  March  24,  1838. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  one 
o'clock  p.  m.,  escorted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  chairman  of  the  committee  heret  jfore 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  took  the  chair,  and  directed  the  Sergeaut-at-arms  to 
open  the  court  hy  proclamation. 

The  Sbrgkant-at  ARMS.  Hear  je!  hear  ye!  All  persons  are  commanded 
to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  commenced  to  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  submit  to  the  Chair  whether  it  is  not 
advisable  to  postpone  the  reading  of  the  journal  until  the  managers  and  the 
counsel  for  the  accused  are  present.  • 

The  Chirf  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  informs  the  Chief  Justice  that 
the  managers  are  ready ;  and  he  has  directed  the  Secretary  to  suspend  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent,  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Curtis,  Evarts,  Nelson,  and 
Groesbeck  entered  the  chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

At  five  minutes  past  one  o'clock  the  presence  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoaee  of  Representatives  was  announced  at  the  door  of  the  Senate  cham- 
ber by  the  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  please  to  take  their  seats  within 
the  bar. 

The  managers  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appeared  at  the  door,  headed 
by  Mr.  £.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  aud  Clerk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  March  23,  of 
the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the 
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House  of  RepresentativeB  againat  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  which 
has  been  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

In  the  House  of  Reprbsevtative8, 

Murek  34,  1868. 

Resolve^,  That  a  meflsage  be  sent  to  the  Senate  by  tbe  Clerk  of  the  House,  informiiiff  the 
Seoate  that  the  House  of  fiepresentatives  has  adopted  a  replication  to  the  answer  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  toe  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  aeainst  him,  and  that  the 
same  will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  raauagers  on  the  part  ortbe  House. 

Attest :  EDWARD  McPHERSON, 

CUrk  ofikt  HauB€  of  RtprtMenUUivu, 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  will  receive  the  replication  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout  well.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  am  charged  by  the 
managers  with  presenting  the  replication  which  has  been  adopted  bj  the  Honae 
of  Representatives : 

In  the  House  of  Rbpresentativb8>  United  States, 

March  24,  1868. 

ReplitiUion  hy  the  House  of  RepresetUativet  of  the  Ukited  StaUs  to  the  amwer 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  StateSt  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment  exhibited  against  him  hy  the  House  of.  Representatives. 

The  Uouse  of  Representatives  of  the^United  States  have  considered  the  seve- 
ral answers  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  several 
articles  of  impeachment  against  him  by  them  exhibited  in  the  name  of  them&elves 
and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  reserving  to  themselves  all  ad- 
vantage of  exception  to  the  insufficiency  of  his  answer  to  each  and  all  of  the 
several  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  deny  each  and  every  averment  in  said  several 
answers,  or  either  of  them,  which  denies  or  traverses  the  acts,  intents,  crimes,  or 
misdemeanors  charged  against  said  Andrew  Johnson  in  the  said  articles  of  im- 
peachment, or  either  of  them ;  and  for  replication  to  said  answer  do  say  that 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  is  guilty  of  the  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  mentioned  in  said  articles,  and  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  ready  to  prove  the  same. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Edward  McPhbrson, 

Cierk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  replication  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary  and 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  an  authenticated  copy  of  the 
replication  be  furnished  to  the  counsel  of  the  President. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  When  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment 
adjourned  yesterday  evening,  a  motion  was  pending  on  the  part  of  the  counsel 
for  the  President  that  such  time  should  be  allowed  for  preparation  as  the  Senate 
might  please  to  determine,  and  thereupon  the  senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  John- 
son] submitted  an  order  which  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  President  under  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment exhibited  againat  him  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  this  daj,  unless  for  causes 
shown  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  order. 
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Mr.  SuMNBR.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  amendment,  to  come  in 
immediately  afler  the  word  "  Ordered,"  being  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  moves  to  strike  out 
all  afler  the  word  "  Ordered/'  and  to  substitute  what  will  be  read  by  the 
Secretary, 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Now  that  replication  has  been  filed,  the  Senate,  adhering  to  its  rale  already  adopted,  will 
proceed  with  the  trial  from  day  to  day  (Sundays  excepted)  luless  otherwise  ordered  on  reason 
shown. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  by  way  of  substitute. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  retire  to  consider  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  Sumner  and  others.  No ;  no. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  by  the  senator  from  Vermont  that  the 
Senate  retire  to  consider  the  question  arising  upon  the  order  moved  by  the 
senator  from  Maryland  and  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts.    [Having  put  the  question.]     The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNQ  and  Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  29,  nays  23  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Boolittle,  Edmonds, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinf  hujrsen.  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  Mc- 
Creerj,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hauip- 
•hire,  Patterson  of  Tenneseoe,  Saulsbnry,  Spragae,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and 
Williama — 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Couness,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Fenrj,  Harlan,  Howard.  Morgan,  Nye,  Pomeroj,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sum- 
ner, Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbnll,  and  Wilson— 23. 

Not  votoco— Messrs.  Wade  and  Tates. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  29  and  the  nays  are  23. 
So  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  will  retire  for  consultation. 

The  Senate  accordingly,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  retired,  with 
the  Chief  Justice,  to  the  reception  room  for  consultation. 

The  Senate  having  retired  to  the  reception  room. 

The  Chief  Justicb  stated  the  question  to  he  on  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  order  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  JoHiNSON  modified  the  order  submitted  by  him  so  as  to  read : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment exhibited  against  him  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  April. 

Mr.  Williams  submitted  the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  the  farther  consideration  of  the  respondent's  application  for  time  be  post- 
poned ontil  the  managers  have  opened  their  case  and  submitted  their  evidence. 

Mr.  Conkling  moved  to  amend  the  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  by 
striking  ont  '*  Thursday,  the  2d  of  April,"  and  insertmg  *'  Monday,  the  30th  of 
March  instant." 

Mr.  SuMNBR  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  28,  nays  26,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Crurin,  Drake, 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye, 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Boss,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Willey.  Williams,  and  Wilson— 28. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Dayis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbnry,  Sherman,  Spragae,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle, 
and  Vickers— 24. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Wade  and  Yates— 2. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  the  next  question  to  be  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
order  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams. 
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Mr.  Williams  called  for  the  yeas  and  najB,  and  thejwere  ordered;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — jeas  9,  nays  42,  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Dixon,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Patterson 
of  Tennessee,  aud  Williams— 9 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cole,  Conklingr,  Conness,  Cragin, 
Davis,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nor- 
ton, Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman, 
8praf2^ae,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  aud 
Wilson- 42. 

Not  toting— Messrs.  Corbett,  Wade,  and  Yates— 3. 

So  the  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  proposed  in  the  Senate  chamber  by 
Mr.  Sumner  to  the  order  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson, 

Mr.  Sumner  withdrew  his  amendment. 

The  Chikf  Justicb  stated  the  question  to  be  on  the  order  proposed  by  Mr. 

Johnson,  as  amended,  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  That  the  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  on  Monday,  the  30th  day  of  March  instant 

Mr.  Brndrigks  moved  to  amend  the  order  by  adding  thereto  the  words, 
"  and  proceed  therein  with  all  convenient  despatch,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment." 

The  amendment  was  adopted ;  and  the  order,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoRTO.v,  the  Senate  agreed  to  return  to  the  Senate  chamber. 

The  Senate  a'eturned  to  the  chamber,  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair 
at  twenty-three  minutes  past  three  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  directed  to  inform  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent  that  the  Senate  has  agreed  upon  an  order  in  response  to  their 
application,  which  will  now  be  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  the  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  March  instant,  and  proceed 
therein  with  all  convenient  despatch,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  sitting  upon  the  trial  of 
an  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Have  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  anything 
further  to  propose  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  have  nothing  further  to  propose. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  anything  to  pro- 
pose 1 

No  response.] 
r.  Manager  Sutler.  Will  the  President  allow  me  to  give  notice  to  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  in  attendance,  that 
they  must  appear  here  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  30th  ? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Half- past  twelve  o'clock.  The  rules  provide  for  half-past 
twelve. 

Mr  Manager  Butler.  Half-past  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  30th. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  this  impeachment 
adjourn  until  Monday  next  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  stands 
adjourned  until  half-past  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday  next,  the  30th  instant. 
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Monday,  March  30,  1868. 

At  balf-past  twelve  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Statep 
entered  the  Senate  chamber,  escorted  by  Mr.  Pomeroj,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee heretofore  appointed  for  that  purpose.  ' 

The  CuiBF  JusTiGB.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  open  the  court  by  procla- 
mation. 

The  Sbrorant-at-Arms.  Hear  ye  I  hear  ye !  hear  ye  I  All  persons  are 
commanded  to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for 
the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  counsel,  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Curtis,  Evarts,  Nelson,  and 
Grpesbeck,  entered  the  chamber  and  took  the  seats  asei^ed  to  them. 

At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty-five  minutes  p.  m.  the  Sergeant-at-arms  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  seata  assTgned  to 
them. 

Immediately  afterward  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  announced,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats  prepared  for  theuK 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  wilt  now  be 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  on  Tuesday,  March 
24.  1868,  for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Gentlemen  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
you  will  now  proceed  in  support  of  the  articles  of  impeachment.  Senators  will 
please  give  their  attention. 

OPEHnNO  ARGUMENT  OF  MR.  BUTLER,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  ONE  OF  THE  MANAOCRS 

ON  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  THE  PBBflSDENT. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  qftke  Sen€Ue: 

The  onerous  duty  has  fallen  to  my  fortune  to  present  to  you»  imperfectly  as 
I  must,  the  several  propositions  of  fact  and  law  upon  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  endeavor  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  now  pending  at  your  bar. 

The  high  station  of  the  accused,  the  novelty  of  the  proceeding,  the  gravity  of 
the  business,  the  importance  of  the  questions  to  be  presented  to  your  adjudica- 
tion, the  possible  momentous  result  of  the  issues,  each  and  all  must  plead  iot 
me  to  claim  your  attention  for  as  long  a  time  as  your  patience  may  endure. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  a  natioa  brought 
before  its  highest  tribunal  its  chief  executive  magistrate  for  trial  and  possible 
deposition  from  office,  upon  charges  of  maladministration  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  that  office.  In  other  times,  and  in  other  lands,  it  has  been  found  that 
despotisms  could  only  be  tempered  by  assassination,  and  nations  living  under 
constitutional  governments  even,  have  found  no  mode  by  which  to  rid  themselves 
of  a  tyrannical,  imbecile,  or  faithless  ruler,  save  by  overturning  the  very  foun- 
dation and  frame-work  of  the  government  itself.  And,  but  recently,  in  one  of 
the  most  civilized  and  powerful  governments  of  the  world,  from  which  our  own 
institutions  have  been  largely  modeled,  we  have  seen  a  nation  submit  for  years 
to  the  rule  of  an  insane  Eing,  because  its  constitution  contained  no  method  for 
bin  removal. 

Our  fathers,  more  wisely,  founding  our  government,  have  provided  for  such 
and  all  similar  exigencies  a  conservative,  effectual,  and  practical  remedy  by  the 
GODstituiion^  provision  that  the  *'  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers 
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of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  fi*om  office  on  impeacliment  for  and  con- 
viction of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  Con- 
stitution leaves  nothing  to  implication,  either  as  to  the  persons  upon  wbom,  or  the 
body  by  whom,  or  the  tribunal  before  which,  or  the  offences  for  which,  or  the 
manner  in  which  this  high  power  should  be  exercised ;  each  and  all  are  provided 
for  by  express  words  of  imperative  command. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  solely  impeach ;  the  Senate  only  shall 
try ;  and  in  case  of  conviction  the  judgment  shall  alone  be  removal  from  office 
and  disqualification  for  office,  one  or  both.  These  mandatory  provisions 
became  necessary  to  adapt  a  well  known  procedure  of  the  mother  coantiy  to 
the  institutions  of  the  then  infant  republic.  But  a  single  incident  only  of  the 
business  was  left  to  construction,  and  that  concerns  the  offences  or  incapacities 
which  are  the  groundwork  of  impeachment.  This  was  wisely  done,  because 
human  foresight  is  inadequate,  and  human  intelligence  fails  in  the  task  of  antici- 
ating  and  providing  for,  by  positive  enactment,  all  the  infinite  gradations  of 
uman  wrong  and  sin,  by  which  the  liberties  of  a  people  and  the  safety  of 
a  nation  may  be  endangered  from  the  imbecility,  corruption  and  unhallowed 
ambition  of  its  rulers. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  observe  that  the  fi'amers  of  the  Constitntion, 
V  hile  engaged  in  their  glorious  and,  I  trust,  ever-enduring  work,  had  their  atten- 
tion aroused  and  their  minds  quickened  most  signally  upon  this  very  topic.  In 
the  previous  year  only  Mr.  Burke,  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Eng- 
land, had  preferred  charges  for  impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings^  and  three 
days  before  our  convention  sat  ne  was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  misbehavior  in  office  as  the  ruler  of  a  people  whose  numbers  were 
counted  by  millions.  T4ie  mails  were  then  bringing  across  the  Atlantic,  week  by 
week,  the  eloquent  accusations  of  Burke,  the  gorgeous  and  burning  denunciations 
of  Sheridan,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  people  of  India,  against  one  who  had 
wielded  over  them  more  than  regal  power.  May  it  not  have  been,  that  the  trial  then 
in  progress  was  the  determining  cause  why  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  left 
the  description  of  offences,  because  of  which  the  conduct  of  an  officer  might  be 
inquired  of,  to  be  defined  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  Parliament  as  found  in  the 
precedents  of  the  mother  country,  with  which  our  fathers  were  as  familiar  as  we 
are  with  our  own  ? 

In  the  light,  therefore,  of  these  precedents,  the  question  arises,  WktU  arc 
impeachable  offences  under  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  ? 

To  analyze,  to  compare,  to  reconcile  these  precedents,  is  a  work  rather  for 
the  closet  than  the  forum.  In  order,  therefore,  to  spare  your  attention,  I  have 
preferred  to  state  the  result  to  which  I  have  arrived,  and  that  you  may  see  the 
authorities  and  discussions, -both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  from  which 
we  deduce  our  propositions,  so  far  as  applicable  to  this  case,  I  pray  leave  to 
lay  before  you»  at  the  close  of  my  argument,  a  brief  of  all  the  precedeota  and 
authorities  upon  this  subject,  in  both  countries,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
exhaustive  and  learned  labors  of  my  friend,  the  honorable  William  Lawrence, 
of  Ohio,  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  I  fully  concur  and  which  I  adopt. 

We  define,  therefore,  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  to  be  one  m 
its  nature  or  consequences  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle 
of  government,  or  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  this  may  consist 
of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of  law,  of  an  official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an 
act  committed  or  omitted,  or,  vnthout  violating  a  positive  law,  by  the  abuse 
of  discretionary  powers  Jrom  improper  motives,  or  Jar  any  improper  purpose. 

The  first  criticism  which  will  strike  the  mind  on  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
definition  is,  that  some  of  the  enumerated  acts  are  not  within  the  common-law 
definition  of  crimes.  It  is  but  common  learning  that  in  the  English  precedents 
the  words  '*  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  are  universally  used ;  but  any  mal* 
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TenatioQ  In  office,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  or  subverstye  of  Bome 
fundamental  prtuciple  of  goveyiment  by  which  the  safety  of  a  people  may  be 
in  danger,  ia  a  high  crime  against  the  nation,  as  the  term  is  used  in  parliamen- 
tary lav. 

Hallam^in  his  Constitutional  History  of  England,  certainly  deduces  this  doctrine 
from  the  precedents,  uid  especially  Lord  Danby  case.  11  State  Triak.  600.  of 
which  he  says : 

The  Gomxndns,  m  impeaching  Lord  Danbj,  went  a  ^Teat  way  towards  establishing  the 
principle  that  no  minister  can  shelter  himself  behind  the  throne  by  pleadings  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  soverei^.  He  is  answerable  for  the  justice^  the  koneslVf  the  utility  of  all  meas" 
ures  emanating  from  the  Crown,  as  well  as  for  their  lesfolity ;  and  tnus  the  executive  admin- 
iatration  is,  or  ought  to  be,  subordinate  in  all  great  matters  of  policy  to  the  superintendence 
and  Yirtnal  control  of  the  two  honses  of  ParliamenL 

Mr.  Christian,  in  his  notes  to  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  explains  the 
eollocadon  and  use  of  the  words  *'  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  by  saying : 

When  the  words  '*high  crimes  and  misdemeanors*'  are  used  in  prosecutions  by  impeach* 
ment,  the  words  **high  crimes"  hare  no  definite  sigmfieation,  bat  are  used  merely  to  give 
grsater  eolemnity  to  the  charge. 

A  like  interpretation  must  hare  been  given  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
because  a  Hke  definition  to  ours  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Madison,  to  whom  more 
than  to  any  other  we  are  indebted  for  the  phraseology  of  our  Constitution,  for, 
in  the  first  Congress,  when  ducusting  the  power  to  remove  an  officer  by  the 
President,  which  is  one  of  the  very  material  questions  before  the  Senate  at  this 
moment,  he  uses  the  following  words  t 

The  dan^r  consists  mainly  in  this :  that  the  President  can  displace  irom  office  a  man 
whose  ments  require  he  should  be  continued  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeach- 
able by  the  House  for  such  an  act  of  maladministration,  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton 
removal  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  own 
high  trust. 

Strengthening  this  view,  we  find  that  within  ten  years  afterwards  impeach- 
ment was  applied  by  the  very  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  to  the  acts  of 
public  officers,  which  under  no  common-law  definition  could  be  justly  called 
crimes  or  misdemeanors,  either  high  or  low.  Leaving,  hbwever,  the  correctness 
of  our  proposition  to  be  sustained  by  the  authorities  we  furnish,  we  are  nat- 
urally brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  method  of  the  procedure,  and  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  impeachment,  and  the  character  and  powers 
of  the  tribunal  by  which  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  to  be  adjudged  or 
determined. 

One  of  the  important  questions  which  meets  us  at  the  outset  is :  Is  this  pro- 
ceeding a  trial,  as  that  term  is  understood,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  court  and  jury  upon  an  indictment  for  crime?  Is  it  not  rather  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office  ? 

The  Constitution  seems  to  have  determined  it  to  be  the  latter,  because,  under 
its  provisions  the  right  to  retain  and  hold  office  is  the  only  subject  that  can  be 
finally  adjudicated;  all  preliminary  inquiry  being  carried  on  solely  to  determine 
that  question  and  that  alone. 

All  investigations  of  fact  are  in  some  sense  trials,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  by  courts. 

Again,  as  a  correlative  question  : 

Is  this  body,  now  sitting  to  determine  the  accusation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  Court  ? 

I  trust,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  some 
Boggestions  upon  these  topics,  because  to  us  it  seems  these  are  questions  not  of 
forms,  but  of  substance.  If  this  body  here  is  a  Court  in  any  manner  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  Senate,  then  we  agree  that  many  if  not  all  the  analogies 
of  the  procedures  of  courts  must  obtain ;  that  the  common-law  incidents  of  a 
trial  m  court  must  have  place;  that  you  may  be  bound  in  your  proceedings  and 
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adjudication  by  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the  common  or  statute  law ;  that 
the  interesti  bias,  or  preconceived  opinions  or  affiakie?  to  the  partj,  of  the  judges, 
may  be  open  to  UKiuirj,  and  even  the  rules  of  order  and  precedents  in  courts 
should  have  effect ;  that  the  managers  of  the  Houac  of  Representatives  must 
oouform  to  those  rules  as  they  would  be  applicable  to  public  or  private  prosecu- 
tors of  crime  in  courts,  and  that  the  accused  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  rule  in 
criminal  casea*  that  he  may  only  be  convicted  when  the  evidence  makes  the  fact 
clear  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  instead  of  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

We  claim  and  respectfully  insist  that  this  Tribunal  has  none  of  the  attributes 
of  a  judicial  Court  as  they  are  commonly  received  and  understood.  Of  course, 
this  question  must  be  largely  determined  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  it  there  is  no  word,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  Senators,  which 
gives  the  slightest  coloring  to  the  idea  that  this  is  a  Court,  save  that  in  the  trial 
of  this  particular  respondent  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  pre- 
side. But  even  this  provision  can  have  no  determining  effect  upon  the  Question, 
because,  is  not  this  tne  same  .Tribunal  in  all  its  powers,  incidents,  and  duties, 
when  other  civil  officers  are  brought  to  its  bar  for  trial,  when  the  Vice-Prtoident 
(not  a  judicial  officer)  must  preside  t  Can  it  be  contended  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  when  sitting  on  the  trial  of  all  other 
officers,  and  a  Court  only  when  the  President  is  at  fehe  bar  ?  solely  because  in 
this  case  the  Constitution  has  designated  the  Chief  Justice  as  Uie  presiding 
officer  ? 

The  fact  that  Senators  are  sitting  for  this  purpose  on  oath  or  affirmation  does 
not  influence  the  argument,  because  it  is  well  understood  that  that  was  but  a 
substitute  for  the  obligation  of  honor  under  which,  by  the  theory  of  the  British 
conHtitutiou,  the  peers  of  England  were  supposed  to  sit  in  like  cases. 

A  peer  of  England  makes  answer  in  a  court  of  chancery  upon  honor,  when  a 
common  person  must  answer  upon  oath.  But  our  fathers,  sweeping  away  all 
distinctions  of  caste,  required  every  man  alike,  acting  in  a  solemn  proceeding  like 
this,  to  take  an  oath.  Our  Constitution  holds  all  good  men  alike  honorable,  and 
entitled  to  honor. 

The  idea  that  this  tribunal  was  a  Court  seems  to  have  crept  in  because  of  the 
analogy  to  similar  proceedings  in  trials  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

Analogies  have  ever  been  found  deceptive  and  illusory.  Before  such  analogy 
is  invoked  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  first,  and  latterly 
the  House  of  Lords,  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes,  even 
where  the  punishment  extended  to  life  and  limb.  By  express  provision  of  our 
Constitution  all  such  jurisdiction  is  taken  from  the  Senate  and  *'  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  from  time  to  time  Congress  may  ordain  and  establish." 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  are  in  tite  presence  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statejs  convened  as  a  constitutional  tribunal,  to  inquire  into  and  determine 
whether  Andrew  Johnson,  because  of  malversation  m  office,  is  longer  fit  to 
retain  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  or  hereafter  to  hold  any  office 
of  honor  or  profit. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  thus  far  your  mode  of  proceeding  has  no  analogy 
to  that  of  a  court.  You  issue  a  summons  to  give  the  respondent  notice  of  the 
case  pending  against  him.  You  do  not  sequester  his  person — ^you  do  not  require 
his  personal  appearance  even ;  you  proceed  against  him  and  will  go  on  to 
determine  his  cause  in  his  absence,  and  make  the  final  order  therein.  How  dif- 
ferent is  each  step  from  those  of  ordinary  criminal  procedure. 

A  constitutional  tribunal  solely,  you  are  bound  by  no  law,  either  statnte  or 
common,  which  may  limit  your  constitutional  prerogative.  You  consult  no  pre- 
cedents save  those  of  the  law  and  custom  of  parliamentary  bodies.  You  are  a 
law  unto  yourselves,  bound  only  by  the  natural  principles  of  equity  and  Jns- 
tice,  and  that  aaltu  jfopuli  iuprema  est  lex. 
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Upon  these  principles  and  parlimentary  law  no  judges  can  aid  jou,  and 
indeed  in  late  years  the  judge»  of  England  in  the  trial  of  impeachment  declined 
to  speak  to  a  question  of  parliamentary  law,  even  at  the  request  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  although  they  attended  on  them  in  their  robes  of  office. 

Nearly  ^ve  hnndred  years  ago,  in  1388,  the  House  of  Lords  resolved,  in  the 
case  of  Belknap  and  the  other  judees,  "That  these  matters,  when  brought  before 
them,  shall  be  discussed  and  adjudged  by  the  course  of  Parliament,  and  not  by 
the  civil  law,  nor  by  the  common  law  of  the  land  used  in  other  inferior  courts.'.' 

And  that  resolution,  which  was  in  contravention  of  the  opinion  of  all  the 
judges  of  England,  and  against  the  remonstrance  of  Richard  II,  remains  the 
nnquestioued  law  of  England  to  this  day. 

Another  determining  quality  of  this  tribunal,  distinguishing  it  from  a  court 
and  the  analogies  of  ordinary  legal  proceedings,  and  showing  that  it  is  a  Senate 
only,  is,  that  there  can  be  no  right  of  challenge  by  either  party  to  any  of  its 
members  for  favor,  or  malice,  affioity,  or  interest. 

This  has  been  held  from  the  earliest  times  in  Parliament  even  when  that  was 
the  liigh  court  of  judicature  of  the  realm  sitting  to  punish  all  crimes  against  the 
peace. 

In  the  case  of  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  (1  Howell's  State  Trials,  p.  521,)  as 
early  as  1551,  it  was  held  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  an  attempt  upon  whose  lives 
Somerset  was  on  trial,  should  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  against  the  objection  of 
the  accused  because  ''a  peer  of  the  realm  might  not  be  challenged." 

Again,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (ibid.,  1st  State  Trials,  p.  765,)  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  and  Earl  of  Warwick,  being  on  trial  for  their  lives,  A.  D.  1553, 
before  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  one  of  the  prisoners 
inquired  whether  any  such  persons  as  were  equally  culpable  in  that  crime,  and 
those  by  whose  letters  and  commandments  he  was  directed  in  all  his  doings, 
might  be  his  judges,  or  pass  upon  his  trial  at  his  death.  It  was  answered  that, 
"  If  any  were  as  deeply  to  be  touched  as  himself  in  th^t  case,  yet  as  long  as  no 
attainder  of  record  were  against  them,  they  were  nevertheless  persons  able  in 
the  law  to  pass  upon  any  trial,  and  not  to  be  challenged  therefor,  but  at  the 
prince's  pleasure." 

Again,  on  the  trial  of  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  (ibid.,  1  State  Trials, 
p.  1335,)  for  high  treason,  before  all  the  justices  of  England,  A.  D.  1600,  the 
Earl  of  Essex  desired  to  know  of  my  Lord  Ohief  Justice  whether  he  might 
challenge  any  of  the  peers  or  no.  Whereunto  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  answered 
"  No." 

Again,  in  Lord  Audley's  case,  (ibid.,  3  State  Trials,  page  403,  A.  D.  1631,) 
it  was  questioned  whether  a  peer  might  challenge  his  peers,  as  in  the  case  of 
common  jurats.  It  was  answered  by  all  the  judges,  after  consultation,  "  he 
might  not."  [This  case  is  of  more  value  because  it  was  an  indictment  for  being 
accessory  to  rape  upon  his  own  wife,  and  had  no  political  influence  in  it  what- 
ever.] The  same  point  was  ruled  in  the  Countess  of  Essex's  case  on  trial  for 
treason.     (Moore's  Reports,  621.) 

In  the  Earl  of  Portland's  case,  A.  D.  1701,  (ibid..  State  trials,  page  288,)  the 
Commons  objected  that  Lord  Sommers,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Halifax, 
who  had  been  impeached  by  the  Commons  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  being 
concerned  in  the  same  acts  for  which  Portland  was  being  brought  to  trial,  voted 
and  acted  with  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  said  trial, 
and  were  upon  a  committee  of  conference  in  relation  thereto.  But  the  lords 
after  discussion  solemnly  resolved  "  that  no  lord  of  Parliament,  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  can  be  precluded  from  voting  on  any  occasion, 
except  on  his  own  trial." 

In  the  trial  of  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  A.D.  1806,(ibid.,  29  State  Trials,  p.  1398,) 
some  observations  having  been  made  as  to  the  possible  bias  of  some  portion  of 
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tbe  peers,  (by  tire  counsel  for  defendant,)  Mr.  Whitebread,  one  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Gommons,  answered  as  follows  : 

My  lords,  as  to  your  own  coart,  something  has  been  thrown  ont  aboat  the  poMibilitj  of  a 
challenge.  Upon  sneh  a  subject  <t  will  not  be  neoessarj  to  saj  more  than  Ihis,  which  has 
been  acunitted :  that  an  order  was  ffiven  bj  the  House  of  Commons  to  prosecute  Lord  Mel- 
Tille  in  a  court  of  law  where  he  would  have  the  right  to  challeng^e  his  iurors.  •  *  *  What 
did  the  noble  Viscount  then  do  by  the  means  of  one  of  his  friends  7  •  *  •  From  tbe 
mouth  of  that  learned  gentleman  came  at  last  the  successful  motion :  '*  that  Henry,  Viscount 
of  MehiUe,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  I  am  justified,  then,  in  saying 
that  he  is  here  b^  bis  own  option.  *  «  •  But,  my  lords,  a  challenge  to  your  lordships  ! 
Is  not  every  individual  peer  the  guardian  of  his  own  honor? 

In  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  the  same  point  was  ruled,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  taken  for  granted,  for  of  the  more  than  170  peers  who  commenced 
the  tiial,  bat  29  sat  and  pronounced  the  verdict  at  the  close,  and  some  of  those 
were  peers  created  since  the  trial  began,  and  had  not  heard  either  the  opening 
or  much  of  the  evidence ;  and  during  the  trial  there  had  been  by  death,  succes- 
sion, and  creation  more  than  180  changes  in  the  House  of  Peers,  who  were  his 
judges. 

We  have  abundant  authority  also  on  this  point  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Pickerinpr,  who  was  tried  in  March,  1804,  for  drunken- 
ness in  office,  although  undefended  in  form,  yet  he  had  all  his  rights  preserved. 

This  trial  being  postponed  a  session,  three  senators — Samuel  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  Israel  Smith,  of  Vermont,  and  John  Smith,  of  New  York — ^who  had 
all  been  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there  voted  in  favor  of 
impeaching  Judge  Pickering,  were  senators  when  his  trial  came  off. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York,  raised  the  question,  by  asking  to  be  excused  from 
voting.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  declared  *'  he  would  not  be  influenced  from  his 
duty  bv  any  false  delicacy ;  that  he,  for  his  part,  felt  no  delicacy  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  vote  he  had  given  in  the  other  house  to  impeach  Judge  Pickering 
would  have  no  influence  upon  him  in  the  court ;  his  constituents  had  a  right  to 
his  vote,  and  he  would  not  by  any  act  of  his  deprive,  or  consent  to  deprive, 
them  of  that  right,  but  would  claim  and  exercise  it  upon  this  as  upon  eveiy 
other  question  that  might  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  whilst  he  had  the  honor  of 
a  seat." 

A  vote  being  had  upon  the  question,  it  was  determined  that  these  gentlemen 
should  sit  and  vote  on  the* trial.  This  passed  in  the  affirmative  by  a  vote  of 
19  to  7,  and  all  the  gentlemen  sat  and  voted  on  every  question  during  the 
trial. 

On  the  trial  of  Samuel  Chase  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  no 
challenge  was  attempted,  although  the  case  was  decided  by  an  almost  strict  party 
vote  in  high  party  times,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  senators  had  formed  and 
expressed  opinions  upon  his  conduct. 

That  arbitrary  judge,  but  learned  lawyer,  kpew  too  much  to  attempt  any  such 
futile  movement  as  a  challenge  to  a  senator.  Certain  it  is  that  the  proprieties 
of  the  occasion  were  not  marred  by  the  worse  than  anomalous  proceeding  of  the 
challenge  of  one  senator  to  another,  especially  before  the  defendant  had  appeared. 

Nor  did  the  Managers  exercise  the  right  of  challenge,  although  Senators  Smith 
and  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  were  members  of  the  Senate  on  tbe  trial  and  voted 
not  guilty  on  every  article,  who  had  been  members  of  the  House  when  the 
articles  were  found,  and  had  there  voted  steadily  against  the  whole  proceeding. 

Judge  Peck's  case,  which  was  tried  in  1831,  affords  another  instance  in  point 

The  conduct  of  Judge  Peck  had  been  the  subject  of  much  animadversion  and 
comment  by  the  public,  and  had  been  for  four  years  pending  before  tbe  Congress 
of  the  United  States  before  it  finally  came  to  trial.  It  was  not  possible  but 
that  many  of  the  Senate  had  both  formed  and  expressed  opinions  upon  Peck's 
proceedings,  and  yet  it  never  occurred  to  that  good  lawyer  to  make  objection  to 
his  tilers.     Nor  did  the  Managers  challenge,  although  Webster  of  Massachusetts 
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was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes  to  whom  the 
petition  for  impeachment  was  referred,  and  which,  after  examination,  reportep 
thereon  "  leave  to  withdraw/'  and  Spragae,  of  Maine,  voted  against  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House,  while  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  voted  for  them.  All  of  these 
gentlemen  sat  upon  the  trial,  and  voted  as  they  did  in  the  House. 

A  very  remarkable  and  instructive  c^se  was  that  of  Judge  Addison,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1804.  There,  after  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  framed,  the  trial 
was  postponed  to  another  session  of  the  legislature.  Meanwhile,  three  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  had  voted  for  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
were  elected  to  the  Senate  and  became  the  triers  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  of 
which  they  had  solemnly  voted  the  respondent  to  be  guilty.  To  their  sitting  on  the 
trial  Judge  Addison  objected,  but  after  an  exhaustive  argument  his  objection 
was  overruled,  17  to  6.  Two  of  the  minority  were  the  gentlemen  who  had 
voted  him  guilty,  and  who  themselves  objected  to  sitting  on  the  trial. 

Thus  stands  the  case  upon  authority.    How  does  it  stand  upon  principle  7 
In  a  conference  held  in  16S^1,  between  the  lords  and  commons,  on  a  proposi- 
tion to  limit  the  number  of  judges,  the  lords  made  answer  : 

That  in  the  case  of  impeachments,  which  are  the  groans  of  the  people,  and  for  the  highest 
crimes,  and  carry  with  them  a  gpreater  supposition  of  guilt  than  any  other  accusation,  there 
all  the  lords  must  Judge. 

There  have  been  many  instances  in  England  where  this  necessity,  that  no 
peer  be  excused  from  sitting  on  such  trials,  has  produced  curious  results. 
Brothers  have  sat  upon  the  trials  of  brothers,  fathers  upon  the  trials  of  sons  and 
daughters,  uncles  upon  the  trials  of  nephews  and  nieces;  no  excuse  being 
admitted. 

One,  and  a  most  peculiar  and  painful  instance,  will  suffice  upon  this  point  to 
illustrate  the  strength  of  the  rule.  In  the  trial  of  Anne  Sullen,  the  wife  of  one 
sovereign  of  England,  and  the  mother  of  another,  her  father,  Lord  Rochefort, 
and  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sat  as  judges  and  voted  guilty,  although 
one  of  the  charges  against  the  daughter  and  niece  was  a  criminal  intimacy  with 
her  brother,  the  son  and  nephew  of  the  judges. 

It  would  seem  impossible  that  in  a  proceeding  before  such  a  tribunal  so  con- 
stituted there  could  be  a  challenge,  because  as  the  number  of  triers  is  limited 
by  law,  and  as  there  are  not  now,  and  never  have  been,  any  provisions,  either  in 
England  or  in  this  country,  for  substituting  another  for  the  challenged  party,  as 
a  talesman  is  substituted  in  a  jury,  the  accused  might  escape  punishment  alto- 
gether by  challenging  a  sufficient  number  to  prevent  a  quorum,  or  the  accuser 
might  oppress  the  respondent  by  challenging  all  'persons  £Eivorable  to  him  until 
the  neceasary  unanimity  for  conviction  was  secured. 

This  proceeding  being  but  an  inquest  of  office,  and,  except  in  a  few  rare 
instanoes,  always  partakings  more  or  less,  o£  political  considerations,  and  re-' 
quired  to  be  discussed,  before  presentation  to  the  triers,  by  the  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  legislature,  it  is  impossible  that  senators  should  not  have  opinions  and 
convictions  upon  the  subject-matter  more  or  less  decidedly  formea  before  the 
case  reaches  them.  If,  therefore,  challenges  could  be  allowed  because  of  such 
opinions,  as  in  the  case  of  jurors,  no  trial  could  go  forward,  because  every  intel- 
ligent senator  could  be  objected  to  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  should  have  hardly  dared  to  trouble  the  Senate  with  such  minuteness  of 
citation  and  argument  upon  this  point,  were  it  not  that  certain  persons  and 
papers  outside  of  this  body,  by  sophistries  drawn  from  the  analogies  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  before  juries,  have  endeavored,  in  advance,  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind,  but  little  instructed  in  this  topic,  because  of  the  inirequency  of 
impeachments,  against  the  legal  validity  and  propriety  of  the  proceedings  upon 
this  trial, 

I  Buy  be  permitted,  without  offence,  farther  to  state  that  these  and  similar 
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reasons  bave  prevented  the  Managers  from  objecting  by  challenge  or  otherwise  to 
the  competency  of  one  of  the  triers  of  near  affinity  to  tlie  accused. 

We  believe  it  is  his  right,  nay,  his  duty  to  the  State  he  reprcsent-s,  to  sit  upon 
the  trial  as  he  would  upon  any  other  matter  which  should  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. His  seat  and  vote  belong  to  his  constituents,  and  not  to  himself,  to  be 
used  according  to  his  best  judgment  upon  every  grave  matter  that  comes  before 
the  Senate. 

Again,  as  political  considerations  are  involved  in  this  trial  raising  questions 
of  interest  to  the  cdnstituents  of  every  senator,  it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  express 
himself  as  fully  and  freely  upon  such  questions  as  upon  any  other,  even  to 
express  a  belief  in  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  or  to  say  "  he  will  sus- 
tain him  in  the  course  he  is  taking,''  although  he  so  says  after  accusation  brought. 
Let  me  illustrate.^  Suppose  that  after  this  impeachment  had  been  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  constituents  of  any  senator  had  called  a  public 
meeting  to  sustain  the  President  against  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  the 
**  tyrannical  acts  of  Congress  towards  him  in  impeaching  him,"  and  should  call 
upon  their  senator  to  attend  and  take  part  in  such  meeting,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  it  would,  or  ought  to  be  legally  objected  against  him  as  a  disqualitication  to 
sit  upon  this  trial,  upon  the  principles  1  have  stated,  if  he  should  attend  the  meetp 
ing,  or  favor  the  object,  or,  if  his  engagements  in  the  Senate  prevented  his  leav- 
ing, I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  legal  objection  in  the  books  to  his  writing 
a  letter  to  such  meeting,  contamiug,  among  other  things,  statements  like  the 
following : 

Senate  Chamber,  F^ruary  34,  1868. 

Gentlemen  :  My  public  and  professional  engagements  will  be  such  on  the  4tb  of  March 
that  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  your  invitation  to  be  present  and  address  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  our  city  on  that  day. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  sincerely  endeavored  to  preserve  these  (one  free 
institutions)  from  violation  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  have,  therefore,  throughout  the  unfurtn- 
nate  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Congress,  sustained  him.  And  this  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  as  long  as  he  shall  prove  faithful  to  duty.  With  my  best  thanks  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  by  your  invitation,  and  regretting  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  it, 
I  remain,  with  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

We  should  have  as  much  right  to  expect  his  vote  on  a  clearlj-proven  case  of 
guilty  as  had  King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  hope  for  the  vote  of  her  father  against 
his  wife.     He  got  it. 

King  Henry  knew  the  strength  of  his  case^and  we  know  the  strength  of  ours 
against  this  respondent. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  an  infelicity,  it  is  a  sufficient  and  decisive  answer  that 
it  is  the  infelicity  of  a  precise  constitutional  provision,  which  provides  that  the 
Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments,  and  the  only  security 
against  bias  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  any  senator  is  that  two-thirds  o^  the  sen- 
ators present  are  necessary  for  conviction. 

To  this  rule  there  is  but  one  possible  exception,  founded  on  both  reason  and 
authority,  that  a  senator  may  not  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Trib- 
unal, before  we  attend  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  accusation  before  it. 

The  first  eight  articles  set  out  in  several  distinct  forms  the  acts  of  the  respond- 
ent in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  from  office,  and  appointing  Mr.  Thomas,  (id  interim, 
differing  in  legal  effect  in  the  purposes  for  which  and  the  intent  with  whichr 
either  or  both  of  the  acts  were  done,  and  the  legal  duties  and  rights  infringed, 
and  the  acts  of  Congress  violated  in  so  doing. 

All  the  articles  allege  these  acts  to  be  in  contravention  of  his  oath  of  office^ 
and  in  dii^regard  of  the  duties  thereof. 

If  they  are  so,  however,  the  President  might  have  the  power  to  do  them  ander 
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the  law ;  still,  being  so  done,  they  are  acts  of  official  miscondnct,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  impeachable. 

The  President  has  the  legal  power  to  do  many  acts  which,  if  done  in  disre- 
gard of  his  daty,  or  for  improper  purposes,  then  the  exercise  of  that  power  is 
an  official  misdemeanor. 

Ex.  gr:  he  has  the  power  of  pardon ;  if  exercised  in  a  eiven  case  for  a  corrupt 
motive,  as  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  wantonly  pardoning  all  criminals,  it 
would  be  a  misdemeanor.     Examples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Article  first,  stripped  of  legal  verbiage,  alleges  that,  having  suspended  Mr. 
Stanton  and  reportea  the  same  to  the  Senate,  which  refused  to  concur  in  the 
suspension,  and  Stanton  having  rightfully  resumed  the^ duties  of  hia  office,  the 
respoadent,  with  knowledge  of  the  facts,  issued  an  order  which  is  recited  for 
Stanton's  removal,  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  of  March  2.1 1867,  to  regulate 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  and  with  the  further  intent  to  remove  Stan- 
ton from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  then  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  its 
duties,  in  contravention  of  said  act  without  the  advice  and  consent  df  the 
Senate,  and  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Article  Z  charges  that  the  President,  without  authority  of  law,  on  the  2 1st  of 
February,  1868,  issued  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  ad  interim^  the  Senate  being  in  session,  in  violation  of  the  tenure- 
of*office  act,  and  with  intent  to  violate  it  and  the  Constitution,  there  being  no 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 

Article  3  alleges  the  same  act  as  done  without  authority  of  law,  and  alleges 
an  intent  to  violkte  the  Constitution. 

Article  4  charges  that  the  President  conspired  with  Lorenzo  Thomas  and 
divers  other. persons,  with  intent,  by  intimidation  and  threats,  to  prevent  Mr. 
Stanton  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1861. 

Article  5  charges  the  same  conspiracy  with  Thomas  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton's 
holding  bis  office,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  civil  tenure  act. 

Article  6  charges  that  the  President  conspired  with  Thomas  to  seize  and 
possess  the  property  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department  hy  force,  in  con- 
travention of  the  act  of  July  31,  1861,  and  with  intent  to  disregard  the  civil 
tennre-of-office  act. 

Article  7  charges  the  same  conspiracy,  with  intent  only  to  violate  the  civO 
tenure- of-office  act. 

Articles  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  may  all  be  considered  together,  as  to  the 
proof  to  support  them. 

It  will  be  shown  that  having  removed  Stanton  and  appointed  Thomas,  the 
President  sent  Thomas  to  the  War  Office  to  obtain  possession  ;  that  having  been 
met  by  Stanton  with  a  denial  of  his  rights,  Thomas  retired,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  President,  Thomas  asserted  his  purpose  to  take  possession  of  the 
War  Office  by  force,  making  his  boast  in  several  public  places  of  his  intentions 
so  to  do,  but  was  prevented  by  being  promptly  arrested  by  process  from  the  court. 

This  will  be  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Hon.  Mr.  Van  Horn,  a  member  of  the 
House,  who  was  present  when  the  demand  for  possession  of  the  War  Office  was 
made  by  General  Thomas,  already  made  public. 

By  the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burleigh,  who,  after  that,  in  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-first  of  February,  was  told  by  Thomas  that  he  intended  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  War  Office  by  force  the  following  morning,  and  invited  him  up  to 
see  the  performance.  Mr.  Burleigh  attended,  but  the  act  did  not  come  off,  for 
Thomas  had  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

By  Thomas  boasting  at  Willards'  hotel  on  the  same  evening  that  he  should 
call  on  General  Grant  for  military  force  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  office, 
and  he  did  not  see  how  Grant  could  refuse  it. 

Article  8  charges  that  the  appointment  of  Thomas  was  made  for  the  purpose 
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of  getting  control  of  the  disborsement  of  tile  moneys  appropriated  for  tbe  mill- 
tary  service  and  Department  of  War. 

In  addition  to  the  proof  already  adduced,  it  will  be  shown  that,  after  the 
appointment  of  Thomas,  which  must  have  been  known  to  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  the  President  caused  a  formal  notice  to  be  served  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  the  end  that  the  Secretary  might  answer  the  requisitions  for 
money  of  Thomas,  and  this  was  only  prevented  by  the  firmness  with  whidi 
Stanton  retained  possession  oi  the  books  and  papers  of  the  War  Office. 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  fact  charged  in  Article  1  is  admitted  by  the  answer 
of  the  respondent ;  the  intent  is  also  admitted  as  charged ;  that  is  to  say,  to  set 
aside  the  civil  tenure-of>  office  act»  and  to  remove  Mr/Stanton  from  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and,  if  not  justified,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  only  question  remaining  is^  does  the  respondent  justify  himself  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  t 

On  this  he  avers,  that  by  the  Constitution,  there  is  '*  conferred  on  the  Preddent, 
as  a  part  of  the  executive  power,  the  power  at  any  and  all  times  of  removing 
from  office  all  executive  officers  for  cause,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  President 
aloue,  and  that  he  verily  believes  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from 
office,  confided  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  as  aforesaid,  includes  the  power  of 
Buf^penaion  from  office  indefinitelv." 

Now,  these  offices,  so  vacated,  must  be  filled,  temporarily  at  leaat,  by  his 
appointment,  because  government  must  go  on ;  there  can  be  no  interregnum  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws  in  an  organized  government;  he  claims,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  the  right  to  fill  their  places  with  appointments  of  his  choice,  and  that 
this  power  cannot  be  restrained  or  limited  in  any  degree  by  any  law  of  Congress, 
because,  he  avers,  **  that  the  power  was  conferred,  and  the  duty  of  exercising  it 
ill  fit  cases  was  iibposed  on  the  President  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  President  could  not  be  deprived  of  this  power,  or  relieved 
of  this  duty,  nor  could  the  same  be  vested  by  law  in  the  President  and  the 
Senate  jointly,  either  in  part  or  whole." 

This,  then,  is  the  plain  and  inevitable  issue  before  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people : 

Has  the  President,  under  the  Constitution,  the  more  than  kingly  prerogative 
at  will  to  remove  from  office  and  sui«pend  from  office  indefinitely,  all  executive 
officers  of  the  United  States,  either  civil,  military,  or  naval,  at  any  and  all  times, 
and  fill  the  vacancies  with  creatures  of  his  own  appointment,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, without  any  restraint  whatever,  or  possibility  of  restraint  by  the  Senate 
or  by  Congress  through  laws  duly  enacted  ? 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  behalf  of  the  people,  join  this  iaaue  by 
affirming  that  the  exercise  of  such  powers  is  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

If  the  affirmative  is  maintained  by  the  respondent  then,  so  far  aa  the  first 
eight  articles  are  concerned — ^unless  such  corrupt  purposes  are  shown  as  will  of 
themselves  make  the  exercise  of  a  legal  power  a  crime — the  respondent  must  go, 
and  ought  to  go  quit  and  tree. 

Therefore,  by  these  articles  and  the  answers  thereto,  tho  momentous  question, 
here  and  now,  is  raised  whether  the  prendential  office  itself  fiftt  has  the  pre- 
rogatives and  power  claimed  for  it)  oughts  injact,  to  exist  as  a  part  of  the  com* 
stitutional  government  of  a  fret  people,  while  by  the  last  three  articles  the 
simpler  and  less  important  inquiry  is  to  be  determined,  whether  Andrew  John- 
son has  so  conducted  himself  that  he  ought  longer  to  hold  any  constitutional 
office  whatever.  The  latter  sinks  to  merited  insignificance  compared  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  former. 

If  that  is  sustained,  then  a  right  and  power  hitherto  unclaimed  and  unknown 
to  the  people  of  the  country  is  engrafted  on  the  Con:?titution,  most  alarming  in 
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its  extent,  most  comipting  in  its  inflaence,  most  dangerous  in  its  tendencies, 
and  most  tyrannical  in  its  exeiucise. 

Whoever,  therefore,  votes  **  not  guilty "  on  these  articles  votes  to  enchain 
cor  free  institutions,  and  to  prostrate  them  at  the  feet  of  any  man  who,  being 
President,  may  choose  to  control  them. 

For  this  most  stupendous  and  unlimited  prerogative  the  respondent  cites  no 
line  and  adduces  no  word  of  constitutional  enactment — indeed  he  could  not, 
for  the  only  mention  of  removal  from  office  in  the  Constitution  is  as  a  part  of 
the  judgment  in  case  of  impeachment,  and  the  only  power  of  appointment  is  by 
nomination  to  the  Senate  of  officers  to  be  appointed  by  their  advice  and  consent, 
gave  a  qualified  and  limited  power  of  appointment  by  the  President  when  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session.  Whence  then  does  the  respondent  by  his  answer 
claim  to  have  derived  this  power  t  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  words, 
"  that  it  was  practically  settled  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
Again,  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  phrases  as  set  forth  in  his  message  to 
the  Senate  of  2d  of  March,  1867,  made  a  part  of  his  answer:  '<  the  question  was 
decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  34  to  20,  (in  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  mistaken,)  and  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent.'* In  the  same  answer  he  admits  that  before  he  undertook  the  exercise  of 
this  most  dangerous  and  stupendous  power,  after  75  years  of  study  and  exami- 
nation of  the  Constitution  by  the  people  living  under  it,  another  Congress  ban 
decided  that  there  was  no  such  unlimited  power.  So  that  he  admits  that  this 
tremendous  power  which  he  claims  from  the  legislative  construction  of  one  Con- 
gress by  a  vote  of  34  to  20  in  the  House,  and  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  has  been 
denied  by  another  House  of  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  members  by 
a  vote  of  133  to  37 ;  and  by  a  Senate  of  more  tha«  double  the  number  of 
senators  by  a  vote  of  38  to  10,  and  this  too  after  he  had  presented  to  them  all 
the  arguments  in  its  favor  that  he  could  find  to  sustain  his  claim  of  power. 

If  he  derives  this  power  from  the  practical  settlement  of  one  Congress  of  a 
legislative  construction  of  the  constitutional  provisions,  why  may  not  such  con- 
struction be  as  practically  settled  more  authoritatively  by  the  greater  unanimity 
of  another  Congress — ^yea,  as  we  shall  see,  of  many  other  Congresses  1 

The  great  question,  however,  still  returns  upon  us — whence  comes  this 
power? — how  derived  or  conferred?  Is  it  unlimited  and  unrestrained  ?  illim- 
itable and  nnrestrainable,  as  the  President  claims  it  to  be  ? 

In  presenting  this  topic  it  will  be  my  duty,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  do  nothing 
more,  than  to  statCtthe  propositions  of  law  and  the  authorities  to  support  them 
80  far  as  they  may  come  to  my  knowledge,  leaving  the  argument  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  question  to  be  extended  in  the  close  by  abler  and  better  hands. 

If  a  power  of  removal  in  the  Executive  is  found  at  all  in  the  Constitution,  it 
is  admitted  to  be  an  implied  one,  either  from  ihe  power  of  appointment,  or 
because  ^  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President." 

Has  the  executive  power  granted  by  the  Constitution  by  these  words  any 
limitations  ?  Does  the  Constitution  invest  the  President  with  all  executive 
power,  prerogatives,  privileges,  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  executive  officers  of 
other  countries — kings  and  emperors — without  limitation?  It'  so,  then  the 
Constitution  has  been  much  more  liberal  in  granting  powers  to  the  Executive 
than  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  as  that  has  only  **  all  legis- 
lative powers  herein  granted  [which]  shall  be  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;"  not  all  uncontrollable  legislative  powers,  as  there  are  many  lim- 
itations upon  that  power  as  exercised  by  the  Parliament  of  England  for 
example.  So  there  are  many  executive  powers  expressly  limited  in  the  Con- 
stitution,  such  as  declaring  war,  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy,  and  coining  money. 

As  some  executive  powers  are  limited  by  the  Constitution  itself,  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  words  "the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President"  do  not  confer 
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on  him  all  executive  powers,  but  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  other  con- 
stitutional provisions  granting  or  regulating  specific  powers?  The  execu- 
tive power  of  appointment  is  clearly  limited  by  the  words  "he  shall  nominate 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  embassa- 
dors, ¥  *  *  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  oy  law.'* 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  to 
imply  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appointment,  restrained  by  like 
limitations,  than  to  imply  it  solely  as  a  prerogative  of  executive  power  and  there- 
fore illimitable  and  uncontrollable  ?  Have  the  people  anywhere  else  in  the  Con- 
stitution granted  illimitable  and  uncontrollable  powers  either  to  the  executive  or 
any  other  branch  of  the  government  ?  Is  not  the  whole  frame  of  government 
one  of  checks,  balances,  and  limitations  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  oar  fathers, 
just  escaping  from  the  oppressions  of  monarchical  power,  and  so  dreading  it 
that  they  feared  the  very  name  of  King,  gave  this  more  than  kingly  power  to 
the  Executive,  illimitable  and  uncontrollable,  and  that  too  by  implication  merely  I 

Upon  this  point  our  proposition  is,  that  the  Senate  being  in  session,  and  an 
office,  not  an  inferior  one,  within  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  being  filled, 
the  President  has  the  implied  gower  of  inaugurating  the  removal  only  by  nom- 
ination of  a  successor  to  the  Senate,  which,  when  consented  to,  works  the  foil 
removal  and  supersedeas  of  the  incumbent.  Such  has  been,  it  is  believed,  the 
practice  of  the  government  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  act  about  which 
we  Are  inquiring.  Certain  it  is  that  Mri  Webster,  in  the  Senate  in  1835,  so 
asserted  without  contradiction,  using  the  following  language  : 

If  one.  man  be  Secretary  of  State,  and  another  be  appointed,  the  first  goes  out  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  a])pointineDt  bf  the  other,  without  any  previous  act  ojt  removal  whatever. 
And  this  is  the  practice  of  the  (i^ovemmeut,  and  has  been  from  the  first.  In  all  the 
removals  which  have  been  made  they  have  generally  been  efifected  simply  by  making  other 
appointments.  I  cannot  find  a  case  to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  any  distijict 
official  act  of  removal.  I  have  looked  into  the  practice,  and  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  iu 
the  departments,  and  I  do  not  learn  that  any  such  proceeding  is  known  as  an  entry  or  record 
of  the  removal  of  an  officer  from  office,  and  the  President  would  only  act  in  sucn  cases  bj 
causing  some  proper  record  or  entry  to  be  made' as  proof  of^the  fact  of  removal.  I  am  aware 
that  tiicre  have  been  some  cases  in  which  notice  has  been  sent  to  persons  in  office  that  their 
services  are  or  will  be,  after  a  given  day,  dispensed  with.  These  are  usually  cases  in  which 
the  object  is,  not  to  inform  the  incumbent  that  he  is  removed,  but  to  tell  him  that  a  successor 
either  is  or  by  a  day  named  will  be  appointed.  If  there  be  any  instances  iu  which  such 
notice  is  given,  without  express  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  they  are  few; 
and  even  in  these  such  reference  must  be  impliea,  because  in  no  case  is  there  any  distinct 
official  act  of  removal,  as  I  can  find,  unconnected  with  the  act  of  appOintmeuL 

This  would  seem  to  reconcile  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  right 
of  removal  being  in  the  President,  to  be  executed  sub  modo,  as  is  the  power  of 
appointment,  the  appointment,  when  consummated,  making  the  removal. 

This  power  was  elaborately  debated  in  the  first  Congress  upon  the  bills  estab- 
lishing a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  War  Department.  The  debate 
arose  on  the  motion,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  strike  out,  after  the  title  of 
the  ofiicer,  the  words,  "to  be  removable  from  office  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  It  was  four  days  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the 
House,  and  the  clause  retained  by  a  vote  of  20  yeas  to  34  nays,  which  seemed 
to  establish  the  power  of  removal  as  either  by  a  legislative  grant,  or  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  Bat  the  triumph  of  its  friends  was  short-lived,  for  when 
the  bill  came  up  in  the  House,  Mr.  Benson  moved  to  amend  it  by  altering  the 
second  section  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  imply  only  the  power  of  removal  to  be  in  the 
President,  by  inserting,  that  "  whenever  the  principal  officer  shall  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of 
vacancy,  the  chief  clerk  shall,  during  such  vacancy,  have  charge  and  custody 
of  all  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to  the  department." 

Mr.  B(inBon  "  declared  he  would  move  to  strike  out  the  words  in  the  first 
clause,  to  be  removable  by  the  President,  which  appeared  somewhat  like  a 
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grant.  Now.  the  mode  he  took  would  evade  that  point  and  establish  a  legislative 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  He  also  hoped  his  amendment  would  succeed 
in  reconciling  both  sides  of  the  House  to  the  decision  and  quieting  the  minds  of 
the  gentlemen." 

After  debate  the  amendment  was  carried,  30  to  18.  Mr.  Benson  then  moved 
to  strike  out  the  words  "  to  be  removable  by  the  President  of  the  United  States," 
which  was  carried,  31  to  19;  and  so  the  bill  was  engrossed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

The  debates  of  that  body  being  in  secret  session,  we  have  no  record  of  the 
discussion  which  arose  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Benson  establishing  the  implied 
power  of  removal;  but  after  very  elaborate  consideration,  on  several  successive 
days,  the  words  implying  this  power  in  the  President  were  retained  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  elder  Adams,  the  Vice-President.  So,  if  this  claimed  "legis- 
lative settlement"  was  only  established  by  the  vote  of  the  second  executive 
officer  of  the  government.  Alas  I  most  of  our  woes  in  this  government  have  come 
from  Vice-Presidents.  When  the  bill  establishing  the  War  Department  came 
up,  the  same  words,  "to  be  removable  by  the  President,"  were  struck  out,  on 
the  motion  of  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  recognition  of  this  power,  by  a  vote  of 
24  to  22,  a  like  amendment  to  that  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  establishing 
the  Department  of  State  being  inserted.  When,  six  years  afterwards,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  was  established,  no  such  recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  was  inserted ;  and  as  the  measure  passed  by  a  strict  party 
vote,  47  yeas  to  41  nays,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  its  advocates  did  not 
care  to  load  it  with  this  constitutional  question,  when  the  executive  power  was 
about  passing  into  other  hands,  for  one  cannot  read  the  debates  upon  this  ques- 
tion without  being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  reverence  for  the  character  t>f 
Washington  largely  determined  the*  argument  in  the  first  Congress.  •  Neither 
party  did  or  could  have  looked  forward  to  such  an  executive  administration  as 
we  have  this  day. 

It  has  generally  been  conceded  in  subsequent  discussions  that  here  was  a  legis- 
lative determination  of  this  question,  but  I  humbly  submit  that  taking  the  whole 
action  of  Congress  together  it  is  very  far  from  being  determined.  I  should 
hardly  have  dared,  in  view  of  the  eminent  names  of  Holmes,  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Calhoun  that  have  heretofore  made  the  admission,  to  have  ventured  the 
assertion,  were  it  not  that  in  every  case  they,  as  does  the  President  and  his  coun- 
sel, rely  on  the  first  vote  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  sustaining  the  words  "  to 
be  removable  by  the  Pi*e8ident,"  and  in  no  instance  take  any  notice  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  in  the  House  by  which  those  words  were  taken  out  of  the  bill. 
This  may  have  happened  because  Eliot's  Debates,  which  is  the  authority  most  fre- 
quently cited  in  these  discussions,  stops  with  the  vote  in  Committee  and  takes  no 
notice  of  the  further  discussion.  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lative construction  the  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment shows  that  the  President  made  no  removals  except  by  nominations  to  the 
Senate  when  in  session,  and  superseding  officers  by  a  new  commission  to  the 
confirmed  nominee.  Mr.  Adams,  in  that  remarkable  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering,  in 
which  he  desires  his  resignation,  requests  him  to  send  it  early  in  order  that  he 
may  nominate  to  the  Senate,  then  about  to  sit,  and  he  in  fact  removes  Mr. 
Pickering  by  a  nomination.  Certainly  no  such  unlimited  power  has  ever  been 
claimed  by  any  of  the  earlier  Presidents  as  has  now  been  set  up  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  his  most  remarkable,  aye,  criminal  answer. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  attention  that  no  determination  was  made  by  that 
legislative  construction  as  to  how  the  removal,  if  in  the  President's  power,  should 
be  made,  which  is  now  the  question  in  dispute.  That  has  been  determined  by 
the  universal  practice  of  the  government,  with  exceptions,  if  any,  so  rare  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration ;  so  that  we  now  claim  the  law  to  be  what  the  prac- 
.Lee  has  ever  been.     If,  however,  we  concede  the  power  of  removal  to  be  in  the 
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President  as  an  implied  power,  jet  we  believe  it  cannot  be  snccessfblly  con- 
tended upon  any  autborities  or  constant  practice  of  tbe  government  that  the 
execation  of  that  power  may  not  be  regulated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  "  vests  in  Congress  the  power 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion *  *  *  all  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

This  power  of  regulation  of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  the  manner  of  removal, 
has  always  been  exercised  by  Congress  unquestioned  until  now. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1820,  (vol.  3  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  582,)  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  term  of  office  of  certain  officers  therein  named  to  be  fonr  years, 
but  made  them  removable  at  pleasure.  By  the  second  section  of  the  same  act 
Congress  removed  from  office  all  the  officers  therein  commissioned,  in  providing 
a  date  when  each  commission  should  expire.  Congress  has  thus  asserted  a  legis- 
lative power  of  removal  from  office;  sometimes  bypassing  acts  which  appear  to 
concede  the  power  to  the  President  to  remove  at  pleasure,  sometimes  restricting 
that  power  in  their  acts  by  the  most  stringent  provisions ;  sometimes  eonfeniDg 
the  power  of  removal,  and  sometimes  that  of  appointment— the  acts  estab- 
lishing the  territorial  officers  being  most  conspicuous  in  this  regard. 

Upon  the  whole,  no  claim  of  exclusive  rignt  over  removab  or  appointments 
seems  to  have  been  made  either  by  the  Executive  or  by  Congress.  No  bill  was 
ever  vetoed  on  this  account  until  now. 

In  1818,  Mr.  Wirt,  then  Attorney  General,  giving  the  earliest  official  opinion 
on  this  question  coming  from  that  office,  said  that  only  where  Congress  had  not 
undertaken  to  restrict  the  tenure  of  office,  by  the  act  creating  it,  would  a  commis- 
aion  issue  to  run  during  the  pleasure  of  tbe  President ;  but  if  the  tenure  was  fixed 
by  law,  then  commission  must  conform  to  the  law.  No  constitutional  scruples  as  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office  seem  to  have  disturbed  the 
mind  of  that  great  lawyer.  But  this  was  before  any  attempt  had  been  made  by 
any  President  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  official  patronage  for  the  purpose  of  party 
or  personal  aggrandisement,  which  gives  the  only  value  to  this  opinion  as  an 
authority.  Since  the  Attorney  GreneraPs  office  has  become  a  political  one  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  Senate  with  citing  or  examining  the  opinions  of  its  occupants. 

In  1826  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  consisting  of  Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri, 
chairman,  Mr.  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Van  Buren  x>f  New  York,  Mr. 
Dickerson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  White  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine,  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.Findlay 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
restraining  the  power  of  the  President  over  removals  from  office,  who  made  a 
report  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Benton,  setting  forth  the  extent  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  power  of  appointment  to  and  removal  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent, declaring  that  tlie  Constitution  had  been  changed  in  this  regard,  and  that 
**  construction  and  legislation  have  accomplished  this  change,"  and  submitted 
two  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  one  providing  a  direct  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  people,  and  another  **  that  no  senator  or  representative  should  be 
appointed  to  any  place  until  the  expiration  of  the  presidential  term  in  which 
such  person  shall  have  served  as  senator  or  representative,"  as  remedies  for 
some  of  the  evils  complained  of;  but  the  committee  say,  that  "  not  being  able 
to  reform  the  Constitution,  in  the  election  of  President  they  must  go  to  work 
upon  his  powers,  and  trim  down  these  by  statutory  enactments  whenever  it  can 
be  done  by  law  and  with  a  just  regard  to  the  proper  efficiency  of  government, 
and  for  this  purpose  reported  six  bills — one,  to  regulate  the  publication  of  the 
laws  and  public  advertisements ;  another,  to  secure  in  office  faithful  collectors 
and  disbursers  of  the  revenues,  and  to  displace  defaulters — the  first  section  of 
which  vacated  the  commissions  of  *<  all  officers,  after  a  given  date,  charged  with 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys  who  had  failed  to  accouut 
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for  BQcb  moneys  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  September  preceding;''  and  the 
second  section  enacted  that  **  at  the  same  time  a  nomination  is  made  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  the  President's  power  to  remove  from 
office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the  Senate  with  a  report  of  the 
reasons  for  which  such  officers  may  have  been  removed ;  also  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  appointment  of  postmasters ;  and  a  bill  to  prevent  military  and  naval  officers 
from  being  dismissed  the  service  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  by  inserting 
a  clause  in  the  commission  of  such  officers  that  **  it  is  to  continue  in  force  during 
good  behavior,"  and  "  that  no  officer  shall  ever  hereafter  be  dismissed  the  service 
except  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  or  upon  address  to  the 
President  ^m  the  two  houses  of  Congress." 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  exactly  correlative  measures  to  these  have  been 
passed  by  the  39th  Congress,  and  are  now  the  subject  of  controversy  at  this 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  able  committee  that  Congress  had 
not  the  power  to  curb  the  Executive  in  this  regard,  because  they  asserted  the 
practice  of  dismissing  from  office  ''to  be  a  dangerous  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

In  1830  Mr.  Holmes  introduced  and  discussed  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  reso- 
lotions  which  contained,  among  other  things,  <*  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  inquire, 
and  the  duty  of  the  President  to  inform  them,  when  and  for  what  causes  any 
officer  has  been  removed  in  the  receM,"  In  1835  Mr.  Calhoun,  iMr.  Southard, 
Mr.  Bibb,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Benton,  and  Mr.  Kiug,  of  Georgia,  of  the  Senate, 
were  elected  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  Executive  patronage,  and  the 
means  of  limiting  it.  That  committee,  with  biit  one  dissenting  voice,  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton,) reported  a  bill  which  provided  in  its  third  section  '*  that  in  all  nominations 
made  by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  removal  from 
office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  that 
the  nomination  is  made,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  removal." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  precise  section  reported  by  Mr.  Benton  in 
1826,  and  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  the  Senate.  After  much  discussion, 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  31  yeas,  16  nays — an  almost  two-thirds  vote.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  the  ablest  men  of  that  day,  of  both  poll  tic.  il  parties,  sub- 
scribed to  the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  and  control  the  President  in  his 
removal  from  office. 

One  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  the  assertion  of  this  power  in  Congress 
will  be  found  in  the  act  of  February  25, 1863,  providing  for  a  national  currency  and 
the  office  of  Comptroller.  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  665.)  This  controls  both 
the  appointment  and  the  removal  of  that  officer,  enacting  that  he  shall  be 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  was  substantially  re-enacted  June  3,  1864, 
with  the  addition  that  *'  he  shall  be  removed  upon  reasons  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Senate." 

Where  were  the  vigilant  gentlemen  then,  in  both  houses,  who  now  so  denounce 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  appointment  and  removal  of  officers  by 
the  President  as  unconstitutional ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Constitution  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  and  officers  in  the  civil  service,  so  far  as 
their  appointments  and  commissions,  removals  and  dismissals,  are  concerned. 
Their  commissions  have  ever  run,  **  to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President;"  yet  Congress,  by  the  act  of  17th  July,  1862,  (Statutes  at  Large, 
volume  12,  page  596,)  enacted  "that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  requested  to  dismiss  and  discharge  from  the  mili- 
tary service,  either  in  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps,  or  volunteer  force,  in  the 
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United  States  Bervice,  any  officer  for  any  cause  whicb,  in  his  judgment,  either 
•renders  such  officer  unsuitable  for  or  whose  dismission  would  promote  the  pub- 
lic service." 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  authorize  the  President  so  to  do,  if  he  had  the  Oon- 
stitutional  power  to  dismiss  a  military  officer  at  pleasure?  and  his  powers, 
whatever  they  are,  as  is  not  doubted,  are  the  same  as  in  a  civil  office.  The 
answer  to  this  suggestion  may  be  that  this  act  was  simply  one  of  sapereroga- 
tion,  only  authorizing  him  to  do  what  he  was  empowered  abeady  to  do,  and 
therefore  not  specially  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

But  on  the  13th  of  July,  1866,  Congress  enacted  '*  that  no  officer  in  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  service  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  dismissed  from  service  except 
upon,  and  in  pursuance  of,  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  to  that  effect."  What 
.  becomes,  then,  of  the  respondent's  objection  that  Congress  cannot  regulate  his 
power  of  removal  from  office  ?  In  the  snow-storm  of  his  vetoes  why  did  no 
flake  light  down  on  this  provision  ?  It  concludes  the  whole  question  here  at 
issue.     It  is  approved;  approval  signed  Andrew  Johnson. 

It  will  not  be .  claimed,  however,  if  the  tenure-of-office  act  is  constitutional, 
(and  that  question  I  shall  not  argue,  except  as  has  been  done  incidentally,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  stated,)  that  he  could  remove  Mr.  Stanton  provided  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  comes  within  its  provisions,  and  one  claim  made  here 
before  you,  by  the  answer,  is  that  that  vt\:ce  is  excepted  by  the  terms  of  the  law. 
Of  course  I  shall  not  argue  to  tlie  Senate,  composed  mostly  of  those  who  passed 
the  billt  what  their  wishes  and  intentions  were.  Upon  that  point  I  cannot  aid 
them,  but  the  construction  of  the  act  furnishes  a  few  suggestions.  First  let  us 
determine  the  exact  status  of  Mr.  Star i ton  at  the  moment  of  its  passage.  The 
answer  admits  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  and  commissioned  and  duly  qualified 
as  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Lincoln  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  1789.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  legislation  or  action  of  the  President,  he  legally  held 
his  office  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  This  consideration  is  an  answer 
to  every  suggestion  as  to  the  Secretary  holding  over  from  one  presidential  term 
to  another. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  the  tenure-of-office  act  provided,  in  substance,  that 
all  civil  officers  duly  qualified  to  act  by  appointment,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall 
have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided,  to  wit:  "  provided  that  the  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  office  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for 
one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate." 

By  whom  was  Mr.  Stanton  appointed  ?  By  Mr.  Lincoln.  Whose  presiden- 
tial term  was  he  holding  under  when  the  bullet  of  Booth  became  a  proximate 
cause  of  this  trial  1  Was  not  his  appointment  in  full  force  at  that  hour  ?  Had 
any  act  of  the  respondent  up  to  the  12th  day  of  August  last  vitiated  or  inter- 
fered with  that  appointment  ?  Whose  presidential  term  is  the  respondent  now 
serving  out  ?  His  own,  or  Mr.  Lincoln's  1  If  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  four 
years  up  to  the  anniversary  of  the  murder,  because  each  presidential  term  is 
four  years  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  regular  recurrence  of  those  termd  is  fixed 
by  the  act  of  May  8,  1792.  If  he  is  serving  out  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's term,  then  his  term  of  office  expires  on  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  if  it  does 
not  before. 

Is  not  the  statement  of  these  propositions  their  sufficient  argument?  If  Mr. 
Stanton's  commission  was  vacated  in  any  way  by  the  "tenure-of-office  act," 
then  it  must  have  ceased  one  month  after  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  to  wit:  April 
4,  1865.  Or,  if  the  "  tenure-of-office  act"  had  no  retroactive  effect,  then  his 
commit^sion  must  have  ceased  if  it  had  the  effect  to  vacate  his  commission  at  all 
on  the  passage  of  the  act,  to  wit,  2d  March,  1867  ;  and,  in  that  case,  from  that 
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date  to  the  present  he  mast  have  been  exercising  his  office  in  contravention  of 
the  eecond  section  of  the  act,  because  he  was  not  commissioned  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions.  And  the  President,  by  **  employing"  him  in  so  doing  from 
2d  March  to  12th  Angust,  became  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  so  that  if  the  President  shall  sncceed  in 
convincing  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  acting  as  Secretary  of  War 
against  the  provisions  of  the  "  tenure-of-office  act,"  which  he  will  do  if  he  con- 
vince them  that  that  act  vacated  in  any  way  Mr.  Stanton's  commission,  or  that 
he  himself  was  not  serving  out  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidential  term, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives^  have  but  to  report  another  article  for  this 
misdemeanor  to  remove  the  President  upon  his  own  confession. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  in  the  discussion  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  law,  observations  were  made  by  senators  tending  to  show  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  Mr.  Stanton,  because  it  was  asserted  that  no  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  President  would  wish  to  hold  his  place  against  the  wishes  of  his  chief,  by 
whom  he  had  been  called  into  council ;  and  these  arguments  have  been  made 
the  groundwork  of  attack  upon  a  meritorious  officer,  which  may  have  so  influenced 
the  minds  of  senatora  that  it  is  my  duty  to  observe  upon  them  to  meet  arguments 
to  the  prejudice  of  my  cause. 

Without  stopping  to  deny  the  correctness  of  the  general  proposition,  there 
seems  to  be  at  least  two  patent  answers  to  it. 

The  respondent  did  not  call  Mr.  Stanton  into  his  council.  The  blow  of  the 
assassin  did  call  the  respondent  to  preside  over  a  cabinet  of  which  Mr.  Stanton 
was  then  an  honored  member,  beloved  of  its  Chief;  and  if  the  respondent  deserted 
the  principles  under  which  he  was  elected,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  sought  to 
return  rebels,  whom  the  valor  of  our  armies  had  subdued,  again  into  power,  are 
not  those  reasons,  not  only  why  Mr.  Stanton  should  not  desert  his  post,  but,  as 
a  true  patriot,  maintain  it  all  the  more  firmly  against  this  unlooked-for  treachery  ? 

Is  it  not  known  to  you.  Senators,  and  to  the  country,  that  Mr:  Stanton  retains 
this  unpleasant  and  distasteful  position,  not  of  his  own  will  alone,  but  at  the 
behest  of  a  majority  of  those  who  represent  the  people  of  this  country  in  both 
houses  of  itis  legislature,  and  after  the  solemn  decision  of  the  senate  that  any 
attempt  to  remove  him  without  their  concurrence  is  unconstitutional  and 
unlawful  ? 

To  desert  it  now,  therefore,  would  be  to  imitate  the  treachery  of  his  acci- 
dental Chief.  But  whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  the  *'  tenure  of  civil  office 
act*'  by  others,  or  as  regards  others,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  respondent,  is  con- 
cluded upon  it. 

He  permitted  Mr.  I^tanton  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  in  spite  of  it,  if 
that  office  were  affected  by  it.  He  suspended  him  under  its  provisions;  he 
reported  that  suspension  to  the  Senate,  with  his  reasons  therefor  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions;  and  the  Senate,  acting  under  it,  declined  to  concur  with  him, 
whereby  Mr.  Stanton  was  reinstated.  In  the  well-known  language  of  the  law, 
is  Dot  £he  respondent  estopped  by  his  solemn  official  acts  from  denying  the 
legality  and  constitutional  propriety  of  Mr.  Stanton's  position  ] 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  desire  most  earnestly  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  averments  of  the  President  in  his  answer,  by  which  he  justifies 
hid  action  in  attempting  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  reasons  which  con- 
trolled him  in  so  doing.  He  claims  that  on  the  12th  day  of  August  last  he  had 
hecome  fully  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  the  power  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  or 
aoj  other  executive  officer,  or  suspend  him  froln  office  and  to  appoint  any  other 
person  to  act  instead  "indefinitely  and  at  his  pleasure;"  that  he  was  fully 
advised  and  believed,  as  he  still  believes,  that  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act  was 
unconstitutional,  inoperative,  and  void  in  all  its  provisions ;  and  that  he  had  then 
determined  at  all  hazards,  if  Stanton  could  not  be  otherwise  got  rid  of,  to  remove 
him  from  office  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  and  the  action  of  the  Senate 
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tinder  it,  if  for  no  otbet  purpose,  in  order  to  raise  for  a  judicial  decision  the  qnes- 
tinn  affecting  the  lawful  fight  of  said  Stanton  to  persist  in  refusing  to  quit  the 
office. 

Thus  it  appears  that  with  full  intent  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Senate,  to  hold 
the  tenure  of  office  act  void,  and  to  exercise  this  illimitable  power  claimed  by 
him,  he  did  suspend  Mr.  Stanton,  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act ;  he  did  send  the  message  to  the  Senate  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  act ;  he  did  give  his  reasons  for  the  suspension  to  the  Senate,  and 
argued  them  at  length,  accompanied  by  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  evidence  of  the 
official  misconduct  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  thus  invoked  the  action  of  the  Senate 
to  assist  him  in  displacing  a'high  officer  of  the  government  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  which  he  at  that  very  moment  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  inope- 
rative and  void,  thereby  showing  that  he  was  willing  to  make  use  of  a  void 
act  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  his  tools,  to  do  that  which  he 
believed  neither  had  any  constitutional  power  to  do.  Did  not  every  member 
of  the  Senate,  when  that  message  came  in  announcing  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  understand  and  believe  that  the  President  was  acting  in  this  case  as 
he  had  done  in  every  other  case  under  the  provisions  of  this  act?  Did  not 
both  sides  discnss  the  question  under  its  provisions  ?  Would  any  Senator  upon 
this  floor,  on  either  side,  so  demean  himself  as  to  consider  the  question  one  moment 
if  he  had  known  it  was  then  within  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  the  deliberations  and  action  of  the  Senate  as  void 
and  of  non-effect  if  its  decision  did  not  comport  with  his  views  and  pur- 
poses ;  and  yet,  while  acknowledging  the  intent  was  in  his  mind  to  hold  as 
naught  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  if  it  did  not  concur  with  his  own,  and 
remove  Mr.  Stanton  at  all  hazards,  and  as  I  charge  it  upon  him  here,  as  a 
fact  no  man  can  doubt,  wi^h  the  full  knowledge  also  that  the  Senate  under- 
stood that  he  was  acting  under  the  provisions  pf  the  tenure-of-office  act, 
still  thus  deceivi!ig  them,  when  called  to  answer  for  a  violation  of  that 
act  in  his  solemn  answer  he  makes  the  shameless  avowal  that  he  did 
transmit  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  '<  message  wherein  he  made 
known  the  orders  aforesaid  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  same,  so  far 
as  the  respondent  then  considered  it  material  and  necessary  that  the  same 
should  be  set  forth."  True  it  is,  there  is  not  one  word,  one  letter,  one  implication  in 
that  message  that  the  President  was  not  acting  in  good  faith  under  the  tenure- 
of-office  act  and  desiring  the  Senate  to  do  the  same.  So  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  determination  to  assert  at  all  hAzards  the  tremendous  power 
of  removal  of  every  officer,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  did  not  deem  it 
*'  material  or  necessary  "  that  the  Senate  should  know  that^he  had  suspended  Mr. 
Stanton  indefinitely  against  the  provisions  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  with  full 
intent  at  all  hazards  to  remove  him,  and  that  the  solemn  delibei-ations  of  the 
Senate,  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  then  calling  upon  them  to 
make  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  governmental  concern,  were  only  to  be  of  use 
in  case  they  suited  his  purposes ;  that  it  was  not  "  material  or  necessary  "  for  the 
Senate  to  know  that  its  high  decision  was  futile  and  useless ;  that  the  President 
was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  this  branch  of  the  government,  which  was  never 
before  done  save  by  himself. 

If  Andrew  Johnson  never  committed  any  other  offence — if  we  knew  nothing 
of  him  save  from  this  avowal — we  should  have  a  full  picture  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  painted  in  colors  of  living  light,  so  that  no  man  will  ever  mistake  his 
mental  and  moral  lineaments  hereafter. 

Instead  of  open  and  frank  dealing,  as  becomes  the  head  of  a  great  govern- 
ment in  every  relation  of  life,  and  especially  needful  from  the  highest  executive 
officer  of  the  government  to  the  highest  legislative  branch  thereof;  instead  of  a 
manly,  straightfoi'ward  bearing,  claiming  openly  and  distinctly  the  rights  which 
he  believed  pertained  to  his  high  office,  and  yielding  to  the  other  branches. 
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&.irl7  andjnstly,  those  which  belong  to  them,  we  find  him,  npon  his  own  written 
confession,  keeping  back  his  claims  of  power,  conceaKng  his  motives,  covering 
his  purposes,  attempting  by  indirection  and  subterfuge  to  do  that  as  the  ruler  of 
a  great  nation  which,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  should  have  been  done  boldly,  in  the 
face  of  day ;  and  upon  this  position  he  must  stand  before  the  Senate  and  the 
country  if  they  believe  his  answer,  which  I  do  not,  that  he  had  at  that  time 
these  intents  and  purposes  in  his  mind,  and  they  are  not  the  subterfuge  and 
evasion  and  after-thought  which  a  criminal  brought  to  bay  makes  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  his  acts. 

Senators !  he  asked  you  for  time  in  which  to  make  his  answer.  You  gave 
him  ten  days,  and  this  is  the  answer  he  makes !  If  he  could  do  this  in  ten  days, 
what  should  we  have  had  if  yon  bad  given  him  forty  ?  You  shew  him  a  mercy 
in  not  extending  the  time  for  answer. 

Passing  from  further  consideration  of  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  respond- 
ent in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  from  office  in  the  manner  and  form  and  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  with  which  it  has  been  done,  let  ns  now  examine  the 
appointment  of  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  of  the  United  States 
army,  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

I  assume  that  it  is  not  denied  in  any  quarter  that  this  ad  interim  appointment 
to  this  office  is  the  mere  creature  of  law,  and  if  justified  at  all,  is  to  be  so  under 
some  act  of  Congress.  Indeed,  the  respondent  in  his  answer  says  that  in  the 
appointment  of  General  Grant  ad  interim  he  acted  under  the  act  of  February 
13, 1795,  and  subject  to  its  limitations.  By  the  act  of  August  7, 1789,  creating 
the  Department  of  War,  (Ist  Statutes  at  Large,  page  49,)  '*in  case  of  any 
vacancy"  no  provision  is  made  for  any  appointment  of  an  acting  or  ad  interim 
Secretary.  In  that  case  the  records  and  papers  are  to  be  turned  over  for  safe 
keeping  to  the  custody  of  the  chief  cl^rk.  This  apparent  omission  to  provide 
for  an  executive  emergency  was  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  Congress  by  the 
act  of  May  8, 1792,  (Ist  Statutes,  281,)  which  provides  "that  in  case  of  the  death, 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  or  of  any 
officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head 
thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  qjf  their  respective  offices^  it  shall 
he  lawful  For  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  neces- 
sary, to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence 
or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  act  provides  for  vacancies  by  death,  absence,  or 
sickness  only,  whereby  the  head  of  a  department  or  any  officer  in  it  cannot  per- 
form  his  duty,  but  makes  no  provision  for  vacancy  by  removal. 

Two  difficulties  were  found  in  that  provision  of  law  :  first,  that  it  provided 
only  for  certain  enumerated  vacancies ;  and  also,  it  authorized  the  President  to 
make  an  acting  appointment  of  any  person  for  any  length  of  time.  To  meet 
these  difficulties  tne  act  of  13th  February,  J 795,  was  passed,  (Ist  Stat,  at  Large, 
415,)  which  provides  "  in  case  of  vacancy,  whereby  the  Secretaries  or  any  officer 
in  any  of  the  departments  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  President 
may  appoint  any  person  to  perform  the  duties  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months,*' 

Thus  the  law  stood  as  to  acting  appointments  in  all  of  the  departments,  (except 
the  Navy  and  Interior,  which  had  no  provision  for  any  person  to  act  in  place  of 
the  Secretary,)  until  the  19th  of  February,  1863,  when,  by  the  second  section 
of  an  act  approved  at  that  date,  (12th  Stat.,  646,)  it  was  ''provided  that  no  person 
acting  or  assuming  to  act  as  a  civil,  military,  or  naval  officer  shall  have  any 
money  paid  to  him  as  salary  in  any  office  which  is  not  authorized  by  some  pre- 
viously existing  law."  The  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  at  that  point  of 
time  is  thns :  In  case  of  death,  absence,  or  sickness,  or  of  any  vacancy  whereby 
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a  Secretary  or  other  officer  of  the  State,  War,  or  Treasury  Department  could 
not  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  any  person  coald  be  authorized  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  perform  those  duties  for  the  space  of  six  months. 

For  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  the  Navy  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretaiy,  but  no  provision  in  case  of 
vacancy  in  his  office,  and  a  restriction  put  upon  any  officers  acting  when  not 
authorized  by  law,  from  receiving  any  salary  whatever. 

To  meet  those  omissions  and  to  meet  the  case  of  resignation  of  any  officer  of 
an  executive  department,  and  also  to  meet  what  was  found  to  be  a  defect  in 
allowing  the  President  to  appoint  any  person  to  those  high  offices  for  the  space 
of  six  months,  whether  such  person  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  the 
department  or  not,  an  act  was  passed  February  20,  1863,  (12  Stat.,  p.  656,) 
which  provides,  that  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of 
government,  or  sickness  of  the  head  of  an  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments  whose  appointment  is 
not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  their  respect- 
ive offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he 
shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  executive  depart- 
ment or  other  officer  in  either  of  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  vested 
in  the  President,  at  his  discretion  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective 
offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  shall  cease. 
Therefore,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  sickness,  or  absence  of  a  head  of  an 
Executive  department,  whereby  the  incumbent  could  not  perfoim  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  President  might  authorize  the  head  of  another  Executive  depart- 
ment to  perform  the  duties  of  the  vacant  office,  and  in  case  of  like  disability  of 
any  officer  of  an  Executive  department  other  than  the  head,  the  President  might 
authorize  an  officer  of  the  same  department  to  perform  his  duties  for  the  space 
of  six  months. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  these  statutes,  from  1789  down,  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  case  of  a  removal,  or  that  anybody  is  empowered  to  act  for  the 
removed  officer,  the  chief  clerk  being  empowered  to  take  charge  of  the  books  and 
papers  only. 

Does  not  this  series  of  acts  conclusively  demonstrate  a  legislative  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  that  there  could  be  no  removal  of  the  chief  of  an  exec- 
utive department  by  the  act  of  the  President  save  by  the  nomination  and 
appointment  of  his  successor,  if  the  Senate  were  in  session,  or  a  qualified 
appointment  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  if  th^  vacancy  happened  or  was 
made  in  recess  ? 

Let  us  now  apply  this  state  of  the  law  to  the  appointment  of  Major  Greneral 
Thomas  Secretaiy  of  War  ad  interim  by  Executive  order.  Mr.  Stanton  had 
neither  died  nor  resigned,  was  not  sick  nor  absent.  If  he  had  been,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  which  repeals  all  inconsistent  acts,  the  President  was 
authorized  only  to  appoint  the  head  of  another  Executive  department  to 
fill  his  place  ad  interim.  Such  was  not  General  Thomas,  He  was  simply  an 
officer  of  the  army,  the  head  of  a  bureau  or  department  ^f  the  War  Department, 
and  not  eligible  under  the  law  to  be  appointed.  So  that  his  appointment  was 
an  illegal  and  void  act. 

There  have  been  two  cases  o  f  a^  interim  appointments  which  illustrate  and 
confirm  this  position ;  the  one  was  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant  General  Scott 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  the  other  the  appointment  of  General  Grant 
ad  interim  upon  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  in  August  last. 

The  appointment  of  General  Scott  was  legal  because  that  was  done  before  the 
restraining  act  of  March  2,  1863,  which  requires  the  detail  of  the  head  of  another 
department  to  act   ad  interim. 

The  appointment  of  General  Grant  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Stanton  during 
his  suspension  would  have  been  illegal  under  the  acts  I  have  cited,  he  being 
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an  officer  of  the  army  and  not  the  head  of  a  department,  if  it  had  not  been 
authorized  by  the  2d  section  of  the  *' tenure-of -civil-office  act,"  wfiich  pro- 
vides that  in  caee  of  suspension,  and  no  other,  the  President  may  designate 
*'8ome  suitable  person  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  such  office  until  the 
next  meeting  t)f  the  Senate."  Now,  Oeneral  G  rant  was  such  "  suitable  person," 
and  was  properly  enough  appointed  under  that  provision. 

This  answers  one  ground  of  the  defence  which  is  taken  by  the  President  that 
he  did  not  suspend  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  "  tenure-of-office  act,"  but  by  his 
general  power  of  suspension  and  removal  of  an  officer.  If  the  President  did 
not  suspend  Stanton  under  the  tenure-of-office  act,  because  he  deemed  it  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  then  there  was  no  law  authonzing  him  to  appoint  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  that  appointment  was  unauthorized  by  law  and  a  violation  of 
his  oath  of  office. 

But  the  tenure-of-civil-office  bill  by  its  express  terms  forbids  any  employ- 
ment, authorization,  or  appointment  of  any  person  in  civil  office  where  the 
appointment  is  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  If  this  act  is  constitutional,  i,  «.,if  it  is  not  so  far  in  con- 
flict with  the  paramount  law  of  the  laud  as  to  be  inoperative  and  void,  then  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  are  both  in 
direct  violation  of  it,  and  are  declared  by  it  to  be  high  .misdemeanors. 

The  intent  with  which  the  President  has  done  this 'is  not  doubtful,  nor  are 
we  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  principle  of  law  that  a  man  must  be  held  to  intend 
the  legal  consequences  of  all  his  acts.  . 

The  President  admits  that  he  intended  to  set  aside  the  tenure-of-office  act, 
and  thus  contravene  the  Constitution,  if  that  law  was  unconstitutional. 

Having  shown  that  the  President  wilfully  violated  an  act  of  Congress,  with- 
out justification,  both  in  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of 
Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wrongfully  the  possession  of  the  War 
Office  by  force,  if  need  be,  and  certainly  by  threats  and  intimidations,  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  its  appropriations  through  its  ad  interim  chief,  who 
shall  say  that  Andrew  Johnson  is  not  guilty  of  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanors charged  against  him  in  the  first  eight  articles^ 

The  respondent  makes  answer  to  this  view,  that  the  President,  believing  this 
civil  tenure  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  had  a  right  to  violate  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  adjudication. 

We  are  obliged,  in  limine,  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  consider- 
ation, that  they  may  take  it  with  them  as  our  case  goes  forward. 

We  claim  that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  of  Congress  is, 
upon  this  trial,  a  totally  irrelevant  one ;  because  all  the  power  or  right  in  the 
President  to  judge  upon  any  supposed  conflict  of  an  act  of  Congress  with  the 
paramount  law  of  the  Constitution  is  exhausted  when  he  has  examined  a  bill 
Bent  him  and  returned  it  with  his  objections.  If  then  passed  over  his  veto  it 
hecomes  as  valid  as  if  in  fact  signed  by  him. 

The  Constitution  has  provided  three  methods,  all  equally  potent,  by  which  a 
bill  brought  into  either  nouse  may  become  a  law  : 

Ist.  By  passage  by  vote  of  both  houses,  in  due  form,  with  the  President's 
signature ; 

2d.  By  passage  by  vote  of  both  houses,  in  due  form,  and  the  President's 
neglect  to  return  it  within  ten  days  with  his  objections ; 

3d.  By  passage  by  vote  of  both  houses,  in  due  form,  a  veto  by  the  President, 
a  reconsideration  by  both  houses,  and  a  passage  by  two-thirds  votes. 

The  Constitution  substitutes  this  reconsideration  and  passage  as  an  equivalent 
to  the  President's  signature.  After  that,  he  and  all  other  officers  must  execute 
the  law,  whether  in  fact  constitutional  or  not. 

For  the  President  to  refuse  to  execute  a  law  duly  passed,  because  he  thought 
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it  anconstitationaly  after  he  had  yetoed  it  for  that  reason^  would,  in  effeet,  be 
for  him  to  execute  his  veto  and  leave  the  law  nnexecated. 

It  may  be  eaid  he  may  do  this  at  kit  peril,  Trae ;  but  that  peril  is,  to  be 
impeached  for  violatiog  his  oath  of  office,  as  is  now  being  done. 

If,  indeed,  laws  duly  passed  by  Congress  affecting  generally  the  welfare  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  had  been  commonly,  or  as  a  usage 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  inoperative, 
there  might  seem  to  be  some  palliation  if  not  justification  to  the  Executive  to 
refuse  to  execute  a  law  in  order  to  have  its  constitutionality  tested  by  the  court. 

It  is  possible  to  conc^'ive  of  so  flagrant  a  case  of  unconstitutionality  as  to  be 
such  shadow  of  justification  to  the  Executive,  provided  one  at  the  same  time 
conceives  an  equally  flagrant  case  of  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  imbecility,  or 
worse,  in  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States ;  but  both  conceptions  are  so  rarely  possible  and  absurd  as  not  to  furnish 
a  ground  of  governmental  action. 

How  stands  the  fact  ?  Has  the  Supreme  Court  so  frequently  declared  the 
laws  of  Congress  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  as  to  afford  the  President  just 
ground  for  belief,  or  hope  even,  that  the  court  will  do  so  in  a  given  instance  ? 
I  think  I  may  safely  assert  as  a  legal  fact,  that  since  the  first  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  till  the  -day  of  this  arraignment  no  law  passed  by  Congpress 
affecting  the  general  welfare  has  ever,  by  the  judgment  of  that  court,  been  set 
aside  or  held  for  nanglit  because  of  unconstitutionality  as  the  ground-worK  ui 
its  decision. 

In  three  cases  only  has  the  judgment  of  that  court  been  influenced  by  the 
supposed  conflict .  between  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  and  they  were  casea 
affecting  the  court  itself  and  its  own  duties,  and  where  the  law  seemed  to  inter- 
fere witli  its  own  prerogatives. 

Touching  privileges  and  prerogatives  have  been  the  shipwreck  of  many  a 
wholesome  law.  It  is  the  sore  spot,  the  sensitive  nerve  of  all  tribunals,  parlia- 
mentary or  judicial. 

The  first  case  questioning  the  validity  of  a  law  of  Congress  is  Hay  hum's, 
(2  Dallas,  409,)  where  the  court  decided  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  act  of  March  23,  1792,  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,  p.  244,  which  conferred 
upon  the  court  the  power  to  decide  upon  and  grant  certificates  of  invalid  pen- 
sions. The  court  held  that  such  power  could  not  be  conferred  upon  the  court 
as  an  original  jurisdiction,  the  court  receiving  all  its  original  jurisdiction  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  This  decision  would  be  nearly  unintelligible 
were  it  not  explained  in  a  note  to  the  case  in  United  States  ««.  Ferreira,  (13 
Howard,  p.  d2y)  reporting  United  States  vs,  Todd,  decided  February  17,  1794. 

We  learn,  however,  from  both  cases  the  cause  of  this  unintclligibility  of  the 
decision  in  Hayburn's  case.  When  the  same  question  came  up  at  the  circuit 
court  in  New  York,  the  judges  being  of  opinion  that  the  law  could  not  be 
executed  by  them  as  judges,  because  it  was  unconstitutional,  yet  determined  to 
obey  it  until  the  case  could  be  adjudicated  by  the  wh(^le  court.  They  there- 
fore, not  to  violate  the  law,  did  execute  it  as  commieeionert  until  it  was  repealed, 
which  was  done  the  next  year. 

The  judges  on  the  circuit  in  Pennsylvania  all  united  in  a  letter  to  the  Execu- 
tive, most  humbly  apologizing,  with  great  regret,  that  their  convictions  of  duty 
did  not  permit  them  to  execute  the  law  according  to  its  terms,  and  took  special 
care  that  this  letter  should  accompany  their  decision,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
misunderstood. 

Both  examples  it  would  have  been  well  for  this  respondent  to  have  followed 
before  he  undertook  to  set  himself  to  violate  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  next  case  where  the  court  decided  upon  any  conflict  between  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Uw  is  Oordon  ve.  United  States,  tried  in  April,  1865,  seventy- 
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one  jears  afterwards,  two   juatices  dissenting,  withont  any  opinion  being 
delivered  bj  tbe  court. 

The  court  bere  dismissed  an  appeal  from  tbe  Court  of  Claims,  alleging  tbat, 
under  tbe  Gonstitntion>  no  appellate  jurisdiction  could  be  exercised  over  tbe 
Court  of  Claims  under  an  act  of  Congress  wbich  gave  revisory  power  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  over  a  decision  of  tbe  Court  of  Claims.  This 
decision  is  little  8atis£Eu;toiy,  as  it  is  wholly  without  argument  or  authority  cited. 

Tbe  next  case  is  ex  parte  OteixleLnd^  (4  Wallace,  333,)  known  as  tbe  Attorney's 
Oath  case-^wbere  tbe  court  decided  that  an  attorney  was  not  an  officer  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  therefore  might  practice  befoie  that  court  without  taking  the 
test  oath. 

The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  that  case  would  throw  doubt  on  tbe  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  of  CongreKs,  but  tbe  deciision  of  tbe  invalidity  of  the  law 
was  not  necessary  to  tbe  decision  of  tbe  case,  which  did  not  command  a  unan*> 
imlty  in  tbe  court,  as  it  certainly  did  not  the  assent  of  the  bar. 

Yet  in  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  court  made,  a  rule  requiring  the 
oath  to  be  administered  to  the  attorneys  in  obedience  of  tbe  law  until  it  came 
before  them  in  a  cause  duly  brought  up  for  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
obeyed  the  law  up  to  the  time  it  was  set  aside.  They  did  not  violate  it  to  make 
a  test  case. 

Hate  is  another  example  to  this  respondent,  as  to  his  duty  in  tbe  case,  which 
be  will  wish  he  bad  followed,  I  may  venture  to  say,  when  be  bears  tbe  judg- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  i:^n  the  impeachment  now  pending. 

There  are  several  other  cases  wherein  the  validity  of  acts  of  Congress  have 
been  discnssed  before  tbe  Supreme  Court,  but  none  where  tbe  decision  has  tumea 
on  that  point. 

In  Marbuiy  vs.  Madison,  (1  Cranch,  137,)  Chief  Justice  Miursball  dismissed 
the  case  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  but  tpok  opportunity  to  deliver  a  chiding  opinion 
agamst  tbe  administration  of  Jefferson  before  hv  did  so. 

In  tbe  Dred  Scott  case,  so  familiar  to  tbe  public,  tbe  court  decided  it  bad 
no  jurisdiction,  but  gave  tbe  government  and  the  people  a  lecture  upon  their 
political  duties. 

In  tbe  case  of  Fisher  ve.  Blight,  (2  Cranch,  358,)  the  constitutionality  of  a  law 
was  very  much  discussed,  but  was  held  valid  by  the  decision  of  tbe  court. 

In  United  States  v«.  Coombs,  (12  Peters,  72,)  although  tbe  power  to  declare  a 
law  of  Congress  in  conflict  with  tbe  Constitution  was  claimed  in  tbe  opinion  of 
the  court  arguendo,  yet  tbe  law  itself  was  sustained. 

The  ease  of  Pollard  vs.  Hagan,  (3  Howard,  212,)  and  tbe  two  cases,  Goodtitle 
vs.  Kibbe,  (9  Howard,  271 ;)  Hallett  v».  Beebe,  ( 13  Howard,  25,)  growing  out  of 
the  same  controversy,  have  b$en  thought  to  impugn  tbe  validity  of  two  private 
acts  of  Congress,  but  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  it  was  tbe  operation 
and  not  the  validity  of  tbe  acts  which  came  in  question  and  made  the  basis  of 
the  decision. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen^tbat  tbe  Supreme  Court,  in  three  instances  only,  have 
apparently  by  its  decision  impugned  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congi'ess  because 
of  a  conflict  with  tbe  Constitution,  and  in  each  case  a  question  of  tbe  rights 
tnd  prerogatives  of  tbe  court  or  its  officers  has  been  in  controversy. 

The  cases  where  tbe  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  has  been  doubted 
in  tbe  obiter  dicta  of  tbe  court,  but  were  not  tbe  basis  of  decisiont  are  open  to 
other  criticisms. 

In  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  bad  just  been  serving  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  an  opposing  administration  to  tbe  one  whose  acts  be  was 
trying  to  overturn  as  Chief  Justice. 

In  tbe  Dred  Scott  case,  Chief  Justice  Taney — selected  by  General  Jackson 
to  remove  the  deposits,  because  his  bitter  partisanship  would  carry  him  through 
where  Duane  baited  and  was  removed — delivered  tbe  opinion  of  the  court,  whose 
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obiter  dicta  fanned  the  flame  of  dissension  which  led  to  the  civil  war  through 
which  the  people  have  jast  passed,  and  against  that  opinion  the  judgment  of 
the  country  has  long  heen  recorded. 

When  ex  parte  Garland  was  decided »  the  country  was  just  emerging  from  a 
conflict  of  arms,  the  passions  and  excitement  of  which  had  found  their  way 
upon  the  hench,  and  some  of  tlie  judges,  just  coming  from  other  service  of 
the  government  and  from  the  har,  hrought  with  them  opinions — But  I  forbear. 
I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  Time  has  not  yet  laid  its  softening  and 
correcting  hand  long  enough  upon  this  decision  to  allow  me  further  to  comment 
upon  it  in  this  presence. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  can  it  be  said  that  the  possible  doubts  thrown  on 
three  or  four  acts  of  Congress,  as  to  their  constitutionality,  during  a  judicial 
experience  of  seventy-five  years— hardly  one  to  a  generation — is  a  sufficient 
warrant  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  set  aside  and  violate  any  act 
of  Congress  whatever,  upon  the  plea  that  he  believed  the  Supreme  Court  would 
hold  it  unconstitutional  when  a  case  involving  the  question  should  come  before 
it,  and  especially  one  much  discussed  on  its  passage,  to  which  the  whole  mind 
of  the  country  was  turned  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  upon  which 
he  had  argued  with  all.his  power  his  constitutional  objections,  and  which,  after 
careful  reconsideration,  had  been  passed  over  his  veto. 

Indeed)  will  you  hear  an  argument  as  a  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  majori- 
ity  of  whom  voted  for  that  very  bill,  upon  its  constitutionality  in  the  trial  of  an 
executive  officer  for  wilfully  violating  it  before  it  had  been  doubted  by  any 
court  ? 

Bearing  upon  this  question,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  President 
removed  Mr.  Stanton  for  the  very  purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
this  law  before  the  courts,  and  the  question  is  asked,  Will  you  condemn  him  as 
for  a  crime  for  so  doing f  If  this  plea  were  a  true  one  it  ought  not  to  avail; 
but  it  is  a- subterfuge.  We  shall  show  you  that  he  has  taken  no  step  to  sub- 
mit tiie  question  to  any  court,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

On  the  contrary,  the  President  has  recognized  its  validity  and  acted  upon  it  in 
every  department  of  the  government,  save  in  the  War  Department,  and  there 
except  in  regard  to  the  head  thereof  solely.  We  shall  show  you  he  long  ago 
caused  all  the  forms  of  commissions  and  official  bonds  of  all  tne  civil  officers  of 
the  government  to  be  altered  to  conform  to  its  requirement.  Indeed,  the  fact 
will  not  be  denied — nay,  in  the  very  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  he  suspended  him  under 
its  provisions,  and  asked  this  very  Senate,  before  whom  he  is  now  being  tried 
for  its  violation,  to  pass  upon  the  sufficiency  of  his  reasons  for  acting  under  it  in 
BO  doing  according  to  its  terms ;  yet,  rendered  reckless  and  mad  by  the  patience 
of  Congress  under  his  usurpation  of  other  powers,  and  his  disregard  of  other 
laws,  he  boldly  avows  in  his  letter  to  the  general  of  the  army  that  he  intends 
to  disregard  its  provisions,  and  summons  the  commander  of  the  troops  of  this 
department  to  seduce  him  from  his  duty  so  as  to  be  able  to  command,  in  viola^ 
tion  of  another  act  of  Congress,  sufficient  military  power  to  enforce  his  unwar- 
ranted decrees. 

The  President  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known  ;  his  official  adviser,  who  now 
appears  as  his  counsel,  could,  and  did  tell  him,  doubtless,  that  he  alone,  as 
Attorney  General,  could  file  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  toarramio  to 
determine  this  question  of  the  validity  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Stanton,  if  ejected  from  office,  was  without  remedy,  because  a  series  of 
decisions  has  settled  the  law  to  be  that  an  ejected  officer  can  not  reinstate  him- 
self either  by  quo  warranto,  mancUimus,  or  other  appropriate  remedy  in  the 
courts. 

If  the  President  had  really  desired  solely  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  or  his  legal  right  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  instead  of  his  defiant  message  to 
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the  Senate  of  tbe  2 let  of  February,  informing  them  of  the  removal,  but  not 
Buggesting  this  purpose  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  afterthought,  he  would 
have  said,  in  substance :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  test  the  const!- 
tntionalitj  of  the  law  entitled  '  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices,'  which  I  verily  believe  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  I  have  issued  an 
order  of  removal  of  E.  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War.  I  felt  myself  constrained  to  make  this  removal  lest  Mr.  Stanton 
should  answer  the  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  which  I  intend 
the  Attorney  General  shall  file  at  an  early  day,  by  saying  that  he  holds  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the  appointment  and  authority  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
which  has  never  been  revoked.  Anxious  that  there  shall  be  no  collision  or  dis- 
agreement between  the  several  departments  of  the  government  and  the  Execu- 
tive, I  lay  before  the  Senate  this  message,  that  the  reasons  for  my  action,  as 
well  as  the  action  itself,  for  the  purpose  indicated,  may  meet  your  concurrence."* 
Had  the  Senate  received  such  a  message,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
might  never  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  impeach  the  President  for  such  an 
act  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  country,  even  if  they  had  denied  the  accuracy 
of  his  legal  positions. 

On  the  contrary,  he  issued  a  letter  of  removal,  peremptory  in  form,  intended 
to  be  so  in  effect,  ordered  an  officer  of  the  army,  Lorenzo  Thomas,  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  office  and  eject  the  incumbent,  which  he  claimed  he  would  do  by 
force,  even  at  the  risk  of  inaugurating  insun*ection,  civil  commotion  and  war. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  legal  question  involved  when  the  case 
comes  before  the  final  judicial  tribunal,  who  shall  say  that  such  conduct  of  the 
Executive  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  cuiTent 
events  and  his  concomitant  action,  is  not  in  Andrew  Johnson  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor  t  Imagine,  if  it  were  possible,  the  consequence  of  a  decision  by 
the  Senate  in  the  nt'gative-»a  verdict  of  not  guilty  upon  this  proposition. 

A  law  is  deliberately  passed  with  all  the  form  of  legislative  procedure,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  President  for  his  signature,  is  returned  by  him  to  Congress  with  his 
objections,  is  thereupon  reconsidered,  and  by  a  jrea  and  nay  vote  of  three-quar- 
ters of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  popular  branch,  and  three-fourtha 
of  the  senators  representing  the  States  in  the  higher  branch,  is  passed  again, 
notwithstanding  the  veto;  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  President,  by  all  departments 
of  the  government  conforming  thereto  for  quite  a  year,  no  court  having  doubted 
its  validity.  Now  its  provisions  are  wilfully  and  designedly  violated  by  the 
President  with  intent  to  usurp  to  himself  the  very  powers  which  the  law  was 
dtsigned  to  limit,  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  a  meritorious  officer  whom  the 
Senate  just  before  had\  determined  ought  not  and  should  not  be  removed ;  for 
which  high-handed  act  the  President  is  impeached  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  by  three-fourths  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and 
presented  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  same  Senate  that  passed  the  law, 
nay,  more,  by  the  very  senators  who,  when  the  proceeding  came  to  their  knowledge, 
afler  a  redeliberation  of  many  hours,  solemnly  declared  the  act  unlawful  and  in 
violation  of  the  Oonstitution ;  that  act  of  usurpation  is  declared  not  to  be  a 
high  misdemeanor  in  office  by  their  solemn  verdict  of  not  guilty  upon  their 
oaths. 

Would  not  such  a  judgment  be  a  conscious,  self-abnegation  of  the  intelligent 
capacity  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled  to  frame 
laws  for  their  guidance  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  terms  of  their 
Constitution  and  frame  of  their  government  ? 

Would  it  not  be  a  notification — an  invitation  rather — standing  to  all  time  to 
ftny  bold,  bad,  aspiring  man  to  seixe  the  liberties  of  the  people  which  they  had 
shown  themselves  incapable  of  maintaining  or  defending,  and  playing  the  role 
^  a  Csesar  or  Napoleon  here  to  establish  a  despotism,  while  this  the  last  and 
greatest  experiment  of  freedom  and  equality  of  right  in  the  people,  following 
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the  long  line  of  buried  republics,  ainks  to  its  tomb  tioder  the  blows  of  usurped 
power  horn  which  free  representative  government  shall  arise  to  the  light  of  a 
mom  of  resurrection  never  moret  never  more  forever  I 

Article  ninth  charges  that  Major  General  Emory  being  in  command  of  the 
military  department  of  Washington,  the  President  called  him  before  him  and 
instructed  him  that  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  which  provides  that  all  orders 
from  the  President  shall  be  issued  through  the  Greneral  of  the  army,  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  inconsistent  with  his  commission,  with  intent  to  induce  Emory 
to  take  orders  directly  from  himself,  and  thus  hinder  the  execution  of  the  civil 
tenure  act  and  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  his  office  of  Secretary  of 
War. 

If  the  transaction  set  forth  in  this  article  stood  alone  we  might  well  admit 
that  doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof.  But  the  surroundings 
are  so  pointed  and  significant  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  an  impartial 
man  as  to  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  President.  No  one  would  say  that 
the  President  might  not  properly  send  to  the  commander  of  this  department  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  but  the  question  is  with  what 
intent  and  purpose  did  the  President  send  for  General  Emory  at  the  time  he  did  f 
Time,  here,  is  an  important  element  of  the  act. 

Congress  had  passed  an  act  in  March,  1867,  restraining  the  President  from 
issuing  military  orders  save  through  the  General  of  the  army.  The  President 
had  protested  against  that  act.  On  the  12th  of  August,  he  had  attempted  to 
get  possession  of  the  Wai*  Office  by  the  removal  of  the  incumbent,  but  could 
only  do  so  by  appointing  the  General  of  the  army  thereto.  Failing  in  his 
attempt  to  get  full  possession  of  the  office  through  the  Senate,  he  had  deter- 
mined, as  he  admits,  to  remove  Stanton  at  all  hazards,  and  endeavored  to 
prevail  on  the  General  to  aid  him  in  so  doing.  He  declines.  For  that,  the 
respondent  quarrels  with  him,  denounces  him  in  the  newspapers,  and  accuses 
him  of  bad  faith  an<d  untruthfulness.  Thereupon,  asserting  his  prerogatives  as 
Commander-in-chief,  he  creates  a  new  military  department  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
attempts  to  bribe  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  to  take  command  of  it,  by  pro* 
motion  to  the  rank  of  general  by  brevet,  trusting  that  his  military  services  would 
compel  the  Senate  to  confirm  him. 

If  the  respondent  can  get  a  general  by  brevet  appointed,  he  can  then  by  aim- 
pie  order  put  him  on  duty  according  to  his  brevet  rank  and  thus  have  a  General 
of  the  army  in  command  at  Washington,  through  whom  he  can  transmit  his 
orders  and  comply  with  the  act  which  he  did  not  dare  transgress,  as  he  had 
approved  it,  and  get  rid  of  the  hated  General  Grant.  Sherman  spumed  the  bribe. 
The  respondent,  not  discouraged,  appointed  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas 
to  the  same  brevet  rank,  but  Thomas  declined. 

What  stimulated  the  ardor  of  the  President  just  at  that  time,  almost  three 
years  after  the  war  closed,  but  just  after  the  Senate  had  reinstated  Stanton,  to 
reward  military  service  by  the  appointment  of  generals  by  brevet }  Why  did 
his  zeal  of  promotion  take  that  form  and  no  o^er  ?  There  were  many  other 
meritorious  officers  of  lower  rank  desirous  of  promotion.  The  purpose  is  evident 
to  every  thinking  mind.  He  had  determined  to  set  aside  Grant,  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  either  in  conformity  with  or  in  spite  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  control  the  militarj"  power  of  the  country.  On  the 
2l6t  of  February  (for  all  these  events  cluster  nearly  about  the  same  point  of 
time)  he  appoints  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  and  orders  Stanton  out  of 
the  office ;  Stanton  refuses  to  go ;  Thomas  is  about  the  streets  declaring  that  he 
will  put  him  out  by  force,  "  kick  him  out " — ^he  has  caught  his  master's  word. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  a  resolution  looking  to  impeachment  is  offered  in 
the  House. 

The  President, on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  "as  early  as  practicable,"  is  seized 
with  a  sudden  desire  to  know  how  many  troops  there  were  in  Washington. 
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What  for,  just  then  7  Was  that  all  he  wanted  to  know  t  If  so,  his  Adjutant 
Grenend  conld  have  given  him  the  official  morning  report,  which  woald  hnve 
shown  the  condition  and  station  of  every  man.  Bnt  that  was  not  all.  He 
directs  the  commander  of  the  department  to  come  as  early  as  practicable.  Why 
this  haste  to  learn  the  number  of  troops  f  Observe,  the  order  does  not  go 
through  General  Grant,  as  by  law  it  ought  to  have  done.  General  Emory  not 
knowing  what  is  wanted,  of  course  obeyed  the  order  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
President  asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  him 
when  he  first  took  command  of  the  department  as  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  of 
Washington,  and  the  general  disposition  of  troops  in  the  department.  Emory 
replied  that  "  be  did  distiuctly ;"  that  was  last  September.  Then,  after  explain- 
ing to  him  fully  as  to  all  the  changes,  the  President  asked  for  recent  changes  of 
troops.  Emory  denied  they  could  liave  been  made  without  the  order  going 
through  him,  and  then,  with  soldierly  frankness,  (as  he  evidently  suspected  what 
the  President  was  after,)  said  by  law  no  order  could  come  to  him  save 
through  the  General  of  the  army,  and  that  had  been  approved  by  the  President 
and  promulgated  in  a  General  Order,  No.  17.  The  President  wished  to  see  it. 
It  was  produced.  General  Emory  says,  *'  Mr.  President,  I  will  take  it  as  a 
great  favor  if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  this  order  or  act." 
Why  a  favor  to  Emory  ?  Betause  he  feared  that  he  was  to  be  called  upon  by 
the  President  to  do  something  in  contravention  of  that  law.  The  President 
read  it  and  said,  *'  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  which  makes  me  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  with 
the  language  of  your  commission."  Emory  then  said,  "  That  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  officers  to  determine.  There  was  the  order  sent  to  us  approved  by  him, 
and  we  were  all  governed  by  that  order." 

He  said,  '*  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  give  an  order  but  through  General  Grant  ?"  General  Emory  then  made 
the  President  a  short  speech,  telling  him  that  the  officers  of  the  army  had  been 
consulting  lawyers  on  the  subject,  Reverdy  Johnson  and  Robert  J.  Walker,  ann 
were  advised  they  were  bound  to  obey  that  order.  Said  he,  "  I  think  it  right 
to  tell  you  the  army  are  a  unit  on  this  subject."  After  a  short  pause,  *'  seein$^ 
there  was  nothing  more  to  say,"  General  Emory  left.  What  made  all  the  offi- 
cers consult  lawyers  about  obeying  a  law  of  the  United  States  ?  What  influ- 
ence had  been  at  work  with  them  ?  The  course  of  the  President.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  December  he  had  declared  that  the  time  might  come  when 
he  would  resist  a  law  of  Congress  by  force.  How  could  General  Emory  tell 
that  in  the  jadgroent  of  the  President  that  time  had  not  come,  and  hence  was 
anxious  to  assure  the  President  that  he  could  not  oppose  the  law  ? 

In  his  answer  to  the  first  article  he  asserts  that  he  bad  fully  come  to  the  con- 
elnsion  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  at  all  events,  notwithstanding  the  law  and  the 
action  of  the  Senate;  in  other  words,  he  intended  to  make,  and  did  make,  execu- 
tive resistance  to  the  law  duly  enacted.  The  consequences  of  such  resistance 
he  has  told  us  in  his  message : 

•  .    •  «  •  ft  ft  ft 

Where  an  act  has  .been  passed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  bv  the  supreme 
legislative  authority,  and  is  regularly  enrolled  among  the  public  statutes  of  the  country, 
executive  resistance  to  it,  especially  in>  times  of  high  party  excitement,  would  be  likely  to 
produce  violent  collision  between  the  respective  adherents  of  the  two  branches  of  the  govern- 
meot  This  would  be  simply  civil  war,  and  civil  war  must  be  resorted  to  only  as  the  last 
i<Binedy  for  the  wont  evils. 

It  is  true  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  Executive  would  be  compelled  to  stand  on  its 

rights,  and  maintain  them,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 

•  •  "    •  «  ft  ft 

He  admits,  in  substance,  that  he  told  Emory  that  the  law  was  wholly  uncon- 
Btitational,  and,  in  effect,  took  away  all  his  power  as  Commander-in-chief.    Was 
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it  not  jast  each  a  law  as  he  had  declared  he  would  resist  ?  Do  yon  not  believe 
that  if  General  Emory  had  yielded  in  the  least  to  his  suggestions  the  President 
would  have  offered  him  promotion  to  bind  him  to  his  purposes,  as  he  did  Sherman 
and  Thomas  ? 

Pray  remember  that  this  is  not  the  case  of  one  gentleman  conversing  with 
another  on  moot  questions  of  law ;  but  it  is  the  President,  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  **  the  fountain  of  all  honor  and  source  of  all  power  1 "  in  the  eye  of  a  military 
officer,  teaching  that  officer  to  disobey  a  law  which  he  himself  has  determined 
is  void,  with  the  power  to  promote  the  officer  if  he  finds  bim  an  apt  pupil. 

Is  it  not  a  high  misdemeanor  for  the  President  to  assnme  to  instruct  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  that  the  laws  of  Congress  are  not  to  be  obeyed  ? 

Article  ten  alleges  that,  intending  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  and  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  and  to  bring  into  disgrace  and  contempt  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  destroy  confidence  in  and  to  excite  odium  against  Congress 
and  its  laws,  he,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  made  divers 
speeches  set  out  therein,  whereby  he  brought  the  office  of  President  into  con- 
tempt, ridicule,  and  disgrace. 

To  sustain  these  charges,  there  will  be  put  in  evidence  the  short-hand  notes 
of  reporters  in  each  instance,  who  took  these  speeches,  or  examined  the  sworn 
copies  thereof,  and  one  instance  where  the  speech  was  examined  and  corrected 
by  the  private  secretary  of  the  President  himself. 

To  the  charges  of  this  article  the  respondent  answers  that  a  conventioii  of 
delegates,  of  whom  he  does  not  say,  sat  in  Philadelphia  for  certain  political  pur- 
poses mentioned,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  -respondent  as 
President  of  the  United  States:  that  they  were  received, and  by  their  chairmanj 
the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  then  and  now  a  senator  of  the  United  States* 
addressed  the  respondent  in  a  speech,  a  copy  of  which  the  respondent  believes 
from  a  substantially  correct  report,  is  made  a  part  of  the  answer ;  that  the 
respondent  made  a  reply  to  the  address  of  the  committee.  While,  however,  he 
gives  us  in  bis  answer  a  copy  of  the  speech  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son, taken  from  a  newspaper,  he  wholly  omits  to  give  us  an  authorized  version 
of  his  own  speech,  about  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  know  quite  as  much,  and 
thus  saved  us  some  testimony.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  extracts  from  his 
speech  in  the  article  are  correct,  nor  does  he  deny  that  they  are  so. 

In  regard  to  the  speech  at  Clevelamd,  he,  again,  does  not  admit  that  the 
extracts  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  ;  but,  again,  he  does  not  deny 
that  it  does  so  far  as  the  same  is  set  out. 

As  to  the  speech  at  St.  Louis,  he  does  not  deny  that  he  made  it — says  only 
that  he  does  not  admit  it,  and  requires,  in  each  case,  that  the  whole  speech  shall 
be  proved.  In  that,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  and  the  Senate,  his  wishes  shall 
be  gratified  to  their  fullest  fruition.  The  Senate  shall  see  the  performance,  so  far 
as  is  in  our  power  to  photograph  the  scene  by  evidence,  on  each  of  these  occa- 
sions, and  shall  hear  every  material  word  that  he  said.  His  defence,  however, 
to  the  article  is  that  "  he  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  express  opinions  of  and 
concerning  the  public  character,  conduct,  views,  purposes,  motives,  and  tenden- 
cies of  all  men  engaged  in  the  public  service,  as  well  in  Congress  as  otherwise," 
**  and  that  for  anything  he  may  have  said  on  either  of  these  otxasions  he  is  jus- 
tified under  the  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech, 
and  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition,  impeachment,  or  inculpation  in  any 
manner  or  form  whatsoever;"  he  denies, however,  that  by  reason  of  any  matter 
in  said  article  or  its  specifications  alleged  he  has  said  or  done  anything  indecent 
or  unbecoming  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  or  tending  to  bring 
his  high  office  into  contempt,  ridicule,  or  disgrace. 

The  issue,  then,  finally,  is  this  :  that  those  utterances  of  his,  in  the  manner 
and  from  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  made,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances and  at  the  time  they  were  made,  are  decent  and  becoming  the  President 
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of  tbe  United  States,  and  do  not  tend  to  bring  the  office  into  ridicule  and  dia* 
grace. 

We  accept  the  issues.    They  are  two : 

First.  That  he  has  the  right  to  say  what  he  did  of  Gongress  in  the  ezerdse 
of  freedom  of  speech ;  and,  second,  that  what  he  did  say  in  those  speeches  was 
a  highly  gentlemanlike  and  proper  performance  in  a  citizen,  and  still  more 
becoming  in  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  ns  first  consider  the  graver  matter  of  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  cast 
contumely  upon  Congress ;  to  denounce  it  as  a  "  body  hanging  on  the  verge  of 
the  government ;"  "  pretending  to  be  a  Gongress  when  in  fact  it  was  not  a  Con- 
gress ;"  '*  a  Gongress  pretending  io  be  for  the  Union  when  its  every  step  and  act 
tended  to  perpetuate  disunion,"  "and  make  a  disruption  of  the  States  inevitable:'* 
"a  Congress  in  a  minority  assuming  to  exercise  power  which,  if  allowed  to  be 
consummated,  would  result  in  despotism  and  monarchy  itself;"  "  a  Congress 
which  had  done  everything  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  States ;"  ''  a  Congress 
factious  and  domineering;"  '*a  radical  Congress,  which  gave  origin  to  another 
rebellion;"  "a  Congress  upon  whose  skirts  was  every  drop  of  blood  that  was 
shed  in  the  New  Orleans  riots." 

You  will  find  these  denunciations  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  mere  expressions 
of  opinion.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  the  afiairs  of  nations  that  no  usurper 
has  ever  seized  upon  the  legislature  of  his  country  until  he  has  familiarized  the 
people  with  the  possibility  of  so  doing  by  vituperating  and  decrying  it. 
Denunciatory  attacks  upon  the  legislature  have  always  preceded,  slanderous 
abuoe  of  the  individuals  composing  it  have  always  accompanied  a  seizure  by  a 
despot  of  the  legislative  power  of  a  country. 

Two  memorable  examples  in  modem  history  will  spring  to  the  recollection  of 
every  man.  Before  Cromwell  drove  out  by  the  bayonet  the  Parliament  of 
England,  he  and  his  partisans  had  denounced  it,  derided  it,  decried  it,  and 
defamed  it,  and  thus  brought  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt.  He  vilified  it  with, 
the  same  name  which  it  is  a  significant  fact  the  partisans  of  Johnson,  by  a  con- 
certed cry,  applied  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  when  he  commenced 
his  memorable  pilgrimage  and  crusade  against  it.  It  is  a  still  more  significant 
fact  that  the  justification  made  by  Cromwell  and  by  Johnson  for  setting  aside- 
the  authority  of  Parliament  and  Gongress  reflpectively  was  precisely  the  same, 
to  wit :  that  they  were  elected  by  part  of  the  people  only.  When  Cromwell,. 
by  his  soldiers,  finally  entered  the  hall  of  Parliament  to  disperse  its  members, 
he  attempted  to  cover  the  enormity  of  his  usurpation  by  denouncing  this  man 
personally  as  a^libertine,  that  as  a  drunkard,  another  as  the  betrayer  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  Johnson  started  out  on  precisely  the  same  course,  but 
forgetting  the  parallel,  too  early  he  proclaims  this  patriot  an  assassin,  that 
statesman  a  traitor;  threatens  to  hang  that  man  whom  the  people  delight 
to  honor,  and  breathes  out  " threatenings  and  slaughter"  against  this  maa 
whose  services  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  has  made  his  name  a  household; 
word  wherever  the  language  is  spoken.  There  is,  however,  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference between  Cromwell  and  Johnson,  and  there  is  a  like  difference  in.  the. 
results  accomplished  by  each. 

When  Bonaparte  extinguished  the  legislature  of  France,  he  waited  until 
through  his  press  and  his  partisans,  and  by  his  own  denunciations,  he  brought 
its  authority  into  disgrace  and  contempt ;  and  when,  {inally,  he  drove  the  council 
of  the  nation  from  their  chambw,  like  Cromwell,  he  justified  himself  by  personal 
abuse  of  the  individuals  themselves  as  they  passed  by  him. 

That  the  attempt  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  overthrow  Congress  has  failed*  is^ 
because  of  the  want  of  ability  and  power,  not  of  malignity  and-  will. 

We  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  danger  which  may  come  from  words  :.  '*  We 
axe  inclined  to  say  that  is  only  tMe^-^wnXt  till  some  aei  is  done,  and  then  it  will 
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be  time  to  moye.    Bat  words  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  things— 4iT]iigr  burn- 
ing things  .that  set  a  world  on  fire." 

Asa  most  notable  instance  of  the  pow^r  of  words,  look  at  the  inception  of  the 
rebellion  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  For  a  quarter  of  a  eentmy  the 
nation  took  no  notice  of  the  talk  of  disunion  and  secession  which  was  beurd  in 
Oongress  and  on  the  *'  stump"  until  in  the  South  a  generation  was  taught  them 
by  word»  and  the  word  suddenly  burst  forth  into  terrible,  awful  war.  Does  any 
one  doubt  that  if  Jackson  had  hanged  Calhoun  in  1832  for  talking  nollifica- 
tion  and  secession,  wbich  was  embryo  treason,  the  cannon  of  South  Carolina 
against  Fort  Sumter  would  ever  have  been  heard  with  all  their  fearful  and 
deadly  consequences  ?  Nay,  more ;  if  the  United  States  officers,  senators  and 
representatives  had  been  impeached  or  disqualified  from  office  in  1832  for  advo- 
cating secession  on  the  <*  stump,"  as  was  done  in  1863  by  Congress,  then  our 
sons  and  brothers,  now  dead  in  battle,  or  starved  in  prison,  had  been  alive  and 
happy,  and  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  of  slavery  had  been  found. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  if  the  intentions  of  the  respondent  could  have  been 
carried  out,  and  his  denunciations  had  weakened  the  Congress  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  so  that  those  who  had  in  the  North  sympathized  with  the  rebel- 
lion could  have  elected  such  a  minority  even,  of  the  representatives  to  Congress 
as,  together  with  those  sent  up  from  the  governments  organized  by  Johnson  in 
the  rebellious  States,  they  should  have  formed  a  majority  of  both  or  either  house 
of  Congress,  that  the  President  would  have  recognized  such  body  as  the  legiti- 
mate Congress,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  its  decrees  by  the  aid  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  over  which  he  now  claims  such 
unheard-of  and  illimitable  powers,  and  thus  lighted  the  torch  of  civil  war  ? 

In  all  earnestness,  Senators,  I  call  each  one  of  you  upon  his  conscience  to  say 
whether  he  does  not  believe  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  drawn  from  the 
acts  of  the  respondent  since  he  has  oeen  in  office,  that  if  the  people  had  not  been, 
as  they  ever  have  been,  true  and  loyal  to  their  Cong^-ess  and  themselves,  such 
would  not  have  been  the  result  of  these  usurpations  of  power  in  the  Executive  } 

Is  it,  indeed,  to  be  seriously  iEirgued  here  that  there  is  a  constitutional  right  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  during  his  official  life,  can  never  lay  aside 
his  official  character,  to  denounce,  malign,  abuse,  ridicule,  atid  contemn,  openly 
and  publicly,  the  Congress'  of  the  United  States — a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
government  1 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  President  (shall  I  dare  to  say  his  coun- 
sel, or  are  they  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  their  defence,)  have  deceived 
themselves  as  to  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  in  this  article  ?  It  does  not  raise 
the  question  of  freedom  of  speech,  but  of  propriety  and  decency  of  speech  and 
conduct  in  a  high  officer  of  the  government. 

Andrew  Johnson,  the  private  citizen,  as  I  may  reverently  hope  and  trust  he 
soon  will  be,  has  the  full  constitutional  right  to  think  and  speak  what  he  pleases, 
in  the  manner  he  pleases,  and  where  he  pleases,  provided  always  he  does  not  bring 
himself  within  the  purview  of  the  common  law  ofiences  of  being  a  common  railer 
and  brawler,  or  a  common  scold,  which  he  may  do,  (if  a  male  person  is  ever  liable 
to  commit  that  crime ;)  but  the  dignity  of  station,  the  proprieties  of  position,  the 
courtesies  of  office,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  require 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  gravity  of  deportment,  that  fit* 
ness  of  conduct,  that  appropriateness  of  demeanor,  and  those  amenities  of  behavior 
which  are  a  part  of  his  high  official  functions.  He  stands  before  the  youth  of  the 
country  the  exemplar  of  all  that  is  of  worth  in  ambition,  and  all  that  is  to  be  sought 
in  aspiration ;  he  stands  before  the  men  of  the  country  as  the  grave  magistrate 
who  occupies,  if  he  does  not  fill,  the  place  once  honored  by  Washington  ;  nay» 
&r  higher  and  of  greater  consequence,  he  stan^  before  the  world  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  free  institutions,  as  the  type  of  man  whom  the  suffrages  of  a  free 
people  have  chosen  as  their  chief.    He  should  be  the  living  evidence  of  how 
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mueli  better,  faigher,  nobler,  and  more  in  tbe  inrnge  of  Ood,  is  the  elected  ruler 
of  a  free  people  than  a  hereditary  monaich,  coming  into  power  by  the  accident 
of  birth ;  and  when  he  disappoints  all  these  hopes  and  all  these  expectations, 
and  becomes  the  ribald,  scnrriloas-  blasphemer,  bandying  epithets  and  taunts 
with  a  jeering  mob,  shall  he  be  heard  to  say  that  such  conduct  is  not  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office?  Nay,  disappointing  the  hopes,  causing  the  cheek 
to  bum  with  shame,  exposing  to  -the  taunts  and  ridicule  of  every  nation  the 
good  name  and  fame  of  the  chosen  institutions  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  is  it 
not  the  highest  possible  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  office  ?  and  under  the  circum- 
stances is  the  gravamen  of  these  charges.  The  words  are  not  alleged  to  be  either 
false  or  defamatory,  because  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  man,  however  high 
his  official  position,  in  effect  to  slander  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
ordiuary  sense  of  that  word,  so  as  to  call  on  Gongress  to  answer  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  accusation.  We  do  not  go  in,  therefore,  to  any  question  of  truth  or  falsity. 
We  rest  upon  the  scandal  of  the  scene.  We  would  as  soon  think,  in  the  trial  of 
ftn  indictment  against  a  termagant  as  a  common  scold,  of  summoning  witnesses 
to  prove  that  what  she  said  was  not  true.  It  is  the  noise  and  disturbance  in 
the  neighborhood  that  is  the  offence,  and  not  a  question  of  the  provocation  or 
irritation  which  causes  the  outbreak. 

At  the  risk  of  being  almost  offensive,  but  protesting  that  if  so  it  is  not  my 
fault  but  that  of  the  person  whose  acts  I  am  describing,  let  me  but  faintly  pic- 
ture to  you  the  scene  at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis. 

It  is  evening;  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  a  journey  to  do  homage 
at  the  tomb  of  an  illustrious  statesman,  accompanied  by  the  head  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  Secretary  of  State,  has  arrived  in  the  great  central  city  of  the 
continent.  He  has  been  welcomed  by  the  civic  authorities.  He  has  been 
escorted  by  a  procession  of  the  benevolent  charitable  societies  and  citizens  and 
soldiers  to  his  hotel.  He  has  returned  thanks  in  answer  to  address  of  the  mayor 
to  the  citizens  who  has  received  him.  The  hospitality  of  tbe  city  has  provided 
ft  banquet  for  him  and  his  suite,  when  he  is  again  expected  to  address  the  chosen 
gnests  of  the  city  where  all  things  may  be  conducted  in  decency  and  in  order. 
While  he  was  resting,  as  one  would  have  supposed  he  would  have  wished  to  do  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  day,  a  noisy  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  washed  and  unwashed, 
drank  and  sober,  black  and  white,  assemble  in  the  street,  who  make  night 
hideous  by  their  bawling ;  quitting  the  drawing  room  without  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  the  President  of  the  United  States  rushes  forth  on  to  the  balcony  of  the 
hotel  to  address  what  proves  to  have  been  a  mob,  and  this  he  calls  in  his  answer  a 
**  fit  occasion  on  which  he  is  held  to  the  high  duty  of  expressing  opinions  of  and 
concerning  the  legislation  of  Gongress,  proposed  or  completed,  in  respect  of  its 
wisdom,  expediency,  justice,  worthiness,  objects,  purposes,  and  public  and 
political  motives  and  tendencies.'' 

Observe  now,  upon  this  "  fit  occasion,"  like  in  all  respects  to  that  at 
Cleveland,  when  the  President  is  called  upon  by  the  constitutional  requirements 
of  his  office  to  expound  '*  the  wisdom,  expediency,  justice,  worthiness,  objects, 
purposes,  and  tendencies  of  the  acts  of  Congress,''  what  he  says,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  says  it.  Does  he  speak  with  the  gravity  of  a  Marshall  when 
expounding  constitutional  law  ?  Does  he  use  the  polished  sentences  of  a  Wirt  ? 
Or,  failing  in  these,  which  may  be  his  misfortune,  does  he,  in  plain,  homely 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  endeavor  to  instruct  the  men  and  youth  before 
him  in  their  duty  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  reverence  their  rulers,  and  to  prize 
their  instftotions  of  government  ?  Although  he  may  have  been  mistaken  in  the 
aptness  of  the  occasion  for  such  didactic  instruction,  still  good  teaching  is  never 
thrown  away.  He  shows,  however,  by  his  language,  as  he  had  shown  at  Oleve- 
land,  that  he  meant  to  adapt  himnelf  to  the  occasion.  He  has  hardly  opened 
his  mouth,  as  we  shall  show  you,  when  some  one  in  the  crowd  cries,  "  How 
about  our  British  subject^ } " 
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The  Chief  Execntive,  supported  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  so  that  all  the 
foreign  relations  and  diplomatic  service  were  fully  represented,  with  a  dignity 
that  not  even  his  counsel  can  appreciate^  and  with  an  amenity  which  must 
have  delighted  Downing  street,  answers :  <*  We  will  attend  to  John  Bull  aiter 
awhile,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned."  The  mob,  ungrateful,  receive  this  bit  of 
**ex press! on  of  opinion  upon  the  justice,  worthiness,  objects,  purposes,  and  public 
and  political  motives  and  tendencies"  of  our  relations  with  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  as  they  fell  from  the  honored  lips  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  laughter t  and  the  more  unthinking  with  cheers. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  first  naval  and  com- 
mercial nation  on  earth,  the  President  next  proceeds  to  '*  express  his  opinion  in 
manner  afore;»aid  afld  for  the  purposes  aforesaid"  to  this  noisy  mob  on  the  subject  of 
the  riots  upon  which  his  answer  says,  **  it  is  the  cons litutional  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  express  opinions  for  the  purposes  aforesaid."  A  voice  calls  out  "New 
Orleans !  go  on ! "  After  a  graceful  exordium  the  President  expresses  his  high 
opinion  that  a  massacre,  wherein  his  pardoned  and  unpardoned  rebel  associates  and 
friends  deliberately  shot  down  and  murdered  unarmed  Union  men  without  provoca- 
tion, even  Horton,  the  minister  of  the  living  God,  as  his  hands  were  raised  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  praying  in  the  language  of  the  great  martyr,  "  Father 
forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  was  the  result  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislative  department  of  your  government  in  the  words  following, 
that  is  to  say  : 

"If  you  will  take  up  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  and  trace  it  back  to  its  source,  or  to  its 
immediate  cause,  you  will  find  out  who  was  responsible  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  there." 
**  If  you  take  up  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  and  trace  it  back  to  the  radical  Congress" — 

This,  as  we  might  expect,  was  received  by  the  mob,  composed,  doubtless,  in 
large  part  of  unrepentant  rebels,  with  great  cheering  and  cries  of  "  bully."  It 
was  "  bully,"  if  that  means  encouraging  for  them  to  learn  on  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  they  might  shoot  down  Union  men  and 
patriots,  and  lay  the  sin  of  murder  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ; 
and  this  was  another  bit  of  *'  opinion  "  which  the  counsel  say  it  was  the  high 
duty  of  the  President  to  express  upon  the  justice,  the  worthiness,  objects,  '*  pur- 
poses and  public  and  political  motives,  and  tendencies  of  the  legislation  of  your 
Congress." 

After  some  further  debate  with  the  mob  some  one,  it  seems,  had  called  out 
**  traitor !  "  The  President  of  the  United  States,  on  this  fitting,  constitutional 
occasion,  immediately  took  this  as  personal,  and  replies  to  it,  "  Now,  my  countiy- 
men,  it  is  very  easy  to  indulge  in  epithets,  it  is  very  easy  to  call  a  man  Judas, 
and  cry  out  traitor,  but  when  he  is  called  upon  to  give  arguments  and  facts  he 
is  very  often  found  wanting." 

What  were  the  "  facts  that  ^ere  found  wanting,"  which  in  the  mind  of  the 
President  prevented  him  from  being  a  Judas  Iscariot  ?  He  shall  state  the 
"  wanting  facts  in  his  own  language  on  this  occasion  when  he  is  exerci&ing  his 
high  constitutional  prerogative." 

** Judas  Iscariot!  Judas!  There  was  a  Judas  once,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Oh! 
Tf's,  the  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ.  tA  voice,  *and  a  Moses,  too;*  great  laughter.] 
The  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ,  and  he  never  could  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  had  had 
the  twelve  apostles.  If  I  have  played  the  Judas,  who  has  been  my  Christ  that  I  have 
played  the  Judas  wiih?  Was  it  thad.  Stevens?  Was  it  Wendell  Phillips 7  Waa  it 
Charles  Sumner  V* 

If  it  were  not  that  the  blasphemy  shocks  us  we  should  gather  from  all  this 
that  it  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  only 
reason  why  he  was  not  a«Judas  was  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  Christ 
toward  whom  to  play  the  Judas. 

It  will  appear  that  this  bit  of  "  opinion,"  given  in  pursuance  of  his  consti- 
tutional obligation,  was  received  with  cheers  and  hisses.    Whether  the  cheers 
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were  that  certain  patriotie  persona  named  by  him  might  be  handed,  or  the  hiss- 
ing waa  because  of  the  inability  of  the  President  to  play  the  part  of  Judas,  for 
the  reaaoQ  before  stated,  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  evidence  will  not  inform  us. 

His  answer  makes  the  President  say  that  it  is  his  '*  duty  to  expiess  opinions 
concerning  the  public  characters,  and  the  conduct,  views,  purposes,  objects, 
motives,  and  tendencies  of  all  men  engaged  in  the  {>ublic  service." 

Now,  as  **the  character,  motives,  tendencies,  purposes,  objects,  and  views  "  of 
Judas  alone  had  "  opinions  expressed  "  about  tnem  on  this  ''  fit  occasion," 
(although  he  seemed  to  desire  to  have  some  others,  whose  names  he  mentioned, 
hanged,)  I  shall  leave  his  counsel  to  inform  yon  what  were  the  '*  public  services  " 
of  jWdas  Iscariot.  to  say  nothing  of  Moses,  which  it  was  the  constitutional  duty 
and  right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  discuss  on  this  particularly 
**  fit  occasion." 

Bat  I  will  not  pursue  this  revolting  exhibition  any  further. 

I  will  only  show  you  at  Cleveland  the  crowd  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  bandying  epithets  with  each  other,  crying, 
^'Mind  your  dignity,  Andy;"  *' Don't  get  mad,  Andy;"  ''Bully  for  you 
Andy."  I  hardly  dare  shock,  as  I  must,  every  sense  of  propriety  by  calling 
your  attention  to  the  President's  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  sainted  martyr, 
Lincoln,  as  the  means  by  which  he  attained  his  office,  and  if  it  can  be  justified 
in  any  man,  public  or  private,  I  am  entirely  mistaken  in  the  commonest  propri- 
eties of  life.    The  President  shall  tell  his  own  story : 

"There  was,  two  yean  ago,  a  ticket  before  you  for  the  presidency. *  I  was  placed  upon 
that  ticket  with  a  distinguished  citizen  now  no  more.  (/Voices,  'Its  a  pity;*  *  Too  bad;* 
*  Unfortonate.*]  Yes,  I  know  there  are  some  who  say  'unfortunate.*  Yes,  unfortunate 
for  some  that  Gk>d  rules  on  high  and  deals  injustice.  [Cheers]  Yes,  unfortunate.  The 
ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and  incomprebensible,  controlling^  all  who  exclaim 
'  unfortunate.'  ** 

la  it  wonderful  at  all  that  such  a  speech,  which  seems  to  have  been  unpro- 
voked and  coolly  littered,  should  have  elicited  the  single  response  from  the 
crowd,  "Bully  for  you?" 

I  go  no  further.  I  might  follow  this  cid  nauseam.  I  grant  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  further  upon  this  disgraceful  scene  the  mercy 
of  my  silence.  Tell  me  now,  who  can  read  the  accounts  of  this  exhibition,  and 
reflect  that  the  result  of  our  institutions  of  government  has  been  to  place 
such  a  man,  so  lost  to  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct,  so  unfit,  in  the  high 
office  of  ruler  of  this  nation,  without  blushing  and  hanging  his  head  in  shame  as 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  contempt  for  republican  democracy  is  pointed  at  him  by 
some  advocate  of  monarchy  in  the  old  world.  What  answer  have  you  when  an 
intelligent  foreigner  says.  Look !  see !  this  is  the  culmination  of  the  ballot  unre- 
strained in  the  hands  of  a  free  people,  in  a  country  where  any  man  may  aspire 
to  the  office  of  President.  Is  not  our  government  of  a  hereditary  king  or  empe- 
ror a  hotter  one*  where  at  least  our  sovereign  is  born  a  gentleman,  than  to  have 
such  a  ihing  as  this  for  a  ruler  ? 

Yes,  we  have  an  answer.  We  can  say  this  man  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
people  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  thrown  to  the  surface 
by  the  whirlpool  of  civil  war,  and  carelessly,  we  grant,  elected  to  the  second 
place  in  the  government,  without  thought  that  he  might  ever  fill  the  first. 

By  murder  most  foul  he  succe^'ded  to  the  Presidency,  and  is  the  elect  of  an 
assassin  to  that  high  office*  and  not  of  the  people.  "It  was  a  grievous  fault, 
and  grievously  have  we  answered  it;"  but  let  me  tell  yon,  oh,  advocate 
of  monarchy  i  that  our  frame  of  government  gives  ns  a  remedy  for  snch  a  mis- 
fortune, which  yours*  with  its  divine  right  of  kings,  does  not.  We  can  remove 
him — as  we  are  about  to  do — from  the  office  he  has  disgraced  by  the  sure,  safe, 
and  constitutional  method  of  impeachment ;  while  your  king,  if  he  becomes  a 
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buffoon,  or  a  jester,  or  a  tyrant,  can  onlj  be  displaced  throagb  reyoliiti<m,  blood- 
Ehed,  and  civil  war. 

This — this,  oh,  monarchist ! — is  the  crowning  glory  of  oar  institations,  because 
of  which,  if  for  no  other  reason,  our  form  of  government  claims  precedence  over 
all  other  go^vernments  of  the  earth. 

Article  11  charges  that 'the  President,  having  denied  in  a  public  speech 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  at  Washington,  that  the  39th  Congress  was  author- 
ized to  exercise  legislative  power,  and  denying  that  the  legislation  of  said  Con- 
gress was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him.  or  that  it  had  power  to  propose  certain 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  did  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
act  entitled  '*  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certam  civil  offices,"  by  unlawfully 
attemptipg  to  devise  means  by  which  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the 
functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  his  suspension,  and  that  he  also  contrived 
means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  of  March  2,  1867,  which  provides 
that  all  military  orders  shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  another  act  of  the  same  2d  of  March,  commonly  known 
&6  the  reconstruction  act. 

To  sustain  this  charge,  proof  will  be  given  of  his  denial  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress as  charged ;  also,  his  letter  tcf  the  General  of  the  army,  in  which  he  admits 
that  he  endeavored  to  prevail  on  him  by  promises  of  pardon  and  indemnity  to  disobey 
the  requirements  of  the  tenure-of-ofBce  act,  and  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
\Var  against  Mr.  ^Stanton  after  he  had  been  reinstated  by  the  Senate ;  that  he 
chided  the  General  for  not  acceding  to  his  request,  and  declared  that  bad  he 
known  that  he  (Grant)  would  not  have  acceded  to  his  wishes  he  would  have 
taken  other  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  his  office ;  his  admis- 
sion in  his  answer  that  his  purpose  was  from  the  first  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
Augudt  12.  1867,  to  oust  him  from  his  office  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  under  the  act ;  his  order  to  General  Grant  to  refuse  to  recognise  any 
Older  of  Mr.  Stanton  purporting  to  come  from  himself  after%e  was  so  reinstated, 
and  his  order  to  General  Thomas  as  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
to  take  possession  of  the  War  Office,  not  transmitted  as  it  should  have  been 
through  the  General  of  the  army,  and  the  declarations  of  General  Thomas  that, 
as  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  he  felt  bound  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Commander-in-chief. 

To  prove  further  the  purpose  and  intent  with  which  his  declarations  were 
made,  and  his  denial  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  as  one  of  the  means  employed  by  him  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
acts  of  Congress,  we  shall  show  he  has  opposed  and  hindered  the  pacification  of 
the  country  and  the  return  of  the  insurrectionary  States  to  the  Union,  and  has 
tidvised  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama  not  to  adopt  the  constitational 
amendment  known  as  the  14th  article,  when  appealed  to  to  know  if  it  was  best 
for  the  legislature  so  to  do ;  and  this,  too,  after  that  amendment  had  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  loyal  State  legislatures,  and  after,  in  the  election 
of  1866,  it  had  been  sustained  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  loyal  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  propose  to  comment  further  on  this  article, 
because,  if  the  Senate  shall  have  decided  that  all  the  acts  charged  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles  are  justified  by  law,  then  so  large  a  part  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses with  which  the  respondent  is  charged  in  this  article  would  fail  of  proof, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  might  not,  with  equal  impunity,  vio« 
late  the  laws  known  as  the  reconstruction  acts,  which,  in  his  message,  he 
declares  "  as  plainly  unconstitutional  as  any  that  can  be  imagined."  If  that 
be  so,  why  should  he  not  violate  them  ?  If,  therefore,  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  shall  sustain  us  upon  the  other  articles,  we  shall  take  judgment  upon 
this  by  confession,  as  the  respondent  declares  in  the  same  messtt^  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  execute  them. 
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To  the  bar  of  tbia  Iligh  Tribunal,  inveBted  witb  all  its  great  power  and  duties,  the 
House  of  Repiesentativea  has  brought  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  most  solemn  form  of  accusation,  cbai^ng  him  with  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  office,  as  set  forth- in  the  several  articles  which  I  have  thus  feebly 
presented  to  your  attention.  Now,  it  seems  necessary  that  I  should  briefly 
touch  upon  and  bring  freshly  to  your  remembmnce  the  history  of  some  of  the 
erents  of  his  administration  of  affiiirs  in  his  high  office,  in  order  that  the  intents 
with  which  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  respondent  committed  the  acts  alleged 
against  him  may  be  fully  understood. 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  the  question  might  hare 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  some  Senator,  why  are  these  acts  of  the  President  only 
presented  by  the  House  when  history  informs  us  that  others  equally  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if  not  more  so,  and  others  of  equal  usurpation  of 
powers,  if  not  greater,  are  passed  by  in  silence  ? 

To  such  possible  inquiry  we  reply :  That  the  acts  set  out  in  the  first  eight 
articles  are  but  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  wrongs,  malfeasances  and  usurpa- 
tions committed  by  the  respondent,  and  therefore  need  to  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  his  precedent  and  concomitant  acts  to  grasp  their  scope  and  design. 
The  last  three  articles  presented  show  the  perversity  and  malignity  with  which 
he  acted,  so  that  the  man  as  he  is  known  *to  us  may  be  clearly  spread  upon 
record  to  be  seen  and  known  of  all  men  hereafter. 

What  haa  been  the  respondent's  course  of  administration  t  For  the  evidence 
we  rely  upon  common  fame  and  current  history  as  snfficiei^t  proof.  By  the 
common  law,  common  fame,  "  si  oriatur  apud  honos  et  graves,**  was  ground  of 
indictment  even ;  more  than  240  years  ago  it  was  determined  in  Parliament  "that 
common  fame  is  a  good  ground  for  the  proceeding  of  this  house,  either  to 
inquire  of  here  or  to  transmit  the  complaint,  if  the  house  find  cause,  to  the 
King  or  Lords." 

Now,  is  it  not  well  known  to  all  good  and  grave  men  ("  honos  et  graves  **) 
that  Andrew  John<)on  entered  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
dose  of  the  armed  rebellion,  making  loud  denunciation,  frequently  and  every- 
where, that  traitors  ought  to  be  punished,  and  treason  should  be  made  odious  ; 
that  the  loyal  and  true  men  of  the  South  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  ; 
and,  if  there  were  but  few  of  them,  to  such  only  should  be  given  in  charge  the 
reconstruction  of  the  disorganized  States  I 

Do  not  all  men  know  that  soon  afterwards  lie  changed  his  course,  and  only 
made  treason  odious,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  by  appointing  traitors  to  office 
and  by  an  indiscriminate  pardon  of  all  who  **came  in  unto  him?"  Who  does 
not  know  that  Andrew  Johnson  initiated,  of  his  own  will,  a  course  of  recon- 
Btntction  of  the  rebel  States,  which  at  the  time  he  claimed  was  provisional  only, 
and  until  the  meeting  of  Congress  and  its  action  thereon  ?  Who  does  not  know 
that  when  Congress  met  and  undertook  to  legislate  upon  the  very  subject  of 
reconstruction,  of  which  he  had  advised  them  in  his  message,  which  they  alone 
had  the  constitutional  power  to  do,  Andrew  Johnson  last  aforesaid  again  changed 
his  course,  and  declared  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  upon  that  sub- 
ject; that  the  two  houses  had  only  the  power  separately  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  members  who  might  be  sent  to  each  by  rebellious  constito* 
encies,  acting  under  State  organisations  which  Andrew  Johnson  had  called  into 
existence  by  his  late  jCa/,  the  electors  of  which  were  voting  by  his  permission 
and  under  his  limitations  1  Who  does  not  know  that  when  Congress,  assuming 
its  rightfnl  power  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  had  passed  such 
an  amendment,  and  had  submitted  it  to  the  States  as  a  measure  of  pacification, 
Andrew  Johnson  advised  and  counselled  the  legislatures  of  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion,  as  well  as  others,  to  reject  the  amendment,  so  that  it  might  not  operate 
&8  a  Uw,  and  thus  establish  equality  of  suffrage  in  dl  the  States,  and  equality  of 
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right  m  the  membera  of  the  electoral  college,  and  in  the  number  of  the  repre- 
eentaiives  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Leet  any  one  should  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  piece  of  history  or  the  truth 
of  this  common  fame,  we  shall  show  jou  that  while  the  legislature  of  Alabama 
was  deliberating  upon  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  whereby  it  had  rejected 
the  constitutional  amendment,  the  fact  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Andrew  Johnson  and  his  advice  asked,  he,  by  a  telegraphic  message  under  his 
own  hand,  here  to  be  produced^  to  show  his  intent  and  purposes,  advised  the 
legislature  against  passing  the  amendment,  and  to  remain  firm  in  their  opposition 
to  Oongress.  We  shall  show  like  ad^nce  of  Andrew  Johnson  upon  the  same 
subject  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  this,  too,  in  the  winter  of  1867, 
after  the  action  of  Congress  in  proposing  the  constitutional  amendment  had 
been  sustained  in  the  previous  election  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Thus 
we  charge  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
endeavors  to  thwart  the  constitutional  action  of  Congress  and  bring  it  to 
naught,  but  also  to  hinder  and  oppose  the  execution  of  the  will  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  United  States  expressed  in  the  only  mode  by  which  it 
can  be  done,  through  the  ballot-box,  in  the  election  of  their  representatives. 
Who  does  not  know  that  from  the  hour  he  began  these,  his  usurpations  of 
power,  he  everywhere  denounced 'Congress,  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of 
its  action,  and  defied  its  legitimate  powers,  and,  for  that  purpose,  announced  his 
intentions  and  carried  out  his  purpose,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  of  removing  every 
true  man  from  office  who  sustained  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ?  And  it 
is  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  action  that  he  claims  the  unlimited  power  of  removal, 
for  the  illegal  exercise  of  which  he  stands  before  you  this  day.  Who  does  not 
know  that,»in  pursuance  of  the  same  plan,  he  used  his  veto  power  indiscrimi- 
nately to  prevent  the  passage  of  wholesome  laws,  enacted  foi  ^he  pacification  of 
the  country  ?  and,  when  laws  were  passed  by  the  constitutional  majority  over 
his  vetoes,  he  made  the  most  determined  opposition,  both  open  and  covert,  to 
them,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  opposition  effectual,  he  endeavored  to 
array  and  did  array  all  the  people  lately  in  rebellion  to  set  themselves  against 
Congress  and  i^ainst  the  true  and  loyal  men,  their  neighbors,  so  that  murders, 
assassinations,  and  massacres  were  rife  all  over  the  southern  States,  which  he 
encouraged  by  his  refusal  to  consent  that  a  single  murderer  be  punished,  though 
thousands  of  good  mdh  have  been  slain ;  and  further,  that  he  attempted  by  military 
orders  to  prevent  the  execution  of  acts  of  Congress  by  the  military  command- 
ers who  were  charged  therewith.  These  and  his  concurrent  acts  show  conclu- 
sively that  ills  attempt  to  get  the  control  of  the  military  force  of  the  government, 
by  the  seizing  of  the  Department  of  War,  was  done  in  pursuance  of  his  general 
design,  if  it  were  possible,  to  overthrow  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  now  claims  by  his  answer  the  right  to  control  at  his  own  will,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  very  design*  every  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  civil,  and  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States.  He  asks  you  here,  Senators,  by  your  solenm 
adjudication  to  confirm  him  in  that  right,  to  invest  him  with  that  power,  to  be 
used  with  the  intents  and  for  the  purposes  which  he  has  already  shown. 

The  responsibility  is  with  you ;  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution  against 
usurpation  are  in  your  hands ;  the  interests  and  hopes  of  free  institutions  wait 
upon  your  verdict.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  done  its  duty.  We 
have  presented  the  facts  in  the  constitutional  manner ;  we  have  brought  the 
criminal  to  your  bar,  and  demand  judgment  at  your  hands  for  his  so  great  crimes. 

Never  again,  if  Andrew  Johnson  go  quit  and  free  this  day,  can  the  people  of 
this  or  any  other  country  by  constitutional  checks  or  guards  stay  the  usurpa- 
tions of  executive  power. 

I  speak,  therefore,  not  the  language  of  exaggeration,  bat  the  words  of  truth 
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and  sobernees,  that  Uie  fature  political  welfare  and  liberties  of  all  men  hang 
trembling  on  the  decision  of  the  hour. 

The  following  is  the  brief  referred  to  hj  Mr.  Bntler  in  the  coarse  of  his  argn- 
ment: 

A  brief  of  the  authoritiei  upon  the  law  of  impeachable  crimen  and  misdemeanor 9  ^ 
prepared  by  Hon.  William  Latcrence,  M.  C,  of  Ohio;  revised  and  presented  by 
B.  F,  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  managers,  as  apart  of  his  opening 
argument  on  the  impeachment  of  the  President, 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  impeachable  character  of  an  act  done  or  omitted, 
reference  must  be  h^d  to.  the  Constitution,  expounded  as  it  is  by  history,  by 
parliameutary  and  common  law. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  relate  to  or  illustrate  the  law  of 
impeachment  are  these  : 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers, 
and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment."     Art.  1,  §  2. 

"  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside ;  and  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

*'  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther  than  to  removal 
from  office,  aud  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be 
liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to 
law."    Art.  1,  §  3. 

"In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resig- 
nation, or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
sball  devolve  on  the  Vice-Preaident,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall 
be  elected."   Art.  2,  §  1. 

"  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  .the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of 
the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment."  Art.  2,  §  2,* 

"  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."    Art.  2,  §  4. 

"  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ; 
and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such 
place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed."   Art.  3,  §  2. 

The  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  impeachment 
'*  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  it  is  manifest  they  did  in  many  other  cases  ; 
they  considered  the  object  of  their  legislation  as  a  known  thijig,  having  a  pre- 
vious definite  existence.     Thus  existing,  their  work  was  solely  to  mould  it  into 


^^  *  The  claiMet  of  the  CoDstltQUoii  which  declare  that  a  party  impeached  shall  be  "  liable  to  indictment;''  that 
tile  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jnrv ;"  that  the  President  shall  have 
Ppwer  to  grant  ** pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  In  cases  of  impeachment,"  are  all 
Cither  parts  of  or  modifications  of  the  British  constltatlon ;  they  recognise  statutory  and  common  law  crimes 
*»  ft  portion,  but  not  all,  of  the  Impeaohable  offences  here  as  they  were  and  are  in  England. 
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• 

a  suitable  shape.  They  have  giyen  it  to  us,  not  as  a  thing  of  their  creation,  but 
merely  of  their  modific€Uian"  * 

In  England,  a  majoritj  of  the  lords  impeach,  though^  by  eofmmon  law,  twelve 
peers  must  be  present  and  concur,  t  Here,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  [of  the  Senate]  present  is  requisite. 

In  England,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  punishment  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  lords.  Here,  it  cannot  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  and  disqual- 
ification to  hold  office. 

In  England,  "all  the  King's  subjects  are  impeachable  in  Parliament."^  Here, 
according  to  the  received  construction,  '*none  are  liable  to  impeachment  except 
officer*  of  the  government."  § 

In  England,  the  lords  are  not  sworn  in  trying  an  impeachment,  but  give  their 
decision  upon  their  honor.  Here,  senators  act  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  ao 
oath  or  affirmation.  In  England,  the  Grown  is  not  impeachable.  Here,  the 
President  is. 

in  England,  impeachment  may,  to  some  extent,  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of 
trial  designed,  inter  aliCf  to  punish  crime,  though  not  entirely  so,  since  a  judg- 
ment on  an  impeachment  is  no  answer  to  an  indictment  in  the  King's  bench.  [| 
Here,  impeachment  is  only  designed  to  remove  unfit  persons  from  office ;  and 
the  party  convicted  is  subject  tp  indictment,  trial,  and  punishment  in  the  proper 
courts. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  impeachment  is  here  a  mode  of  procedure  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  ^  when  the  Constitution  declares  its  object  to  be  removal 
from  and  disqualification  to  hold  office,  and  that  '*  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punish- 
ment, according  to  law,"  for  his  **  crimes" 

Subject  to  these  modifications,  and  adopting  the  recognized  rule,  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  construed  so  as  to  be  equal  to  every  occasion  which 
might  call  for  its  exercise,  and  adequate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  its 
framers,  impeachment  remains  here  as  it  was  recognized  in  England  at  and  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

*  Bayard  on  Bloant'B  Trial.  264 ;  and  he  added :  "  And  therefore  I  shall  InRlst  that  {t  remainv  as  at  commoa 
law,  [parliamentary.  J  with  the  variance  only  of  the  poiltive  provlidoni  of  the  ConMtittttlon. "  ( Wharton^s  Stat« 
TrialH,  264 ;  Rawl«*  on  Const.,  200.) 

"The  ConMtltntloD  *  *  refen  to  *  *  impeachment  without  defining  it  Itamumei  the  existence 
*  *  and  silently  points  as  to  English  precedents  for  knowledge  of  detaila  We  are  reminded  of  the  state- 
ment *  *  that  *  the  Constitution  is  an  instmment  of  enamersuUou,  and  not  of  deflnitloo.'"  (Prof.  Dwight, 
6  Am.  Law  Beg.,  N.  S.,  257.) 

t  5  Comyn's  Digest^  3C8,  Parliament  L. 

X  8  Wooddeson's  Lectures,  60S. 

§  In  Chase's  Trial  Mr.  Rodney  "utterly  disclaimed  the  idea  thai"  any  but  ofieert  were  liable  to  Irapeoeh* 
ment. 

Wharton  says  in  reference  to  Blount's  Trial :  "In  a  legal  point  of  view  all  that  this  case  decides  is  that  a 
wnator  of  the  United  States  who  has  been  expelled  ft-om  his  seat  is  not,  after  such  expulsion,  ntl^ct  to 
impeachment,  and  perhaps  ft-om  this  the  broader  proposition  may  be  drawn  that  none  are  liable  to  impeach- 
ment except  officers  of  the  government,  in  the  technical  sense,  excluding  thereby  merobera  of  tbo  national 
legislature.  Afterwardi,  from  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  senator  from  Ohio,  for  connection  with  Burr's 
conspiracy,  intttead  of  his  impeachment,  the  same  implication  arises."    (Wharton's  State  Trials,  317,  not«.) 

In  this  case  Mr.  Bayard  maintained  "that  aUper$on*  *  *  are  liable  to  impeachment;"  that  the  ConstitutioB 
does  not  define  the  cases  or  describe  the  persons  designed  as  the  objects  of  impeachment.  **  We  are  designedly 
left  to  the  regulations  of  the  common  (parliamentary]  law."  This  view  is  confirmed  hy  the  fact  that  Art. 
2,  §  4,  mjMrottoefy  rcqiiires  "  removal  nrom  office "  in  case  of  the  President.  Vice-President,  and  officers, 
while  Art  1,6  3,  seems  to  admit  of  less  punishment  than  this,  and  which  must,  therefore,  apply  to  persons 
other  than  omcers.— See  Wickliffe's  argument,  Peck's  Trial,  309.  The  constitution  of  New  York  of  1777  is 
■aid  to  have  been  the  model  from  which  the  impeachment  clauses  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  copied. — 6  Am.  Law  Reg.,  N.  8.,  277.  That  of  New  York  limits  impeachments  to  officers  in'  terms ;  that 
of  the  United  States  does  not    There  may  bo  agents  and  others  for  whom  impeachments  would  be  salutary. 

In  England,  military  and  naval  officers  are  impeachable.  If  a  military  or  naval  officer  here  should  con- 
spire with  the  Prettident  to  overtlirow  Congress  the  impeachment  of  both  would  be  a  necessary  prot^ctloB, 
which  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Constitution  intended  to  surrender.  In  such  case  a  oourt-martial  could  not 
Against  the  President's  will,  remove  from  office;  impeachment  alone  would  be  effsctuaL  (Wharton'a  State 
Trials,  290.) 

II  FUtharris'a  Case,  6  Am.  Law  Reg.,  N.  8.,  263. 

IT  "Impeachment  is  a  proceeding  purely  of  a  political  nature.  It  is  not  so  much  designed  to  punish  the 
ofi^nder  as  to  secure  the  state.  It  touches  neither  his  person  nor  bis  property,  but  simply  divaats  him  of  hii 
poUtlcal  capacity."    (Bayard's  Speech  on  Blonnt'i  Trial;  Wharton's  State  Triala,  363.) 
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These  limitationfi  were  imposed  in  view  of  the  abases  of  the  power  of 
impeachment  in  English  history.* 

These  abases  were  not  guarded  against  in  onr  Constitution  hy  limiting, 
defining,  or  reducing  impeachable  crimes,  since  the  same  necessity  existed  here 
ad  in  England  for  the  remedy  of  impeachment,  but  by  other  safeguards  thrown 
aioand  it  in  that  instrument.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  "sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment" is  conferred  on  the  House,  and  the  sole  power  of  trial  on  the  Senate  by 
Art.  1,  §§  2  and  3.  These  nre  the  only  jurisdictional  clauses,  and  they  do  not 
limit  impeachment  to  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  Nor  is  it  elsewhere  so  limited. 
Sec.  4  of  Art.  2  only  makes  it  imperative  when  "  the  President,  Vice-President, 
and  all  civil  officers  **  are  convicted  "  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  t  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,"  that  they  shall  be  removed  from  office."]: 

But  so  far  as  the  questionA  now  before  the  country  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
material  whether  the  words  "  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors "  confer,  or  limit,  jurisdiction,  or  only  prescribe  an  imperative  punish' 
ment  as  to  officers  or  a  class  of  cases,  since  every  act  which  by  parliamentary 
usage  is  impeachable  is  defined  a  '4iigh  crime  or  misdemeanor;"  and  these  are 
the  words  of  the  Britie'h  constitution  which  describe  impeachable  conduct.  § 
There  may  be  cases  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  impeachment 
where  no  crime  or  misdemeanor  has  been  committed. 

As  these  words  are  copied  by  our  Constitution  from  the  British  constitutional 
and  parliamentary  law,  they  are,  so  far  as  applicable  to  our  institutions  and 
condition,  to  be  interpreted,  not  by  English  municipal  law,  but  by  the  lex  par- 
liamentaria.  || 

When,  therefore,  Blackstone  ^  says  that  "an  impeachment  before  tire  lords  by 

_  • ^ 

*  "Tbe  earliest  recorded  inntance  of  impeHchmeDt  by  the  Commons  at  the  bar  of  the  Hoase  of  Lordi^  was  in 
the  n-ign  of  Edward  III,  (1376.)  Before  t'-at  time  the  lords  appear  to  have  tried  both  peers  aud  oommooem 
for  grrai  pabllc  offences,  bat  not  upon  coin  plain  tit  addresDed  to  them  by  the  CommonH.  During  the  next  fonr 
r«ignif  ca!<f s of  regular  imp<*achment  were  frequent;  but  no  iniitanceti  occurred  m  the  reignv  of  Edward  IV, 
ntturj  VU.  Ht^nry  VIII.  Edward  VI,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  The  luHtltution  had  fallen  into  diMUHe.  '  (miyMlIr.  Hallam,  1  Const.  Hi«t..  357.)  "partly  from  the  loss  of  that 
ttm'rol  which  the  Commons  had  obtained  under  Richard  II  and  the  Lancastrian  kings,  and  partly  trom  the 
prefennce  the  Tudor  princes  had  given  to  bills  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  when  they  wished  to 
tarn  the  arm  of  Parliament  against  un  obnoxioun  subject." 

"Promcntiona  also  in  the  Star  Chamber,  during  that  time,  were  perpetually  resorted  to  by  the  Grown  for 
tlie  punishment  of  State  offenders.  In  the  reign  of  James  I  the  practice  of  impeachment  was  revived,  and 
wsi>  Q'tt'd  with  great  energy  by  the  Commons,  both  as  an  instrument  of  popular  power  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  pabllc  Justice. 

"  between  the  year  1620,  when  Sir  Giles  Mnmpeseon  and  Lord  Baoon  were  Impeached,  and  the  revolution  in 
1666,  thfre  were  about  40  cases  of  impeuchraeut.  In  the  reigos  of  William  III,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I, 
thrre  were  15;  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II  none  but  that  of  Lord  Lovat,  in  1746,  for  high  treason.  The 
lai't  memorable  cai<es  are  those  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788.  and  Lord  Melville  in  1603.''  (Mny  on  Parliament, 
4^^-30;  iQgvrsoH's  speech  on  Blount's  trial,  Wharton's  State  Trials,  28G;  4  Hatsell,  poMim.) 

t  The  word  "high**  applies  as  well  to  "  misdemeanors"  as  to  "crimes."    2  Chase's  Trial,  383. 

:  On  Chase's  Trtal  Mr.  llodney  so  argued;  and  so  WickliiTe  on  Peck's  Trial.  309.  In  Blount's  trial  Mr. 
Ingenotl  insiisted  that  Art.  2.  sec.  4,  desiguates  "the  extent  of  the  power  of  impeachment  both  as  to  the 
oikoees  and  the  persons  liable!"    (Wharton's  State  Trials,  389;  see  p.  99  per  Harper.) 

§4  Hstciell's  Precedents,  73-76. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  senate  is  "  to  hear  and  determine  all  impeachmenta 
ffisde  by  the  house  of  rHpresentutlves  against  any  oflficer  or  uflBcers  of  the  comm^onwealth  for  misconduct  and 
QuiadmiulstrBtlon  tn  office." 

On  the  trt^l  of  Judge  Preseott  In  1821,  Mr.  Blake  in  defence,  referring  to  the  words  nU$eonduct  and  malad' 
tttswenftiew,  sfdd:  "What  then  are  the  legal  import  and  signification  of  these  terms?  We  answer  precisely 
tbe  lame  as  of  arimee  and  misdemeanort  f  that  they  are  in  every  respect  equivalent  to  the  more  familiar  terms 
<bat  are  employed  by  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  in  its  description  of  impeachable  offences,  subject  only 
U>  th«  wholesome  limitation  which  in  this  commonwealth  confines  this  extraordinary  method  of  trial  to  the 
oiBeial  mMiemeanon  of  public  functionaries."    (Prescott's  Trial,  117, 118.) 

B  Pennoek  v.  Dialogut,  2  Peters,  2-18.  When  foreign  statutes  are  '*  adopted  Into  onr  legislation  the  known 
*B<1  Mettled  oonstrucUon  of  those  statutes  by  courts  of  law  has  been  considered  as  silently  incorporated  into  the 
WW :'  United  Statet  v.  Johss,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  R.,  209 ;  Export*  Hall,  1  Pick.,  261 ;  Sedgwick  on  Stat.  p.  263, 426; 
Story  on  Const.,  ^  797 ;  Rawle  on  Const..  200.  This  author  says  m  reference  to  impeachments,  "  We  must  have 
i^'Brie  to  the  common  law  of  England  for  the  detinition  of  them;''  that  Is,  to  the  common  parliamentary  law. 
3  WbeaUin,  fflO;  1  Wood,  and  Minot,  448. 

Tb«  Coastiiution  contains  inherent  evidence  of  this.  By  it  "treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
iBitdemeanon  '*  are  impeachable  "  Treason  "  is  defined  in  tbe  Constitution ;  ''bribery  "  is  not ;  and  it  there* 
for«  tceaoa  what  the  common  law  has  defined  it.  As  the  Constitution  thus  itself  resorts  to  the  common  and 
P'^^iAOientary  law  for  the  definition  of  its  term«,  the  words  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  are  to  be  inter- 
pntsted  by  the  same  codi*|i.  They  are  as  completely  included  as  though  every  crime  had  been  speciflcallT 
^^9A.  Whatever  by  tbe  common  law  was  treiuM>n  and  which  is  not  covered  by  the  definition  in  the  Constl- 
^tioQ  which  defined  it  for  the  ordinary  courtM,  Ik  still  inipfachable  crime  so  far  as  applicable  to  our  institutions. 
J  4  Blaekstooe's  Com.  280,  read  in  Oxford  1759.  He  says,  also,  "It  mav  happen  that  a  subject  Intrusted  with 
tbe  administration  of  public  affairs  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  the 
ordtDory  magistrate  either  dws  not  or  cannot  punish, "  that  Is,  cannot  punish  because  not  falling  within  hia 
Ituiidietkka. 
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tbe  commoDB  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  is  a  prosecntion  of  the  already- 
known  and  established  law,  and  has  been  frequently  put  in  practice,''  he  mnst 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  "  established  "  parliameniary,  not  common  munici- 
pal law,  as  administered  in  the  ordinary  courts,  for  it  was  the  former  that  had 
been  frequently  put  in  practice. 

Whatever  *'  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  were  the  subjects  of  impeachment  in 
England  prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  and  as  understood  by  its 
framers,  are  therefore  subjects  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  looking  to  the  impeachment  trials  of  England, 
and  to  the  writers  on  parliamentary  and  common  law,  and  to  the  constitutions 
and  usages  of  our  own  States,  saw  that  no  act  of  Parliament  or  of  any  State 
legislature  ever  undertook  to  define  an  impeachable  crime.  They  saw  that  the 
whole  system  of  crimes,  as  defined  in  acts  of  Parliament  and  as  recognized  at 
common  law,  was  prescribed  for  and  adapted  to  the  ordinary  courts.  (2  Hale, 
PI.  Crown.,  ch.  20,  p,  150;  6  Howell  St.  Trials,  313,  note.) 

They  saw  that  the  high  court  of  impeachment  took  jurisdiction  of  cases  where 
no  indictable  crime  had  been  committed,  in  many  instances,  and  there  were  then, 
as  there  yet  are,  '*  two  parallel  modes  of  reaching  "  some,  but  not  all,  offenders : 
one  by  impeachment,  the  other  by  indictment. 

In  such  cases,  a  party  first  indicted  ''  may  be  impeached  afterwards,  and  the 
latter  trial  may  proceed  notwithstanding  the  indictment."*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  King's  Bench  held  in  Fitzkarru's  case  that  an  impeachment  was  no  answer 
to  an  indictment  in  that  couit-t 

The  two  systems  are  in  no  way  connected,  though  each  may  adopt  principles 
applicable  to  the  other,  and  each  may  shine  by  the  other's  borrowed  light. 

With  these  landmarks  to  guide  them,  our  fathers  adopted  a  Constitution  under 
which  official  malfeasance  and  nonfeasance,  and,  in  some  cases,  misfeasance,  may 
be  the  subject  of  impeachment,  although  not  made  criminal  by  act  of  Congress, 
or  so  recognized  by  the  common  law  of  England  or  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 
They  adopted  impeachment  as  a  means  of  removing  men  from  office  whose  mis- 
conduct imperils  the  public  safety  and  renders  them  unfit  to  occupy  official  posi- 
tion. 

All  this  is  supported  by  the  elementary  writers,  both  English  and  American, 
on  parliamentary  and  common  law  ;  by  the  English  and  American  usage  in 
cases  of  impeachment ;  by  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution ;  by 
contemporaneous  construction,  all  uncontradicted  by  any  author,  authority,  case, 
or  jurist,  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  , 

The  authorities  are  abundant  to  show  that  the  phrase  "  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors,*' as  used  in  the  British  and  our  Constitution,  are  not  limited  to  crimes 
defined  by  statute  or  as  recognized  at  common  law  ( 

Christian,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  understood  the  British  constitution 
when  he  wrote,  says  :  "  When  the  words  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  used 
in  prosecutions  by  impeachment,  the  words  high  crimes  have  no  definite  signifi- 
cation, but  are  used  merely  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  charge.§ 

Wooddeson,||  whose  lectures  were  read  at  Oxford  in  1777,  declared  that  impeach- 
ments extended  to  cases  of  which  the  ordinary  courts  had  no  jurisdiction.  He 
says :  "  Magistrates  and  officers  *  *  *  may  abuse  their  delegated  powers 
to  the  extensive  detriment  of  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner 
not  properly  cognizable  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,**  And  he  proceeds  to 
sa}*  the  remedy  is  by  impeachment. 

*  Stafford's  Trial,  7  Howard'*  State  Trial*,  1897.  {  6  Am.  Law.  Re^.,  N.  S.,  982. 

t  If  an  act  to  be  impeacbable  rotmt  be  indictable,  then  It  migbt  be  urged  that  every  act  wbicli  is  Indieiable 
mttit  be  impeachable.  Bat  tula  has  never  been  pretended.  As  the  Senate  must,  therefore,  decide  what  acts 
are  impeaebabte.  it  cannot  be  governed  by  their  indictable  character. 

§  Note  to  4  Blttckitone,  5.  |  9  Wooddcton's  Leetoree,  9B6. 
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Eoglish  history  presents  many  examples  of  this  kind.* 

*  Bee  Comyn'e  Dfgest^  tit.  PmrlUment.    *'  In  1388  there  are  several  proeeedingv  before  the  lordM  against  the- 
Archbijhop  of  York  and  other  great  offieers  and  against  several  of  the  Judges,  for  having  g^ven  extnOndtclal 
opinions  and  misinterpretiDg  the  law :"  4  Hatsel,  76 ;  and  in  a  note  It  is  said  the  lords  determined  that  such 
esss«  "euMoi  te  triad  cissisAcrs  than  in  Farliatmtnt,  nor  by  any  other  law  than  the  law  and  coarse  of  Parl»- 
ment"    *    * 

It  fai  elsewhere  said,  "soch  kind  of  misdeeds  as  pei^nliarlv  lolure  the  oemmonwealth  by  the  abase  of  high 
oAees  of  tnut  are  the  most  proper  *  *  grounds  for  this*  kind  of  prosecutions.  TBos  *  *  if  the  judge* 
miilesd  their  sovereign  by  nnconstitutionai  opinions,  If  any  other  magistrate  attempt  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental  laws  or  introduce  arbltrarv  power.  *  *  So  when  a  lord  chancellor  has  been  thought  to  port  the  seat 
to  an  ignomiaioaa  treaty ;  a  lorn  admiral  to  neglect  the  safeguard  of  the  sea  i  an  amba«iiador  to  betray  bis 
tantt;  a  privy  counsellor  to  propound  or  support  pernicious  and  <UshonorabIe  measures,  Jtc,  Ac"  (3  Wooddo" 
MD'i  Leetores,  60S;  1  Blaekstone,  SS7.) 

In  the  Virginia  convention,  Madison  said  "if  thePraddentgotopatreatybyaorprlse  bewoald  be  fanpeaehed." 
(SEniott'g  Debates.  660,  516.  514,  496.) 

In  Ohio,  before  it  was  settled  that  the  coorti  had  power  to  deehire  legislative  acts  unconstltntlonal,  one  Judgv 
of  the  supreme  coart  and  ooe  preiiident  jadge  of  the  common  pleas  were  tried  on  impeacfamentH  for  the  exerciser 
of  this  power,  and  each  escaped  eonvlcdon  by  only  one  vote.  (20  Ohio  Rep.,  Appendix,  p.  3.) 

"The  Dnki)  of  Suffolk  was  Impeached  for  neglect  of  duty  as  an  ambassador ;  the  Earl  of  Briittol  that  he  gaw 
eoiuuel  against  a  war  with  Spain,  whose  king  had  affronted  the  English  nation ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  that 
he,  being  admiral,  neglected  the  safeguard  of  the  sea;  Michael  de  la  Pole  that  he,  being  chancellor,  acted  con* 
trary  to  his  duty;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  having  a  plurality  of  office;  and  he  whom  the  poet  calls  the 
'grntest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind.' for  bribery  In  his  office  of  lord  chancellor;  the  Lord  Finch  for  nnlawftil 
methods  of  enlarging  the  forrat.  In  hia  office  of  assistant  to  thn  justices  on  Eyre;  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  selling 
goodH  to  his  own  ufie  captured  by  him  as  admiral  without  accounting  for  a  tenth  to  others.**  (Ingersoll's  Speech 
00  Blount's  Trial,  Wharton's  State  Trials,  291.) 

Dr.  Sadieverol  was  impeached  for  preaching  an  Improper  sermon.  (Harper's  Speech,  BloonVs  Trial, 
Wharton,  301.) 

"  Andrew  Home,  in  his  Mirroar  of  Justice,  mentions  many  judges  punished  by  King  Alfred  before  the  conquest 
for  oorrnpt  judgments.  *  *  Our  stories  mention  many  punished  in  the  time  of  Edward  I;  our  Parliament 
ndlsof  Edward  Ill's  time;  of  Richard  irstlme/or  the  ipemieiout  resoluttams  given  at  Nottingham  Castle, 
afford  examples  of  this  kind.  In  later  times,  the  Parliament  journals  of  18  and  21  Jac.,  the  judgment  of  the 
ihipmoney  in  the  time  of  (Tharies  I  questioned,  and  the  particular  judges  Impeached."  (Taugh.,  139;  dted  in 
Appendix  to  AddLion's  (Pa.)  Trial.) 

leases  decided  in  England  since  the  adoption  of  oar  Constitution  cannot  limit  the  powers  it  confers.  Bnt 
BO  ease  ean  be  found  In  England  which  limits  impeachment  to  crimes  indictable  bv  common  law  or  act  of 
Psrliament  The  power  of  impeachment  for  offences  against  the  State  has  been  distinctly  and  eontinuously 
aisiatalned. 

The  caM  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  sustains  this  position.  On  the  10th  July,  1663,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  with- 
out any  action  of  the  Commons,  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  ''articles  of  high  treason  and  other  mlsde- 
meaoon"  against  the  Lord  Chancellor.    One  was — 

''That  being  in  places  of  high  trust,  &&,  he  hath  traitorously  and  maliciously  endeavored  to  alienate  the 
kearts  of  his  Mi\jesty'M  subjects  from  him  by  words  of  his  own."  «  *  *  *  "  that  his  M^esty 
WAS  inclined  to  popery,  and  had  a  design  to  alter  the  religion  established  in  this  kingdom." 

The  statute  13th,  Charles  II,  chapter  1,  provides  that  if  any  person  shall  ukBllclon-ly  affirm  the  King  to  be  a 
heretic,  a  papist,  or  that  be  endi-avors  to  introduce  popery,  every  person  shall  be  disabled  to  hold  office,  dec 

The  Jjordtf  ordered  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judges  to^ 

"Consider  whether  the  said  charge  hath  been  brought  In  regularly  and  legally,  and  whether  it  may  be  pro- 
Meded  in,  and  how,  whether  there  be  any  treason  in  it  or  no." 

The  judges  reported  that  they  did  not  consider  the  question  whether  the  hnpeachment  oould  be  proceeded 
iaornot  Qu  earns  from  the  Commone,  but  as  the  statute  of  1  Henry  IV,  chapter  fourteen,  provides  that  "all 
sppesls  of  things  within  the  realm  shall  be  tried  and  determined  by  the  laws  In  the  court,"  articles  of  Impeach- 
nrat  could  not  be  preferred  "  by  the  said  earl  or  any  private  person,"  that  appeals  meant  "  accusation  by 
■ogle  persons."    The  judges  then  say : 

'*  That  there  was  no  treason  In  the  charge,  though  the  matters  In  It  are  alleged  to  be  traitorouMlf  done.  The 
great  charge"  *  •  •  •  "was  that  he  did  traitorously  and  maliciously  to  bring  the  King  into  contempt, 
uid  with  an  hitent  to  alien  the  people's  affections  from  him  say,"  &c  •****'  And  in  like  manner  was 
>°^  of  the  articles  npon  which  the  character  of  treaHon  seemed  to  be  fixed.  I  said  that  it  Is  a  transcendent 
^sprinon  or  offence  (o  endeavor  to  bring  the  King  into  contempt,  or  to  endeavor  to  alienate  the  people's  affiac- 
tiooi  from  him,  but  yet  it  wait  noCfreosoR."  *«**«■  *•  We  did  not  meddle  with  anything  concerning- 
scenring  him  of  mUedemeanor.^ 

And  ao  the  Lords  resolved,  ooncorring  in  all  these  opinions.    (6  Howard's  State  Trials,  318, 346.) 

The  Commons  afterwards  preitented  articles  of  impeachment 

Korember  16, 1867,  Sir  R.  Howard,  In  discussing  the  heads  of  charges  in  the  Commons,  said  : 

"Though  eoinmon  law  has  Its  proper  sphere.  It  is  not  in  this  place— -we  are  in  a  higher  sphere." 

NoYembcr  II.  The  Commons  resolved  to  impeach,  and  notified  the  Lords,  and  demanded  that  Clarendon  be 
Nqawtered  firom  Parliament,  and  committed.    (6  Howell,  39&) 

The  Lords  refused  until  the  articles  should  be  presented ;  and  before  the  que«tk>n  was  settled  Clarendon 
neaped  to  the  continent,  and  the  statute  19  Charles  II,  chapter  10,  of  December  12,  banished  him.    • 

The  Lord*,  therefore,  dedded  nothing. 

Among  the  articles  agreed  on  In  the  House  were  these : 

I^  That  he  introduc«'d  an  arbitrary  government  in  his  MiO^*^**  plantRtions,  and  hath  canned  such  as  oom- 
9l*iMd  thereof  before  his  Mujesty  and  counsel  to  be  long  ImpriMoned  for  so  doing. 

XL  That  he  advised  and  effected  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  kinff,  being  part  of  his  Mf^esty's  domin- 
»B>,  together  with  the  ammunition,  artillery,  and  aU  sorts  of  stores  theie,  and  for  no  greater  value  than  the 
uid  aouannltion,  artillery,  and  stores  were  worth. 

VflL  That  he  was  a  principal  author  of  the  fatal  counsel  of  dividing  the  fleet  abont  June,  1666. 

The  ease  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery  proves  nothing  aa  to  the  law. 

Korember  25, 1669,  a  petition  was  presented  in  the  Houne  of  Commons  charging  the  Earl  with — 

"Ridsfaig  moneys  by  his  own  authority  upon  his  Maje«ty's  subjects,  deraudlng  the  King's  subjects  of  their 
2*^*^    The  money  raised  was  for  bribing  hungry  courtiers  to  eome  to  his  ends,  and  if  the  King  would  not, 

i?^  fifty  thousand  swords  to  compel  them." 

The  Earl  answered  in  person  and  denied  the  charges.    Then — 

'  The  qaetition  being  propounded,  that  a  day  be  appointed  for  the  accusers  to  produce  witnenei  to  make 
«<^  the  charge."  •  ♦  •  ♦  "It  was  negatived  121  to  118." 

M  was  then  resolved— 
'  That  the  oeeasation  agafaist  the  Barl  of  Orrery  be  left  to  be  proteeuted  at  law.' 
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Indeed,  the  word  ''misdemeanor"  has  a  common4aw,  9, par1iamefUary%  and  a 
popular  sense.     In  the  parliaroentary  sense,  as  applied  to  officers,  it  means 

It  oeTer  was  prowcated.    (6  HoweH.  State  TrialSf  915.) 

Sir  Adam  BifUr  wan  Impeached  in  1690  by  the  Comraotut^ 

"For  di^peniiDg  [distrfbtittng]  a  ledltlomB  and  treasonable  paper,  printed  and  enUtled  *A  declaration  of 
King  Jameit  U."' 

On  the  question  whether  articles  of  impeachment  shonld  be  preferred,  Mr.  Hawle«  laid : 

"I  do  not  think  this  to  be  a  plain  caw  of  treaHon  by  Mtatnte  25  Edward  III.  I  do  ray  no  conrt  can  Judge 
this  offence  to  be  treason ;  and  that  tftute  did  plainly  ntt  bind  (fcc  •uparitT  court  o/Ptrlktment  but  the  inferior 
only.    The  proper  way  tx  to  jndge  this  high  trea^n ;  aad  therefore  I  am  for  proceeding  by  ImpeachmenL** 

And  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  of  Ugh  treason. 

April  7,  1690,  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  aad  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament  h«  was  discharged  from  bsil. 

Here  was  a  cane  in  which  there  was  clearly  no  treason  nnder  the  statnte,  and  yet  the  Commons  resolTed  th*t  be 
flhonld  be  impeached  and  so  far  decided  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  impeackmble^  though  not  an  indietabUctioita,  and 
which  they  called  treason ;  adopting  tlie  idea  prevailing;  at  the  time  as  to  constructive  treason,  bat  wlilch 
might  as  weU  have  been  simply  called  an  impeachable  misdemeanor.    (12  Howell,  State  Trials*  1313.) 

Thomas,  Etirl  of  MacclcHfleld,  lord  h%h  chancellor  of  England,  was  tried  in  May,  172S,  before  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  on  articles  of  impeachment  charging  that  he— 

"'In  the  office  of  chanceilor  did  illegally  and  corruptly  insist  upon  and  take  of  <Uvers  persons  great  same  of 
money  in  order  to  and  before  their  admission  into  tkeir  offices  of  nuuiCer  in  chancery,*'  to  whicli  he  appointed 
them. 

The  answer  was  that  the  snms  of  money  received  were  present*— 

"  Reckoned  amoQg  the  aacient  and  known  perquisites  "         •♦♦•*•*♦* 
**«nd  never  bt'fore  looked  upon  to  be  criminal"       ♦***»♦•*        **  that  the  giving 
or  receiving  a  present  on  such  occasion  is  not  crtiaiaoZ  in  iUelf,  or  by  the  otmmim  lam  of  the  realm,  and  that 
(here  is  not  auy  «ci  (^  Pmrtiament  whatsoever  by  which  the  same  is  made  criminal  or  subject  to  any  punish- 
ment or  Judgment.'* 

Replication  that  "the  Charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  Is  true." 

In  the  argument  It  was  inidsted  by  the  managers  that  the  acts  complained  of  violated  the  statutes  of  5  and  6 
Edward  VI,  chtipter  16,  against  selling  offices,  and  violated  the  oath  prescribed  by  statute  12  Richard  IL 
<Moor,  781,  Stockwith  &  Worth.) 

But  as  a  qnention  of  parliamentary  law  it  was  asserted,  and  not  controverted,  that  acta  mi^r  be  impeackable 
which  are  not  indictable  bv  common  law  or  act  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Sorgent  Pengelly,  Aay  21,  1725,  said : 

**  Your  lordrthips  are  now  exerclHing  a  power  of  Judication  re«erved  In  the  ori(^al  Arame  of  the  English 
«oostitation  for  the  punishment  of  offences  of  a  public  nature  which  m^y  affect  the  nation,  as  well  in  instances 
where  the  inferior  courts  have  na  power  ta  punish  tji«  ercmes  committed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  Justice,  a$  in 
cases  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  person  offending  is  by  his  degree 
raised  above  the  apprehenHlon  of  danger  from  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  more  usual  course  of  Juh-tiee,  and 
whose  exalted  station  requires  the  united  accusation  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  by  their  representa* 
tivee  in  Parliament. 

*'  This  high  Jnrisdictlon  may  be  exercised  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  against 
the  attempts  of  powerful  ovil  ministers  who  depend  upon  the  favor  of  the  Crown  ;  or  it  maybe  pat  in  execu- 
tion for  the  ease  and  relief  of  a  good  prince  whose  honor  ban  been  betrayed  by  a  corrupt  servant,  and  y«t 
whose  clemency  makes  him  unwilling  to  punish ;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  his  faithful  commons  to  take 
Into  their  care  tin  protection  of  such  an  offender. 

*'  Porpaer  reigns  have  sappUed  your  Journals  with  many  examples  of  the  first  kind.  The  present  reign  pro- 
duces an  instance  of  the  latter  sort,  wherein  the  Commons  bring  before  your  lordtthips  in  judgment  a  peer 
offending  with  the  greatest  Ingratitude  against  a  most  just  and  most  merciful  sovereign.''--6  Siau  TViaU, 
(Uargrave,^  7:i3. 

And  again  it  was  said-. 

*'  My  lordH,  if  the  miMUsiiMansrs  of  which  the  Earl  impeached  stands  accused  were  not  Crimea  by  the  ordinary 
rulea  of  law  in  ir\ferior  courts  as  they  have  been  made  out  to  be,  yet  they  would  be  offence*  of  a  public  natttre 
against  the  melfare  of  the  subset  and  the  cofnmon  good  of  the  kitigdom,  committed  by  the  highest  officer  r>f 
Justice  and  att>;nded  with  so  great  and  immediate  loss  to  a  multitude  of  iiufferers,  and  at  such  they  w<inld 
demand  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  vested  in  yonr  judication  for  thvpubU".  tafety  by  vlrtne 
whereof  your  lordsbipM  can  inflict  that  degree  and  kind  of  punishment  wliich  no  other  court  can  impost*.'* 
Page  746;  6  S'ate  Trials,  (Hargrave,)  477,  London.  1777.  Same  case,  16  Howell's  State  Trials,  823;  and  nee 
4  Campbell's  Lord  Chancellors,  536;  15  (sixth  N.  S.)  American  Law  Register,  266. 

He  was  convicted. 

Lord  Melviihi  was  impeached  before  the  Lords  In  1806  for  .that,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  had  used  the 
public  money  for  purposes  of  private  gain,  prior  to  and  since  the  statute  of  June,  1785.  (25  George  III, 
chapter  31.)  It  was  conceded  that  he  had  properly  accounted  for  all  money;  that  he  had  properly  paid  all 
demaudx  apon  him  as  treasurer;  that  it  had  even  been  down  to  a  certain  period— 

"Irreproachable  to  those  who  exercised  that  office  to  make  use  of  tlie  public  money  which  passed  through 
their  hands." — A»peme'»  Report,  6. 

There  was  no  c«miplaint  of  any  public  act  "  against  the  welfare  of  the  sul^eot  or  the  common  good,"  or  sub- 
versive of  any  fundamental  principle  of  government. 

He  conld  not,  therefore,  be  impeached  unless  he  was  indictable  at  common  law,  or  had  violated  a  statute, 
te  do  which  is  by  the  common  law  indictable.  The  managers  insisted  that  his  cooduct  was  an  offence  at 
common  law,  and  since  the  statute  of  June,  1785,  a  violation  of  that  act.    ( Aspeme's  Report,  138.) 

He  denied  the  charges.    After  hearing  evidence,  questions  were  put  to  the  judges : 

1.  Whether  moneys  issued  from  the  exchequer  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  In  the  Bank  of  Eni|^- 
land  may  be  lawfully  drawn  therefrom  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bills  uctunllv  drawn  upon  the  ti'eas> 
«rer,  but  not  y<^t  actually  presented ;  and  whether  money  so  drawn  may  be  deposited  with  a  banker  untd  the 
payment  of  Hueh  bills,  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  ihem ;  or  whether  such  acts  are  in  law  a  crime  or  offence. 

Answer.  The  JudgcH  answered  that  such  drawing  and  depo^it  of  money  were  lawful  and  no  crime. 

2.  Whether  moneys  issued  ft'om  the  exchequer  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  the  B<ink  of  Eng- 
land maybe  lawfully  drawn  therefrom  by  him  to  be  ultimately  applied  to  navy  services,  but  in  the  mean  time, 
and  until  required  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  with  a  private  banker  in  the  name  and  under  the  control 
of  his  (Melville's)  private  clerk. 

Answer.  The  Judges  answered  that  If  the  object  of  drawing  the  money  from  the  Bank  of  England  was  to 
depoMit  it  witi  a  private  banker,  it  was  not  lawful,  although  intended  to  be  and  In  fact  ultimatefy  applied  to 
naval  service :  but  if  so  deposited  bona  fide  us  the  means  or  supposed  means  of  more  conveniently  applying  the 
money  to  naval  services,  the  money  may  be  lawftilly  drawn. 

3.  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  the  treasurer,  before  the  statute  36,  George  III,  chapter  31,  (and  espedaUy  as 
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**  maladministration"  or  "  miaeondnct/*  not  necessarily  indictable,*  not  only  m 
England,  bnt  in  the  United  Statcs.t  Demeanor  is  conduct,  and  he  is  gniltj  of 
misdemeanor  who  misdemeans  or  miscondacts.  The  power  of  impeachment,  so 
far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  to  secure 
*'goodbehayior,"  to  punish  ** misconduct,"  to  defend ''the  community  against 
the  incapacity,  negligence,  or  perfidy  of  the  chief  magistrate,"  to  punish  "abuse 
of  power,"  "treachery,"  "corrupting  his  electors;"  or,  as  Madison  declared, 

''for  any  act  which  might  be  called  a  misdemeanor ."(    And  Mr.  Madison  after- 

^  

hit  ttUiy  had  been  angmeiited  by  the  king*!  wammt  to  ftill  satisfaction  of  all  wages,  fees,  and  profits, )  to  apply 
fliooey  IJppwed  to  him  for  naval  services  to  any  other  use  whatever,  pnblic  or  private,  and  whether 
raeh  sppUeation  would  have  been  a  misdemeanor  pnnishable  by  mformation  or  indictment.  1  he  judges 
answered  It  was  not  anlawAil,  so  as  to  eonstltate  a  misdemeanor  ponlshable  by  information  or  indictment. 

The  form  of  these  questions  Implies  that  Melville  had  not  used  the  pnblic  money  f  >r  private  purposes  sinct 
tlw  Btatote  of  25,  George  III,  chapter  31,  and  it  was  not  at  common  law  a  misdemeanor  to  do  so  prior  to  th« 
itstQte. 

The  esse  was  one  not  calling  for  any  decision  of  the  general  question  whether  an  act  to  be  Impeachable  must 
be  tndictahle,  nor  was  any  such  proposition  discussed.    The  Lords  decided  he  was  not  guUty. 

The  first  charge  against  Judge  Humphreys  was  for  advocating  secession  In  a  public  speech  December  39, 
i860,  which  was  no  crime  by  common  or  statute  law,  and  yet  hti  wom  Impeached  and  removed.  There  was  no 
rebdUon  then  and  no  "  confederate"  government  <4  Cranch.  75;  1  Dallas,  35;  S  Wallace,  Jr.,  139;  2Bi«hop, 
Criminal  Lmt,  1186-1904;  23  Boston  Law  Beporter,  597, 1Q&\  1  Bishop,  514;  Burr's  Trial,  Ooombs*  Edition, 
39SL 

*  "Ob  the  16th  of  October,  1667,  the  House  being  informed  that  there  bave  been  some  imunMUionBoflaU 
ts  tnaU  of  mm  far  tteir  lioes  and  deatka,  and  in  some  particular  cases  restraints  have  been  put  upon  juries 
io  the  inquiries,  this  matter  Is  referred  to  a  committee.  On  the  18th  of  November  thLi  committee  are  empow- 
erad  to  receive  infbrmatlon  against  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kelynge,  for  any  other  MISDEMEANORS  besides  those 
cooeemiog juries;  and  on  the  Uth  of  December,  1667,  this  committee  report  sevtjral  resolutions  against  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Kelvnge,  of  illegal  and  arbitrary  proceeding*  in  his  ofSce.  The  flrttt  of  these  resolutions  is, 
tbat  the  proceedings  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  cases  now  reported  are  innovationt  in  the  trial  of  men  for 
tktir  lioe*  and  liberties;  and  that  he  bath  used  an  arbitrary  and  Ulegal  power,  whiob  Is  of  daugerous  conse* 
qaeoee  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England,  and  tendn  to  tho  introducing  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
■«K.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  hath  undervaliud,  vilUfled,  and  contemned  Magna  Charta,  the  great  pieserver 
of  oar  lives,  freedom,  and  propertv."    (4  Ilatsel  Free,  113,  cited  2  Chatte's  Trial,  461.) 

One  of  the  resolves  agaiuMt  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  was,  "  That  the  diifcharging  the  grand  Jury  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  Trinity  Term  lavt,  before  they  bod  finished  their  presentments,  was  illegal,  arbitrary,  and 
SD  kigk  nitdemeanorr*    (4  Batsel  127 ;  7  State  Trials.  479.) 

"Misprisions  which  are  merely  positive  are  gtaerally  denominated  contempts  or  high  misdemeanors,  of 
which— 

"  L  The  first  and  principal  Is  the  maladministration  of  such  high  offices  as  are  in  public  trust  and  employ- 
iDent    Thk  is  usually  punished  by  the  method  of  parliamentary  impeachment'*    (4  Blackgi.,  191.) 

fin  Senate,  July  8th,  1797,  it  was  "Resolved,  that  William  Blount,  Esq.,  one  of  the  senators  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  guilty  of  a  high  miedemeanor,  entirely  inconslsteut  with  his  public  truMt  and  duty 
SI  a  senator,  be  and  he  hereby  is  expelled  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States."  (Wharton's  State  Trials,  202.) 

He  was  not  guilty  of  an  Indictable  crimes.    (Story  on  Const,  ^  799,  note.) 

The  oifence  charged.  Judge  Story  remarks,  "  was  not  defined  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
an  sttempt  to  seduce  a  United  States  Indian  Interpreter  fh>m  his  duty,  and  to  alienate  the  affections  and  con- 
duct of  the  Indiaiia  from  the  public  officers  residing  among  them." 

BIsckstome  says:  "  The  fourth  species  of  oflfence  more  Immediately  against  the  king  and  government  are 
entitled  misprinon*  and  contempts.  Misprisions  are  in  the  acceptation  of  our  law  generally  understood  to  be 
dl  meh  high  offences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering  thereon.  *  *  Misprisions 
whicbare  merely  positive  are  generally  denominated  contempts  or  kigk  miedemeanore,  of  which  the  first  and 
priodpal  is  the  maladminietratwn  of  such  hiffli  offices  as  are  in  public  trust  and  employment  This  is  usually 
paoinhed  by  the  method  oi parliamentary  trnpeaekmenL"    (Voi.  4.  p.  121.) 

(See  Preseotf  8  Trial,  Massachusetts,  182i,  pp.  79-80.  109.  il7-2U,  172-180,  191.) 

On  Chase's  Trial,  the  defence  conceded  that  "to  misbehave  or  to  misdemean  is  prediely  the  same."  (2  Chase's 
Trial.  145.) 

;  From  2  Madison's  Papers,  1153,  Ac 

JULY  20,  1787. 

The  following  clause,  relative  to  the  President,  being  under  consideration : 

"  To  be  removable  on  impeachment  and  conviction  for  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty." 

Mr.  Pinekney  moved  to  strike  this  out,  and  said,    **  He  ought  not  to  be  impeachable  while  In  office." 

"Mr.  Darce.  If  ha  be  not  impeachable  whilst  in  office,  he  will  spare  no  efforts  or  means  whatever  to  get 
bimself  re-deeted.     He  considered  this  as  an  essential  security  for  the  GOOD  behavior  of  the  Executive." 

**  Mr.  Wilson  concurred. 

"  Mr.  Gonvemenr  Morris.  He  can  do  no  criminal  act  without  coadjutors,  who  may  be  punished.  In  case 
be  ihonid  be  re-eleeted,  that  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  innocence.  Besides,  who  is  to  impeach  t  Is  the 
impeachment  to  snjspend  his  ftanctions  ?    If  it  is  not,  the  mischief  will  go  on. 

"  Colonel  Mason.  No  point  is  of  more  importance  than  that  the  right  of  Impeachment  should  be  continued. 
ShsU  any  man  be  above  justice  f  Above  all,  shall  that  man  be  above  it  who  can  commit  the  most  extensive 
iajuiticet 

"  Dr.  Franklin  was  for  retaining  the  clause  as  favorable  to  the  Executive.  History  fttmishes  one  example 
<^y  of  a  first  magistrate  being  formally  brought  to  public  justice.  Everybody  cried  out  againHt  this  as  uncon- 
ititBtionaL  What  was  the  practice  before  this  in  cases  where  the  Chief  Magistrate  rendered  himself  obnoxious  t 
^7<  recourse  was  had  to  assassination,  in  which  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  his  life,  bnt  of  the  opportunity 
of  Tiadleating  his  character.  It  would  be  the  best  way,  therefore,  to  provide  in  the  Constitution  for  the  regn- 
w  ponlshment  of  the  Exteutive  where  his  misconduct  should  deserve  it,  and  for  his  honorable  acquittal 
vbere  he  should  be  unjustly  aeeused. 

"O.  Morris  admits  corruption  and  some  few  other  offences  to  be  such  as  ought  to  be  Impeachable,  but 
^bcQght  the  cases  ought  to  be  enumerated  and  defined. 

"Mr.  Madison  thought  it  indispensable  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  defending  the  community 
B^slnit  Uie  inoipaeffy,  negligenco^  or  perfidy  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  The  limftation  of  the  period  of  his  ser- 
'riee  was  not  a  snfficleat  security.    He  might  lose  his  capacity  after  his  appointment    He  might  pervert  hli 

9lP 
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"Wards  maintained  that  '*  the  wanton  removal  of  meritoriotta  officers  wonld  B^bjeet 
him  [the  President]  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  own  high  trust."* 

The  Gonstitntion  declares  that  "the  jadges>  both  of  the  Sapreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shall  hold  their  commissions  during  ^^^  behavior.* 'i 

By  a  public  lata  every  judge  is  required  to  take  an  oath  as  fbllows  : 

I  do  Bolemnlj  swear  that  I  will  administer  jastice  withoat  respect  to  pereons,  and  do  equal 
right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich  ;  and  that  I  will  faithfully  ana  impartially  dischaice  and 
perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  judge,  &.C.,  according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities 
and  understanding,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States:  so  help 
me  God4 

By  another  public  law — the  Constitution — the  President  is  required  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  will  "  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  his  ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

These  oaths  are  public  laws  defining  duties,  and  a  violation  of  them  is  an 
impeachable  misdemeanor ^  for  Judge  Blackstone  says ;  '<  A  crime  or  misdemeanor 

adminifli ration  into  aschome  of  pocnlation  or  oppresiion.  Hemlgbt  betray  hiii  tnut  to  forelirn  powen.  *  *  * 
In  the  cn»e  of  the  exeoatire  magUtrate,  which  wan  to  be  administered  by  a  single  man,  low  of  capacity  or 
corruption  wax  more  within  the  compan  of  probable  evontii,  and  either  of  them  might  be  fatal  to  the  republic. 
"  Mr.  Gerry  un^  the  necensity  of  impeachments.  A  good  magistrate  wiii  not  fear  then.  A  bad  ooa  ooght 
to  be  kept  in  fear  of  them.  He  hopod  tiie  maxim  would  neTor  tra  adopted  here  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  could 
do  no  wrong. 

******* 

"Mr.  Randolph.  The  propriety  of  impeadiments  was  a  fhvorlte  principle  with  him.  Gnllt  whererer  found 
onght  to  be  punished.  The  Execative  wiU  have  great  opportunities  of  abusing  his  power,  partieularly  in  time 
of  war. 

"G.  Morris.  **•••* 

"  Tiie  EzecutiTe  onght  to  be  impeachable  for  treachery.  Corrupting  hts  electors  and  ineapadty  were  ottnr 
eauscH  of  impeachment  For  the  latter  he  should  be  punished  not  $a  a  man,  but  as  an  officer,  and  punished 
onlv  by  degradation  ttom  his  office. 

"'The  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  a  rote  of  eight  States  to  two.** 

Septxhbxr  8, 1767. 
(From  3  Madison's  Papers,  19S8.) 

"  The  daase  referring  to  the  Senate  the  trial  of  Impeachment  against  the  President  for  treaaon  and  bribery 
was  taken  up. 

' '  Colonel  Mason.  Why  is  the  provision  restrained  to  treason  and  bribery?  Treason,  as  defined  In  the  Com- 
stitntiou,  will  not  reach  many  great  and  dangerous  offences.  Hastings  is  not  guilty  of  treason.  Attempts  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  mav  not  be  treason  as  above  defined.  As  bills  of  attainder,  which  have  saved  the 
Britlith  confttitutlou,  are  forbidden,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  extend  the  power  of  impeachments. 

"  Ho  moved  to  add  after  *  bribery.'  or  *  maladministration.' 

"  Mr.  Madison.  So  vague  a  term  will  be  equivalent  to  a  tenure  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 

"Colonel  Mason  withdrew  'maladmluistration,'  and  sabstitnted  'other  high  crimes  and  misrhnnasBSirrs 
against  the  state.' 

"Agreed  to,  eight  States  to  three. 

"  Mr.  Madison  objected  to  the  trial  of  the  President  by  the  Senate,  especially  as  he  was  to  be  iospeadked  by 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislatore ;  and  for  any  act  which  might  be  called  a  misdemeanor.  The  President, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  made  improperly  dependent.  He  would  prefer  the  Supreme  Coart  £(tf  the 
trial  of  impeachments. 

*******  • 

"Mr.  Williamson  thought  there  was  more  danger  of  too  much  lenity  than  of  too  much  rigor." 
The  subject  of  impeachment  will  al«o  be  found  referred  to  under  the  following  dates  in  1787,  to  wit :  May 
2B,  June  2,  June  18,  July  18.  AugUKt  6,  August  20,  August  22,  September  4,  and  September  17.  The  pn^>o- 
sitions  submitted  declared  officers  impeachable  "for  mal  and  corrupt  conduct,"  "for  treason,  bribery,  or  eor- 
ruption,"  "for  treason  or  bnbery."  But  the  Constitution  finally  rejected  all  these  limitations,  and  gave  the 
litrgest  power  of  Impeachment  known  to  parliamentary  law  so  far  as  it  relates  to  mfasdemeaoors. 

*0n  the  16th  June,  1789,  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  department  of  foreign  affiUrs.  Mr.  Madison  said  in  Con- 
gress: "  Perhaps  the  great  danger  *  *  of  abuse  In  the  executive  power  lies  in  the  improper  coatiniiance 
of  bad  men  in  office.  But  the  power  wo  contend  for  will  not  enable  him  to  do  this ;  for  if  an  unworthy  man 
be  continued  in  office  by  an  unworthy  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  can  at  any  time  impeara  faim, 
and  the  Senate  can  remove  him  whether  the  President  chooses  or  not.  The  danger  then  oonslsts  merely  in 
tbhM-the  President  can  displace  from  office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be  ooAtinned  in  IL 
What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President  can  feel  for  saoh  abase  of  his  power  and  tise  restraints  that 
operate  to  prevent  it?  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  bv  the  House  before  the  Senate  for  such  an 
act  of  malMminUtration ;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  offlcen  wonld  sulf^i  him  to 
impeachment  and  removal  ftom  his  own  high  trust" — (4  Elliott's  Debates,  380.) 

t  A  statute  of  Henry  Yin,  providing  for  the  appohitment  of  a  cttsfos  rotuXorvm,  and  clerk  of  Ae  peace  for 
the  several  counties  of  England,  provides  that  the  cvttot  shall  hold  his  office  until  removed,  and  the  derk  nf 
the  peace  durante  te  bene  gt9»erU.  It  recites  that  ignorant  persons  had  got  in  by  unAdr  means.  And  so  s  the 
tenure  of  judges  in  England  by  the  Declaration  of  Right.  The  tenure  duraxtt,  &c.,  was  introduced  to  enabk 
a  removal  to  be  made  for  misbehavior. — (2  Chase's  Trial,  337.)  By  act  of  13  William  3.  c  2,  s.  3.  the  coxnml*- 
sion  of  every  judge  runs  '^quamdiu  se  6«ee^essmr."— (2  Chase's  Trial,  255.  336,  342,  386.)  See  p.  145  I\<!k's 
Trial,  427,  where  Buchanan  said :  "Judges  hold  during  good  behavior— official  misbehavior  is  tmpeaohable. 
What  is  misbehavior  1  We  are  bound  to  prove  that  the  respondent  has  violated  the  Constitution  or  som« 
known  law  of  the  land.  This  was  the  principle  deduced  from  Cbane's  Trial  in  opposition  to  the  priiieiplf> 
*       *       *       that  in  order  to  render  an  officer  Impeachable  ho  must  be  indlctflft)le.*' 

:  Act  of  September  24,  1789, 1  Stat.,  76 ;  Chase's  Trial,  402 
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IB  an  aet  committed  or  omitted  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or 
commanding  it."* 

Tiie  Constitution  contains  inherent  evidence,  therefore,  that  as  to  judges  thej 
should  be  impeachable  when  their  behavior  is  not  good — and  the  Senate  are 
made  the  exclusive  judges  of  what  is  bad  behavior. 

The  words  "good  behavior"  are  borrowed  from  the  English  laws,  and  have 
been  construed  there  in  a  waj  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  impeachment  to  a  wide 
range.  They  were  first  introduced  into  an  English  statute  to  procure  the 
removal  of  officers  who,  on  trial,  might  prove  too  ignorant  to  perform  their 
duties. 

These  general  views  are  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
Btitution,  declared  by  themselves  in  convention,  by  Madison, f  in  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1788,  and  by  Alexander  Hamilton,|  in  the  Federalist,  who  says 

*  "At  eommon  law  an  ordinary  liolatlon  of  a  pabllo  statata,  OTen  bj  one  not  in  office,  tbongh  the  statute 
In  t«nna  provides  no  panishment,  is  on  indictable  misdemeanor."  (Bishop's  1181  letter  to  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Ck>iDm)ttee,  eiting  1  Biiihop  Gr.  Law.  3d  od.,  see.  187,  535.) 

The  term  *'  nUtdemieanor*  coreni  every  aet  of  "miliMUvior,"  in  the  popnlar  sense. 

''MLHlemeanor  in  office  and  rob«b«havior  la  office  mean  the  same  thing."    (7  Dane's  Abridgement,  9(t5  ) 

MinbehaTior,  therefore,  which  is  mere  negation  of  **good  behavior,"  is  an  express  limitation  of  the  office  of 
s  judge.    (Sec  North  Amerietin  Review  for  October,  lS6i.) 

Alexander  Humtlton,  In  dlseossiug  the  Jadioial  "  tenure  of  good  behavior,"  and  the  remedy  In  eases  of  "  jndi- 
dsry  encroach luents  ou  the  legislative  authority"  by  pronouncing  laws  unconstitutional,  says : 

"It  may,  in  the  la«t  place,  be  observed  that  the  supposed  danger  of  Judiciary  encroachments  on  the  legisla- 
tive aatbority.  which  has  been  upon  many  occaHlomt  reiterated,  is.  In  reality,  a  phantom.  Particular  miscon- 
Rrections  and  contraventions  of  the  will  of  the  legislatore  may  now  and  then  happen,  but  th4>y  cnn  never  be  so 
extenidve  as  to  lunouut  to  an  Inconvenience,  or  in  any  sensible  degree  to  affect  the  order  of  the  political  ^y^tem. 
Tlik  may  be  inferred  with  certainty,  from  the  gt^neral  nature  of  tht;  judicial  power;  fmm  the  objects  to  wliicb  it 
rflates;  from  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  exercised;  from  its  comparative  weakness;  and  from  its  total  incapa> 
eitjr  to  support  Us  usurpations  by  force.  And  the  inference  Is  greatly  fortified  by  the  consideration  of  the  fm- 
pertant  eonstitutlonal  check  which  the  power  of  instituting  impeachments  In  one  part  of  the  legtitlatlve  body, 
sad  of  detenniiifng  upon  (hem  In  the  other,  would  give  to  that  body  upon  the  members  of  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment. This  is  alone  a  complete  security.  There  never  can  be  dauger  that  the  Judges,  by  a  mTies  of  delibe- 
nte  Qsnrpationa  on  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  would  hasard  the  united  resentment  of  the  body  intrusted 
with  it,  while  this  body  was  possexsed  of  the  power  to  punish  them  for  their  presumption  by  degrading  them 
fromthdr  stations.  While  this  ought  to  remove  all  apprehensions  on  the  eubfect,  it  affords,  at  the  same  time, 
s  cogent  argument  for  constituting  the  Senate  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments."    (  Ffderallst,  No.  81.^ 

Impeachment  Is  not  mert-ly  nor  necessarily  punitive  only,  but  It  may,  and  often  must  be.  protective.  The 
■sfety  of  the  public  may  demand  its  exercise  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  Intentional  wrou^  but  only  a 
mbftake  of  judgment  The  republic  cannot  be  suffered  to  perish  or  its  great  interests  to  be  put  In  peril  from 
ny  tender  regard  for  individual  feelings  or  errors. 

And  Thomas  Jefferson  evidently  held  that  judges  were  Impeachable  for  assumptloni  of  power.  (  Letter  to 
Ut.  Jsrvis,  September  28, 1820;  and  see  Jackson's  veto  message  on  the  bank  bill.) 

t"  Were  the  President  to  commit  anvthing  so  atrocious  as  to  summon  only  a  few  States  (to  consider  a 
hMty)  he  $P9mid  be  impeached  and  convicted,  <u  a  m^;oritjf  of  the  Sltnlcs  would  be  affected  htf  his  misdemeanor." 

And  again: 

"  Mr.  Madliton,  adverting  to  Mr.  Mason's  objection  to  the  President's  power  of  pardoning,  said  It  would  be 
extremely  improper  to  vest  it  in  the  Houiie  of  Representatives,  and  not  much  less  so  to  place  It  in  the  Senate; 
bi^Mass  numerous  bodies  were  actuated  more  or  less  by  passion,  and  might.  In  the  inomout  of  vengeance, 
foiget  hiuianity.    It  was  an  establhihed  practice  in  Massachusetts  for  the  legislature  to  determine  in  such 


"  It  was  found,  says  be,  that  two  different  sessions,  before  each  of  which  the  question  came,  with  respect  to 
ptfdonlog  the  delinquents  of  the  rebellion,  were  governed  precisely  by  different  sentiments — the  one  would 
<^i»ente  with  universal  vengeance,  and  the  other  would  extend  general  mercy. 

"There  is  one  security  in  this  case  to  which  gentlemen  may  not  have  adverted:  If  the  President  be  con- 
BMted  in  any  saspicioui  manner  with  any  persons,  and  there  be  groundi*  to  believe  he  will  shelter  himself,  the 
Rooss  of  RepresentHtives  can  impeach  him ;  they  can  remove  him  If  found  guiltv ;  tbey  con  suitpend  him 
*lMa  suspected,  and  the  power  will  devolve  on  the  Vice-President.  Should  he  be  suspected  also,  he  may 
likewise  be  sttspende<l  till  he  6e  impeached  and  removed,  and  the  legislature  shall  mako  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment. This  is  a  great  security."  (Debates  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  printed  at  the  Enquirer  Press  for 
Bicliey,  Worsley  &  AugusUne  Davis,  1803,  pp.  353-4.    II  UoweU  stat.  7,  73J.) 

:  In  the  Federaltst,  No.  65,  he  says : 

"  The  subjects  of  Its  jurisdiction  are  those  offences  which  proceed  fh>m  the  mieeonduct  of  public  men,  or,  In 
Mbcr  words,  from  the  abuse  or  violation  of  some  public  trust.  They  are  of  a  nature,  which  may,  with  pecn- 
tw  proprietv,  be  denomliiat<'d  political,  as  they  relate  chiefly  to  injnritis  done  iinmcdititcly  to  the  society  Itself." 

"What," It  may  be  asked,  "  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  institution  Itself  f  Is  it  not  det>igned  as  a  method  of 
Bitlonal  Inquest  into  the  conduct  of  public  menf  If  this  be  the  design  of  it  who  can  so  properly  be  the 
bqnUtorsfor  the  nation  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation  themselves  i  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  power 
of  originating  the  inquiry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  preferring  the  impeachment,  ought  to  be  lodged  in  one  branch 
^  Uto  legislative  body ;  will  not  the  reasons  which  indicate  the  propriety  of  this  arraugeineiit  strongly  plead 
for  an  admission  of  the  other  brnuc'a  of  ihat  body  to  a  share  of  the  Inquiry  f  (The  model  from  which  the  idea 
of  this  hutitutloa  has  been  borrowed  pointed  out  that  conrse  to  the  convention.  Iii  Great  Britain  It  is  the 
provlnee  of  the  Houne  of  Commom»  to  prefer  the  irapeochmeut  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  decide  upon  it. 
S^T«ralof  the  State  constitutions  have  followed  the  example.  As  well  the  latter  as  the  former  hcem  to  have 
ttgikrded  the  practice  of  Impeachments  as  a  bridle  In  the  hands  of  the  legiHlative  body  upon  the  executive 
Mnrants  of  the  government.    Is  not  tliis  the  true  light  In  which  it  lit  to  be  regarded  ?" 

To  what  extent  this  writer  contemplated  the  exertion  of  this  power  b  not  left  In  doubt '  In  the  snceeedlog 
aomlier  of  the  same  commentary  he  obsnrves : 

'^The  convention  might  with  propriety  have  meditated  the  punishment  of  the  executive  for  a  deviation 
1^  the  instructions  of  the  Senate  or  a  want  of  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  committed  to 
■^''  deitly  not  statutory  offences. 
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that  ''several  of  the  State  conBtitatioDB  have  followed  the  example"  of  Great 
Britain.  And  up  to  that  time  the  State  constitutiona  had  adopted  the  British 
system  with  only  some  modifications ;  but  none  of  them  recognizing  the  idea 
that  impeachment  was  limited  to  indictable  acts,  hot  all  affirming  "  that  the 
subjects  of  this  jurisdiction  were  offences  of  a  political  nature."  *  Some  of  these 
constitutions  limited  impeachment  to  '*mal  and  corrupt  conduct  in  office  ;"  or, 
as  in  the  New  York  constitution  of  1777,  to  "venal  and  corrupt  conduct  in 
office;"  while  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  discarded  all  these  limita- 
tions, and  gave  the  power  in  the  broadest  terms.  It  is  said  this  provision  iu 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  copied  from  that  of  New  lork.  t  If 
so,  the  change  in  phraseology  is  significant. 

These  general  views  are  supported  hy  the  elementary  writers,  without 
exception,  up  to  the  last  year. 

Curtis,  in  nis  History  of  the  Constitution, }  says :  **  Although  an  impeachment 
may  involve  an  inquiry,  whether  a  crime  against  any  positive  law  has  been 
committed,  yet  it  u  not  necessarily  a  trial  Jar  crime,  nor  is  there  any  necessity, 
in  the  case  of  crimes  committed  by  public  officers,  for  the  institution  of  any 
special  proceeding  for  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
since  they,  like  all  other  persons,  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts'  of  justice,  in  respect  of  offences  against  positive  law.  The  purposes 
of  an  impeachment  lie  wholly  beyond  the  penalties  of  the  statute  or  the  custom' 
ary  law.  The  object  of  the  proceeding  is  to  ascertain  whether  cause  exists  for 
removing  a  public  officer  from  office.  Such  a  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  either  in  the  discharge  pf  his  office,  or  aside  from  its  functions,  he  has  vio- 
lated a  law,  or  committed  what  is  technically  denominated  a  ciime.  But  a  cause 
for  removal  from  office  may  exist  where  no  offence  against  positive  law  has  been 
committed,  as  where  the  individual  has  from  immorality,  or  imbecility,  or  mal- 
administration become  unfit  to  exercise  the  offijct.  The  rules  by  which  an 
impeachment  is  to  be  determined  are  therefore  peculiar,  and  are  not  fully 
emoraced  by  those  principles  or  provisions  of  law  which  courts  of  ordinary 
jurisdiction  are  required  to  administer." 

*  Thai,  In  that  of  Virginia,  establlithed  in  1776,  Ui.  soon  this  providon:  '*The  goyernor,  wben  he  Is  o«t 
of  office,  and  othen  offending  againitt  the  State,  either  by  maladministration,  corruption,  or  other  meana,  shall 
ba  impeachable  by  the  hoaie  of  dflegaten."  In  the  same  year,  in  the  sncceeding  month,  Delaware  provided 
In  her  conititutiou  that  "  the  Preiideut  when  he  in  out  of  otnce,  and  eighteen  montlw  thereafter,  and  all  othen 
offending  againit  the  State,  either  by  maladminlMtratlon,  corruption,  or  other  meann,  bv  which  the  aafety  of 
the  commonwealth  may  be  endangered,  ihall  be  impeuchable  by  the  honie  of  aasembfy."  So,  North  Caro- 
lina, two  monthM  lutor,  provided  iu  her  conatitution  :  "  The  governor  and  other  offloen  offending  against  tlie 
State  by  violating  any  part  of  this  coniititutiou,  maladmlqintration  or  corruption,  may  be  pronecnted  on  the 
impeachment  of  the  general  aiMembly,  or  preaeutment  of  the  grand  jury  of  any  court  of  iupreme  juriadic 
tion  in  this  State." 

The  conirtitntion  of  Connectlcnt  Is  stated  to  contain  a  provision  *'  to  call  to  account  for  any  misdemeanor 
and  maladministration."  That  of  New  York  provides :  "The  power  of  impeachhag  all  oiBcers  of  the  Stats 
for  mal  and  corrupt  conduct  in  their  respective  offices  is  vested  In  the  representatives  of  the  people  iu  aasem* 
bly,"  and  the  trial  is  declared  to  be  for  "  crimAs  and  misdemeaaom."  So,  in  the  elaborate  constitution  of  Mns* 
•achusetts,  the  eighth  article  declares :  ' '  The  senate  shall  be  a  court  with  full  authority  to  hear  and  determine 
ail  impeachments  made  by  the  house  of  representatives  against  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  eommunwealtb 
for  misconduct  and  maladministration  In  thoir  offices."  lience,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  iu  all  of  the  State 
constitutions  to  which  we  have  had  access,  formed  prior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  impeachable  off^ices 
are  of  a  nature  which  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  denominated  "  political.'*  In  neither  of  them  are  th^ 
subjects  of  impeachment  mere  "  statutory  offences."  This  minute  recurrence  to  the  constitutions  of  sevcnl 
States  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  when  It  is  remembered  that  they  are  not  only  the  most  authentic  evi- 
dence of  the  public  sense  of  our  country  at  an  early  period,  but  because,  in  the  formation  of  the  federal  cod* 
atitution,  their  provisions  should  have  a  coutrolliug  influence  on  the  minds  of  their  delegates  to  the  general 
convention,  seeking  to  commend  it  to  their  adoption  by  engrafting  Into  it  parts  of  their  own  systems,  and  thas 
imparting  to  it  the  well-ascertained  spirit  and  prudence  of  tiiose  who,  If  adopted,  were  to  be  Its  coDtftilaeats." 
(From  an  able  article  by  John  C.  Hantilton,  esq.) 

t  VoL  6  Am.  Law  Reg.  N.  S.<277;  Wharton's  State  Trials,  S67. 

t  Curtis's  Hist  of  Const.,  260-1 ;  5  Elliot,  507-529. 

Seldon  says :  ' '  Upon  complaints  and  accusations  of  the  Commons  the  Lords  may  proceed  In  judgment  against 
the  delinquent  of  what  degree  soever  and  what  nature  soever  the  offence  be.  For  where  the  Commons  com* 
plain  the  Lords  do  not  assume  to  themselves  trial  at  comfnon  law.  Neither  do  the  Lords*  at  the  trial  of  a  Com* 
uon  impeachment  liy  the  Commons,  deetdere  de  jurt  tuo,  (depart  ftt>m  their  own  law.)  For  the  Commons  are 
there  instead  of  ajunr,  and  the  parties  answer,  and  examination  of  witnesses  are  to  be  in  their  presence,  or 
they  to  have  copies  thereof;  and  Judgment  Is  not  to  be  given  but  upon  their  demand,  which  is  instead  of  a 
verdict,  so  the  Lords  do  only  Judge,  not  try  the  delinquent.'*  (Selden's  Judioature  in  Parliaments,  Londea, 
10B1,  page  a) 
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Story  says :  *  **  GongreBS  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  the  conclusion  that  no 
previous  statate  is  necessary  to  anthorize  an  impeachment  for  any  official  mis- 
condact  *  *  *  In  the  few  cases  of  impeachment  which  have  hitherto  heen 
tried,  no  one  of  the  charges  has  rested  upon  any  statutable  misdemeanors.    *     * 

The  reasoning  by  which  the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  punish 
for  contempts  (which  are  breaches  of  privilege  and  offences  not  defined  by  any 
positive  laws)  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Oourt,  stands  upon  similar 
grounds ;  for  if  the  House  had  no  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  contempts  until  the 
acts  had  been  previously  defined  and  ascertained  oy  positive  law,  it  is  cloar  that 
the  process  of  arrest  would  be  illegal : "  Denn  v.  Andersoni  6  Wheat.,  204. 

''In  examining  the  parliamentary  history  of  impeachments,  it  will  be  found 
that  many  offences  not  easily  definable  by  law,  and  many  of  a  purely  political 
character,  have  been  deemed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  worthy  of  this 
extraordinary  remedy."  t 

**  There  are  many  offences,  purely  political,  which  have  b6cn  held  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  parliamentary  impeachments,  not  one  of  which  is,  in  the  slightest 
manner,  alluded  to  in  our  statute  books.  And,  indeed,  political  offences  are  of 
BO  various  and  complex  a  character,  so  utterly  incapable  of  being  defined  or 
classified,  that  the  task  of  positive  leipslation  woald  be  impracticable,  if  it  were 
not  almost  absurd  to  attempt  it  What,  for  instance,  could  positive  legislation 
do  in  eases  of  impeachment  like  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings  in  1788  ? 
Resort  then  mast  be  had  either  to  parliamentary  practice,  and  the  common  law, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  or  the  whole 
sabjeet  must  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  being. 
The  latter  is  so  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  that  no  lawyer 
or  statesman  would  be  inclined  to  countenance  so  absolute  a  despotism  of 
opinion  and  practice,  which  might  make  that  a  crime  at  one  time  or  in  one  per- 
son, which  would  be  deemed  innocent  at  another  time  or  in  another  person .  The 
oolj  safe  guide  in  such  cases  must  be  the  common  law.  *  *  And  however 
much  it  may  fall  in  with  the  political  theories  of  certain  statesmen  and  jurists 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  common  law  belonging  to  and  applicable  to  the  nation 
in  ordinary  cases,  no  one  has  as  yet  been  hold  enough  to  assert  that  the  power 
of  impeachment  is  limited  to  offences  positively  defined  in  the  statute  book  of 
the  Union,  as  impeachable  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."! 

Rawle,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution,  says  :  "  The  delegation  of  important 
tmsts  affecting  the  higher  interests  of  society  is  always  from  vai'ious  causes 
liahle  to  abuse.  The  fondness  frequently  felt  for  the  inordinate  extension  of 
power,  the  influence  of  party  and  of  prejudice,  the  seductions  of  foreign  states, 
or  the  baser  appetite  for  illegitimate  emoluments,  are  sometimes  productions  of 
what  are  not  inaptly  termed  political  offences,  (Federalist,  No.  65,)  which  it 
wonld  be  difiicult  to  take  cognizance  of  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. 

**  The  involutions  and  varieties  of  vice  are  too  many  and  too  artful  to  be 
anticipated  by  positive  law."     (Rawle  on  Const,  200.) 

**  In  geneiul,  those  offences  which  may  be  committed  equally  by  a  private 
person  as  by  a  public  officer  are  not  the  subjects  of  impeachment."     (Id.,  204.) 

**  We  may  perceive  in  this  scheme  one  useful  mode  of  removing  from  office 
him  who  is  unworthy  to  fill  it,  in  cases  where  the  people  and  sometimes  the 
President  himself  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  that  object."     (Id.,  208.) 

Gliancellor  Kent,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  impeachment,  says :  "  The 
Constitution  has  rendered  him  [the  President]  directly  amenable  by  law  for 
nialadministration.    The  inviolability  of  any  officer  of  the  government  is  iucom- 

*  t  Story  on  Const.,  ^  799.  In  a  note  he  lays:  **  It  may  be  rapposed  that  the  flret  charge  in  the  articles  of 
i<Bp««ehment  agidnst  William  Bloont  was  a  statatable  offenoo }  bat  on  an  accurate  examination  of  the  act  of 
Congreii  of  1796,  it  will  be  found  not  to  have  been  so." 

1 1  Story  on  Const.,  $  800.    He  proceeds  to  cite  nnmeroiu 
1 1  Story  on  Const,  §  797. 
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patible  with  the  republican  theory  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  retribntiye 
justice.' 

"  If  the  President  will  use  the  authority  of  his  station  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution or  law  of  the  land,  the  House  of  Representatives  can  arrest  him  in  his 
career  by  resorting  to  the  power  of  impeachment."     (1  Kent's  Com.,  289.) 

NeitRer  in  Congress  nor  in  any  State  has  any  statute  been  proposed  to  define 
impeachable  crimes  :  so  uniform  has  been  the  opinion  that  none  was  necessary, 
even  in  those  states,  few  in  number,  where  common-law  crimes  do  not  exist. 

The  assertion,  "  that*  unless  the  crime  is  specifically  named  in  the  Constitution, 
impeachments,  like  indictments,  can  only  be  instituted  for  crimes  committed 
against  the  statutory  law  of  the  United  States,"  is  a  view  not  yet  a  year  old, 
which  has  not  been  held  at  any  prior  time,  either  in  England  or  America. 

It  would  certainly  seem  clear  that  impeachments  are  not  necessarily  limited 
to  acts  indictable  by  statute  or  common  law,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  human  prescience  or  foresight  to  define  in  advance  by  statute  the  necessary 
subjects  of  impeachment.  The  Constitution  contemplated  no  such  absurd  impos- 
sibility. It  may  be  said  there  is  danger  in  leaving  to  the  Senate  a  power  so 
undefined.  It  was  because  of  this  danger  that  the  power  has  been  limited  as  it 
is  by  the  Constitution,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  limit-ations  are  more 
than  sufficient. 

The  whole  system  of  common-law  crimes,  as  it  exists  in  England,  and  m 
almost  every  State  of  th6  Union,  is  the  result  of  a  judicial  power  equally 
undefined. 

The  system  of  impeachment  is  to  be  governed  by  great  general  principles  of 
right,  and  it  is  less  probable  that  the  Senate  will  depart  from  these,  than  that 
the  whole  legislature  would  in  the  enactment  of  a  law,  or  than  courts  in  estab- 
lishing the  common  law.f 

The  Constitution  contains  inherent  evidence  that  the  indictable  character  of 
an  act  does  not  define  its  impeachable  quality.  It  enumerates  the  classes  of 
cases  in  which  legislative  power  may  be  exercised,  and  it  defines  the  class  of 

*  VoL  6  Am.  ,Law  Kng.,  N.  8.,  269. 

tThe  Constitution  has  made  the  Senate,  like  the  House  of  Lords,  sole  Judge  of  what  the  law  Is,  aaauming 
their  wisdom  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  common  law  courts.  (3  Halo's  P.  C,  375;  Barelay's  Di9eat,.140  ;  Coa- 
■titutiOD,  article  one,  sootion  three.)  This  is  neoeisarily  so;  for  though  some  statutory  and  oommin  law  erimet 
are  impeachable,  yet  not  all  of  them  are,  and  the  Senate  decides  which  are  and  are  not.  It  Is  siUd  if  the 
impeachable  crimes  are  not  defined  by  law  the  power  of  Impeachment  will  be  undefined  and  dangerous.    The 

{lower  to  determine  impeachable  crimes  by  the  Senate  is  no  more  undefined  than  the  power  of  the  common 
aw  courts  to  determine  couimon  law  crimes.  Impeachment  is  regulated  by  principles  as  well  defined  and  p«r> 
manently  settled  as  the  fundamental  and  eternal  doctrines  of  right,  reason,  and  Juntlce  peryading  the  parlia- 
mentanr  Jurisprudence  of  ciyilizod  nations,  and  like  the  common  law,  it  has  emerged  jfrom  primeval  erron,  and 
adapted  itself  to  an  advanced  civilisation.  The  danger  of  Imperilling  the  safety  of  nations  in  meaxurlng  partia^ 
mentary  law  by  the  rule  which  defines  wrongs  to  individuals  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  eviln  which  can  fiow 
from  recognizing  the  law  of  Impeachment  as  a  parliamentary  syHtem  resting  upon  it.s  own  solid  foundattons. 

The  rule  which  allows  impeachments  for  indictable  acts  enabloM  the  legislative  department  or  the  Senate 
alone  to  declare  trivial  offences  impeachable  while  the  parliamentary  law  limiting  impeachable  offences  to  mis- 
demeanors affecting  the  nation  is  less  latitudlnarian  and  attended  with  less  danger  of  abuse.  When  impeach- 
ment is  employed  to  remove  officers  for  wilful  violations  of  the  Constitution  or  laws,  for  exercising  Uu»  powers 
of  Congress  or  the  Judiciary  for  performing  acts  affecting  the  nation  unauthorized  by  law,  for  refusing  to  exe- 
cute laws  requiring  that  duty,  for  a  perversion  of  lawfm  powers  to  accomplish  unconstitutional  ottJeeta — these 


"  Offences  as  tangible  and  as  capable  of  being  measured  by  fixed  rules  as  any  felony  defined  in  criminal  laws.** 
And  this  is  as  definite  and  no  less  latitudlnarian  than  tbe  common  law  itself,  which  is  "the  perfection  of 
reason"  as  determined  by  courts.  For  even  in  England  not  all  common  law  offences  are  impeachable,  but 
only  such  of  them  (along  with  others  not  indictable)  as  by  parliamentary  usage  or  popular  sense  riae  to  the 
dignity  of  '  'high"  mi«demeanors,  and  of  this  the  House  of  Lords  are  the  sole  judges.  (Pe^'s  Trial,  10  Selden, 
Judicature  in  Parliaments.  6;  2  Hale  P.  C,  275;  Barclay's  Digest,  140.) 

On  the  trial  of  Judge  Prescott,  in  Bfassachusetts,  in  1821,  Mr.  Shaw  said :  *'  The  security  of  our  rights 
depends  rather  upon  the  general  tenor  and  character  than  upon  particular  provisions  of  our  Constttntion. 
The  love  of  freedom  and  Justice,  so  deeply  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  inti^rwoven  in  the 
whole  texture  of  our  social  institutions,  a  thorough  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  their  rights^  and  a  firm 
determination  to  maintain  them,  in  short,  those  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  without  which  social  liberty 
cannot  exist,  and  over  wliich  despotism  can  obtain  no  control,  these  stamp  the  character  and  give  security  to 
the  rights  of  the  free  people  of  this  Commonwealth.  *  *  *  But  it  has  not  been,  and  it  cahnot  be.  oontoaded 
that,  in  its  decisions  and  acUndicationg,  this  court  is  not  governed  by  established  laws.  These  may  be  positive 
and  express,  or  they  may  depend  upon  reasoning  and  analogy.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  a  rule  applicable 
to  eveiy  case  in  the  text  of  the  statute  book.  Laws  are  founded  on  certain  general  principles  and  the  i^tloma 
of  men  in  society.  It  is  the  province  of  this  court,  as  of  all  other  Judicial  tribunals,  to  search  out  and  apply 
these  prhiciples  to  the  particUarcasei  In  judgment  before  them."  And  see  4  Howard's  St  Trials,  47,  per  Seldeaoi, 
6  Am.  Law  Beg.,  K.  8.,  264. 
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persons  and  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  extends ;   But  there  is  no  9uch 
ennmeration  of  impeachable  casta,  thoagh  there  is  oi persons. 

In  England  and  some  of  the  states  the  power  of  removal  of  officers  by  the 
executive  on  the  address  or  request  of  the  legislature*  exists,  but  the  Constitution 
made  no  provision  for  this  as  to  any  officer,  manifestly  because  the  power  of 
impeachment  extended  to  every  proper  ctuefor  removal. 

As  to  the  President  and  Vice-President,  there  is  this  provision,  that  '*  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal^  death,  resignation,  or  inability^ 

*  *  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  *  *  until  the  disability  be 
removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected."    (Article  2,  section  1.) 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  fifamers  of  the  Constitution  regarded  the 
power  of  impeachment  as  a  means  of  defending  '*  the  community  against  the 
incapacity^*  of  officers.  This  clause  of  the  Constitution  recognized  the  same 
view,  article  2,  section  1 :  '*  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  *  '^ 
ttMbUUy,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability 
be  removed  or  a  President  shuU  be  elected." 

This  and  the  power  of  Impeachment  are  the  only  modes  of  getting  rid  of  offi- 
cers whose  inability  from  insanity  or  otherwise  renders  them  unfit  to  hold  office^ 
and  whose  every  official  act  will  necessarily  be  misdemeanor.  As  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  it  waB  necessary  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  desig- 
nate a  successor,  and  so  to  determine  the  disability.  As  to  all  other  officers, 
the  Constitution  or  laws  define  the  mode  of  designating  a  successor,  and  it  is 
leflt  to  the  impeaching  power  to  remove  in  cases  of  insanit  v  or  misdemeanor  aris- 
ing from  that  or  other  cause.  It  cannot  be  supposed  the  whole  nation  must 
suffer  without  remedy,  if  the  whole  Supreme  Court  or  other  officers  should 
become  utterly  disabled  from  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Such  an  occur- 
rence is  within  the  range  of  possibility,  if  not  probability. 

In  our  system  it  is  utterly  imposible  to  apply  any  test  of  common  law  or 
Btatutory  criminality.  The  Supreme  Court,  without  much  consideration,  has 
determined  that  the  national  courts  have  never  been  clothed  with  jurisdiction  of 
eommon-law  crimes.t 

*Itraiova]  OD  the  addreM  of  hoik  hoiura  of  ParUmnent  Is  provided  for  In  the  Act  of  Settlement,  3 
Hallftm,  202.  In  the  convention  which  framed  onr  national  Constitntlon,  Jane  2,  1787,  Mr.  John  Dicklnion, 
of  Delaware,  moved  "  that  the  Executive  be  made  removable  by  the  national  legliilatare  on  the  request  of  a 
majority  of  the  legtulatarei  of  indlvidnal  Btatet.*'  Delaware,  alone,  voted  for  this,  and  it  was  rejected. 
Impeachment  waa  deemed  raffidently  oomprehentlve  to  cover  every  proper  ease  for  removal 

t  Tkt  Ttaaon  which  denies  Juriediction  of  eommon-lmB  ctimee  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  does  not  applf 
te  ia^Mockments. 

By  the  Constltntion  the  trial  for  crimes  ronst  be  had  in  the  State  and  district  where  committed.  (Article  6, 
Afflrodmentif.)  By  the  Judiciary  act  of  September  24,  1*^9,  the  Supreme  Oourt  is  restricted  to  boldluff 
«|-sidons  at  Washington.  (1  Statutes  at  Large,  73.)  By  the  Ck>niititution  the  Judicial  power  of  the  UniU>d 
State*  is  vested  in  the  Sapreme  Court  and  snch  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish.  (Article  3,  section 
1 ;  article  1,  section  10. 

It  was  held  at*  early  as  1813  that  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  being  the  ''inferior 
courts"  established  by  Congress,  could  exercise  no  common-law  criminal  Jurisdiction.  Thin  doctrine  was 
reiiffirmed  in  1816  by  a  divided  court,  and  has  never  been  authoritatively  decided  since.  (United  States  vs. 
Had^n,  7  Oanch,  32;  United  States  vs.  Corlidge,  1  Wheaton,  415;  1  Gallis.  Reports,  488;  United  States  vs. 
Lancaster,  2  McLean's  Reports,  431 ;  Washington  Circuit  Court  Reports,  84 ;  United  States  vs.  Ravara,  3 
Dallas  997;  United  States  vs.  Worrall,  2  Dallas.  384 ;  United  States  vs.  Maurice,  2  Brock.,  96 ;  United  States 
w.  New  Bedford  Bridge.  1  Woodbridge  &  Minot,  401 ;  United  States  vs.  Babcock,  4  McLean,  113-115.) 

This  ruling  has  been  disapproved  by  the  ablest  commentators  on  constitutional  and  criminal  law — by  Story, 
and  Rawle,  and  Bbihop,  and  Wharton.  (I  Bishop's  Criininnl  Law,  third  edition.  163,  [20; J  act  of  Congress 
of  September  24,  1789,  sections  9-11 ;  Statutes  1842,  chapter  188,  section  3;  Du  Ponceau  on  Jurisdiction.) 

Tb«  denial  of  eommon  law  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  these  inferior  courts  rests  solely  on  the  reasons  that  snch 
tribnoals  being  created  not  bf  the  Constitution^  but  by  act  of  Congress,  they— 

"Possess  no  Jurisdiction  but  what  is  given  them  by  the  power  that  creates  them;**  and  that— 

"  There  exists  no  definite  criterion  of  distribution  [of  Jurisdiction]  between  the  district  and  eireult  courts  of 
tbe  suae  district.** 

Aud  that  common  law— 

"  Jariadietion  has  not  been  conferred  by  any  legislative  act.'* 

And  it  la  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  alone — 

"Pottiesses  Jurisdiction  derived  immediately  flnom  the  Constitatlon,  and  of  which  the  legislative  power 
cannot  deprive  It."    (7  Cranch,  33.) 

Where,  therefore,  a  common  law  Jurisdiction  Is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  a  court  created  by  that 
iaitnunent,  it  is  one  "  of  which  the  leglitlative  power  cannot  deprive  it."    (7  Cranch,  33.) 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  Constitution  has  done  as  to  Impeachments ;  it  has  created  the  tribunal  for 
ttttir  trial-4lie  Senate ;  it  has  given  that  body  Jurisdiction  of  aU  *'  erimet  and  nisdemeanon"  Impeachable  by 
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When  the  ConeUtiition  was  adopted  all  the  States  recogniaed  oommon-W 
crimee,  and  those  added  since  do  so  with  few  exceptions.  Bat  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  each  and  different  from  all  others  in  its  commoa-law  crimen, 
growing  out  of  the  rulings  of  judges  or  its  condition,  and  in  all  statttteii  bare 
made  changes,  so  that  no  two  States  recognize  the  same  crimes. 

The  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  **  to  provide  for  the  poniahmeat  of 
count.u'feiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 
To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations,"  but  nowhere  declares  they  may  define 
impeachable  crimes,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  common  parliamentary  law, 
subject,  like  the  common  law,  to  be  moulded  to  circumstances  and  adapted  to 
times,  had  already  sufficiently  defined  them.  Congress  cannot  by  any  kv 
abridge  the  right  of  the  House  to  impeach  or  the  Senate  to  try. 

When  the  Constitution  confers  on  the  House  the  *'  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment," and  on  the  Senate  "  the  sole  power  of  trial,"  these  are  independent 
powers,  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  ^W»^  opinion  of  the  two  houses,  previously 
incorporated  into  a  law.*  Suppose  such  a  law  passed.  It  cannot  be  repealed 
over  a  veto  except  by  a  two-thirds  vot<e  in  each  house.  Yet  a  majority  mv 
impeach;  and,  after  the  veto  of  a  repealing  law,  can  that  majority  be  denied  the 
constitutional  privilege  conferred  on  them  ? 

'*  Treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  are  of  course 
impeachable.  Treason  and  bribery  are  specifically  named.  But  **  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  are  just  as  fully  comprehended  as  though  each  was 
specified.  The  Senate  is  made  the  sole  judge  of  what  they  are.  There  is  do 
revising  court.  The  Senate  determines  in  the  light  of  parliamentary  law. 
Congress  cannot  define  or  limit  by  law  that  which  the  Constitution  defines  la 
two  cases  by  enumeration,  and  in  others  by  classification,  and  of  which  the 
Senate  is  sole  judge  t  It  has  never  been  pretended  that  treason  and  bribery 
would  not  be  impeachable  if  not  made  ci-imiual  by  statute,  or  so  recognized  by 
national  common  law.  They  are  impeachable  because  enumerated.  Other 
high  Climes  and  misdemeanors  are  equally  designated  by  classification. 

Suppose  the  Constitution  had  declared  **  that  all  persons  committing  '  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors '  shall  be  punished  by  indict- 
ment in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,"  can  it  be  doubted  that  every  crime 
and  misdemeanor  recognized  by  the  common  law  would  be  the  subject  of  indict- 
ment ?  **  This  would  be  by  force  of  the  Constitution  employing  the  words 
crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  for  these  are  words  known  to  the  common  law,  aud 
it  is  a  universal  principle  of  interpretation,  acted  on  in  all  the  coarts,  that  a 
common-law  term  employed  in  conferring  jurisdiction  on  courts  is  to  bear  its 
common-law  meaning." 

Now,  when  the  Constitution  says  that  all  civil  officers  shall  be  removable  on 
impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  the  Senate  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  trial,  the  jurisdiction  is  can/erred,  and  its  scope  is  defined  by 
common  parliamentary  ]aw4 

The  national  courts  do  not  take  jurisdiction  of  common-law  crimes,  not 
because  common-law  crimes  do  not  exist,  but  because  their  junsdiction  is  only 
such  as  is  expressly  conferred  on  them,  and  no  statute  has  conferred  the  jari$* 

parliamentary  anage,  and  no  law  can  limit  it    And  this  tIcw  hae  been  nutainod  by  Storj,  and  Rawle,  acd 
Kent,  afler  and  in  vino  of  thtt  d«clMionii  referrpd  to.   .  (6  Am*;ricHn  Law  Register,  656.) 

At  the  time  the  Conittitntion  wa«  adopted,  and  ever  Diace  in  England  and  all  the  original  State*  of  the  Vtum. 
Tvhnt  lit  known  as  the  ''common  law"  and  "conimon*law  crimes"  exLitod,  and  yet  exint  in  addiUoa  to  chctt 
defined  by  statute ;  and  thi«  in  tH>  iu  all  the  States  except  Ohio,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  otht^ra. 

*  "  The  Parliament  cannot  by  any  act  restrain  the  power  of  a  subseqnent  Parliament."  (4  luk,  £:  5C«o. 
Dig.,  301.) 

f  "The/NWfare  ;iMi;^e«o/2aio  as  wellasof  fact."  (2  Hale's,  P.  C,  275.  Barclay's  Digest,  140.)  They  there- 
fore are  not  governed  by  the  indicttible  character  of  an  act.  In  fact,  as  the  hi^est  court  they  make  not  oslf 
parliamentary  law,  but  the  law  for  the  courbi.    (Reghia  v.  O'Gonnell.) 

X  Impeachable  misdemeao^rs  are  determined  by  the  Senate  just  as  each  house  of  Congress  and  tho  vmf^ 
having  the  Jurisdiction  to  pu  0  ish  for  contempts  determine  what  acts  or  neg^eot  constitute  them.   (,7  CSraBcfa,  3^> 
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diction.  Bat  in  the  District  of  Oolnmbia,  nnder  national  jarifldiction,  common- 
law  erimeB  and  jorisdiotion  of  them  in  the  courts  do  exist.* 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  crimes  exclusively  of  national  jurisdiction,  and 
others  exclusively  of  State  cognizance.  The  murder  of  citizens  in  a  State  is 
not  and  cannot  be  made  criminal  by  act  of  Congress  where  it  is  not  perpetrated 
in  the  denial  of  a  national  right.  The  States  alone  provide  for  this  and  many 
other  offences.  And,  in  the  States  not  recognizing  common-law  crimes,  they 
may  omit  to  make  homicide  a  penal  offence  as  to  Indians,  negroes,  or  others,  if 
the  legislature  so  determine,  in  the  absence  of  a  law  of  Congress  similar  to  the 
**  Civil  Rights  "  act.t 

If  no  act  is  impeachable  which  is  not  made  criminal,  then  its  criminality  must 
depend — 

1.  On  an  act  of  Congress  defining  crimes ;  or, 

2.  On  acts  <^  State  legislatures  defining  crimes ;  or, 

3.  On  the  definition  of  common-law  crimes  in  the  States  ;  or, 

4.  On  the  common-law  crimes  existing  in  England  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted. 

It  is  quite  dear  that  national  law  in  some  form  must  control  it,  since  *'  the 
United  States  have  no  concern  with  any  but  their  own  laws.''} 

The  national  government  is  complete  in  itself,  with  powers  which  neither 
depend  on  nor  can  be  abridged  by  State  laws.§ 

If,  then,  impeachment  is  limited  to  acts  made  criminal  by  a  statute  of  Con- 
gress, an  officer  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  impeached,  though  he  should 
go  into  the  **  dominion  of  Canada"  or  the  '*  republic  of  Mexico,"  and  there  stir 
up  insurrection,  or  be  guilty  of  violating  all  the  laws  of  the  land ;  or  if  he 
should  go  into  a  State  and  violate  all  of  its  laws.|!  If  so,  a  highway  robber 
may  be  President,  and  he  is  exempt  from  impeachment ! 

*  "  CnunoH'latD  crime*  do  ezisl^  lk«y  are  indictable,  aadjuritdirtion  of  tkein  ka*  existsd  in  the  courts  of  tlU 
Uniud  Stmuo  for  two-tkirdt  of  a  eaaturf  in  the  Dittrict  of  Oolumbia.*'  (\  Bishop  on  Criminal  Law,  section  167, 
Iti;]  Dn  Poncaan  on  Juxiadiotkm,  6^73;  Kendall  m.  United  States,  12  Peten,  594-613;  United  Statei  m. 
Watkina.  3  Craoch,  441.) 

The  Ufbett  authority  on  criminal  law  In  thli  eountry  laji: 

"  There  mnat  In  reaeon  and  In  legal  principle  be  in  thoee  localltiec  where  State  power  le  unknown  common* 
law  erimefl  against  the  Uni-ed  States.  Enpacially  this  exception  must  In  reason  extend  to  all  matters  which 
eoaeern  our  inttfreoune  with  foreign  as  well  as  to  all  local  transactions  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
MTscal  States.  The  law  of  natloas  and  the  law  of  the  admiralty  concerning  both  cItU  and  criminal  things 
would  leem  therefore  to  have  been  made  United  Stetes  common  law.'* 

*  *  *  *  "Andso  the  United  States  tribunals  wonid  appear  to  have  common  law  cognizance  of 
oCRmeesupon  tho  high  seas  not  defined  by  stetnies,  and  of  all  other  offences  within  the  proper  cognizance  of 
the  criminal  courts  of  a  nation,  committed  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State."  1  Bishop  on 
CHmiual  Law,  section  165,  [81.] 

The  act  of  Congress  of  February  37, 1801,  extended  and  continued  in  force  over  the  IMstrict  tiie  common 
s&d  itatnto  law  of  Maryland  where  eommon*law  crimes  existed,  and  organized  a  circuit  court  with  the  Juris- 
diction conferred  on  circuit  courts  of  the  United  StateH  by  section  eleven  of  ttie  act  of  February  13, 1801. 
(2  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  92;  8  Statutes,  103-lOS,  sections  1-3.) 

Tiie  criminal  court  organized  by  act  of  July  7,  1838,  had  the  same  criminal  Jurisdiction.    (5  Statutes,  306.) 

The  supreme  court  of  the  District,  organized  by  act  of  March  3, 1863,  has  tiie  same  Jurisdiction  of  the  prior 
courts  thereby  abolished.    (12  Statutes,  section  3,) 

That  Jurisdlietion  is  conferred  in  those  words : 

"That,**  *  *  *  *  "said  courts"  *  •  •  *  "  shall  have  cognisance  of  all  crimes 
and  oifenees  cognizable  nnder  the  authority  of  the  United  Stetes.'*    (8  Statutes,  98,  act  February  13, 1801.) 

Uetof  April  9,  1»66.  14  Stat,  87. 

* "  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  counsel  that  the  oifence  must  be  a  breach  either  of  the  common  law,  a  State 
law,  or  a  law  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  that  no  lawyer  could  speak  of  a  misdemeanor  but  as  an  act  violating 
■one  one  of  these  laws.  This  doctrine  surely  is  not  warranted,  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  have 
CO  concern  with  any  but  their  own  laws.  *  *  •  But  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representetives, 
sad  sctfng  as  a  manager  of  an  impeachment  before  the  highest  court  in  the  nation,  appointed  to  try  the  highest 
offieen  of  the  government,  when  I  speak  of  a  misdemeanor  I -mean  an  aet  of  official  misconduct,  a  violation  of 
offleisl  duty,  whether  it  IM  a  proceedh&g  against  a  positive  law  or  a  proceeding  unwarranted  by  law.**  (Per 
Kiebolion  arguendo,  3  Chase's  Trial,  34U ;  per  Rodney,  387. 

$  Weston  vs.  City  Gotindl  of  Charleston,  2  Peters,  449;  McCnUoch,  «s.  Maryland,  4  WheaL,  316;  Osbom  vs. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Id.,  738. 

RUr.  Rodney,  in  tile  argument  of  Chase's  trial,  said:  *'Wheo  gentlemen  talk  of  an  indictment  being  a 
^«oe)msry  substratum  of  an  impeachment,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  in  what  court  It  mu«t  be  supported. 
Is  the  courtH  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  stete  courte  I  If  In  the  state  courts,  then  In  which  of  them ;  or  pro- 
vided it'ean  be  sapported  In  anv  of  them,  will  the  aet  warrant  an  Impeachment!  If  an  in<Uctment  must  lie  in 
the  eoarts  of  the  United  Stetes,  in  the  lonff  catalogue  of  crimes  there  are  a  verv  few  which  an  officer  might  not 
coainlt  with  impunity.    He  might  be  guilty  of  treason  agahut  an  Indlyldual  Stete ;  of  murder,  arson,  forgexy, 
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It  is  not  possible  that  a  position  so  monstrona  was  intended  by  the  framere  of 
tbe  Constitution.  Nor  can  the  criminal  statates  or  common  law  of  the  States 
limit  or  regulate  national  impeachable  offences.  The  fact  that  each  State  differs 
from  all  others  in  its  laws  renders  this  impossible.  It  never  ooald  have  been 
designed  to  control  the  national  power  of  impeachment  bj  State  laws,  ever 
varying  and  conflicting  as  they  are.* 

If  impeachments  were  limited  in  England  to  indictable  offences,  as  they  never 
have  been,  it  is  manifest  no  such  rule  can  be  adopted  here,  for  we  have  no  uni- 
form and  single  standard  of  the  common  law  as  there. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Oourt  has  determined  that  the  common-law  crimes  do 
not  exist  in  our  national  system,  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  are  more  applicable 
to  the  Senate  than  to  our  ordinary  courts.  We  can,  therefore,  safely  adopt* the 
remark  of  *'  the  great  Selden"  on  the  impeachment  of  Ratcliffe :  t  "It  were  better^ 
to  examine  this  matter  according  to  ^e  rufes  and  foundatiaiu  of  Ms  koute;" 
that  is,  upon  the  great  principles  of  parliamentary  law  adapted  to  our  condition 
and  circumstances,  as  modified  by  the  Constitution,  giving  it  a  construction  equal 
to  every  emergency  which  may  call  its  powers  into  exercise,  and  giving  in  its 
interpretation  full  effect  in  constitutional  forms  to  the  maxim  it  was  designed  to 
make  effectual — that  the  safety  of  the  republic  is  the  supreme  law/'§ 

If  we  adopt  the  test  that  an  act  to  be  impeachable  must  be  indictable  at  com- 
mon law,  the  Constitution  will  be  practically  nullified  on  this  subject. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law,  « that  judges  of  record  are  freed  from  all 
presentations  whatever  except  in  Parliament,  where  they  may  be  punished  for 
anything  done  by  them  in  such  courts  as  judges."  || 

Bishop  declares  tiiat  at  common  law,  **  the  doctrine  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
established,  that  legislators,  the  judges  of  our  highest  courts,  and  of  all  courts 
of  record  acting  judicially,  jurors,  and  probably  such  of  the  high  officers  of  each 
of  the  governments  as  are  intrusted  with  responsible  discretionary  duties,  are 
not  liable  to  an  ordinary  criminal  process,  like  an  indictment,  for  their  official 
doings,  however  corrupt:"  1  Bishop's  Crim,  Law,  915  [362] 

**  At  common  law,  an  ordinary  violation  of  a  public  statute  by  one  not  in 
office,  though  the  statute  in  terms  provides  no  punishment,  is  an  indictable  mis- 
demeanor:" 1  Bishop,  535  [187.J 

And  a  similar  violation  by  inferior  officers  was  an  indictable  misdemeanor. 

and  peijary  In  varioai  forms,  withoat  beliu(  amenable  to  the  federal  )aiiidiotlon,  and  unleM  he  oonld  be 

indieted  before  them  be  conid  not  be  Impeached."    fS  ChaM's  Trial  389.) 

The  doctrine  tJkat  nothing  is  ui^ptarJkabU  mnUsB  indictable  bf  aaof  Congreee  ie  impmetieable. 

If  only  oflFences  Indictable  by  act  of  Congress  are  Impeachable,  the  PrealdoDt  and  all  civil  officers  will  eecape 

Impeachment  for  many  of  the  higheet  crimes.    Mnrder,  arson,  robbery,  and  other  crimes  committed  in  a  State 

are  indictable  by  State  laws,  but  cannot  be  made  »sr  by  act  of  Congress. 

*In  the  argument  of  Chase's  trial,  Mr.  Rodney  said:  "Are  we  then  to  resort  to  the  erring  dtua  of  the  dif* 
ferent  6tatei»t  In  Now  Hampshire  drunkenness  may  be  an  indictable  offence,  but  not  in  another  State.  Sbell 
a.  United  States  judge  be  impeached  and  removed  for  getting  iutoxicnted  in  New  Hampshire,  when  he  may 
drink  as  he  pleases  in  other  States  with  impunity  t  In  some  States  witchciaft  is  a  heinous  offence,  which  sub- 
lects  the  unfortunate  person  to  indictment  and  punishment;  in  other  States  it  is  unknown  as  a  crime.  A  great 
variety  of  cases  might  be  put  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  principle,  and  to  prove  how  improper  it  would  be  fbr 
thhi  court  to  be  governed  by  the  practice  of  the  different  States.  The  variation  of  such  a  oompaM  Is  too  great 
for  it  to  be  relied  on.  This  honorable  body  mast  have  a  standard  of  their  own,  which  will  admit  of  no  change 
or  deviation."    (2  Chase's  Trial,  389.) 

t  VoL  6.  Am.  Law  Reg.,  N.  B.,  964.    i  Howard's  St.  Tr..  47. 

t  A  minister  Is  answerable  for  fbejuetiee,  the  JUmeety,  the  ntUitf  of  all  measures  emanating  from  the  Crown, 
as  well  as  for  their  Ug-ality;  and  thus  the  executive  adUninistration  is,  or  ought  to  be,  subordinate,  in  all  great 
matters  of  policv,  to  the  superintendence  and  yirtaal  control  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  &  Hallam'i 
Const.  History,  550.) 

§  "It  mav  be  alleged  that  the  power  of  impeachment  belongs  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thai  with 
a  view  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  that  house  have  the  right  to  tnveBtigate  tbe  conduct  of  all  public  officers 
under  the  government.  This  is  cbeerAilly  admitted.  In  such  a  case  the  eafety  of  the  republic  vottld  be  tie 
mffreme  law ;  and  the  power  of  the  House  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  would  penetrate  into  the  most  Mcrvt 
recesses  of  the  executive  department."    (President  Polk's  Message,  Jour.  Ho.  Rep.,  29th  Cong..  1st  sees..  G3R.) 

*'Salua  popuU  euyrema  {ex."  Broom's  Legal  Maxims;  Bkmni^e  TVuO,  Whart.  St.  Tr.,  300,  per  Blount; 
Prescott's  Trial,  181,  per  Shaw;  contra^  Blake,  116. 

Ill  Hawkins  192,  ch  73,  $  6;  1  Salk.  396;  2  Wooddeson  596, 355;  Jacob's  Law  Die,  tit.  Jud^ee;  13  Coke 
35-6;  Hammond  v.  HoweU,  2  Hod.  218;  Floyd  T.  Barktr,  12  Co.  2^-5.  "The  doctrine  which  holds  a  judge 
exempt  firom  a  civil  suit,  or  indictment  for  any  act  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  him  Kitting  as  a  Judgt>.  hm  a 
deep  root  in  the  common  law,"  per  Kent :  Yatee  v.  Laneing,  5  Johns.  291 ;  9  Id..  395;  Cannin^rham  v.  Buokkw, 
8  Cow.,  178 :  Peck's  Trial,  492;  2  Chaae's  Trial,  389.  But  see  the  ruling  of  Chief  Justice  Shippen,  referred  to 
In  Addiion'B  (Pa.)  Trial,  70;  1  Bishop  on  Crim.  Law,  915  [362;]  4  Blacksi,  ISl. 
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**  If  a  public  officer  intmsted  with  definite  powers,  to  be  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonity,  wickedly  abases  or  frandalentlj  exceeds  tbem,  he  is 
punishable  by  indictment,  though  no  injarious  effects  result  to  any  individual 
firom  his  misconduct :"  Whart.  Grim.  Law,  §  2514. 

"  Whatever  mischievoosly  affects  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  openly 
outrages  decency,  or  disturbs  public  order,  or  is  injurious  to  public  morals,  or  is 
a  breach  of  offioal  duty,  wh^n  done  corruptly  is  the  subject  of  indictment:" 
What  §  3. 

It  may  be  said  the  immunity  of  a  judge  from  indictment,  for  his  official  acts 
at  common  law,  is  placed  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  to  secure  his  independ- 
ence, and  that  it  is  the  indictable  character  of  the  act;  if  done  by  a  private 
individual,  which  gives  jurisdiction  by  impeachment.  But  even  this  proves  that 
personal  liability  to  an  indictment  is  no  test  of  impeacbability .  And  in  the  natare 
of  things  official  acts  cannot  be  done  by  private  individuals,  so  that  the  indicta- 
ble character  of  an  act  is  no  test  of  its  impeacbability ;  and  no  such  test  could 
have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  a  rule  of  interpretation,  that  a  law  or  an  instrument  is  not  to  be  construed 
BO  as  to  make  its  *'  offsets  and  consequences  "  absurd,  if  its  language  may  be 
fairly  understood  otherwise. 

To  permit  all  acts  to  escape  impeachment  unless  indictable  at  common  law,* 
would  lead  to  consequences  the  most  ruinoujB  and  absurd,  t 

If  a  judge  should  persistently  hear  the  arguments  of  one  party  to  causes 

Srivately  and  out  of  court,  the  evil  would  become  so  intolerable  in  an  officer 
olding  for  good  behavior  that  he  should  be  removed. 

If  the  President  should  hold  out  promises  of  offices  of  honor  and  trust  to  the 
friends  of  senators  to  influence  their  votes,  the  consequences  might  be  so  per- 
nicious and  corrupting,  especially  in  an  hour  of  national  peril,  when  a  single 

*0ntbe  trial  of  Chase  Mr.  Nloholjoii  iaid:  Ton,  Mr.  ProBident.  an  Vlce-Preiiident  of  the  United  Statei, 
togeflier  with  the  Secretary  of  the  TreMory,  the  Chief  Jiutloe,  and  the  Attorney  General,  aa  commiiitrioners 
of  the  dnklng  fhnd,  have  annually  at  your  disposal  18.000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  national  debt.  If 
hiitead  of  applying  it  to  this  pubue  use,  yon  should  aivert  It  to  another  channel,  or  convert  it  to  your  own 
private  oses,  I  ask  if  there  Is  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  hesitate  to  say  that  you  ought  to  be  impeaohed 
for  tais  misconduct.  And  yet  there  is  no  court  In  this  country  in  which  you  could  be  indicted  for  it.  Nay,  idr, 
it  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  breach  of  tnist»  and  would  not  be  Indictable  under  the  favorite  com* 
mon  law. 

"  If  a  Judge  should  order  a  cause  to  be  tried  with  U  Jurors  only,  surely  he  might  be  impeached  for  it,  and  yet 
I  behere  there  is  no  court  In  which  he  could  be  hidlcted.**    (3  Chase's  Trial,  339.) 

tOn  Chase*s  Trial  Mr.  Rodney  said :  "I  think  I  ean  put  *  *  striking  oases  of  misconduct  in  a  Judge  for 
which  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  impeachment  will  lie,  though  no  indictment  [at  common  law]  could  be 
uslntained.**  He  puts  the  cases:  if  a  Judge,  at  the  time  appointed  for  court,  "should  appear  and  open  the 
eourt,  and  notwithstanding  there  was  pressing  business  to  be  done,  he  should  proceed  knowingly  and  wilfully 
to  adfoum  it  aatil  the  next  stated  period.  *  •  *  •«  Suppose  he  proceeded  in  the  despatch  of  business,  and 
ftem  pre|udiee  against  one  party,  or  favor  to  his  antagonist,  he  ordered  on  the  trial  of  a  cause  though  legal 
ground  zcr  postponement." 

"If  when  the  Jury  return  to  the  bar  to  give  the  rerdiet,  he  should  knowingly  receive  the  verdict  of  a 
majority.'* 

**  Were  a  Judge  to  entertain  the  suitors  with  a  farce  or  a  comedy  Instead  of  hearing  their  causes,  and  turn  a 
Jester  or  buffoon  on  the  bench,  I  presume  be  would  subject  himself  to  an  impeachment."    (2  Chase's  Trial,  390.) 

Mr.  Harper,  for  the  defence,  practically  abandoned  the  idea  that  an  indictable  offence  watt  neceMary.  He 
Mid:  "Tlusre  are  reasons  which  appear  to  me  unauMwerable  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  no  offence  is  impeach- 
Ahlo  unless  it  be  also  the  proper  subject  of  an  iDdictroent.  *  *  I  can  suppose  cases  where  a  Judge  ought  to 
he  unpeaehed  for  acts  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  declare  Indictable  [at  common  law.]  Suppose,  for  Instance, 
that  a  Judge  should  constantly  omit  to  hold  court,  or  should  habitually  attend  so  short  a  time  each  day  as  to 
render  It  hnpoeslble  to  despatch  the  buiiiness."    (3  Chase's  Trial,  255.) 

Mr.  Randolph  said :  "  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  a  qnaiifled  negative  on  all  bills  passed  by  the 
two  bouses  of  Congress.  *  *  Let  us  suppose  it  exercised  indiscriminately  on  every  act  presented  for  his 
•ecepMuice.  This  surely  wonld  be  an  abuse  of  his  constitutional  power  richly  deserving  Impeachment ;  and 
yet  no  man  will  pretend  to  say  it  is  an  indictable  offence.'*  (S  Chase's  Trial,  458;  Wickliffe's  argument  on 
Peck's  Trial,  311.) 

On  Peck's  trial,  Mr.  Wlckliffe  put  additional  cases:  "  Suppose  a  Judge  under  the  inflnence  of  political  feel- 
ing shall  award  to  his  favorite  a  new  trial  *  *  against  known  law,  would  this  be  an  indictable  offence  t" 

"Suppose  a  Judge  *  *  shall  labor  for  two  hours  in  abuse  upon  an  unoffending  citizen  whom  he  has  dragged 
before Um."    (Peck's  Trial,  310.) 

"  If  a  bead  of  a  department  should  divert  his  power  and  patronage  for  his  personal  or  political  aggrandiie- 
neat."    ad..  310.) 

On  Peck's  trial,  Mr.  Buchanan  said :  "  The  abuse  of  a  power  which  has  been  given  may  be  as  criminal  aa 
we  usurpation  of  a  power  which  has  not  been  granted.  Suppose  a  man  to  be  indicted  for  an  assault  and  bat- 
^■y.  He  is  tried  and  found  guilty ;  and  the  Judge,  without  any  drcumstuices  of  peculiar  aggravation  having 
Men  shown,  fines  him  |1,U00,  and  c  mmlts  him  to  prinon  for  a  year.  Now,  although  the  Judge  may  possess 
tte  power  to  flue  and  imprison  for  this  offence  at  his  discretion,  would  not  this  punishment  be  such  an  abuse 
ef  judicial  dhtcretion,  and  afford  such  evidence  of  the  tyrannical  acd  arbitrary  exercise  ot  power  aa  would 
J^xtify  the  Hooie  of  Beprasentativea  in  Toting  aa  impeachmait  f "    (Paek'a  Trial,  427.)  ' 
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vote  might  decide  the  life  of  tbe  goTemmenty  that  the  safety  of  the  republic 
would  demand  impeachment.  Such  a  Presideut  would  violate  his  oath  /aitk- 
Jully  to  execute  his  duties. 

There  are  many  breaches  of  trust  not  amounting  to  felonies^  yet  so  monstrous 
as  to  render  those  guilty  of  them  totally  unfit  for  office. 

Nor  is  it  always  necessary  that  an  act  to  be  impeachable  must  violate  a  posi- 
tive law.  There  are  many  misdemeanors,  in  violation  of  official  oaths  and  of 
duty  alike  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  and  repugnant  to  the  pure 
administration  of  office,  that  may  violate  no  positive  law.* 

The  indiscriminate  veto  of  all  bills  by  the  President,  his  retaining  in  office 
men  subject  to  his  removal,  knowing  them  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  their  office,  and  other  misdemeanors,  would  manifestly  be  proper 
subjects  of  an  impeachment,  for  otherwise  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  incompetent 
foreign  minister  might  embroil  the  nation  in  a  war  imperilling  our  ezitftence,  to 
avoid  which  impeachment  might  be  the  only  remedy. 

The  impeachment  trials  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have  conclift- 
sively  settled  tliese  questions,  t 

The  first  case  tried — that  of  William  Blount,  a  senator  of  the  United  States 
^m  Tennessee— simply  decided  that  none  but  civil  officers  can  be  impeached^ 
and  that  a  senator  is  not  such  civil  officer.  But  the  articles  of  Impeachment — 
none  of  which  charged  a  statutory  crime»  and  some  certainly  no  common  law 
offence — proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  acts  were  impeachable  %  which  were  not 
indictable,  so  much  so  that  no  objection  was  suggested  on  that  account. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Judge  Pickering,  §  who  was  convicted  upon  each  of 

*  "  There  are  offences  for  which  an  officer  may  bo  impeached,  and  against  which  there  are  no  known  pod- 
tive  laws.  It  is  possible  that  the  day  may  arrlTa  when  a  President  of  the  United  States,  having  some  great 
political  object  in  yiow,  may  endeavor  to  inflnence  Congress  by  holding  out  threats  or  inducements  to  ihem. 
A  treaty  may  be  made  which  the  President,  with  some  view,  may  be  extremely  anxious  to  have  ratified. 
The  hope  of  office  may  be  held  ont  to  a  senator ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  for  this  the  President 
woold  be  liable  to  impeachment,  although  there  Is  no  positive  law  forbidding  it.  Again,  sir,  a  mfmber  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  have  a  very  dear  IHand  in  office,  and  the  President  may  tell 
bim  unless  you  vote  for  my  measures  your  friend  shall  be  dismissed.  Where  is  the  positive  law  forbiddiaf 
thist  Yet,  where  is  the  man  who  would  be  shameleiiB  enough  to  rise  in  the  face  of  his  country  and  defend  such 
conduct,  or  be  bold  enough  to  contend  that  the  President  oould  not  be  impeached  for  it? "  (Per  Nicholson,  9 
Chase's  Trial,  339,  341.    See  Peck's  Trial  309.) 

"  The  abuse  of  a  power  given  may  be  as  criminal  as  the  usurpation  of  a  power  not  granted."  (Per  Buchanan 
OD  Peck's  Trial,  437.) 

He  supposes  the  ease  of  a  judge  having  discretionary  power  to  fine  and  impoaing  enormous  and  mmeoessarj 
punishment. 

t  Those  before  the  Senate  of  the  Unlt-ed  States  are  the  cases  of— 

1.  WUliam  Blount,  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  July,  1797,  to  January,  1796.    (Wharton's  State  Trialii 
800.) 
S.  John  Pickering,  district  Judge,  New  Hamnshlre,  l8tt}-*04.    (Annals  of  Congress ;  S,  Hildroth's  Hist ,  5I&  ) 

3.  Samuel  Chase,  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  United  States,  ldO4>'05.  (Trial  of  Chase,  by 
Smith  Sl  Lloyd,  2  vols.) 

4.  James  Peck,  district  Judge  Missouri.  182S,  1831.    (Peck's  Trial,  by  Stansbnry.  1  vol.) 

5.  West  W.  Humphreys,  district  Judge  of  Tennessee,  1862.  (Congressional  Qlobe,  vols.  47, 48, 49,  Sd  sessloB 
37th  (^ngresa    See  report  No.  44,  Sd  session  37th  Congress,  yoL  3  Beports  of  Committees.) 

X  There  were  five  articles — 

1.  That  in  1797  Spain,  owning  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  was  at  war  with  England,  and  Senator  Blonnt 
**  did  conspire  and  contrive  to  create,  promote,  and  set  on  foot    *    *    in  Uie  United  States,  and  to  conduct 
and  carry  on  A*om  thence  a  military  hostile  expedition  against    *    *    the  Floridas  and  Louisiana     *     *     * 
for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the  same  from "  Spain,  and  of  conquering  the  same  for  Great  Britain,  In 
violation  of  the  obligations  of  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

8.  That  by  the  treaty  of  October  27,  1795,  the  United  States  and  Spain  agreed  to  restrain  Indian  hostilities 
in  the  countrv  adjacent  to  the  Floridas,  yet  filount,  in  1797,  "did  conspire  and  contrive  to  exdto  the  Cre«k  and 
Cherokee  lodians  "  In  the  United  States  "  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  subjects  and  posaesidons  in  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  same  to  the  dominion  of  *  *  <>reat  Britain,"  in 
violation  of  the  treaty,  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  and  his  duties  as  senator. 

3.  That  Blount,  in  April,  1797,  to  accomplbh  his  designs  aforesaid,  did  "conspire  and  contrive  to  alienate  tiw 
confidence  of  said  Indian  tribes  "  ftom  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  "and  to  diminish,  impair,  and  destroy" 
his  influence  "with  the  said  Indian  tribes,  and  their  friendly  intercourse  and  understanding  with  hlra.** 

4.  That  Blount,  in  April,  1797,  "did  conspire  and  contrive  to  seduce"  an  Indian  interpreter  of  tho  United 
States  with  the  Indians  under  a  treaty  between  them  and  the  United  States,  "flvm  his  duty,  and  to  engage  " 
him  "to  BBA\il  in  the  promotion  and  execution  of  his  said  criminal  intentions  and  conspiracies." 

5.  That  Blount,  In  April,  1797,  "did  conspire  and  contrive  to  diminish  and  impair  the  confidence  of  naid 
Cherokee  nation  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  create  and  foment  discontents  and  disaffection 
among  the  said  Indians  towards  Uie  *  *  Unlt«d  States  in  relation  to  "  ascertaining  and  marking  the  bonndary 
line  between  the  lands  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  between  them. 

§  The  articles  charged — 
1.  That  the  surveyor  of  the  district  of  New  Hampshire  did,  in  tho  port  of  Portsmouth,  seize  the  ship  Ellsa  for 
unlading  foreign  goods  contrary  to  law,  and  the  mwnshal  of  tho  district,  on  the  I6th  of  October,  1802,  by  order 
of  Judge  Picker!]^,  did  arrest  and  detain  said  ship  for  trial,  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  %  1T39,  provides 
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foar  Beveral  articles  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate,  and  removed  from  office 
in  March,  1804.*  This  case  proves  that  a  violation  of  law  of  a  particular  char- 
acter, and  drunkenness  and  profanity  on  the  bench,  are  each  impeachable  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  In  this  case  the  defence  of  insanity  was  made  and 
supported  by  evidence.  The  case  does  not  show  the  opioion  of  senators  on  this 
evidence.  But  if  the  insanity  was  regarded  as  proved,  this  case  shows  that  a 
crimiDal  intent  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  an  impeachable  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor,  but  that  the  power  of  impeachment  may  be  mterpoded  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  misconduct  of  an  insane  officer. 
The  next  case  is  that  of  Samuel  Ghase,t  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 

thai  sack  vhlp  maj,  by  order  of  the  Jadgo,  be  doliverecl  to  the  claimant  on  giving  bond  to  the  United  States, 
and  on  prodocing  a  certificate  ft\>m  we  collector  of  the  district  that  the  duties  on  the  goods  and  tonnage  dntj 
on  the  Khip  bad  been  paid;  y««t  Judge  Pickering,  with  Intent  to  evade  the  act  of  Congress,  ordered  the  ship  to 
be  restored  to  the  claimant  wlthont  producing  the  eertlflcate  of  payment  of  duties  and  tonnage  dnty. 

i.  That  at  the  district  court  of  New  Hampshire  in  November,  IdOd,  the  collector  having  libelled  said  ship 
because  of  said  unlawftil  unlading  of  goods  and  prayed  her  forfniture  to  the  United  States,  yet  Judge  Pickering, 
with  intent  to  defeat  the  Just  claims  of  the  United  States,  refused  to  hear  the  testimony  of  witnesses  produced 
to  sustain  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  and  without  hearing  them,  did  order  and  decree  said  ship  to  be 
restored  to  the  claimant  contrary  to  law. 

3.  That  the  act  of  24th  September.  1789,  authorizes  an  appeal  to  the  dronit  oourt  In  such  case,  and  the 
United  States  district  attorney  ^d  claim  an  appeal  ftt»m  Sajd  decree,  yet  said  Judge,  disregardlug  the  law, 
Intending  to  iqjure  the  revenues,  refb^ed  to  hIIow  an  appeal.  * 

4.  That  Jitdire  Pickering  being  a  man  of  loose  morals  and  intemperate  habits,  on  11th  and  12th  November, 
ISOS,  did  appear  on  the  bvneh  of  hto  court  for  tiie  purpose  of  administering  Justice  in  a  state  of  total  intoxiea- 
eation  produced  by  Inebriating  liquors,  and  did  then  and  there  fluently  and  in  a  most  proAine  and  indecent 
manner  invoke  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.    ( Annals  of  Congress  of  1803-4,  p.  319.) 

*  1.  Thia  case  was  thus  commented  on  during  Peck's  trial: 

"  I  admit  that  if  the  cl^a^ge  against  a  judge  be  merely  an  illegal  decision  or  a  question  of  property  in  a  eieil 
eande,  his  error  ought  to  be  gross  and  piupable  indeed  to  justify  the  inference  of  a  criminal  intention  and  to 
convict  him  upon- an  Impeachment.  And  yet  one  ease  of  this  cnaracter  occurred  in  our  hlntory.  JndKe  Pick- 
ering was  tried  and  condemned  upon  all  the  four  articles  exhibited  against  him,  although  the  first  three  con- 
tained no  other  charge  than  that  of  making  deciiilons  contrary  to  law  in  a  cause  involving  a  mere  queMtioo  of 
property ;  and  then  refhsing  to  grant  the  party  ii\)ured  an  appeal  from  his  decision,  to  which  he  was  entitled." 
(  Per  Buchanan,  in  Peek's  Trial,  428.) 

Mr.  Nicholson  arguendo,  2Ctiase's  Trial,  341,  in  referring  to  Pickering's  case,  says,  he  "was  Impeached  for 
draukcnness  and  profane  swearing  on  the  bench,  although  there  is  no  law  of  the  United  States  forbidding 
them.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  law  punishing  either  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  offence 
was  committed.  It  was  mXd  by  one  of  the  counsel  that  these  were  indictable  offences.  I,  however,  do  not 
know  where ;  certainiv  not  In  England.  Drunkenness  is  punishable  there  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but 
tbe  temporal  magiiitrate  never  had  any  power  over  it  until  it  was  given  by  a  statute  of  James  I,  aud  even 
then  the  power  wax  not  to  be  exercised  by  the  cotuts,  but  only  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  is  no  w  the  ease  in 
Maryland,  -where  a  small  fine  may  be  imposed.** 

Mr.  Harper  had  said :  "  Hiibitual  drunkenness  In  a  Judge  and  profane  swearing  in  any  person  are  indictabla 
offences,  [at  common  law.]  And  if  they  were  not,  still  they  are  violations  of  tbe  law.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Uiere  hi  a  statute  agiUnst  drunkeiuiess  and  profene  swearing.  But  they  are  offences  against  good  morals, 
and  as  such  are  forbidden  by  the  common  law.  They  are  offences  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  *'  ( 2  Chase's 
Trial,  SS9,  400.) 

t  There  were  eight  articles  of  impeachment : 

1.  That  on  tbe  trial  of  Fries  for  treason  in  Uie  circuit  oourt  of  the  United  States  for  Pennsylvania,  in  April, 
ieOQ.be 

(1.)  Prepared  and  ftimished  counsel  an  opinion  in  writing  on  the  <iiiestions  of  law  in  the  case  before  trial  or 
argument. 

(2.)  Restricted  Friea's  counsel  from  recurring  to  certain  English  authorities  and  statutes  of  the  United  -Statef 
liltutratlTe  of  positions  for  defence. 

(3.)  Denied  counsel  for  defence  the  right  to  argue  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  Jury,  endeavoring  to  wrest  firom 
the  jniy  the  right  to  determine  questions  of  law. 

2.  At  tbe  circuit  ootirt  at  Richmond,  in  May,  1800,  Cellender  was  arraigned  for  libel  on  John  Adams,  then 
President,  and  the  Judge,  with  intent  to  procure  his  conviction,  overruled  the  objection  of  Batttft^t,  one  of  the 
Jury,  who  wished  to  be  excused  because  he  bad  made  up  his  mind,  and  required  him  to  sit  on  the  jury. 

3.  That  with  same  intent  the  Judge  refused  to  permit  the  evidence  of  a  witness  to  be  given,  on  prt-t<>nce  that 
tbe  witness  could  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  one  of  the  charges  contained  in  an  indictment  embracing 
more  than  one  fact. 

4.  Injustice  and  partiality  in  said  case : 

(1.)  In  eonpelllng  prisoner's  counsel  to  reduce  to  writing  all  questions  proposed  to  be  put  to  that  witness. 
(2.)  In  reftiaing  to  postpone  the  trial  on  a  sufficient  aflidavit  filed. 
(3.)  Rude  and  contemptnons  expressions  to  eonnseL 

(4.)  Repeated  and  vexatious  Interruptions  of  counsel.  Inducing  them  to  abandon  their  cause  and  client. 
5u  That  the  judge  awarded  a  capiat  for  the  arrest  of  sold  Callender,  when  the  statute  of  Virgluia  iu  such  case 
only  authorised  a  summons  requiring  the  accusM  to  answer. 

6.  The  judge  required  Callender  to  submit  to  trial  during  the  term  at  which  he  was  Indicted,  In  violation  of 
th«>  statute  of  VirglniA,  declaring  that  the  acoused  shall  not  answer  until  the  next  succeeding  term ;  the  United 
Stales  judidary  act  of  24th  September,  1789,  recognizing  the  State  laws  as  rules  of  decision. 

7.  At  the  dKuit  oourt  in  Delaware,  hi  June,  1800,  the  judge  reAised  to  discharge  tbe  grand  jury,  although 
entreated  by  several  of  the  jury  to  do  so,  and  after  the  Jury  had  regularly  declared  through  their  foreman  that 
they  had  found  no  bills  of  indictment,  nor  had  anv  presentment  to  make,  and  in»iructed  the  jury  that  it  waa 
thi'ir  dnty  to  look  after  a  eertain  seditions  printer  living  in  Wilmington.  And  the  judge  ei^oined  on  the  district 
attorney  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  file  of  a  newspaper  printed  at  Wilmington,  to  find  some  pstisago  which 
might  ttamish  the  ground-work  of  a  prosecution — all  with  intent  to  procure  the  prosecution  of  said  printer. 

8.  That  the  judge  at  the  circuit  court  at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1803,  perverted  his  official  right  and  doty  to 
address  the  grand  jury,  delivering  to  them  an  infiammatoiy  political  harangue,  with  intent  to  excite  the  people 
of  Maryland  against  their  State  government  and  agataist  the  United  States. 

IHJs  address  was  in  part  against  QnlTersal  foifrac^i 
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Court  of  tbe  United  States.  In  this  case  it  was  insisted  for  tbe  accused  Aat 
**  no  jndge  can  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office  for  anj  act  or  offence  for 
which  he  coald  not  be  indicted,"  either  bj  statute  or  common  law.*  But  this 
was  denied  with  convincing  argument,t  and  was  practically  abandoned  by  the 
defence.| 

In  1830,  James  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  Mis- 
souri, was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  imprisoning  and 
suspending  from  practice  an  attorney  of  his  cottrt.§  The  argument  for  the 
prosecution  alluded  to  the  proposition  stated  in  Chase's  trial,  **  that  a  judge  can- 
not be  impeached  for  any  offence  which  is  not  indictable  ;"||  but  the  counsel 
for  the  accused  repudiated  any  such  doctrine  as  a  ground  of  defence.^ 

Mr.  Wirt  did  not  hazard  his  reputation  by  any  such  claim.  **  Peck  was  not 
convicted. 

The  case  of  West  W.  Humphreys,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  of  Tennessee,  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  an  officer  was  impeach- 
able without  having  committed  a  statutory  or  common  law  offence.tt 

*  1.  Chaiie'8  TriHl,  9-18,  per  Clark.    Per  Lee  107,  citing  2  Bacon  97.    Per  Martin  137.    Per  Harper  S54-9. 

Judge  ChMse  in  hiii  answer  declared  that  he  was  only  liable  for  a  mindemeanor,  "  oonidJitlng  in  some  act  dna« 
or  omitted  in  violation  of  law  forbidding  or  oommaoding  it,"  and  that  he  was  not  Impeachable  "except  for 
some  oflenco  for  which  he  may  be  Indicted  :**  (J.  Chase's  TrfsJ,  47,  48 ;  1  Story  on  Const,  $  796,  note;  4  EUl- 
ott's  Debates  262.) 

1 1  Chase's  Trial  353,  per  CampbelL  Per  Rodner,  318.  3  Chase's  Trial  335,  339-340.  per  Nicholson.  1 
Chase's  Trial  335,  352 ;  2  CbaKu'tf  351.  "  It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  accaii*>d  has  transgressed  the  line  of 
his  ofBcial  duty  in  violation  of  tbe  laws  of  his  country,  and  that  this  conduct  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  impuie  and  corrupt  motives:'*  (1  Chase's  Trial,  353,  perCampbeil.)  "Violation  of  ofBcial  duty, 
whether  it  be  a  proceeding  against  a  positive  law  or  a  proceeding  unwarranted  by  law :"  ( 9  Chase's  TriSLl,340, 
per  Nicholson.) 

t3  Chase's  Trial  255,  per  Harper. 

On  Peck's  Trial  427,  Buchanan  said :  "  The  principle  Hslrly  to  be  deduced  from  all  the  argnments  on  the 
trial  of  Judge  Chase,  and  from  the  votes  of  the  Senate  on  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him,"  was  to 
hold  that  a  violation  of  the  Conntltution  or  law  was  Impeachable,  "  in  opposition  to  the  principle  *  *  that 
in  order  to  render  an  offence  impeachable  it  must  be  indictable." 

§  The  charge  was  that,  nn  Jndge  of  the  district  court  for  Mlniouri,  he  on  the  Slst  April,  18S6,  imprisoned  L.  E 
Lawless,  an  attorney,  for  tweoty-four  hours  and  suspended  him  for  eighteen  months  fh>m  practicing  law,  for 
an  alleged  contempt  of  court  in  publishing  a  newspaper  article  reviewing  a  published  decision  of  said  judge; 
that  said  Judge,  unmindfal  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  that  "  he  held  the  same  by  the  Constitution  during 
good  behavior  only,  with  Intvnt  wrongfhlly  and  unjustly  to  oppresM,  imprinon,  and  injure  said  Lawless,  4tcr 
jBls  answer  conceded  a  liability  to  impeachment  on  facts  which  would  not  be  indictable. 

ii  Peck's  Trial  306,  per  Wlckllffe. 

^  Mr.  Meredith's  propositions  were  (Peck's  Trial  327,)  that  the  court  had  the  power  to  punish  eontempti; 
that  the  case  of  Lawle-s  was  a  contempt  proper  for  its  exercise ;  that  the  punishment  was  proper ;  and  lartly, 
"  that  if  the  court  had  not  the  power,  or  if  having  it,  the  case  was  not  a  case  proper  for  its  application ;  still 
the  act  did  not  proceed  from  the  evil  and  malicious  Intention  with  which  it  Is  charged,  and  which  It  is  abso* 
lutely  necoMMury  should  have  accompanied  it  to  constitute  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable  offence. 

Judge  Peck,  in  the  anMwer  to  his  Impeachment,  said : 

**  In  the  digested  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  follows  the  report  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  managers  who  conducted  that  Impeachment,  (against  Warren  Hastings,)  It  will  be  seen,  too,  thai 
in  the  estimation  of  that  committee  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  law  ftimlsh  no  rule  whatever  for  the  proceed- 
ings in  an  Impeachment,  tbe  latter  being  governed  by  no  other  law  or  custom  than  the  lez  el  consuetudp  pariith 
menti,  which  left  the  house  at  perfect  liberty  to  pursue  the  great  ends  of  Justice  untrammelled  by  any  other 
rules  than  those  which  reason  and  public  utility  prescribe:"  (Peck's  Trial,  10;  see  2  Hale  P.  C,  chapter  SO 
page  150;  6  Howell's  State  Trial, ,  313,  316, 346,  note;  note  to  Lord  Capel's  case.  4  Howell's  State  Triak, 
12;  13  :  Case  oi  Earl  of  Danby.  A.  D.  1678;  11,  Howell's  State  Trials,  650;  4  Hatsel'sPuc,  71.  ) 

**  He  cites  the  opinion  of  Kent  in  a  case  In  5  Johns,  Rep.  291,  whlcJi  was  a  civil  action  against  Ohaneelkr 
Lansing  for  punishing  a  contempt.  Kent  says:  "  There  must  be  the  teUnter  or  intentional  violation  of  tkt 
euuuu,  and  this  can  never  hb  Imputed  to  the  Judicial  proceedings  of  a  court.  It  would  be  an  impeacbable 
offence,  which  can  never  be  averred  or  shown  but  under  the  process  of  Impeachment."  He  oonoeded  that  sn 
ivtentional  violation  of  the  lav>  teas  impeachable,  and  cited  Erskine's  Speedies,  vol.  1, 374,  (New  York  ed.  1813.) 
to  show  that  impeachment  should  be  used  as  an  example  "to  corruption  and  wilftil  abuse  of  authority  "by  extta 
legal  pains." 

And,  referring  to  Hammond  v.  HoweU,  1  Mod.  184,  2  Id.  218,  and  the  remark  that  complaint  should  be  miMle 
to  the  king  to  secure  the  removal  of  a  judge  who  had  unlawfully  imprisoned  a  Juror  for  contempt,  said,  that 
course  was  proper  "if  the  Judge  bad  acted  corruptly ^  *  *  tiiat  Is,  with  a  wicked  intention  to  oppreaa  aader 
color  of  law."    (Peck's  Trial,  493, 495.) 

ft  The  charges  were : 

1.  For  advocating  (Recession  in  a  public  tpetek  at  Nashville,  December  29, 1660. 

2.  For  openly  supporting  and  advocating  the  Tennessee  ordinance  of  secession. 

3.  For  aid  in  organizing  armed  rebellion. 

4.  For  conspiring  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  others  to  oppose  by  fbrce  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  For  neglecting  and  reftising  to  hold  the  district  court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  For  acting  as  a  confederate  Judge,  and,  as  such,  sentencing  men  to  be  banished  and  imprisoned,  andthdr 
property  to  be  confiscated,  for  their  loyal^,  "  and  especially  of  property  of  one  Andrew  Johnson.**       ' 

7.  For  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  "one  William  6.  Brownlow,  oxercidng  authority  as  Judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  Confederate  States." 

He  was  convicted  on  all  the  articles  eeoerallf  by  a  TOte  on  ecM,  except  tiiat  part  of  art.  6^  which  charges  him 
With  coiUUeatiDg  the  property  of  Andrew  Johiuon.    (A  Globe,  1861-2,  pL  4,  p.  9950.) 
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In  fact,  the  charffe  of  advocating  secession  was  a  crime  of  vhich  half  the 
leading  politicians  of  tho  south  had  been  guilty  for  maaj  years.  In  the  seven 
articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  two  may  be  said  to  charge  treason  ;  and 
it  may  be  claimed  that  one  good  article  will  sustain  a  conviction,  by  way  of 
analogy  to  the  doctrine  that  one  good  count  in  an  indictment,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  bad  ones^  will  sustain  a  sentence.  But  even  this  is  not  law  in 
England.*  But  there  is  no  analogy.  The  Senate,  by  a  separate  vote  on  each 
article,  speeifieally  passed  on  the  sufficiency  of  ea<;h  article  to  constitute  an 
impeachable  offence,  while  a  jury  passes  generally  on  all  the  counts  of  an  indict- 
ment And  it  IS  to  be  observed  that  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Oommittee, 
recommending  impeachment,  did  not  charge  treason  or  other  indictable  crime,  nor 
was  there  evidence  of  any ;  t  and  on  the  trial  of  the  case  no  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  right  to  convict  on  each  of  the  articles.  The  cases  tried  in  the  States 
fiilly  sustain  the  same  view,  both  before  and  since  the  adoption  of  our  national 
Constitution.! 

Judge  Addison  §  was  impeached  in  Pennsylvania  in  1802,  and  his  defence 
was  that  he  had  committed  no  act  indictable  at  common  law ;  but  the  senate 
almost  unanimously  convicted  him,  utterly  repudiating  that  as  a  defence. 

*RMgina^.  aOonnM,  11  CUrk  A  Fin.  15;  9  JarUt,  30;  Whartoa**  Crim.  Law,  $  3047. 
f  Report  Mo.  44,  9d  Sonion  37th  Ck>iigreM,  toL  3  of  Houae  Beports. 

t  On  the  12th  jnly,  1788,  three  of  the  Jndgeii  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  Penntiylvnnla  attached  and  fined 
Ofwald  £10,  and  impriaoned  him  one  month,  for  publlnhing  a  newspaper  article  hiiving  a  tendency  to  preju- 
dice the  public  with  re«pect  to  the  morite  of  a  cauiie  depending  iu  coart.    (1  D.illiw,  319.) 

On  5ih  S«ptemi)er,  1788,  Oswald  memorialized  the  general  aatiembly  to  determine  "whether  the  Judges  did 
not  Inftioge  the  Constitution  in  cUrect  terms  In  the  sentence  they  had  pronouneed ;  and  whether,  of  ooune, 
they  had  not  made  themselves  proper  objects  of  impeachment." 

The  Houee,  in  oommittee  of  the  whole,  heard  the  evidence.  Mr.  Lewis,  a  member,  maintained  that  the 
only  grounds  of  impeachment  were  briberv,  corruption,  groM  impartiality,  or  wilful  and  arbitrary  oppresnion — 
none  of  which  being  proved,  the  memorial  ought  to  be  cUHmissedL 

Mr.  Finley,  then  a  member,  said:  "  Though  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  pronounce  that  the  decision  of  tho 
Sapreme  Court  was  a  deviation  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  frame  of  government,  yet  ho  did  not  mean  to 
anert  that  any  ground  has  been  shown  for  the  impeachment  ot  the  Judgen.  Bnt,  on  the  contrary,  he  aerre^d 
that  bribery,  corruption,  or  wilfttl  aad  arbitrary  infraction  of  the  law,  were  the  only  true  causes  for  imttttuting 
a  prosecution  of  that  nature."    (See  1  Dallas,  335;  Addison's  Trial.  129.) 

The  Honne  resolved,  by  34  to  93,  that  the  charges  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  proceedings  in  the  Judges  of  the 
Sapreme  Court  are  unsapporied  l9y  the  testimony  introduced,  and  oouiiequeutly  that  there  is  uo  just  cause  for 
hupeacfaing  the  said  Justices.    ( Sea  the  report  of  this  caMO  in  1  Dallas,  3d  ed.,  Phila.  1830.  p.  .35.)  [:i.29].) 

On  the  trial  of  Chatte,  Mr.  Rodney,  referring  to  this  caM,  said :  "  Three  of  the  Jndgon  of  the  Supreme 
Coort  were  accused  of  flning  and  imprisoning,  without  the  Intervention  of  a  Jury,  a  fellow-citizen  for  publiithing 
a  psper  which  they  considered  as  a  eont-empt  of  court.  The  Judges  were  defended  by  two  mont  able  and  elo- 
qaent  counsel,  who  contended  that  the  Constitution,  the  laws  and  the  practice  of  Pennsylvania,  by  adopting 
the  common-law  doctrines  on  the  subject.  Justified  the  proceeding,  and  that  if  there  was  no  law  to  Justify  it, 
their  conduct  flowed  from  an  honest  error  in  Judgment  But,  nir,  they  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  the  position 
contended  for  on  this  oeeasloB,  that  to  support  an  impeachment  the  conduct  of  a  Judge  must  be  such  as  to  sub- 
feet  him  to  an  lodlctraent."    (See  3  Chase's  Trial  399.) 

^  Impeachment  of  Alexander  Addison,  president  Judge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  Westmoreland 
nd  other  counties,  180S-^  convicted  of—  1.  Directing  a  Jury  that  the  address  of  an  associate  Judge  to  them 
"had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  th«m;"  and  2.  Preventing  an  associate  indge  from  addrendng 
the  grand  Jury  concerning  their  duties,  by  denying  the  right,  and  by  leaving  the  bench,  and  thus  irregularly 
•Aonndng  the  court."    (Addison's  Trial,  by  Thomas  Lloyd,  dd  ed..  Lancaster,  1803.) 

Mr.  McKean,  one  of  the  managers,  in  opening  the  trial,  said :  "  Offenees  under  color  of  oiBoe  *  *  hara 
aiways  twen  considered  as  the  moat  proper,  and  of  course  the  usual  ground  of  Impeachment  Thev  are  such 
as  the  ordinary  magistrates  cannot  or  dare  not  punish.  *  *  It  often  hi^tpens  that  oflieers  may  ana  do  abuse 
their  power  to  the  ii^nry  of  the  commonwealth,  and  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  render  their 
eoodnet  cognisable  beforo  tba  ordinary  tribonala  of  jiutice,  so  as  to  proceed  by  indictment  or  informatioa.'' 
(See  Addison's  Trial,  31.) 

la  Pemisylvanla  the  conrta  CDtorlain  Jurisdiction  of  common•l^w  erimea.  The  Attorney  (general  Sled  a 
motion  for  a  rule  against  Addiaon,  to  show  eanae  in  the  Supreme  Court  why  kq  information  should  not  be 
iUed  against  him.  The  court  held  that  It  waa  the  right  of  the  associate  Judge  to  address  the  grand  Jury ;  bat 
the  court,  per  Chief  Justice  Shippen,  said :  "  The  affidavit  does  not  state  malice.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  mia- 
taka  of  right  Unlesa  a  crime  is  stated  the  court  cannot  take  cognisance.  There  may  be  another  remedy, 
fby  impeaehmeut.J  It  does  not  lie  with  us  to  say  what  that  is.  The  proceeding  was  arbitrary,  unbecoming, 
unhandsome,  ungentlemanly,  unmannerly,  and  improper ;  but  there  not  being  an  imputation  of  wilAil  mlabe- 
havior  and  malice,  it  is  not  indictable  or  the  subject  of  an  information."    (Triid.  70.) 

Jadge  Addison,  in  his  defence,  sa^d :  "No  impeachment  will  lie  but  for  a  misdemeanor  in  office,  and  every 
misdemeanor  in  ofBce  Is  Indictable ;  the  officer  impeached  aUU  remains  liable  to  Indictment  trial.  Judgment, 
and  punishment  according  tO  law.  An  impeachment  lies  only  where  an  indictment  lies ;  uo  officer  can  be 
convicted  on  an  impeachment  who  ought  not  to  be  convicted  on  an  Indictment ;  and  the  punishment  on 
irapeechment  la  cumulative— not  exclusive.  The  acts  for  which  an  officer  may  be  Impeached  are  precisely  those 
for  which  he  may  be  Indicted  aa  an  officer ;  misdemeanors  in  office,  offences  or  unlawful  acts  done  with  an 
tvil  intention  hi  hU  official  capadtv."    (Trial,  104.) 

'  A  mere  unlawful  act  fh>m  a  nustake  or  error  in  Judgment  cannot  be  alleged  aa  a  [impeachable]  eriSM. 
Sot  only  wrong,  but  wQful  wrong  must  be  made  out  or  the  offence  is  not  complete."    (Page  118.) 

Though  a  Judge  acts  unlawfhily  and  unconstitutionally,  he  cannot  t>e  convicted  on  an  impeachment  imleii 
he  has  acted  wilfhlly  so.**    (Page,  139 ;  see  1  Dallas,  335.) 

Bnt  thla  poaition  waa  denied,  and  Addiaon  waa  found  guilty  by  a  vote  of  20  to  4.  (See  thia  case  referred  tOb 
2Chaae*s'rrial,396L) 
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In  MaBsacbnsettB,*  the  rnle  is  well  settled  in  eonfonnitj  with  what  seems  to 
be  the  recognized  doctrine  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

^mong  the  cases  tried  with  great  learning  and  ability  there»  is  that  of  James 
Pre8cott,t  who  was  convicted  before  the  senate. 

Mr.  Blakb,!  for  the  defiance,  insisted  that  impeachment  is  '*  a  process  which 
can  only  be  resorted  to  for  the  punishment  of  some  great  offence  against  a  known, 
settled  law  of  the  land."  The  prosecntion  maintained  '*  that  anj  wilful  viola- 
tion of  law,  or  anj  wilful  and  corrupt  act  of  omission  or  commission  in  execution 
or  under  color  of  office  *  ^  is  such  an  act  of  misconduct  and  maladminis- 
tration  in  office  as  will  render  him  liable  to  punishment  by  impeachmeut."§ 

Chief  Justice  Chasb  evidently  holds  that  a  failure  to  perform  official  duty  is 
impeachable,  without  reference  to  its  indictable  character  or  the  motives  therefor. 
And  further,  that  the  Senate  is  so  entirely  the  exclusive  judge  of  what  is  official 
delinquency,  that  the  President  cannot  protect  himself  against  impeachment  for 
a  failure  to  execute  a  law  by  the  decree  of  a  court  enjoining  him  therefrom. 

On  the  15th  April,  1867,  in  refusing  the  application  of  the  so-called  State  of 


*  The  MasMchiuetti  CMM I 

1.  Impeachment  of  WllUaoi  Greenleaf .  aheriff  of  Worcenter  conuty,  1788.  ConTl«t«d~-(l.)  Of  detaining  for 
bin  prirate  nm  public  moneyii,  whan  tba  commonwealth  haw  a  right  thereto ;  (2.)  Of  exhibiting  divbonekt 
accounts  of  taxes  collected;  (3.)  Of  detainhig  for  two  yearn  pabllc  moneys  from  town  of  Petemhiun;  (4.)  Of 
procuring  fkx>m  the  treanirer  of  commonwealth  aa  execntion  for  money  previonsly  collected  by  kim ,  (5.)  Of 
false  returns  on  executions;  (6.)  Of  procaring  a  warrant  of  distress  for  money  previously  paid  Um. 

2.  Impeachment  of  William  Hunt,  a  JUMtice  of  the  peace  of  Wntertown,  1794.  Convicted  of  entering  on  his 
docket,  on  the  trial  day  of  causes,  the  personal  appearance  of  plaintiff,  who  were  absent,  tho  ugh  defendants 
demanded  their  appearance.    The  senate  found  Hunt  guilty,  but  suspended  Judgment  for  a  year. 

3.  loipeachment  of  John  Yinal,  a  Jiistice  of  the  peace  of  Suffolk  county,  1800.  Convicted  of  extortion  and 
bribery. 

4.  Impeachment  of  Moses  Copeland,  a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  Lincoln  county,  l807-*8.  Acquitted  on 
chargttt :  lot.  That  he  bought  a  note  indorsed  in  blank,  and  entertained  suit  la  name  of  Samnel  Kingtibary, 
and  rendered  Judgment,  though  in  fact  the  note  was  Copeland's;  2d.  For  defaulting  a  defendaat^  and  entering 
Judgment  before  tliv  hour  set  for  trial ;  3d.  Bribery 

5.  Impeachment  of  James  Prescott,  Judge  of  probate  for  Middlesex,  1821.  Convicted  of  exacting  illegal  fees, 
and  of  inserting  by  interlineation  in  a  guardian's  account,  previously  sworn  to,  an  item  due  to  and  paid  to  him- 
81' Iff  and  ttien  of  settling  the  account  as  Judge. 

See  "  Prescott's  Trial,  by  Pickering  and  Gardner,  Boston,  1821."  In  the  appendix  is  an  abstract  of  the  pre- 
ceding impeachments.  On  the  trial  of  Prescott,  it  was  Mitd  by  Mr.  Blake,  arguendo,  that  "  within  the  compaes 
of  forty  long  years,  three  or  four  solitair  instances  of  trial  by  impeachment  liave  occurred  in  this  oommon* 
wenlth.  Of  these,  two  I  believe  [three J  resulted  in  a  conviction ;  and  I  feel  myself  jniitifled  In  stating,  that  in 
neither  of  the  instances  alluded  to  was  there  any  point  of  constitutional  law  involved  in  the  inqoiry." 

This  case  was  conducted  with  great  ability. 

And  see  Report  of  the  Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Edward  Shippen,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Others, 
before  the  Senate  of  that  State,  in  1805,  by  Wm.  Hamilton. 

Trial  of  George  W.  Smith,  County  Judge  of  Oneida  county,  before  the  Senate  of  New  York,  1866w 

Trial  of  Impeachment  of  Levi  Hubbell,  Judge  of  the  Second  Circuit,  by  the  Senate  of  Wisconsin,  June,  18S3w 

"An  Account  of  the  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  the  late  Francis  Hopkiason,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  Printed  by  Francis  Bailey,  Philadelpliia,  1791." 

He  was  tried  and  acquitted  in  November  and  December,  178(1. 

The  same  volume  contains  "An  Account  of  the  Impeachment,  Trial,  and  Acquittal  of  John  NiehoUon,  Eaq., 
Comptroller  General  of  Pennsylvania." 

He  was  acquitted  April  7,  1794. 

t  In  1821,  Prescott,  a  Judge  of  probate,  was  Impeached  before  the  senate  of  MaMachuetti.  The  IStk 
article  charged  that  Ware  was  guardian  of  Bircli,  a  non  eompo*  mentis ;  that  Grout,  one  of  the  overseen  of 
the  poor,  hod  some  controversy  with  the  guardian  as  to  some  property  of  the  ward  not  involved  in  the  account; 
that  the  Judge,  as  attorney,  advised  the  parties,  and  charged,  and  was  paid  five  dollars  by  the  guardian  th«>rp' 
for ;  that  the  Judge  interlined  this  item  in  the  account  which  had  been  prevlonly  sworn  to,  and  settled  the 
account  allowing  this  item :  Prescott's  Trial,  169.  The  law  did  not  prohibit  Judgea  from  acting  as  attorneys  in 
matters  not  coming  before  their  court. 

It  was  objected  by  the  defence  that  this  wu  not  an  offence  Indictable,  and  so  not  Impeachable :  that  espe- 
cially was  this  so  in  Massachusetts,  since  the  constitution  authortaed  a  removal  upon  the  addnMw  of  l>oth  houses 
of  the  legislature  for  any  cause,  and  left  impeachment  against "  officers  for  misconduct  or  maladministration  in 
their  offices." 

But  one  of  the  managers  said  in  substance :  *'  We  stand  here  on  no  statute,  on  no  particular  law  of  the  eom- 
monwealth ;  there  is  none  for  such  a  case.  We  stand  here  upon  the  broad  principles  of  the  ooramon  law— <^ 
common  Justice  *  *  Such  conduct  is  disgraceful  and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  all  ^viliaed  nationa  *  * 
We  have  ^hown  the  conduct  of  the  respondent  *  *  to  have  been  grosidy  improper  and  misofaieroas  In  its 
tendency ;  this  iii  quite  enough ;  he  has  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  office,  and  therefore  on^t  to  be  impeached 
and  removed."   ( Prescott's  Trial,  149.    See  Dntton's  remarks,  19^-4.) 

And  so  the  senate  decided  by  a  vote  of  19  to  6,  and  convicted  Judge  Prescott 

X  Prescott's  Trial,  114.  He  quoted  4  Blackstono  259,  that  impeachment  "  is  a  prosecution  of  the  already 
known  and  established  law ;  "  and  2  Wooddeson  611 ;  and  part  1  of  Dolby's  Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Qneon, 

E.  841,  on  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  for  adultery,  where  it  was  said  by  tho  Earl  of  Liverpool.  "  he  knew  not 
ow  thf  y  conld  make  that  a  subject  of  impeachment,  which  by  the  law  of  England  was  not  a  crime.'* 
Mr.  W  ebster  for  the  defence  said :  "  An  impeachment  Is  a  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  existing  laws.* 
(Prescott's  Trial.  164.) 

§  Prescott's  Trial  182,  per  Shaw.    See  Dutton's  ipeech  194. 
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Hissiasippi  for  leave  to  file  a  bill  to  enjoin  the  execution  of  the  "  recons traction 
acts"  of  Congress,  be  said  : 

Suppose  the  bill  filed  and  the  injunction  prayed  for  be  allowed.  If  the  President  refuse 
obedience,  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  court  is  without  power  to  enforce  its  process.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  President  complies  with  the  order  of  the  court,  and  refuses  to  execute 
the  act  of  Congress,  is  it  not  clear  that  a  collision  may  occur  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  government  ?  May  not  the  House  of  Representatives  impeach 
the  President  for  such  refusal  7  And  in  that  case  could  this  court  interpose  in  behalf  of  the 
Plesident,  thus  endangered  bv  compliance  with  its  mandate,  and  restrain  by  Idj  unction  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  sittings  as  a  court  of  impeachment  ?  Would  the  strange 
Boecttcle  be  ofEsred  to  the  public  wonder  of  an  attempt  by  this  court  to  arrest  proceedings  in 
tflst  court  r 

These  questions  answer  themselves. 

The  question  whether  aa  act  is  impeachable  which  is  not  indictable  at  com- 
moQ  law  when  committed  bj  officers  who  are  answerable  by  indictmenti  ia 
only  important  to  determine  how  far  the  remedy  by  impeachment  extends. 
Bat  almost  every  conceivable  act  of  official  misdemeanor  is  at  common  law 
indictable,  thoagh,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  the  higher  officers  are  not  liable 
to  proeecutioii  in  the  ordinary  courts  for  official  misdemeanors. 

But  the  question,  as  already  shown,  is  put  at  rest  by  the  practice  in  England^ 
by  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  opinions  of  its  framers,  by  con- 
temporaneous exposition,  by  the  uniform  usage  under  it,  and  by  the  united 
opinion  of  all  the  elementary. writers.  The  value  of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss,  as  they  are  understood  by  all  lawyers.* 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  violation  of  a  public  statute,  though  the 
statute  in  terms  provides  no  punishment,  is  at  common  law  indictable. 

Bat  it  may  be  urged  that  if  an  officer,  charged  by  the  Constitution  and  his 
oath  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws,  knowingly  and  intentionally  sus- 
pends the  operation  of  a  particular  statute,  refuses  to  execute  another,  and 
violates  a  third,  but  does  so  with  a  view  to  promote  the  public  interest,  his 
motives  are  good,  and  he  is  not  impeachable.! 

This  view,  so  plausible  and  insidious,  is  nevertheless  so  dangerous  that  its 
Tery  monstrous  character  will  show  that  it  cannot  be  maintained.  An  example 
will  illustrate  it.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  with  the  initiatory  steps  of  the  rebel- 
lion the  President  had  declared  that  the  national  government  had  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  suppress  a  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  | 

Now,  whether  such  an  utterance  was  extorted  by  fear,  or  might  have  been 
an  honest  but  perverted  political  theory,  or  the  result  of  a  treasonable  purpose 
to  aid  traitots,  would  have  been  in  its  consequences  to  the  nation  all  the  same 
if  'it  could  have  controlled  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  This  sentiment,  believed 
and  acted  on,  would  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  government.  And 
must  the  nation  perish  because  a  President  honestly  believes  in  the  fatal  heresy 
that  the  Constitution  and  Congress  are  powerless  for  self-preservation  1  If  so, 
the  nation  mu8t  die  out  of  tender  regard  to  the  political  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
President?     The  same  fatal  error  of  opinion  and  conduct  will  be  impeachable 

'They  ore  dincuned In  Sedgrrlck  on  Statutory  and  GonsUtational  Construction. 

t  But  if  aa  ofBcer  act«  without  taw,  or  even  In  a  mere  mlntoterial  capacity,  but  kerning  no  dUcretion  under  a 
bw,  and  vIolateB  hlH  duty  lo  a»  to  Imperil  the  public  safety,  %e  U  Impeachable. 

Bittfa<^  saya :  '*  When  a  man  Beryet  in  a  Judicial  or  other  capacity  in  which  he  Is  eaUed  (by  law)  to  exerei$e 
'  jndfment  of  kit  owtt^  he  is  not  punbibable  for  a  mere  error  therein  or  for  a  mistake  of  the  law.  Here  the  act, 
to  be  cognisable  criminally  or  eren  civilly,  must  be  wllftil  and  corrupt."    (Criminal  Law,  913.) 

"Whan  a  statute  [or  the  Constitution]  fbrbids  a  thing  affecting  the  public,  but  provider  no  penalty,  the 
^Dg  of  it  Is  Indictable  at  common  law."  (535  [349]  187  [84  ])  "  Whenever  the  law,  statutory  or  common, 
eaiteon  one  a  duty  of  a  public  nature,  any  neglect  of  the  duty  or  act  done  In  isolation  of  it  is  indlctfU>le.'* 
(CrioBiaal  Lavr,  537  [350.]  9ia) 

The  same  rule  must  exint  when  no  law  authorizes  it.  But  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  rules  which 
pnvsil  in  ordinary  eourt«  have  no  application  in  impeachment  cases  except  as  the  reasons  upon  which  ^b»f 
i^.  commend  them  tn  the  consideration  of  and  adoption  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Is  governed  by  the  **  Ut 
u  cantiutudo  patliamenti:^ 

t  In  the  message  of  December  4,  1860,  tbe  President  said:  "The  power  to  make  war  against  a  State  Is  at 
▼aria&ee  with  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  ofthe  CJonstltution.  *  *  *.  Chur  Union  rests  upon  public  opinion. 
If  it  esonot  live  In  tbe  affvctions  of  the  people,  it  must  one  day  perish.  Congress  possesses  many  means  of 
preserving  it  by  coneillAtion ;  bat  the  aword  was  not  placed  In  their  hands  to  preierre  it  by  force.'* 

10  IP 
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in  one  Preflident  who  knows  the  right  and  yet  the  wrong  pursues,  while  another* 
who  believes  in  a  fallacy  because  he  loves  it,  will  escape  nnpaniehed,  though 
the  inherent  wrong  m  principle  and  in  effect  is  the. same  in  both  cases. 

If  the  President  would  nndertake  to  expel  Congress  as  an  illegal  body,  he 
eoold  scarcely  escape  impeachment  upon  a  plea  of  good  motives.  No  tyrant 
ever  yet  reigned  who  did  not  plead  good  motives  for  his  nsnrpations.  Bat  even 
these,  if  they  conld  be  so  in  fact,  never  sanctify  criminal  acts.  As  well  might 
larceny  be  justified  by  a  purpose  to  promote  charitable  objects,  as  violations  of 
the  Constitution  by  professions  of  securing  the  public  interest.  In  both  cases 
the  motive  is  iflegeUj  and  no  circumstances  can  justify  a  criminal  act  purposely 
committed.  Congress  may  withhold  punishment,  or  pass  acts  of  indemnity, 
just  as  the  President  may  pardon  crime;  but  crimiual  purposes,  studiously  per- 
sisted in,  present  no  case  for  clemency. 

This  subject,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ordinary  courts,  is  well  understood.  Sedg- 
wick, under  the  caption  '  Good  faith  no  excuse  for  violation  of  statutes,"  saya : 
"  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  rule  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
cannot  be  set  up  in  defence.  Ail  are  bonod  to  know  the  law,  and  this  holdn 
good  as  well  in  regard  to  common  as  to  statute  law,  as  well  in  regard  to  crimi- 
nal as  to  civil  cases.  In  regard  even  to  penal  laws,  it  is  strictly  true  that  igno- 
rance is  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of  a  statute  *  So  in  regard  to  frequent 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  exonerate  individuals  charged  with  disobe- 
dience to  penal  laws  on  the  ground  of  good  Jaiih  or  error  qfjudgmentt  it  has 
been  held  that  no  exctue  of  this  of  this  kind  will  avail  against  the  peremptory 
words  of  a  statute  imposing  a  penalty.  If  the  prohibited  act  has  been  done, 
the  penalty  must  be  paid."t 

And  this  but  reiterates  the  law  of  impeachment,  as  recognized  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  | 

Judges  have  been  impeached  in  England  ''  for  misinterpreting  the  laws,"  and 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  for  advising  "  against  a  war  with  Spain."  Yet  these  were 
doubtless  honest,  but  were  regarded  by  the  impeaching  power  as  mistaken  and 
pernicious  opinions. 

Even  Judge  Humphreys,  who  was  impeached  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  making  a  secession  speech,  may  have  honestly  believed  what  he  said, 

*  Smith  a.  Brown,  1  Wend.^  231 ;  Caswell «.  Allen,  7  JoAiu.,  63. 

t  Sedgwick  on  Stat.  &  Const.  Law,  100;  Cdleroft  Y.Oihbs,  5 Term  R.,  19;  Morrit  y.  PeopU^  3  Denlo,  381— 
409;  People  v.  BrookM,  1  Id.,  457.  On  the  trial  of  Warren  HaettngK,  it  was  argned  that  he  had  ezortad  his 
"  powers  for  the  public  good."  But  the  lord  clianoellor  gaid  "  hinoever  pure  his  intention*  mi^kt  have  been,  if 
he  violated  every  prindple  of  morality  and  JoMtice,  he  shoold  not  think  that  tmy  puhUo  eaagencg  ovgkt  to  he 
pleaded  ae  ajuMifiealion." 

March  2.  Lord  Thorlow  said:  "The  number  of  article!  preferred  were  twenty,  each  containing  a  great 
iiamber  of  allegations ;  of  this  number  the  Commons  had  given  no  evidence  upon  fourteen,  and  t^oi  veiy 
taconriderable  parts  of  tiiree  more." 

"The  impeachment,  however,  might  now  be  said  to  rest  upon  four  points — ^breach  of  Mth,  oppression,  and 
ii^JoBtioe,  as  Id  the  two  articles  of  Gbeyt  Sing  and  the  Begum ;  corruption,  as  in  the  article  of  the  presents ; 
and  a  wanton  waste  of  the  public  money  for  private  purposes,  as  in  the  contracts.  In  eonsiderfng  the  first 
two  pointd,  he  conceived  it  would  become  their  lordships  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  lir.  Hastings  was 
placed.  PoiMeKsed  of  absolute  power,  the  question  would  be,  had  he  exerted  that  power  for  the  pubilc  good, 
or  had  he  oq  aoy  occasion  been  actuated  by  base  or  malicious  motives  t  If  in  the  case  of  Clieyt  Sing  and  the 
Begums,  their  lordships  should  be  of  opinion  that  he  was  neither  malicious  nor  corrupt,  the  oharg«s  natar> 
ally  fell  to  the  ground." 

"  The  lord  chancellor  ooneurred  generally  In  what  had  fallen  Ihnn  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  but  ooufci  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Hastings  would  Oe  Justified  in  any  gross  abuse  of  the  arbitrary  power  which 
be  possessed,  even  though  It  should  be  made  clear  that  he  was  actuated  neltiier  by  corrupt  nor  by  malicioQS 
motives.  Mr.  Hastings  had  great  power  lodged  in  his  hands  undoubtedly.  Ho  was  responsible  to  his  coun< 
try  for  a  proper  use  of  that  power ;  and  however  pure  hie  intentione  might  have  been.  If  he  violated  every 
principle  of  morality  and  Justice,  he  should  not  think  that  any  public  exlgenoy  ought  to  be  pleaded  as  a  jusd- 
fieation. 

March  5.  The  lord  chancellor  said:  "  The  eoudnct  of  the  governor  general  In  relation  to  the  transactions 
with  Cheyt  Sing  in  the  year  1780,  appeared  to  him  to  stand  in  a  different  point  of  view,  and  to  call  for  ottier 
eonsiderations.  To  say  the  least  of  that  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  merited  a  certain  degree  of 
blame ;  but  how  far  it  might  rise  up  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  would  depend  on  other  and  future  pro< 
eeedings  of  the  governor  general  tlwt  yet  remained  to  be  discussed." 

tin  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville  it  was  insisted  that  his  use  of  the  public  money  was  not  impeacihabl^  mlcsi 
the  motive  was  guilty.  "  The  questUw  in  the  case, "  s^d  the  defence, "  as  in  all  eases,  is  the  motive  of  ttie  beart, 
netio  non  est  rsus,  »m  wsus  eit  rea  a  person  is  not  guilty  if  his  heart  is  not  guilty."  (AspemiMRep.,S90.)  But 
ia  the  questions  put  to  and  decided  by  the  Judges,  the  mcthe  was  ignored,  and  only  the  k^aHt^  of  bis  oondnct 
decided. 
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mi  niglii  have  tupposed  hn  motiTes  good;  bat  this  consideration  was  so  nnim- 
portant  that  it  was  never  once  mentioned  on  the  trial. 

The  resnlt  is,  that  ofi  impeachable  high  crime  or  mudemeamar  is  one  i»  ite  natwre 
er  consequencee  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  govern" 
ment  or  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  this  may  consist  of  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  oflaw^  of  an  official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act 
committed  or  omitted^  or,  without  violating  a  positive  law,  by  the  abuse  qfdis" 
crttionary  powers  from  improper  motives  or  for  an  improper  purpose. 

It  flhonld  be  nnderstood,  however,  that  while  this  is  a  proper  definition,  jet 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  power  of  impeachment  is  limited  to  teohnical 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  onlj.  It  may  reach  officers  who,  from  incapacity  or 
other  canse,  are  absolutely  unfit  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  when  no 
other  remedy  exists,  and  where  the  public  interests  imperatively  demand  it. 

When  no  other  remedy  can  protect  them,  the  interests  of  millions  of  people 
may  not  be  imperilled  from  tender  regard  to  official  tenure,  which  can  only  ba 
held  for  their  ruin. 

Mr.  Butlbr's  speech  occupied  three  hours  in  the  delivery,  with  the  exception 
of  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  which  was  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Senator 
Wilson,  when  he  had  spoken  about  two  hours.     When  he  concluded — 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  by  my  associates  to 
say  that  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  evidence  to  make  good  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  against  the  Pi^esident 
of  the  United  States.    My  associate,  Mr.  Wilson,  will  present  the  testimony. 

Mr^  JoBXSON.  We  cannot  hear,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  I  hope  the  honorable 
Manager  will  speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  repeat,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  ready  to  proceed 
with  testimony  to  make  good  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
my  associate,  Mr.  Wilson,  will  present  the  testimony. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  proceed  with  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  wish  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  managers  that,  not- 
withstanding many  of  the  documents  which  we  deem  important  to  be  presented 
in  evidence  have  been  set  out  iif  the  exhibits  accompanying  the  answers,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  answers,  we  still  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
introduce  the  documents  originally  by  way  of  guarding  against  any  mishaps 
that  might  arise  from  imperfect  copies  being  set  out  in  the  answer  and  in  the 
exhibits. 

I  offer  first,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  a  certified  copy  of  the  oath  of  the 
Picsident  of  the  United  States,  which  I  will  read : 

I  do  aoleniiil J  swear  that  I  will  faithfiillj  execute  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  1117  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
^  United  States. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

To  whicb  is  attached  the  following  certificate : 

I,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  hereby 
Mitify  that  on  this  i5th  day  of  April,  1865,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  personally  appeared  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice  President,  upon  whom,  by  the  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President,  the  doties  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  have  devolved,  and  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  office  above  set  forth* 

SALMON  P.  CHASE, 

.    C.J.5.C.  cr.5. 

The  docament  is  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  acting  Secretary  of  State, 
ttid  attested  hy  the  seal  of  the  department,  as  follows : 
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UmrcD  States  of  Amduca,  ]>Kr aetveht  or  State. 
r#  mil  i0wkmm  thempnmuiM  $hmU tamm^  gtmiimg : 

I  eeitifj  tlwt  the  doeomeiit  iMrato  amwxed  Is  a  oomet  eopj  of  die  original  filed  in  thii 
oepartineni*  

In  tostimmij  whereof  I,  Frederick  W.  Sewaid,  acting  Secretarj  of  Slate  of  the  United 
States  have  hereunto  snbecrihed  m  j  name  and  caoaed  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  he  affixed. 

Done  at  the  dtr  of  Washington,  Uiis  13th  daj  of  Mardi,  A.  D.  1863,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence ^  the  United  States  el  America  the  ninetj  second. 

F.  W.  SEWARD.    [SEAL.] 

I  now  offer  tbe  nominatioii  of  Mr.  Stanton  ma  Secretaiy  of  War  bj  Prerident 
Lincoln.    It  is  as  follows: 

IH  Executive  Sessioh,  Sehate  op  the  Urtted  States. 

Januarif  13,  1862. 

The  following  menage  was  leceiTed  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  hj  Mr. 
Nicolaj,  his  secretaiy : 

r«  th€  SemmU  of  the  Umited  8taUt : 

I  nominate  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  he  Secretary  of  War,  in  place  of 
Simon  Cameron,  nominated  to  he  minister  to  Rossis. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLK. 
EXECimvE  Mahsioh,  Jaaaarf  13,  1863. 

I  next  offer  and  will  read  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  executive  seflsion,  npon 

Baid  nomination : 

Ik  Execdtiye  Sessioh,  Senate  op  the  Uhtfed  States, 

JamuLTji  1&,  1862. 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  adrise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  he  Secretary  of  War,  agreeably  to  the  nomination. 

And  this  is  certified  hj  the  Secretarj  of  the  Senate,  as  follows  : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregninff  are  true  extracts  from  the  Joamal  of  the  Senate.  These  extracts  are  made 
and  cenifieo  under  the  snthoritT  of  the  act  approved  8th  August,  1846,  entitled  "An  act 
making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  legal  evidence.*' 
Given  onder  my  hand  at  Washington,  this  IJth  day  of  March,  1868. 

^  JOHN  W.  FORNEY, 

«  Secretary  of  the  Semmte, 

I  next  offer  a  copj  of  the  communication  made  to  the  Senate  December  12, 
1867,  by  the  President.  As  this  document  i8  somewhat  lengthj,  I  will  not 
read  it  unless  desired.  It  is  the  message  of  the  President  assigning  his  reasons 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Secretarj  of  War. 

Mr.  Stanbkrry   Read  it,if  jon  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  It  is  as  follows  : 

CommMmieationfrom  the  President  of  th»  United  Statee,  relating  to  the  euspenn^m  from  tht 

office  of  Secretary  of  War  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  Vmiied  StaUe : 

On  tbe  12th  of  Angnst  last  I  snspended  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  on  the  same  oay  designated  General  Grant  to  act  as  Secaretaiy  of  War 
ad  interim. 

The  following  are  eopies  of  the  Execntive  orders : 

"  EACUTTTB  MaNSIOV, 

Waehimgton,  Amgmat  12,  1867. 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me,  as  President,  by  the  Con«titntion 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  yon  are  hereby  snspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

"  Yon  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  8.  Gran^  who  has  this  day  been  authorized 
and  empowed  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all  records,  books,  papen,  and  other 
pnblic  property  now  in  yonr  custody  and  charge. 

"  Hon.  Edwih  M.  Stahton,  Secretary  of  War,'' 


ti 
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*'  ExEciiTiTE  Mansion, 
""  Wmskirngton,  D.  C.^  Augutt  12,  1867. 

"  Snt:  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  baying^  been  tbis  day  suspended  as  Secretary  of  War,  joa 
are  hereby  autborized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretiuy  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  at  once 
enter  upon  tbe  discbarffe  of  tbe  duties  of  the  office. 

'*  Tbe  Secretary  of  War  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  tbe  records,  books,  papers, 
and  other  public  property  now  in  bis  custody  and  charge. 

''General  Ult88£S  S.  Qhant,  Waskingtim^  D,  C.** 

Tbe  foUowini^  eommnmcation  was  reoeived  from  Mr.  Stanton: 

"  War  Department, 
"  Washington  Citjf,  August  12,  1867. 

"Sir  :  Tour  note  of  this  date  has  been  received,  informing  mo  that  by  virtue  of  tbe  powers 
and  autbority  vested  in  you  as  President,  bythe  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  func- 
tiontf  pertaining  to  the  same;  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to  transfer  to  General  Ulysses 
&  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
iuttnmf  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  my  custody  and  charge. 

"  Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  "of  tbe  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  without 
legal  cause  to  suspend  me  from  tbe  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all 
fouctions  pertaining  to  the  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer 
to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  public  pro[)erty  in  my  custody  as  Secretary. 

"£ut,  inasmuch  as  tbe  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been 
appointed  ad  interim^  and  has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  tbe  appointment,  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

'*To  the  PREsmENT." 

The  suspension  has  not  been  revoked,  and  the  business  of  the  War  Department  is  cxm- 
dncted  by  the  Secretary  ad  interim.  Prior  to  the  date  of  this  suspension  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  tbe  time  bad  arrived  when  it  was  proper  Mr.  Stanton  should  retire  from  mv 
cabinet.  The  mutual  confidence  and  accord  which  should  exist  in  such  a  relation  had  ceased. 
I  supposed  that  Mr.  Stauton  was  well  advised  that  his  continuance  in  the  cabinet  was  con- 
trary to  my  wishes,  for  I  had  repeatedly  given  him  so  to  understand  by  every  mode  short  of 
an  express  request  that  he  should  resign.  Having  «iraited  full  time  for  the  voluntary  action 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  ^nd  seeing  no  manifestation  on  his  part  of  an  intention  to  resign,  I  addressed 
lum  the  following  note  on  the  5th  of  August : 

*'SiR :  Public  considerations  of  a  high  cbaiaeter  constrain  me  to  say  that  your  resignation 
as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted.'^ 

To  this  note  I  received  the  following  reply : 

"  War  Department, 

*'  Washington,  August  5,  1667. 

"  Sir  :  Tour  note  this  day  has  been  received,  stating  that  public  considerations  of  a  higb 
character  constrain  you  to  say  that  my  resigpiation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

**In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  public  considerations  of  a  higb  character,  which 
alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  hea^  of  this  department,  constrain  me  not  to  resign 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 

"  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

"  Secretary  of  Warr 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  merely  a  declination  of  compliance  with  the  request  for 
lus  resiffnatjon ;  it  was  a  defiance,  and  something  more.  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  content  him- 
wlf  with  assuming  that  public  considerations  bearing  upon  his  continuance  in  office  form  as 
My  a  rale  of  action  for  nimself  as  for  the  President,  and  that  upon  so  delicate  a  question  as 
the  fitness  of  an  officJer  for  continuance  in  his  office,  the  officer  is  as  competent  and  as  impar- 
tial to  decide  as  bis  superior,  who  is  responsible  for  bis  conduct ;  but  he  goes  further,  and 
plainly  intimates  what  he  means  bv  '*  public  considerations  of  a  high  character ;"  and  this  is 
nothing  less  than  bis  loss  of  confioence  in  his  superior.  He  says  tl^at  these  public  consider- 
ations have  "alone  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  department,^'  and  that  they 
"constrain  me  not  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
gress." 

This  lansniage  is  verr  significant.  Mr.  Stanton  holds  the  position  unwillingly.  He  con- 
tinues in  office  only  under  a  sense  of  high  public  duty.  He  is  ready  to  leave  when  it  is  safe  to 
leave,  and  as  the  danger  he  apprehends  from  his  removal  then  will  not  exist  when  Conp^ress  is 
liere,  he  is  constrainea  to  remain  during  the  tnlertm.  What,  then,  is  that  danger  which  can 
cnly  be  averted  by  Uie  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  Congress  7     Mr.  Stanton  does  not  saj 
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that  **  public  consideraticms  of  a  high  character*'  constrfldn  him  to  hold  on  to  the  office  indefi- 
nitely. He  does  not  saj  that  no  one  other  than  himeelf  can  at  any  time  be  found  to  take  his 
place  and  perform  its  daties.  On  the  contrary,  he  expresses  a  desire  to  leave  the  office  st 
the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  these  high  public  considerations.  He  says  in  effect  thsl 
while  Congress  is  away  he  must  remain,  but  that  when  Congress  is  here  he  can  go.  In  other 
words,  he  has  lost  confidence  in  the  President.  He  is  unwilling  to  leave  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  his  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  one  the  President  may  appoint  or  designate  to  per- 
form its  duties.  If  he  resigns,  the  President  may  appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  that  mr. 
Stanton  does  not  approve.  Therefore,  he  will  not  resign.  But  when  Congress  is  in  session 
the  President  cannot  appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  which  the  Senate  does  not  approve.  Con- 
seouently,  when  Congress  meets  Mr.  Stanton  is  readv  to  resign. 

Whatever  cogency  these  **  considerations*'  may  have  had  upon  Mr.  Stanton,  whatever 
right  he  may  have  had  to  entertain  such  considerations,  whatever  prooriety  there  might  be 
in  the  expression  of  them  to  others,  one  thing  is  certain:  it  was  official  misconduct,  to  ssj 
the  least  of  it,  to  parade  them  before  his  superior  officer.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  eztraordi- 
nary  note  I  only  aelayed  the  order  of  suspension  long  enough  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  fill  the  office.  If  this  were  the  only  cause  for  his  suspension,  it  would  be  ample. 
Necessarily  it  must  end  our  most  important  officdal  relations,  for  I  cannot  imagine  a  degree 
of  effrontery  which  would  embolden  the  head  of  a  department  to  take  his  seat  at  the  council 
table  in  the  Executive  Mansion  after  such  an  act.  Nor  can  I  imagine  a  President  so  for- 
getful of  the  proper  respect  and  dignity  which  belong  to  his  office  as  to  submit  to  such  fntm- 
sion.  I  will  not  do  Mr.  Stanton  the  wrong  to  suppose  that  he  entertained  any  idea'of  offering 
to  act  as  one  of  my-  constitutional  advisers  after  tnat  note  was  written.  There  was  an  intervu 
of  a  week  between  that  date  and  the  order  of  suspension,  during  whidi  two  cabinet  meet- 
ings were  held.  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  present  himself  at  either,  nor  was  he  expected.  On 
the  12th  of  August  Mr.  Stanton  was  notified  of  his  suspension,  and  that  General  Grant  had 
been  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  department.  In  nis  answer  to  this  notification,  of  the 
same  date,  Mr.  Stanton  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

**  Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  suspend  me 
fiom  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  functions  pertaining  to  the 
same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  any  person  the  records, 
books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been  appointed  ad  interim,  and  has 
notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  under 
protest,  to  superior  force." 

It  will  not  escape  attention  that  in  his  note  of  Aogfust  5  Mr.  Btanton  stated  that  he  had 
been  constrained  to  continue  in  office,  even  before  he  was  requested  to  resign,  by  considera- 
tions of  a  high  public  character.  In  this  note  of  August  12  a  new  and  different  sense  of 
public  duty  compels  him  to  deny  the  President's  right  to  suspend  him  firom  office  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  last  is  the  public  duty  of  resisting  an  act  contrary  to  law, 
and  he  charges  the  President  with  violation  of  the  law  in  ordering  his  suspension. 

Mr.  Stanton  refers  generally  to  the  **  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and 
says  that  a  sense  of  public  duty  '*  under"  these  compels  him  to  deny  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  him  from  office.  As  to  his  sense  of  duty  under  the  Constitution,  that  will 
be  considered  in  the  sequel.  As  to  his  sense  of  duty  under  '*  the  laws  of  the  United  States," 
he  certainly  cannot  refer  to  the  law  which  creates  the  War  Department,  for  that  expressly 
confers  upon  the  President  the  unlimited  right  to-  remove  the  head  of  the  department.  The 
only  other  law  bearing  upon  the  question  lis  the  teuure-of-offioe  act,  passed  by  Congress  over 
the  presidential  veto  Sfarch  2,  1867.  This  i^  the  law  which,  under  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
Mr.  Stanton  volunteers  to  defend.  There  is  no  provision  in  this  law  which  compels  any 
officer  coming  within  its  provisions  to  remain  in  office.  It  forbids  removals,  but  not  resigna- 
tions. Mr.  Stanton  was  perfectly  free  to  resign  at  any  moment,  either  upon  his  own  motion 
or  in  complance  with  a  request  or  an  order.  It  was  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  taste.  There  was 
nothing  compulsory  in  the  nature  Of  legal  obligation.  Nor  does  he  pm  his  action  upon  that 
imperative  ground.  He  says  he  acts  under  a  *'  sense  of  public  duty,"  not  of  legal  obliga- 
tion, compelling  him  to  hold  on,  and  leaving  him  no  choice.  The  public  duty  whidi  is 
upon  him  arises  from  the  respect  which  he  owes  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  violated  in 
bis  own  case.  He  is,  therefore,  compelled  by  this  sense  of  public  duty  to  vindicate  violated 
law  and  to  stand  as  its  champion. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Stanton,  in  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  was 
called  upon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that  law.  That  tenurs-of-office  law  did  not  pass 
without  notice.  Like  other  acts  it  was  sent  to  the  President  for  approval.  As  is  my  custom. 
I  submitted  its  consideration  to  my  cabinet  for  their  advice  upon  the  question,  whether  I 
should  approve  iter  not.  It  was  a  grave  question  of  constitutional  law,  in  which  I  would 
of  course  rely  most  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had 
once  been  Attorney  General.  Every  member  of  my  cabinet  advised  me  that  the  pn^MMsd 
law  was  unconstitutional.  All  spoke  without  doubt  or  reservation,  but  Mr.  Stanton's  eon- 
demnation  of  the  law  was  the  most  elaborate  and  emphatic.  He  referred  to  the  constitutional 
provisions,  the  debates  in  Congress-^^especially  to  the»8peech  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  when  a  sen- 
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ator— to  Ibe  d«dsioii8  of  the  Sii|)Tem6  Conrt,  and  to  the  usage  from  the  heginaing  of  thegoy- 
emmeBt  throngh  eveir  Bncceseive  administration,  all  concnrring  to  establish  the  ri^fat  of 
removal  as  vested  hj  the  Constitation  in  the  President  To  all  these  he  added  the  weight  of 
bis  own  deliberate  jodgment,  and  advised  me  that  it  was  mj  duty  to  defend  the  power  of 
thfl  President  from  usurpation  and  to  veto  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  when  a  sense  of  public  dntj  is  more  imperative  npon  a  head  of  department 
than  npon  snch  an  occasion  as  this.  He  acts  then  under  thegrayest  obligations  of  law ;  for 
irhen  he  is  called  upon  by  the  President  for  advice  it  is  the  Constitution  that  speaks  to  hin^ 
All  his  other  duties  are  left  by  the  Constitution  to  be  regulated  by  statute;  but  this  duty  was 
deemed  so  momentous  that  it  is  impose^  by  the  Constitution  itself  Afler  all  this  I  was  ilot 
prepared  for  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  note  of  August  12.  I  was  not  prepared 
to  find  him  compelled,  by  a  new  and  indefinite  sense  of  public  duty  under  *'the  Constitu- 
tion," to  assume  the  vindication  of  a  law  which,  under  the  solemn  obligations  of  public 
duty,  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  he  advised  me  was  a  violatian  of  that  Constitution. 
I  make  great  allowance  for  a  change  of  opinion,  but  such  a  change  as  this  hardly  falls 
within  the  limits  of  greatest  indulgence,  where  our  opinions  take  the  shape  of  advice  and 
influence  the  action  of  others,  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  will  scarcely  justify  us  in 
lepadiating  them  when  they  come  to  be  applied  to  oarselves. 

fiut  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  full  mastery  of  the 
question  manifested  by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was  at  the  time  so  fully  occupied  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  another  veto  upon  t)ie  pending  reconstruction  act,  that  I  reouested  him  to  prepare 
the  veto  upon  this  tenure-of-office  bill.  This  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability 
to  undergo,  at  the  time,  the  labor  of  writing,  but  stated  his  readiness  to  nirnish  what  aid 
might  be  required  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  paper.  At  the  time  this  subject 
was  before  the  cabinet  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  to  those  members  of  the 
cabinet  who  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  their  tenure  of  office  was  not  fixed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  1  do  not  remember  that  the  point  was  distinctly  decided ;  but  I  well 
recollect  that  it  was  suggested  by  one  member  of  the  cabinet  who  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  that  no  dissent  was  eapressed. 

Whether  ibe  point  was  well  taken  or  not  did  not  seem  to  me  of  any  consequence,  for  the 
nnanimous  expression  of  opmion  against  the  constitutionality  and  policy  of  the  act  was  so 
decided  that  I  felt  no  concern,  so  far  as  the  act  had  reference  to  the  gentlemen  then  present, 
that  I  would  be  embarrassed  in  the  future.  The  bill  had  not  then  become  a  law.  The  lim- 
itation upon  the  power  of  removal  was  not  yet  imposed,  and  there  was  yet  time  to  make  any 
changes.  If  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  had  then  said  to  me  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  proyisions  of  that  bill  in  case  it  became  a  law,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment 
as  to  his  removal.  No  pledge  was  then  expressly  given  or  required.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances when  to  giye  an  express  pledge  is  not  necessary,  and  when  to  require  it  is  an  imputa- 
tion of  possible  bad  faith.  I  felt  that  if  these  gentlemen  came  within  the  purview  of  the  bill 
it  was,  as  to  them,  a  dead  letter,  and  that  none  of  them  would  ever  take  refuse  under  its 
provisions.  I  now  pass  to  another  subject.  When,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  the  duties  of 
the  presidential  office  devolved  upon  me,  I  found  a  full  cabinet  of  seven  members,  all  of  them 
selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  made  no  change.  On  the  contrary,  I  shortly  afterward  ratified 
a  change  determined  upon  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  not  perfected  at  his  death,  and  admitted  his 
^)poiatee,  Mr.  Harlan,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Usher,  wno  was.  in  office  at  the  time. 

The  great  duty  of  the  time  was  to  re-establish  government,  law,  and  order  in  the  insur- 
rectionary States.  Congress  was  then  in  recess,  and  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  rebellion 
required  speedy  action.  This  grave  subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
last  days  of  his  life,  and  the  plan  according  to  which  it  was  to  be  managed  had  been  prepared 
and  was  ready  for  adoption.  A  leading  feature  of  that  plan  w|is  that  it  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  executive  authority,  for,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  any 
member  of  his  cabinet  doubted  bis  authority  to  act  or  proposed  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  do  the  work.  The  first  business  transacted  in  cabinet  after  I  became  President 
was  this  unfinished  business  of  my  predecessor.  A  plan  or  scheme  of  reconstruction  was 
produced  which  had  been  prepared  for  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Mr.  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War. 
It  was  approyed.  and,  at  the  earliest  momen  t  practicable,  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterward  became  toe  basis  of  action  in  turn  for 
the  other  States. 

Upon  the  examination  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment  committee  he  was  asked  the 
following  question : 

"Did  any  one  of  the  cabinet  express  a  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  reorganize  State  govermnents  which  had  been  in  rebellion  without  the  aid  of 
Congress  7" 

He  answered : 

"  None  whatever.  I  had  myself  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
take  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  rebel  States  on  the  plan  proposed  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  Congress,  and  agreed  in  the  plan  specified  in  the  proclamation  in  the  case  of  North 
Carolina." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  my  administration  for  which  I  have  been  more  denounced  than 
this.    It  was  not  originated  by  me ;  but  I  shrink  from  no  responsibility  on  that  account,  for 
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the  plan  approyed  itself  to  mj  own  judgment,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  it  into  exeeu* 
tion.  Thus  far,  and  npon  this  Tital  policy,  there  was  a  perfect  accord  between  the  cabinet 
and  myself,  and  I  saw  no  necessity  tor  a  chang^.  As  time  passed  on  there  was  deyeloped 
an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  and  of  policy  between  Congress  and  the  President  upon 
this  same  subject  and  upon  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the  reconstruction  of  these  States 
should  proceed,  especially  upon  the  question  of  negro  suffrage.  Upon  this  point  three  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  found  themselves  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Congress  They  remuned  only 
long  enough  to  see  that  the  difference  of  policy  could  not  be  reconciled.  They  felt  that  they 
should  remain  no  longer,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  propriety  constrained  them  to  resign 
their  positions.  We  parted  with  mutual  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  each  other  in  opposite 
opinions,  and  mutual  regret  that  the  difference  was  ou'points  so  vital  as  to  require  a  severance 
of  official  relations.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1866.  The  subsequent  sessions  of  Congress 
developed  new  complications  when  the  suffrage  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  recon- 
struction acts  of  March  2  and  March  23, 1867,  all  passed  over  the  veto.  It  was  in  cabi> 
net  consultations  upon  these  bills  that  a  difference  of  opinion  npon  the  most  vital  points 
wasuleveloped.  Upon  these  questions  there  was  perfect  accord  between  all  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  and  myself,  except  Mr.  Stanton.  He  stood  alone,  and  the  difference  of  opinion 
could  not  be  reconciled.  That  unity  of  opinion  which  upon  great  questions  of  public  policy 
or  administration  is  so  essential  to  the  Executive  was  gone. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  head  of  a  department  should  have  no  other  opinions  than  those  of 
the  President.  He  has  the  same  right,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  to  entertain 
and  express  his  own  opinions  as  has  the  President.  What  I  do  claim  is  that  the  President 
is  the  respoDsible  head  of  the  administration,  and  when  the  opinions  of  a  head  of  department 
are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  those  of  the  President  in  jgrave  matters  of  policy  and  adminis- 
tration there  is  but  one  result  which  can  solve  the  dimculty,  and  that  is  a  severance  of  the 
official  relation.  This,  in  the  past  history  of  the  government,  has  always  been  the  rule ;  and 
it  is  a  wine  one ;  for  such  differences  of  opinion  among  its  members  must  impair  the  efficiency 
of  any  administration. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  general  grounds  upon  which  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
from  my  administration  seemed  to  me  to  oe  proper  and  necessary ;  but  I  cannot  omit  to  state 
a  ap|M^l  ground  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  vindicate  my  action. 

The  sauguinary  riot  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1866,  justly  aroused  public  indignation  and  public  inquiry,  not  only  as  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it,  but  as  to  those  who,  more  or  less  remotely,  might  be  held  to  responsibility  for 
its  occurrence.  I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the  effort  made  to  fix  that  responsibili^  on 
the  President.  The  charge  was  openly  made,  and  again  and  again  reiterated  through  all  the 
land,  that  the  President  was  warned  in  time  but  refused  to  interfere.  • 

By  telegrams  from  the  lieutenant  governor  and  attorney  general  of  Louisiana,  dated  the 
27  and  2bth  of  August,  I  was  advised  that  a  body  of  delegates,  claiming  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  were  about  to  assemble  in  New  Orleans ;  that  the  matter  was  before  the 
grand  jury,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  civil  process  without  a  riot,  and  this 
question  was  aaked :  '* Is  the  military  to  interfere  to  prevent  process  of  court?**  This  ques- 
tion was  asked  at  a  time  when  the  civil  courts  were  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  authority, 
and  the  answer  sent  by  telegraph,  on  the  same  2dth  of  August,  was  this  : 

"The  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain  and  not  to  intei-fere  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts." 

On  the  same  28th  of  August  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Baird,  then  (owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Sheridan)  iuHximmand  of  the  military  at 
New  Orleans : 

"  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

"A  convention  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on  Mon- 
day. The  lieutenant  governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  unlawful,  and  propose  to  break 
it  up  by  arresting  the  delegates.  I  have  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  have  warned 
the  parties  that  1  could  not  countenance  or  permit  such  action  without  instructions  to  that 
effect  from  the  President.    Please  instruct  me  at  once  by  telegraph.** 

The  28th  of  August  was  on  Saturday.  The  next  morning,  the  29th,  this  despatch  was 
received  by  Mr.  Stanton,  at  his  residence  in  this  city.  He  took  no  action  npon  it,  and  neither 
sent  instructions  to  General  Baird  himself  nor  presented  it  to  me  for  such  instructions.  On 
the  next  day  (Monday)  the  riot  occurred.  I  never  saw  this  despatch  from  General  Burd 
until  some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  riot,  when,  upon  my  call  for  all  the  despatches, 
with  a  view  to  their  publication,  Mr.  Stanton  sent  it  to  me.  These  facts  all  appear  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  impeachment  investigation. 
On  the  30th,  the  day  of  the  riot,  and  after  it  was  suppressed^  General  Baird  wrote  to  Mr. 
Stanton  a  long  letter,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts : 

*'  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  vei^  serious  riot  occurred  here  to-day.  I 
had  not  been  applied  to  by  the  convention  for  protection,  but  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the 
mayor  had  freely  consulted  with  me,  and  I  was  so  fully  convinced  that  it  was  so  strongly 
the  intent  of  the  city  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  military  interler- 
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eaee,  that  I  did  not  re^^d  an  outbreak  as  a  thing  to  be  apprehended.  The  lieutenant  governor 
had  assured  me  that  even  if  a  writ  of  arrest  was  issued  by  the  court,  the  sheriff  would  not 
attempt  to  serve  it  without  my  permission,  and  for  to-day  they  designed  to  suspend  it.  I 
enclose  herewith  copies  of  my  correspondence  with  the  mayor,  and  of  a  despatch  which  the 
lieatenant  governor  claims  to  have  received  from  the  President.  I  regret  that  no  reply  to  mv 
despatch  to  you  of  Saturday  has  yet  reached  me.   General  Sheridan  is  still  absent  in  Texas.  * 

The  despatch  of  General  Baird  of  the  28th  asks  for  immediate  instructions,  and  his  letter 
of  the  30th,  after  detailing  the  terrible  riot  which  had  jusi  happened,  ends  with  the  ezpres- 
sion  of  regret  that  the  instructions  which  he  asked  for  were  not  sent.  It  is  not  the  fault  or 
the  error  or  the  omission  of  the  President  that  this  military  commander  was  left  without 
instructions ;  but  for  all  omissions,  for  all  errors,  for  all  failures  to  instruct,  when  instruction 
might  have  averted  this  calamity,  the  President  was  openly  and  persistently  held  resi>on8ible. 
Instantly,  without  waiting  for  proof,  the  delinquency  of  the  President  was  heralded  in  every 
form  of  utterance.  Mr.  Stanton  knew  then  that  the  President  was  not  responsible  for  this 
delinquency.  The  exculpation  was  in  his  power,  but  it  was  not  given  by  him  to  the  public, 
and  only  to  the  President  in  obedience  to  a  requisition  for  all  the  despatches. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  myself  that  General  Baird's  request  was  not  brought  to  my 
notice.  It  is  clear,  from  his  despatch  and  letter,  that  if  the  Secretary  of  War  had  riven  him 
proper  instructions  the  riot  which  arose  on  the  assembling  of  the  convention  would  have  been 
averted.  There  may  be  those  rpady  to  say  that  I  woula  have  given  no  instructions,  even  if 
the  despatch  had  reached  me  in  time ;  but  all  must  admit  that  1  ought  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment  investigation 
eommittee  as  to  the  despatch : 

"  Q.  Referring  to  the  despatch  of  the  S8th  of  July  by  General  Baird,  I  ask  you  whether 
that  despatch,  on  its  receipt,  was  communicated  f 

*'A.  I  received  that  despatch  on  Sunday  forenoon ;  I  examined  it  carefully  and  considered 
the  question  presented ;  I  did  not  see  that  I  could  give  any  instructions  different  from  the 
line  of  action  which  General  Baird  proposed,  and  made  no  answer  to  the  despatch. 

*'Q.  I  see  it  stated  that  this  was  received  at  ten  o'clock  and  twenty  minutes  p.  m.  Was 
that  the  hour  at  which  it  was  received  by  you  1 

'*A.  That  is  the  date  of  its  reception  in  the  telegraph  office  Saturday  night.  I  received  it 
on  Sunday  forenoon,  at  my  residence ;  a  copy  of  the  despatch  was  furnished  to  the  President 
several  days  afterward,  along  with  all  the  other  despatches  and  communications  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  it  was  not  furnished  by  me  before  that  time ;  I  suppose  it  may  have  been  ten  or 
fifteen  davs  afterward. 

**Q.  The  President  himself  being  in  correspondence  with  those  parties  upon  the  same 
snbject,  would  it  not  have  been  proper  to  have  advised  him  of  the  reception  of  that  despatch  ? 

"A.  I  know  nothing  about  his  correspondence,  and  know  nothing  aboCit  any  correspond- 
ence except  this  one  despatch.  We  had  intelligence  of  the  riot  on  Thursday  morning.  The 
riot  had  taken  place  on  Monday.** 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  define  all  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  heads  of  depart- 
ment and  the  President.  The  legal  relations  are  well  enough  defined.  The  Constitution 
places  these  officers  in  the  relation  of  his  advisers  when  he  calls  upon  them  for  advice.  The 
Acts  of  Congress  go  further.  Take,  for  example,  the  act  of  1789,  creating  the  War  Depart- 
ment.   It  provides  that — 

'* There  shall  be  a  principal! officer  therein,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  who  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  enjoined 
on  or  trusted  to  him  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States;  **  and  furthermore,"  the  said  prin- 
dpal  officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  manner  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall,  from  time  to  time,  order  and  instruct." 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  inferior  officer  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  be  called  the  chief  clerk,  **  who,  whenever  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,**  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  the 
books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  department. 

The  legal  relation  is  analogous  to  that  of  principal  agent  It  is  the  President  upon  whom 
the  Constitution  devolves,  as  head  of  the  executive  department,  the  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  ;  but  as  he  cannot  execute  them  in  person  he  is  allowed  to  select  his 
^nte,  and  is  made  responsible  for  their  acts  within  just  limits.  So  complete  is  this  pre- 
samed  delegation  of  authority  in  the  relation  of  a  head  of  department  to  the  President  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  an  order  made  by  a  head  of 
department  is  presumed  to  be  made  by  the  President  himself. 

The  principal,  upon  whom  such  responsibility  is  placed  for  the  acts  of  a  subordinate,  ought 
to  he  left  as  tree  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  selection  and  of  dismissal.  To  hold  him  to 
responsibilitv  for  an  officer  beyond  his  control ;  to  leave  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  such 
An  agent  to  oe  decided  for  him  and  not  by  him ;  to  allow  such  a  subordinate,  when  the  Pres- 
ident, moved  by  "public  considerations  of  a  high  character,**  requests  his  resignation  to 
Assume  for  himself  an  equal  right  to  act  upon  his  own  views  of  "  public  considerations,** 
and  to  make  his  own  conclusions  paranaount  to  those  of  the  President — to  allow  all  this  is  to 
reverse  the  just  order  of  administration,  and  to  place  the  subordinate  above  the  superior. 
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There  vn,  howerer,  other  lelatione  between  ihe  Prasident  and  a  head  of  departaieDt 
bejond  theee  defined  legal  relations  which  neceesarilj  attend  them,  though  not  ezpremed. 
Chief  among  these  is  mutnal  confidence.  This  relation  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  saj  when  or  how  it  ceases.  A  single  flagrant  act  may  end  it  at  once,  and  then  there 
is  no  difficulty.  But  confidence  maj  be  jtist  as  eiiectaally  destroyed  by  a  series  of  eanses  too 
subtle  for  demonstration.  As  it  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  80»  too,  it  may  be  slow  in  decay. 
Such  has  been  the  process  here.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  acts  or  omissions  have 
broken  up  this  relation.  They  are  hardly  susceptible  of  statement,  and  still  lees  of  formsl 
proof,  l^evertheless,  no  one  can  read  the  correspondence  of  the  5th  of  August  without  being 
oonyinced  that  this  relation  was  effectually  gone  on  both  sides,  and  that,  while  the  Freeideat 
was  unwilling  to  allow  Mr.  Stanton  to  remain  in  his  administration,  Mr.  Stanton  was 
equally  unwilling  to  allow  the  President  to  carry  on  his  administration  without  his  presence. 
In  the  great  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Represeutacives  in  1789,  on  the  fint 
organiaation  of  the  principal  departments,  Mr.  Madison  spoke  as  follows : 

*'  It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  ConstitutioD  that  the  First  Magistrate  should  be 
responsible  for  the  executive  department  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  officers 
who  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible 
to  Uie  oountrv.  Again,  is  there  no  dan|;er  that  an  officer,  when  he  is  appointed  by  the  eon- 
currenee  of  the  Senate,  and  his  friends  in  that  body,  may  choose  rather  to  risk  his  establish- 
ment  on  the  favor  of  that  branch  than  rest  it  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  executive  branch,  which  is  constitutionally  authoriaed  to  inspect  and  control  his 
conduct  ?  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  officers  connect  themselves  with  the  Senate,  tl  ey 
may  mutually  support  each  other,  and  for  want  of  efficacy  reduce  the  power  of  the  President 
to  a  mere  vapor,  in  which  case  his  responsibility  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  expectation 
of  it  is  unjust.  The  high  executive  officers  joined  in  cabal  with  the  Senate  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  discord,  and  end  in  an  assumption  of  the  executive  power,  only  to  be  removed 
by  a  revolution  of  the  government." 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  the  same  debate,  referring  to  ihe  proposition  that  a  head  of  department 
should  only  be  removed  or  suspended  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  uses  this  language  : 

" But  if  proof  be  necessary,  what  is  then  the  consequence?  Whv,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  where  the  case  is  very  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  President  that  the  man  ought  to  be 
removed,  the  effect  cannot  be  produced  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  the 
necessary  evidence.  Are  the  Senato  to  proceed  without  evidence  1  Some  gentlemen  con- 
tend not.  Then,  the  object  will  be  lost.  Shall  a  man,  under  these  circumstanceM,  be  saddled 
upon  the  President  who  has  been  appointed  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  aid  the  President  in 
performing  certain  duties  1  Shall  he  be  continued,  I  ask  again,  against  the  will  of  the  Pres- 
ident f  If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsibility  7  Are  you  to  look  for  it  in  the  President,  who 
has  no  control  over  the  officer,  no  power  to  remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  unfaithfUly  ? 
Without  you  make  him  responsible  you  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty  of  your 
system.  What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  which  can  only  be  known  from  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  conduct  of  an  officer?" 

I  had  indulged  the  hope  that  upon  the  assembliujg^  of  Congress  Mr.  Stanton  would  have 
ended  this  unpleasant  complication  according  to  the  intimation  given  in  his  note  of  August 
12.  The  duty  which  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  perform  was  by  no  means  agreeable ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  controversy  or  for  the  consequences. 

Unpleasant  as  this  necessary  change  in  mv  cabinet  has  been  to  me,  upon  personal  cannd- 
orations,  I  have  the  consolation  to  be  assured  that,  so  far  as  the  public  interests  are  involved, 
there  is  no  cause  for  regret.  Salutary  reforms  have  been  introduced  by  the  Secretsiy  ad 
interim^  and  great  reductions  of  expenses  have  been  effected  under  his  administration  of  the 
War  Department,  to  the  saving  of  millions  to  tbe  treasury. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washikgton,  December  12, 1867. 

Be^^re  the  reading  was  completed — 

Mr.  Shbrman.  If  the  manager  will  pause  now,  I  desire  to  submit  a  motion 
to  adjourn,  that  the  Senate  may  transact  some  businees  of  a  legislative  character. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  will  suggest  to  my  friend  that  the  reading  of  this  document 
was  called  for,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  finished. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  can  consider  it  as  read  through. 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  understand  that  the  counsel  are  willing  to  waive  ihe  further 
readmg. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  dispense  with' its  fur- 
ther reading  if  it  is  to  be  considered  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Then  I  will  simply  read  the  certificate. 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  That  is  unnecessary.    We  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachmentt 
adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour« 
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Ifr.  ScMNBR.  I  would  suggest  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  hour  is  fixed  bj  the  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  hour  of  meeting  is  fixed  bj  the  rule,  and  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Maasachusetts  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  moves  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  half  past  12  o'clock. 

Several  Senators.  '  No  ;  12  o'clock ;  the  rule  fixes  12. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  moves  an  adjournment  until 
to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
declared  tbe-Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
at  12  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  March  31, 1868. 

At  five  minutes  past  12  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  open  the  court  hj  procla- 
mation. 

The  Sergeant- AT-AEMS.  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ve :  all  persons  are  com- 
manded to  keep  silent  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for  the 
trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  notify  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives. 

The  President's  counsel,  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Curtis,  Evarts,  Nelson,  and, 
Groesbeck,  entered  the  chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them. 

At  12  o'clock  and  seven  minutes  p.  m.  the  Sergeant-at-arms  announced 
the  presence  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Immediately  after,  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa-, 
ti?e6  was  announced,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats  prepared  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, you  will' proceed  with  your  evidence  in  support  of  the  articles  of 
impeachment.     Senators  ^will  please  to  give  theu:  attention. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  in  continuation  of  the 
documentary  evidence,  I  now  ofier  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  in  exec- 
utive session  in  response  to  the  message  of  the  President  notifying  the  Senate 
of  the  suspension  of  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

January  13,  1868. 

Buohed,  Thai  having  eooBidered  the  evidenee  and  reasonB  ^i^en  bj  the  President  in  his 
report  of  the  l^h  December,  1667,  for  the  saspension  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  suspension. 

And  following  order : 

In  Executkye  Session,  Senate  of  the  Untted  States, 

January  13,  1868. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  forthwith  communicate  an  official  and  authenticated  copy  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  non-concurring  in  the  suspension  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Sec- 
i^tary  of  War,  this  day  adopted,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  said  Edwin 
H.  Stanton,  and  also  to  the  said  U.  S.  Grant,  the  Secretary  of  War  ad  iMterim, 

And  certified  as  follows : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
foiBgoing  are  true  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate. 
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These  extracta  are  made  and  certified  aoder  the  authority  of  the  act  approred  8tfa  Aiig;a8tt 
1646,  entitled  '*  An  act  making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  legal  evidence." 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  Washington,  this  11th  day  of  March,  1868. 

[SEAL.]  J.  W.  FORNEY. 

Secretarff  qJ  the  SemaU, 

I  next  produce  and  offer  as  evidence  the  following  extract  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate : 

In  ExECVTivfi  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

February  21,  1868. 

,  The  following  message  was  received  firom  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
Moore,  his  secretary : 

Washington,  B.  C,  February  21, 1868.   . 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

On  the  12th  day  of  August,  1867,  bv  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent hj  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  suspended  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  In  further  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority  so  'veated  in 
the  {^resident,  I  have  this  day  removed  Mr.  Stanton  from  Uie  office,  and  designated  the  Adju- 
tant Qeneral  of  the  army  as  Secretary  of  War  a//  interim. 

Copies  of  the  communications  upon  this  subject',  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  Adju- 
tant General,  are  herewith  transmitted  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

The  copies  attached  are  as  follows :    . 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  21,  1868. 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  and  your  functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  this  com- 
punication. 

You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
army,  who  has  tliis  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  all  record  I,  books,  papers,  and  other  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  21,  1868. 

Sir:  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  the  office  as  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  bookstpapers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Kespectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D,  C 

To  these  papers  is  appended  this  certificate : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate. 

This  extract  is  made  and  certified  under  the  authority  of  the  act  approved  August  8, 1846, 
entitled  "An  act  making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  l^presentatives  legal  evidence." 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington  Uiis  Uth  day  of  Marah,  1868. 

[seal.]  J.  W.  FORNEY, 

.   Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

I  now  offer  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  action 
.  taken  by  the  Senate  on  the  message  notifying  that  body  of  the  remoTal  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  UNrrED  States, 

February  21,  1868. 

Whereas  the  Senate  have  received  and  considered  the  communication  of  the  President 
stating  that  he  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  had  designated  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  o^  interim :  Therefore, 
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RatoUed  hff  tkt  SknaU  tf  tha  Umiud  AaCet,  That  nnder  tbe  Constttntion  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  tbe  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  designate 
anj  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim. 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

February  2i,  1868. 

Resolvedj  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  cooimanicate  copies  of 
the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,_and 
to  the  Adjutant  (General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

To  these  papers  this  certificate  is  attached : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretarr  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  are  true  extracts  irom  the  Journal  of  the  Senate. 

These  extracts  are  made  and  certified  under  the  authority  of  the  act  approved  8th  August, 
1846,  entitled  "An  act  making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  legal  eyidence." 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington,  this  Uth  day  of  March,  1868. 

[SEAL.]  J.  W.  FORNEY. 

Secrttary  oj  ttie.  fienaU. 

1  now  offer  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  commiBsion  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as 
Secretary  of  War,  and  will  here  state  that  this  is  the  only  commission  under 
which  we  claim  that  he  has  acted  as  Secretary  of  War: 

Abraham  Lineolm,  PrendeiU  of  the  United  ^tate$  of  America,  to  aU  wko  »haU  see  tke$e 

'presents,  greeting  : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and 
abilittea  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  I  have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  do  appoint  him  to  be  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  and  do  authorize 
and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  hold 
the  said  office  with  all  the  nower»,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of  right  apper- 
taininflr  unto  him,  the  said  Eowin  M.  Stanton,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
Uuitea  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  those  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  15th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1862,  and  of  tSie  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-sixth. 

[SEAL.]  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President: 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 

Suretary  of  State, 

United  States  of  America, 

Department  of  State. 
To  ail  to  whom  th^se  presente  ehall  comet  greeting : 

1  certify  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  is  a  true  copy  from  the  records  of  this 
department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Staten,  have 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  21st  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1^^,  and  of  the  indepeud- 
enoe  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  the  ninety-second. 

[8KAL.]  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senate  allow  me  to  call  in  a 
witness,  William  J.  McDonald,  of  Washington  ?  Mr.  Serjeant-at-arms,  is  he 
in  attendance  ?  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  managers  will  nave  to  ask  that  the 
witnesses  be  allowed  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  there  will 
otherwise  be  some  delay  in  calling  them.  I  believe  the  Sergeant-at-arros  has 
given  them  a  room. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Unless  the  Senate  otherwise  orders,  the  witnesses 
will  remain  in  their  room  nntil  they  are  called. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  only  spoke  of  the  delay. 

The  Oh  rep  Justice.  Mr.  McDonald  is  present  The  witness  will  stand  on 
the  left  of  the  Chair  when  examined. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  move  that  this  witness  be  sworn. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Senste  adminifltered  the  feUowing  oatii  to  Mr.  MeDmialdy 

and  to  each  of  the  other  witnessed  as  sworn : 

"Ton  do  Bwear  that  the  eyidenoe  you  shall  p^ve  in  the  case  now  depending  between  the 
United  States  and  Andrew  JohnBon  ghaU  be  the  troth,  the  whole  troth,  and  nothing  bntthe 
troth:  BO  help  70a  God.'* 

William  J.  McDonald,  being  sworn,  was  examined  as  follows  : 

B7  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  State  your  name  and  ofEce. 
Answer.  William  J.  McDonald,  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Q.  Will  yon  look  at  that  paper  [exhibiting  a  paper]  and  read  the  certificate 
that  appears  to  be  signed  by  your  name  7 
A.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Office  Secretary  Senate  United  States. 

9fa$lufiguni,  Februan  27,  1868. 
An  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  was  left  bj  me  at  the  offi^  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  he  not  being^resent,  ^bout  nine  o'clock 
p.  m.,  on  the  13th  of  JanuavY,  1866. 

w.  J.  Mcdonald, 

Chi^  CUrk  Senate  United  States, 

Q.  Is  that  certificate  a  correct  one  of  the  acts  done  1 
A.  That  is  a  correct  certificate  of  the  acts  done. 
Q.  And  the  paper  was  left  in  accordance  as  that  certificate  states  T 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  the  witness. 
The  Chirp  Justice.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  put  on  the  part  of  the 
accused  i 
Mr.  Stanbbry  and  Mr.  Gurti8.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  ask  Mr.  McDonald  to  take  the  stand  again. 
Q.  Will  you  read  that  certificate,  [handing  a  paper  to  the  witneB8.j 
A.  It  is — 

Office  Secretary  Senate  United  States, 

Washington,  February  27,  1868. 

An  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  was  delivered  by  me  into  the  bands  of  the 
President  of  the  united  States  at  hu  office  in  the  Executive  Mansion  about  ten  o'clock  p.  m. 
en  the  2l8t  of  February,  1868. 

w.  J.  Mcdonald, 

Chief  Clerk  SenaU  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  same  statement  as  regards  this  service? 
A.  Yes  sir ;  the  same  statement  in  regard  to  that. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  nothing  further  to  ask. 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  Nothing  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  resolution  to  which  the  first  certificate  of  Mr. 
McDonald  refers  is : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  UNrrBo  States, 

January  13,  1868. 

Resolved,  That,  having  considered  the  evidence  and  reasons  given  by  the  President  in  his 
report  of  the  ]*ith  of  December,  1867,  for  the  suspension  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  suspension. 

Attested : 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 

The  resolution  as  to  the  service  of  which  the  other  certificate  relates : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  UNrrEo  States, 

February  21,  1868. 

Whereas  the  Senate  have  received  and  considered  the  communication  of  the  President 
stating  that  be  has  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  designated  the  Adju 
taat  (A^neral  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim :  Therefore, 
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Re$$i9€d  fty  tks  Smote  V  tA«  UmUed  SUUet,  That,  ander  the  G<mfltitiit1oii  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  designate 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  inUrim. 

Attest: 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  now  call  J.  W.  Jones  aa  a  witnesB. 

J.  W.  JoNBS  sworn  and  examined. 
67  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Please  state  yonr  name  and  position  7 

A.  J.  W.  Jones,  keeper  of  the  stationery. 

Q.  An  officer  of  the  Senate  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  of  the  United  States 
army,  Adjatant  General  F 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  1 

A.  I  have  known  him  about  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Were  yon  employed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  serve  a  notice  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  upon  him  i 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Looking  at  that  memorandum,  [handing  a  paper  to  the  witness,]  what  day 
did  you  attempt  to  make  the  service '? 

A.  The  21st  of  February. 

Q.  What  year  ? 

A.  The  present  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.  I  found  him  at  Marini's  Hall,  at  a  masquerade  ball. 

Q.  Was  he  masked? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  him  1 

A'  I  saw  his  shoulder-straps,  and  I  asked  him  to  unmask. 

Q.  Did  he  so  do  7 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  After  ascertaining  it  was  him,  what  did  you  do  f 

A.  I  handed  him  the  resolution  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  ? 

A.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  service  then  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  certified  the  fact  on  that  paper  1 

A.  Yes,  su*. 

Q.  Is  that  certificate  true  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Will  you  read  it  t 

A.  Attached  to  this  copy  of  the  resolution  is  my  certificate,  in  these  words  : 

An  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  be  delirered  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of 
the  United  States  army,  and  the  same  was  by  me  delivered  into  the  hands  of  General  Thomas 
about  Uie  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  2 1st  day  of  February. 

J.  W.  JONES. 

Q.  Is  that  certificate  true  1 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 
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Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  doeameiit  ihiiB  aerred  is  as  foUows : 

In  Executiye  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

fehrmary  21,  1669. 

Wherpfli!  the  Senate  hsre  reeetTed  and  eonsidered  tbe  comtfinnication  of  the  President, 
stating  that  he  had  lemoved  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Secretary  of  War,  and  designated  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  armj  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  :  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  That,  nnder  the  CoDstitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and*  designats 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  dutiee  of  that  office  ad  interim* 

Attest :  J.  W.  FORNEY,  5etfer#rf . 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  desire  to  call  C.  E.  Oreecy,  of  the  Treasuiy  De- 
partment. 

Charlbs  E.  Grrbcy,  swora  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  : 

Q.  What  is  your  fall  name,  and  what  is  yonr  official  position,  if  any  ? 

A.  Charles  Eaton  Creecy  ;  I  am  clerk  in  charge  of  the  appointments  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Q  Will  you  look  at  the  bundle  of  papers  you  have  brouo^ht,  in  obedience  to 
our  subpoena,  and  give  ine  the  form  of  commission  which  was  u^ed  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867  7 

A.  This  is  it ;  [producing  a  paper.} 

Q.  You  produce  this  as  such  form  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  Was  that  the  ordinary  forQi,  or  one  used  without  exception  1 

A.  It  was  the  ordinary  form  for  tiie  permanent  commission. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Pattbrson,  of  Tennessee.  We  cannot  hear  one  word. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  witness  must  speak  louder. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  his  answer  were  repeated  by  the  counsel  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  if  it  .will  not  be  considered  improper,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  repeat  the  answer.     . 

The  Chirp  Justicb.  The  witness  will  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  prefer  that  the  witness  should  speak  so  as  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  have  no  desire  to  undertake  the  labor. 

The  CHibF  Justicb,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Creecy,  you  will  raise  your  Yoice 
and  speak  as  loud  as  possible. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Buti.br,  (to  the  witness.)  What  is  your  ans^r,  then ;  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  think  it  would  help  us  all  to  hear  if  the  witness  would 
stand  further  from  the  counsel.  If  he  would  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  he  would  have  to  speak  louder,  and  ail  could  hear. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  That  would  be  better.  Mr.  Creecy,  you  will  go  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  witness  changed  his  position  to  the  other  side  of  the  desk,  and  subse- 
quent witnesses  were  examined  standing  at  the-  Secretary's  desk,  to  the  right  of 
the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  What  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  this  is  the  ordinary  form  of  commission  used  before  March  2,  1867  t 

A.  That  is  the  ordinary  form. 

Q.  For  the  class  of  appointments  for  which  such  commissions  would  be  issued 
was  there  any  other  form  used  before  that  time  1 

A.  I  think  that  is  the  form  for  the  permanent  commission. 

Q.  Will  you  now  give  me  the  form  which  has  been  used  since  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  1 

[The  witness  produced  a  paper  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.J 
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Mr.  Stanbkry.  Will  the  honorable  manager  allow  me  to  ask  what  is  the 
object  of  this  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  The  object  of  this  testimony  is  to  show  that  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  known  as  the  civil  tenure-of-office  bill» 
a  certain  form  of  commission  had  been  used  in  the  practice  of  the  government, 
and  issqed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  that  after  the  passage  of  the 
civil  tenure- of- office  bill  a  new  form  Was  made  conformiog  to  the  provisions  of 
the  tenure-of-office  act,  showing  that  the  President  acted  in  the  Treasary  Depart- 
ment under  the  tenure-of-office  act  as  an  actual  and  valid  law.  Is  there  any 
objection  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  I  return  the  first  paper  you  handed 
me.  I  see  there,  are  certain  interlineations ;  did  you  speak  of  the  form  before  it 
was  interlined,  or  subsequently,  or  both  ? 

A.  This  is  the  commission.  The  alterations  in  this  commission  show  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  tenure-of-office  bill. 

Q.  There  is  a  portion  of  that  paper  in  print  and  a  portion  in  writing.  Do  I 
understand  you  that  the  printed  portion  was  the  form  used  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  written  portion  shows  the  changes  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  yon  read  with  a  loud  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  the  printed  portion  of 
the  commission,  the  original  commission,  the  whole  commission  ? 

Mr.  CoNNBtiS.  I  think  if  the  reading  should  be  done  by  the  Clerk,  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  reading,  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  whole  Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  it 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Akdrew  Johnson,  PreMent  of  the  United  States  of  Amerieaj  to  all  to  tchom  these  jfresentB 

shall  corner  greeting  i 

Enow  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  dili^nce,  and  dis- 

creiion  of ,  I  have  nominated,  and  bj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate  do  appoint  him ,  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and 

fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  h^ve  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  emoluments  thereunto  lee^lly  appertaining,  unto  him  the  said 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  18 — ,  and  oLthe  independence  of  the  Unitea  States  of  America  the . 

Stcretarii  of  the  Treaswrg, 
By  the  President : 

— bi— .  . 

Q.  Please  state  what  was  the  alteration  made  of  that  printed  form  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  ? 

A.  The  words  **  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  time  being"  — 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  cannot  hear.    The  Clerk  had  better  read  those  words. 

The  Sbcrbtary.  The  words  written  are  as  follows :  "  Until  a  successor  shall 
have  been  appointed  and  duly  qnalified." 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  are  the  words  stricken  outt 

The  Sbcrbtary.  The  words  stridsen  out  are  ''during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the.  United  States  for  the  time  being." 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Since  that  act  has  any  other  form  of  commission  been  used  than  the  one 
as  altered  for  such  permanent  appointments  1 
A.  No,  sir. 

1]  IP 
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Q.  Have  yoa  now  a  form  of  official  bond  for  officera  as  OBod  prior  to  the  civH 
tenure-of-office  act? 

A.  Yes,  Bir ;  [producing  a  paper.] 

Q.  Has  anj  change  been  made  in  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Please  give  me,  if  yon  have  it,  a  copy  of  the  commission  issned  for  tem- 
porary appointments  since  the  tennre-of-omoe  aci } 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Is  the  bond  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  is. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Will  you  have  it  read? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  unless  you  desire  it.  It  is  the  common,  ordSoaiy 
form  of  bond. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Let  me  see  it 

The  paper  was  handed  to  Mr.  Stanbery,  and  read  by  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Bvtlbr*,  (to  the  witness.)  State  whether  the  printed  part  of 
this  paper  was  the  part  in  use  prior  to  the  tenore-of-offioe  act  f 

A.  It  was. 

Mr.  OuuTis.  What  is  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Matiager  Butler.  The  paper  is  the  form  of  commission  for  temporary 
appointments.     Will  the  Secretaiy  read  it  f 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 
The  Preiident  of  the  United  Statef  of  Ameriea^  toaUto  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeiing  : 

Know  ye,  that  reposiBfj^  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  diligence,  and  discre- 

tion  of ^^,  I  do  appoint  him,  and  do  anthoriaeand  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil 

the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  have  and  to  nold  the  said  office  with  all  the 

rights,  privileges  and  emoluments  thereunto  legally  appertaining,  unto  him  the  said 

^— ,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  Unitea  States  for  the  time  being,  until  the 
end  of  the  next  sessioji  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  no  longer. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  8t|ites  tojae  hereunto  affixed. 

Qiven  under  m^  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  18—,  and  ot  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Ana[erica  the . 

Secretary  of  the  Treasnrff, 

By  the  President :  ' 

"~~^"^"^  ^^■^^^""« 

By  Mr.  Manager  Sutler  : 

Q.  Was  any  change  made  in  that  commission  f 
A.  The  alteration  shows  the  change.  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Bead  the  alteration,  Mr.  Secretary. 
The  Secrbtary.  Strike  out ''daring  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  time  heiog,"  and  insert  "  unless  this  commission  be  sooner 
revoked  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being.'' 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  :         '  .      * 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  before  these  changes  were  made  the  official  t)pinioQ 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  was  taken? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Have  you  that  opinion? 

A.  I  have. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  withdraw  the  question  as  to  the  opinion,  on  consul- 
tation. [To  the  witness.]  Do  you  know  whether  since  the  iQteration  of  these 
forms  any  commissions  have  been  issued  signed  by  the  President  of  the  tlnited 
States  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  altered? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  is  sn^^ted  to  me  to  ask  jon  if  the  President  had  signed  both  foims, 
both  the  temporaxy  and  permanent  forms  as  altered  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  look  at  the  paper  which  I  send  yon,  [handing  a  paper,]  and  say  what 
is  that  paper. 

A.  It  is  a  commission  issued  to  Mr.  Cooper  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treaenry., 

Q.  Under  what  date  ? 

A.  The  20th  day  of  November,  1867. 

Q.  Who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the  issuing 
of  diat  commission  ? 

A.  Mr.  W.  E.  Chandler  was  one. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember,  as  a  matter  of  memory,  whether  the  Senate 
was  then  in  session  t 

A.  I  think  it  was  not. 

Q.  State  whether  llir.  Cooper  qualified  and  went  into  o£Sce  u^der  that  first 
commission. 

A.  He  did  not  qualify  under  the  first  commission  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  paper  I  now  send  you  1  [Handing  a  paper.] 

A.  It  is  authority  from  the  President  to  Edmund  Cooper  to  act  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy; 

Q.  Read  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Is  the  other  considered  as  read,-  the  one  under  which  he  did  not 
qualify  ! 

Mr.  Manager  Bctler.  Yes,  sir ;  I  meant  so  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  How  are  we  ever  to  know  the  contents  if  they  are  not  read 
when  produced  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  other  that  has  been 
read. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Then  let  it  be  so  stated.    We  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  hand  that  first  paper  to  the  counsel.  [The  paper 
was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  President,  examined  by  them,  and  returned.] 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Do 'the  counsel  for  the  President  desire  to  have  the 
paper  read  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well.    Let  the  Secretary  read  it. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Akorew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shaU  see  these 

presents,  greeting : 

Know  je,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  iniegrity  and  ability  of  Edmund 
Cooper,  I  do  appoint  him  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  do  authorize  and 
empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the'  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  have 
ana  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  enxoluihents  thereunto  of  right 
appertaining  unto  him,  the  said  Edmund  Cooper,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  no  longer,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  dtv  Of  Washin^n,  the  20th  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  oar  Lotd  1807,  and  of  the  inoepende&ee  ot  the  Uuited  States  of  Amerioa  the  ninety* 
second. 

[L.  8.]  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WiLUAM  H.  SEWAao,  Secretmrff  qf  State, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Now,  will  you  pass  to  the  Secretary 
the  letter  of  aathoritj  of  whidi  70a  have  spoken,  and  let  it  be  readt 
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The  Secretary  read  as  foUowa : 

ExEccrnvE  Departribnt, 

fV&shington,  December  2,  1807. 

Wliereas  a  Tacancy  has  occurred  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy  of  the 
United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
CoDf^ress  approved  ("ebruaiy  13,  1795,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act 
making  alterations  in  the  Treasury  and  War  Departments,*"  Edmund  Cooper  is  hereby 
authorized  to  perform  the  duties  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  be 
appointed  or  such  vacancy  be  filled. 

ANDBEW  JOHNSON. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  How^  did  Mr.  Chandler  get  out  of  office  ? 

A.  He  resigned. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  his  resignation  ? 

A.  I  have  not  with  me.  ^ 

Q.  Can  yon  state  from  memory  (if  it  is  not  objected  to)  at  what  time  hie 
resignation  took  effect  ? 

A.  I  cannot.  I  think  it  was  a  day  or  two  before  this  appointment  or  this 
authority  was  given  to  Mr.  Cooper.  . 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  produce  a  copy  of  his  resignation  after 
yon  leave  the  stand  ? 

A.  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ourtts  : 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  when  the  change  in  the  form  of  permanent  appoint* 
ments  of  which  you  have  spoken  first  occurred  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  four  days  after  the  padsage  of  the  tenure-of-offiee  act. 

Q.  With  what  confidence  do  you  speak  ?  Do  you  speak  from  any  recol- 
lection 1 

A.  We  obtained  an  opinion  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  on  the  sub- 
ject.    It  was  given  on  the  6th,  and  from  that  day  we  followed  his  opinion. 

Q.  Then  you  would  fix  the  date  as  the  6th  of  what  month  ? 

A.  The  6th  of  March,  1867. 

Hon.  Burt  Van  Horn  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  were  present  at  the  War  Department  when 
Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States,  was 
there  to  make  demand  for  the  office,  property,  books,  and  record^  7 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  on  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  186S,  I  believe. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  t 

A.  Perhaps  a  few  minutes  after  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Who  were  present  ? 

A.  General  Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York ;  General  G.  M.  Dodge,  of 
Iowa ;  Hon.  Freeman  Clarke,  of  New  York ;  Hon.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  of  Fenn- 
sylvania ;  Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio ;  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley,  of  ^.Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Feiry,  of  Michigan,  and  myself.  The  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  his  son  were  also  present. 

Q.  Please  state  what  took  place. 

A.  The  gentlemen  mentioned  and  myself  were  ii^  the  office  the  Secretary  of 
War  usually  occupies,  holding  conversation;  General  Thomas  came  in;  I  saw 
him  coming  from  the  President's ;  he  came  into  the  building  and  came  up  stairs, 
and  came  into  the  Secretary's  room  first ;  he  said,  ".Gk>od  morning,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, and  good  morning,  gentlemen ;"  the  Secretary  replied,  "  Good  morning/' 
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and  I  believe  we  all  did ;  then  began  this  conversation  as  follows :  [Referring 
to  a  printed  document.]  '*  I  am  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  am  ordered  bj 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  charge  of  the  office;"  Mr.  Stanton 
then  replied,  **  I  order  you  to  repair  to  your  room  and  exercise  your  fimctions  as 
Adjutant  General  of  the  army ;"  Mr.  Thomas  replied  to  this,  "  I  am  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim,  and  I  shall  not  obey  your  orders ;  but  I  shall  obey  the 
orders  of  the  President,  who  has  ordered  me  to  take  charge  of  the  War  Office;" 
Mr.  Stanton  replied  to  this  as  follows :  "As  Secretary  of  War,  I  order  you  to 
repair  Co  your  place. as  Adjutant  Greneral;"  Mr.  Thomas  replied,  "I  shall  not  do 
80;"  Mr.  Stanton  then  said  in  reply, "Then youmay  stand  there, if  you.please," 
pointing  to  Mr.  Thomas,  "but  you  cannot  act  ^  Secretary  of  War;  if  you  do, 
you  do  so  at  your  peril;"  Mr.  Thomas  replied  to  this,  "I  shall  act  as  Secretary 
of  War."     This  was  the  conversation,  I  may  say,  in  the  Secretary's  room. 

Q.  What  happened  then  ?  "* 

A.  After  that  they  went  to  the  room  of  Greneral  Schr  ^er,  which  is  just  across 
the  hall,  opposite  the  Secretary's  room.  "* 

Q.  Who  went  first  ? 

A.  I  think,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  General  Thomas  went  first,  and  was 
holding  some  conversation  with  General  Schriver,  which  I  did  not  hear.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Stanton,  by  General  Moorhead,  by  General  Ferry,  and 
then  by  myself.  Some  little  conversation  was  had  there>  which  I  did  not  hear, 
but  after  I  got  into  the  room,  which  was  but  a  moment  after  they  went  in,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Stanton  addressed  Mr.  Thomas  as  follows,  which  I  condnded  was  the 
Bamming  np  of  the  oonversation  had  before 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  matter  about  that. ' 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Stanton  then  said:  "Then  von  claim  to  be  here  as  Sec- 
retaiy  of  War,  and  refuse  to  obey  my  orders  1"  Mr.  Thomas  said ;  "  I  do,  sir; 
I  shall  require  the  mails  of  the  War  Department  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and 
shall  transact  all  the  business  of  the  War  Department."  That  is  the  substance 
of  the  conversation  which  I  heard,  and,  in  fact,  the  conversation  as  I  heard  it 
entirely. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  memorandum  of  it  afterward  i 

A.  I  made  it  at  the  time.  I  had  my  memorandum  in  my  hand.  When  the 
conversation  began  I  had  paper  and  pencil  and  wrote  it  down  as  the  conversa- 
tion occurred,  and  after  the  conversation  ended  I  drew  it  up  from  my  pencil 
sketches,  in  writing,  immediately,  in  the  office,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
men who  heard  it. 

Q.  What  was  done  after  that  ?     Where  did  Thomas  go  ? 

A.  It  was  then  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  my  duties  and  the  duties  of  the  rest 
of  us  called  us  here  to  the  House,  and  I  left  General  Thomas  in  the  room  of 
General  Schriver. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Will  yon  please  state  what  was  your  business  in  the  War  Department  on 
that  morning  ? 

A.  Well,  air,  I  went  there  that  morning,  I  suppose,  a^  other  gentlemen  did ; 
at  least  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Secretary.  I  had  no 
special  public  business. 

Q.  Was  there  no  object  in  the  visit,  except  merely  to  see  him  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  an  object.  The  times  were  rather  exciting  at  that  moment, 
and  I  went,  as  much  as  anything  else,  to  talk  with  the  Secretary ,  to  confer  with 
him  about  public  affisiirs. 

Q.  Public  affairs  generally  1 

A.  No,  not  public  business  particularly. 

Q.  What  public  affairs  were  the  object  of  the  conference  t 
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A.  Weill  sir,  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  I  felt  an  interest  in 
that  matter,  and  of  course  was  talking  with  him  upon  that  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  these  other  gentlemen  whom  70a  found  there,  or  did  pa 
go  diere  alone  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did  go  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  thei|i.    • 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  go  in  company  ? 

A.  I  think  I  went  with  Mr.  Clarke,  of  New  York,  and  General  Van  WjdL 
I  am  not  Certain  that  any  others  were  with  me. 

Q.  When  you  arrived  at  his  room  what  was  the  hour? 

A.  It  was  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  there  when  you  arrived — ^these  other  gentlemen 
whom  you  have  mentioned? 

A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Who  were  there,w)fen  you  arrived  ? 

A.  I  think  General  V^Sorbead  was  there  for  one ;  I  think  Mr.  Feny  was  diere; 
I  think  Mr.  Delano  wii  there.    Two  or  three  others  came  in  after.  I  got  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  business  was  in  the  office  that  morning  f 

A.  No,  Bit, 

Q.  Did  they  stiite  any  business  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  stated  no  business  to  me. 

Q.  All  being  there,  the  next  thing  was  that  General  Thomas  came  into  the 
room? 

A.  After  we  had  been  there  some  moments. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  that  conversation  began  between  Greneral  Thomas  and 
the  Secretary  yoii  were  ready  to  take  notes? 

A.  I  appeared  to  be  neady.  I  had  a  large  white  envelope  in  my  pocket,  and 
I  had  a  pencil  also  in  my  pocket ;  and  whan  the  conversation  began  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  jnight  be  well  to  note  what  was  said. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit,  generally,  in  conversations  of  that  kind»  of  making 
memoranda  of  what  is  said  )f 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am,  unless  I  deem  it  important  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  any  one  request  you  to  take  memoranda  ? 

A.  No,  pir. 

Q.  It  was  on  your  own  motion  ? 
\   A.  On  my  own  responsibility,  supposing  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

Q.  Undoubtedly.  After  the  conversation  was  ended  in  the  room  with  the 
Secretary,  General  Thomas,  as  I  understand  you,  went  out  first  ? 

A.  I  think  he  did ;  he  went  across  the  hall. 

Q.  Who  went  with  the  Secretary  from  his  room  across  the  hall  to  where 
General  Thomas  had  gone? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  went  directly  with  him,  but  immediately 
after  him,  if  not  with  him,  General  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Ferry. 

Q.  How  long  after  General  Thomas  had  left  the  office  was  it  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  followed  him  ? 

A.  But  a  moment  or  two ;  perhaps  two  minutes. 

Q.  Did  he  state,  when  he  left,  what  was  his  object  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  Secretary  stated  anything.  General  Thomas  was 
In  the  room  talking. 

Q.  Did  he  request  any  gentleman  to  go  along  with  him  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  you  go  upon  your  own  motion  or  by  agreement  ?        ^ 

A.  I  went  upon  my  own  motion. 

Q.  All  that  were  there  did  not  go  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  all  went  in.  I  think  they  did  not  all  go  in  atti*^ 
time.     The  two  gentlemen  named,  I  know,  went  in  before  me. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  Secretary  went  did  you  go  ? 
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A.  Perhaps  it  was  a  xninnte ;  it  was  vesty  soon.  I  followed  the  other  two 
gentlemea  very  soon. 

Q.  What  had  taken  place  between  the  Secretary  and  General  Thomas  before 
jou  arriyed  in  the  room,  or  had  anything  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  ;  they  had  some  conversation ;  I  cannot  say  what  was  said. 

Q.  As  you  have  given  the  conversation  in  your  notes,  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
then  began  after  yon  first  g^t  in  1 

A.  The  conversation  I  have  given  began  after  I  got  in.  As  I  said  before,  I 
beard  some  talking,  bat  I  do  not  know  what  was  said. 

Q.  You  mean  you  heard  some  talking  before  you  got  in  there  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Whose  voices  I 

A  I  heard  General  Thomas's  voice  and  Mr.  Stanton's  voice.  They  had 
some  conversation. 

Q.  But  what  that  was  you  da  not  know  t 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  the  conversation  followed  which  you  have  detailed  ? 

A.  Certainly.  The  first  I  heard  when  I  went  in  was  the  question  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  which  I  haVe  stated,  and.  the  answer  of  General  Thomas. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  your  notes  with  you  and  take  your  notes  into,  that  room  7 

A.  I  had  my.  envelope  in  xay  hand  when  I  went  in. 

Q.  And  your  pencil  7 

A.  And  my  pencil. 

Q.  Where  is  that  envelope  which  you  had  at  that  time  1 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  presume  it  was  destroyed.  The  envelope  was  a  large, 
long,  white  envelope  that  I  put  in  my  pocket  with  letters.  It  was  the  only  con- 
venient thing  I  had  at  the  time.  I  wrote  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  then  drew  it 
of  immediately  on  the  Secretary's  table. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  original  memorandum — the  envelope  ? 

A.  I  presume  it  is  torn  up  and  destroyed ;  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

Q.  When  did*  you  destroy  it  t 

A.  That  I  cannot  d&y ;  perhaps  very  soon  after  the  conversation  took  place. 

Q.  Why  did  you  destroy  iti 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  destroyed ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  now.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  destroyed ;  perhaps  it  may  be,  I  had  no  occasion  to  keep 
it.  I  supposed  there  was  no  occasion  to  keep  it,  because  I  had  written  the  thing 
off,  or,  rather,  a  young  man  wrote  it  off  at  the  table  as  I  read  it,  and  that  is  the 
acme  thing,  I  suppose,  and  I  compared  what  he  wrote  after  it  was  written  with 
the  notes,  because  I  wanted  to  be  particular  in  regard  to  it 

Q.  Is  the  document  from  which  you  have  read  here  to-day  a  manuscript  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  my  testimony  before  the  committee,  which  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  notes  I  took. 

Q.  And  those  notes  were  written  by  some  young  man  who  was  present  ? 

A.  At  my  suggestion  he  took  the  pen,  and  I  read  to  him,  and  then  compared 
it  word  for  word. 

Q.  Where  are  those  notes  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  they  can  be  found.  I  did  not  suppose  it  important 
to  keep  the  notes,  because  I  had  a  copy  of  the  notes  before  th^  committee  and 
testifi^  to  it  exactly. 

Q.  A  copy  of  what  notes  do  yon  mean  1 

A.  I  bad  the  notes  I  took  there. 

Q.  7*09  mean  the  notes  written  by  that  young  mant 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  them  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  name)    Who  waa  he? 

A.  One  of  the  clerks  there.    I  do  not  recollect  what  the  young  man's  name 
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was.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  knew  his  name.  I  did  not  ask  hia  name.  I 
would  know  him  if  I  saw  hita. 

Q.  Yon  preserved  those  notee  until  yod  testified  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  How  long  after  you  testified  did  you  preserve  themt 

A.  I  cannot  saj  that  I  kept  them  any  length  of  time  aflber  that.  I  thought  it 
was  of  no  consequence. 

Q.  How  you  disposed  of  the  envelope,  or  how  you  disposed  of  those  notes, 
you  have  no  recollection  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  what  became  of  the  envelope ;  it  may  be  in  my  papers 
somewhere. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  search  for  themi 

A.  No,  sir;  my  attention  has  not  been  c^led  to  that  before. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  into  the  Secretary's  room,  who  suggested  to  yon,  or 
did  you  suggest  the  matter  yourself,  that  the  notes  should  be  written  out  ?  How 
did  that  come  to  be? 

A.  It  was  upon  my  own  motion. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  a  clerk? 

A.  I  had  taken  notes  and  proposed  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  who 
heard  the  conversation  that  they  should  see  that  I  had  them  correct ;  and  that 
was  consented  to  by  General  Moorhead,  Mr.  Xelley,  and  othecB  who  were 
present. 

Q.  Then  you  proposed  to  have  them  copied  ? 

A.  I  proposed  to  havethcm  drawn  o£  A  young  man  was  there  ready  to  do 
it  or  willing  to  do  it,  and  I  asked  him  to  write  it  out  as  I  would  read  it  to  him 
from  my  notes.. 

Q.  Now,  did  anything  else  take  place  in  Greneral  Schriver'a  room  besides  this 
talk  that  you  have  testified  to  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  only,  as  I  have  said,  I  heard  some  voices  in 
there ;  but  what  was  said  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  After  you  went  in,  wliile  you  were  there  ? 

A.  1  think  there  wa^  no  conversation. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  simply  for  conversation,  but  what  else  took  place  ? 

A.  Nothing  took  place  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Who  first  left  the  room  ? 

A.  After  this  conversation  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  left  it  first  or  Greneral*  Moorhead  or  Mr.  Ferry. 
We  were  all  there.     I  think  we  went  out  in  a  moment  afterward. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  Mr.  Stanton  there  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  was  there  when  I  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  hid  room  from  there  7 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  Thomaa  there  also  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Stanton  remain  in  Schriver's  room  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  because  as  soon  as  I  had  this  copied  I  -left  for  the  House. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  come  in  while  you  were  engaged  in 
having  the  cop^i  taken  ? 

A.  At  the  moment  of  making  the  copy  ?  I  will  not  say  that  he  came  in  while 
the  copy  was  being  taken  or  not.  There  was  a  short  time  consumed  in  taking 
it.     He  might  have  done  so,  but  I  will  not  say. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  whether  you  saw-him  at  all  in  his  office  after  you  had 
left  Schriver's  room  ? 

A.  I  cannot  swear  positively  that  I  did.  I  saw  him  after  I  left  the  room. 
The  doors  were  open.    There  are  but  a  few  feet  from  one  room  to  the  other.   I 
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saw  him  sitting  in  General  Schriver's  room.    I  will  not  swear  positively  that  I 
saw  him  in  his  own  office  after  I  left  that  room. 

Q.  What  took  place  between  them  afterward  70a  do  not  know  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know,  because  I  left. 

Q.  Was  there  any  friendly  greeting  or  other  circumstance  took  place  at  that 
time  between  the  Secretary  and  General  Thomas  while  you  were  in  Schriver's 
roomi 

A.  Well,  sir,  if  there  was,  I  did  not  see  it.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
while  I  was  in.    What  happened  before  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  the  memorandum  that  you  made  on  that  envelope  complete  or  abbre- 
viated? 

A.  The  questions  and  answers  as  I  have  them  were  complete 

Q.  Was  the  copy,  then,  an  exact  transcript  of  the  memorandum? 

A.  It  was  merely  questions  and  answers.  The  questions  were  short  and  the 
answers  were  short. 

Q.  Did  it  exhibit  the  whole  conversation  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  will  not  say  that  it  did  every  word.  I  think  it  did  not. 
I  recollect  one  expression^  for  instauce,  that  General  Thomas  made  that  I  did 
not  put  down.  I  did  not  think  it  material.  I  can  state  it  if  the  court  desire  it. 
It  occurs  to  me  now.  It  is  one  expression  that  was  used.  I  can  state  it  if  the 
gentleman  wishes. 

Q.  All  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  it  completely  covered  the  conversation  ? 

A.  It  covered  all  the  conversation  of  any  importance. 

Q.  That  you  thought  important] 

A.  At  least  what  I  wrote.    I  wrote  down  just  as  the  questions  were  given 
and  answered.     I  took  all  the  conversation  in  substance,  and  all  of  any  account 
as  it  was  had,  as  the  questions  and  answers  were  given. 
'  Q.  This  conversation  that  you  took  down  in  that  way,  did  you  take  it  down 
in  short  hand  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  wrote  it  outi 
'  A.  I  wrote  it  out. 

Q.  Without  abbreviation  ? 

A.  Without  abbreviation. 

Q.  Were  there  pauses  in  their  conversation  7  Did  they  pause  to  allow  you 
to  follow  them  ? 

A.  The  conversation,  as  I  said  before,  was  very  slow  and  deliberate.  There 
was  sufficient  time  for  me  to  write  these  questions  and  answers,  as  they  were 
short,  as  counsel  can  see.    General  Thomas  said  but  very  little. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  that  conversation,  Mr.  Stanton  asked  him  if  he 
wished  him  to  vacate  immediatelyr  or  would  give  him  thne  to  arrange  his  private 
papers  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stenton? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  did  Mr.  Stanton  ask  Mr.  Thomas  whether  he  wished  him  to 
vacate  immediately,  or  whether  he  would  accord  him  (Stanton)  time  to- arrange 
his  private  papers  ? 

A.  There  was  nothing  said  in  that  conversation  in  reference  to  that.  There 
were  other  conversations,  I  understand,  at  other  times,  at  which  such  remarks 
were  made,  as  1  saw  in  the  papers,  but  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  said  at 
that  time  in  that  conversation.  The  question  of  giving  time  and  changing  papers 
did  not  come  up  in  that  conxersation  at  all. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  You  said,  if  I  understood  you,  that  there  was  a  single  remark  of  Thomas 
that  you  did  not  write  down,  that  now  occurred  to  you,  in  answer  to  the  coun- 
sel for  the  President ;  what  was  that  remark  1 
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A.  I  said  that  in  answer  to  bis  question  whether  I  had  sworn  to  all  iiiat  he 
did  say.  I  recollect  now  General  Thomas  saying  he  did  not  wish  any  '*  o»pleas- 
antness."     I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  that  in  my  record. 

Q.  Did  he  emphasize  it  in  that  ''ajipleasantness?'* 

A.  The  gentlemen  heard  it,  and  it  was  spoken  of  afterward,  bnt  I  did  not 
think  it  was  anything  pertaining  to  this  question ;  and  periiaps  some  other  little 
words  were  said  now  and  then  that  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  I  must  still  ask  you  to  give  to  the  Senate  with  a  little  more  distinctness 
whether  it  was  the  remark,  saying,  **  I  do  not  want  any  unpleasantness  between 
us,"  or  was  it  the  use  of  what  has  almost  become  a  teehai<Md  term,  that  **  there 
shall  not  be  any  o^pleasantness  V* 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  state  what  General  Thomas  said. 

Q.  The  emphasis  is  something. 

A.  *'  Onpleasantness  "  was  the  expression  used. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  This  evidence  is  as  to  a  word ;  I  do  not  know  its  materiality ;  bat  did  he 
speak  the  word  in  the  ordinary  way  f  • 

A.  He  spoke  it  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Now  give  his  expression  ? 

A.  He  said  as  he  came  in,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  said— -I  did  not 
consider  it  material,  and  did  not  put  it  down— that  he  did  not  wish  any  **  (on- 
pleasantness.*' 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  conversation  did  that  come  in  1 

A.  Somewhere  in  the  first  part  of  the  conversation;  it  was  in  the  first  part. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  first  part  or  after  Stanton  had  ordered  him  to  gp  to  his 
room? 

A.  I  think  it  was  before  that — ^in  the  fore  part  of  his  conversation. 

Q.  At  the  very  beginning? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  near  the  beginning. 

Q.  Had  you  taken  down  anything  before  that  was  said  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Seorataiy," 
and  "  Good  morning,  gentlemen.*' 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  down  1 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  material? 

A.  I  took  it  down. 

Q.  Then  next,  after  that,  did  he  say  he  did  not  wish  any  unpleasantness  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  the  next  words  he  said  after  that  were  those.  It  was 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  conversation. 

Q.  But  that  you  thought  immaterial  ? 

A.  I  did  not  put  it  down ;  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  immaterial.  It  oecuis 
to  me  now,  as  I  know  it  excited  something  of  a  smile  at  the  time  be  spoke  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  As  I  understand  it^  the  counsel  are  desiring  to 
know  of  the  witne^  what  ho  thought  of  the  importance  that  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  word.  I  suppose  it  is  not  for  the  witness  to  swear  what  he 
thought  about  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  are  cross-examining  as  to  the  completeness  or  perfection 
of  the  witnesses  memorandum.  It  certainly  is  material  to  know  why  he  omitted 
some  parts  and  inserted  others. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.    We  will  not  press  the  objection. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.    We  have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  this  witness. 

Hon.  James  K.  Moorhbad  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 
Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  ttie  House  of  Bepresentatives  t 
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A.  I  am. 

Q.  We  have  learned  from  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness  that  70a  were 
present  at  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton's  office  when  General  Thomas  came  in  there 
to  make  some  demand ;  will  70a  state  now  in  7oar  own  wa7,  as  well  as  70  a 
can,  what  took  place  there»  assisting  7oar  memory,  if  70U  have  an7  memo- 
randum, as  7on  please  1 

A.  I  will,  sir.  I  was  present  at  the  War  Department  on  Saturda7  morning, 
the  22d  of  Febmar7, 1  believe,  and  I  understood  that  General  Thomas  was 
to  be  there  to  take  possession  of  the  department  that  morning.  I  went  from 
m7  boarding-hotise,  wl^ich  is  Mrs.  Garter's  on  the  hill ;  1  went  to  the  War 
Department  in  compan7  with  Dr.  Barleigh,  who  boarded  there,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Johnson's,  who  told  me  he  had  a  conversation  with  General  Thomas  the  night 
before 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  not  material. 

The  WiTNRSS.  I  was  giving  the  reason  wh7  I  went  there.  I  was  there,  and 
Greneral  Thomas  came  in.  The  te8tim<>n7  of  Mr.  Van  Horn  is  correct  as  to 
what  passed.  I  did  not  take  an7  memorandum  of  the  earl7  part  of  the  conver- 
sation; but  I  would  corroborate  his  statement—' 

Mr.  GuBTis.  That  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Statibbry.  That  will  not  do. 

The  WiTK^a^}  (continuing.)  Until  the  point  at  which  he  said  General  Thomas 
went  across  to  General  Schriver's  room.  He  did  go  there  i  he  was  followed  b7 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Stanton  asked  me  to  eo  over  there.  After  the7got  there 
Mr.  Stanton  put  a  direct  question  to  GeneralThomas,  and  asked  me  to  remember 
it  He  said,  "  Gkneral  Moorhead,  I. want  70U  to  take  notice  of  this  and  of  the 
answer ;"  and  that  induced  me  to  make  a  memorandum  of  it,  which  I  think  I 
have  among  my  papers  now.  [The  witness  proceeded  to  search  his  papers.]  It 
is  ver7  brief,  and  was  made  roughlv,  but  so  I  thought  I  could  understand  and 
know  what  it  meant  m7self,  and  I  can  explain  it  to  an7  person  [Reading.] 
Mr.  Stanton  said,  "  Greneral  Thomas,  70U  claim  to  be  here  as  Secretar7  of  War, 
and  refose  to  obey  m7  orders  ?"  General  Thomas  replied,  '*I  do,  sir."  After 
that  had  passed  1  walked  to  the  door  leading  into  the  ball  and  I  was  called  back, 
or  from  what  I  heard  mj  attention  was  attract^  so  that  I  returned.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton then  said,  '*  General  Thomas  requires  the  mails  of  the  department  to  be 
delivered  to  him"  General  Thomas  said :  '* I  require  the  mails  of  the  depart- 
ment to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  will  transact  the  business  of  the  offioe."  I 
bad  not  heard  General  Thomas  8a7  this  entirel7  and  clearl7,  but  Mr.  Stanton 
repeated  it  in  this  way,  and  said :  "General  Thomas  sa7S, '  I  require  the  mails 
of  the  department  to  be  delivered  to  me,  an^  I  will  transact  the  business  of  the 
office.' "  I  asked  General  Thomas  if  he  had  made  use  of  those  words.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  stated  thip,  and  he  assented,  and  added:  "You  ma7  make  it  as 
full  as  70U  please." 

That  is  ail'  the  memorandum  I  made,  and  I  made  that  at  the  time  and  place. 

Gross-examined  hj  Mr.  Stanbbry: 

Q.  When  70U  arrived  at  Mr.  Stanton's  office  whom  did  70U  find  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  make  a  memorandum  of  that,  and  I  cannot  tell  exactl7.  There 
were  a  number  of  members  of  Congress  there.  When  Mr.  Van  Horn  was 
reciting  the  names,  I  recognized  them  as  having  been  there,  and  I  remember 
Judge  Kelle7  in  addition  to  the  names  mentioned. 

[Mr.  Van  Horn,  sitting  In  the  chamber,  said,  "  I  mentioned  him."] 

Q.  How  long  had  70U  been  at  the  office  before  General  Thomas  came  in  ? 

A.  I  think  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  70U  see  htm  coming  1 
.    A.  Yes,  sir  $  I  saw  him  coming.    The  windows  opened  out  toward  the  White 
House,  and  it  was  announced  b7  some  person  near  the  window  that  General 
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Thomas  was  coming  ;  and  I,  -with  some  others,  ^ot  tip  and  looked  out  of  tlie 
window  and  saw  him  coming  along  the  walk,  and  we  expected  somewhat  of  a 
scene  then.  ',    - 

Q.  When  he  came  in,  did  he  come  in  attended,  or  was  he  alone  1 

A.  He  was  alone. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  in  any  way  t 

A.  I  did  not  notice  any  arms. 

Q.  Side  arms  or  other? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  anything  except  what  the  Almighty  had  given  him. 

Q.  Now,  state  just  what  took  place  and  what  was  said  afier  he  came  in, 
according  to  your  own  recollection. 

A.  I  think  I  have  stated  it  about  as  well  as  I  can.  When  he  came  in  he 
passed  the  compliments,  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary  ;"  and  '*  Good  morning, 
e entlemen ;"  and  I  think  Mr.  Stanton  asked  him  if  he  had  any  business  with 
him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Stanton  return  his  salute  f 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Stanton  sitting  or  standing  t 

A.  During  the  time  I  was  there  he  was  doing  both ;  I  cannot  tell  exactly 
what  he  was  doing  at  the  time  General  Thomas  spoke  to  him,  but  he  was  down 
and  up  and  walking  around — sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  standing. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  the  general  to  take  a  seat  1 

A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  a  seat  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not ;  he  did  not  in  that  room.  I  think  he  took  a  seat 
when  he  went  into  General  Schriver's  room. 

Q.  But  he  neither  took  a  seat  nor,  as  you  recollect,  was  asked  to  take  a  seat? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  After  these  "good  mornings**  passed,  what  was  the  next  thing? 

A.  General  Thomas  said  that  he  was  there  as  Secretaiy  of  War  ad  interim  ; 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  and  came  to  take  possession. 

Q.  Was  there  nothing  said  before  that  1 

A.  Not  to  my  recollection.  I  took  no  memorandum  of  anything  before  that, 
and  before  what  1  have  stated  already. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Stanton,  when  he  came  in  and 
the  salutes  were  passed,  asked  him  what  business  he  had  with  him  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  reply  to  that  he  said  what  I  have  stated.  I  did  not  know 
you  wished  me  to  repeat  what  I  had  stated.    I  stated  that. 

Q.  In  reply  to  that  question  of  Mr.  Stanton,  what  did  Mr.  Thomas  say? 

A.  He  said  he  was  there  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  to  take  possession 
of  the  office.  Mr.  Stanton  told  him :  ''  General  Thomas,  I  am  Secretary  of  War ; 
you  are  the  Adjutant  General;  I  order  you  to  your  room,  sir.'' 

Q.  He  ordered  him  to  his  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply  i 

A.  The  reply  was  that  he  would  not  obey  the  order;  that  he  (Thomas)  was 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim, 

Q.  What  followed  that  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  further.  Very  soon  after  that 
General  Thomas  retired  over  to  General  Schriver's  room ;  Mr.  Stanton  followed 
him  and  asked  me  to  go  over,  and  I  have  given  you  what  occurred  there. 

Q.  After  General  Thomas  left,  did  Mr.  Stdnton  tell  you  why  he  wanted  you 
to  accompany  himf 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  he  asked  yon  to  go  with  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yon  know  where  he  waa  going?  ^ 

A.  I  knew  he  was  going  over  to  that  room. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  was  going  to  have  a  farther  conversation  with  General 
Thomas  t 

A.  I  expected  so ;  but  he  did  not  saj  so. 

Q.  Did  he  ask-  any  one  else  besides  yourself  to  go  T 

A.  I  expect  not. 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  go  besides  yourself? 

A.  Mr.  Van  Horn  and  some  other  gentleman  followed. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  into  the  room  as  soon  as  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

A.  Immediately  after  him. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  there  before  any  conversation  began? 

A.  I  think  abont  the  time.  I  followed  immediately,  and  there  was  no  con* 
versation  of  any  marked  significance  until  that  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation,  significant  or  not,  that  took  place  between 
Mr.  Stanton  and  General  Thomas  after  you  got  into  that  room  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recite  it,  because,  as  I  told  yon,  I  did  not  take  a  memorandum 
of  it,  and  it  was  not  important  enough  to  be  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Q.  But  you  have  an  impression  that  there  was  some  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  some — perhaps  joking,  or  something  of  that  kind.  They 
appeared  to  be  in  pretty  good  humor  witU  each  other. 

Q.  That  is,  the  parties  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  passion,  at  all  ? 

A.  Not  hostile. 

Q.  But  in  good  humor  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Joking? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  jokes  that  passed  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  who  first  commenced  the  serious  conversation'in  .Schriver's  room  t 

A.  Mr.  Stanton,  I  think,  asked  this  question. 

Q.  When  the  question  was  answered,  as  I  understandy  Mr.  Stanton  desired 
70U  to  remember  it  ?  ' 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  immediately  you  leflt  the  room?. 

A.  Very  shortly  after.  .       ' 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  said  between  them  except  that,  before  70a  left 
the  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  get  back  to  Mr.  Stanton's  room,  or  only  into  the  ante-chamber  or 
hall,  and  then  return? 

A  I  had  got  back  to  Mr.  Stanton's  room*  I  think,  or  to  the  door. 

Q.  What  then  induced  you  to  return  to  General  Schriver's  room  ? 

A.  I  found  there  was  some  question  asked  there  then  that  I  thought  'i^s 
important,  and  I  naid  some  attention  to  that,  and  I  then  went  to  hear  what  that 
was ;  and  then  Mr.  Stanton  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  take  notice  of  that. 

Q.  That  was  as  to  the  mails  of  the  department  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  thing  further  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  what  I  read.  There  was,  in  addition  to  the  mails  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  statement  that  he  was  there  as  Secretary  of  tVar. 

Q.  After  that  did  you  remain  any  longer  in  Schriver's  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Who  came  out  first,  Mr.  Stanton  or  yourself? 

A.  I  came  out  first,  and  left  Mr.  Stanton  there. 
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Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Stanton  remain  there  after  you  left  T   * 

A.  I  think  a  very  short  time,  for  I  left  abont  that  time  to  go  to  the  GapitoL 
It  was  then  getting  on  towaiSs  12  o'clock  ;  and  I  left,  and  I  know  I  did  not 
get  to  the  Capitol  until  after  IS  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  all  the  company  then  leave  1 

A.  Most  of  them  left    I  think  the  members  of  the  House  all  left 

Q.  Who  staid? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  who  staid.  Thet^  were  a  number  of  gentlemen 
there,  though. 

Q.  Who  do  you  recollect  was  there,  besides  members  of  the  House  7 

A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  now,  or  give  the  name  of  a  gentleman  that  was 
there,  but  1  know  there  were  others. 

Q.  Were  any  other  gentlemen  there  except  the  regular  clerks  of  the  depart- 
ment at  that  timet 

A.  Yes,  sir ;.  others  than  clerks  of  the  department 

Q.  Were  they  military  men  or  civilians  t 

A.  During  some  part  of  the  morning  there  was  a  military  man  there.  I 
believe  during  the  time  I  was  there  I  saw  General  Grant  there. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  he  there  f 

A.  I  think  it  was  during  that  morning,  but  I  am  not  certain.-  I  have  been 
there  a  good  many  times,  and  I  have  seen  him  there  at  different  timea. 

Q.  Was  he  there  during  either  of  these  conversations  that  you  have  mentioned  I 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  present  at  the  conversations. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  conversations  that  General  Grant  came  in  ? 

A.  I  have  stated  that  I  was  not  dlstiact  about  the  time,  nor  certain  whether 
it  was  that  morning  or  at  another,  but  I  rather  think  he  was  there  during  that 
morning. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  observation  on  the  part  of  General  Thomas,  to  the 
effect  that  he  wished  no  unpleiuantness  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  recollect  his  using  that  term. 

Q.  Anything  bke  it  ? 

A.  Mo,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  there  appear  to  be  any  unpleasantness  ? 

A.  There  did  not ;  General  Thomas  wanted  to  get  in,  I  thought,  and  Mr. 
Btanton  did  not  want  to  go  out. 

Q.  But  there  was  npthing  offanstve  on  either  side  ? 

A.  There  was  nothing  very  belligerent  on  either  side. 

Q.  Was  there  any  joking  in  Mr.  Stanton's  room,  as  well  as  in  Schriver's  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  occasion  for  a  laugh  f 

A.  It  was  more  stem  in  Mr.  Stanton's  room,  as  he  once  or  twice  ordered 
General  Thomas  to  go  to  his  room  as  a  subordinate. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  looked  like  sternness  t 

A.  That  was  rather  stem,  I  thought. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Uanager  Butlbr  : 

'  Q.  The  counsel  for  the  President  asked  you  if  Genera}  *  Thomas  waa^  armed 
on  that  occasion ;  will  you  allow  «ie  to  ask  if  on  that  oocaaion  he  was  masked  i 
A.  He  was  not*  sir. 

•    Hon.  Waltbr  A.  Burleigh  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  and  position  t 

A.  My  name  is  Walter  A.  Burleigh.    At  present  I  am  a  delegate  from  Dakota 
Territory  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  t 
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* 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?  i 

A.  For  several  years ;  I  oannot  say  bow  many. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  bim{ 

A.  I  bave  been. 

Q.  He  visiting  y  onr  bonse,  and  yon  his  % 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  an  occasion  when  yon  Bad  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Moorhead  abont  visiting  Mr.  Stanton's  office?  Do  yon  remember  that  yon  had 
Bach  a  conversation  ? 

A.  I  recollect  going  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  Mr.  Moorhead  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  of  Febmary  last,  I  think. 

Q.  Had  you  on  the  evening  before  seen  Greneral  Thomas  f 

A.  I-had. 

Q.  Whei«? 

A.  At  his  house.  * 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  evening? 

A.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening ;  I  cannot  name  precisely  the  honr. 

Q.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Stanbbry.  Wait  a  moment,  if  yon  please.  YHiat  is  the  relevancy 
of  that  to  this  inquiry  ?  I  understand  this  is  about  a  conversation  of  this  wit- 
ness with  General  Thomas. 

A.  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr*  The  object  is  to  show  the  intent  and  purpose 
with  which  General  Thomas  went  to  the.  War  Department  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  February ;  that  he  went  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  taking  posses- 
sion by  force ;  that  he  alleged  that  intent  and  purpose ;  that  in  consequence  of 
that  allegation  Mr.  Burleigh  invited  General  Moorehead  and  went  up  to  the 
War  Office.  The  conversation  which  I  expect  to  prove  is  this :  after  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  appointed  General  Thomas  and  given  him  direc- 
tions to  take  the  War  Office,  and  after  he  had  made  a  quiet  visit  there  on  the 
21st,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  he  told  Mr:  Burleigh  that  the  next  day  he  was 
going  to  take  possession  by  force.    Mr.  Burleigh  said  to  him 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  No  matter  about  that.     We  object  to  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yon  do  not  know  what  you  object  to-  if  you  do  not 
hear  what  I  offer.  ' 

Mr.  Sta-\b«ry.  We  object  to  it. 

Bfr.  Curtis.  We  know  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  the.  objection. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  testimony  is  competenti 
and  it  will  be  heard  unless'  the  Senate  think  otherwise. 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  the  question  of  the  competency  of  evidence 
in  this  court  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Senate,  and  not  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  court.  The  question  should  be  submitted,  I  think,  sir,  to  the 
Senate.  I  take  exception  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court  tmdertaking  to 
decide  a  point  of  that  kind. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
decide  preliminarily  upon  objections  to  evidence.  If  he  is  incorrect  in  that 
opinion  it  will  be  for  the  Senate  to  correct  him. 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  appeal,  sir,  from  the  decision  of  the  Ghair«  and  demand  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  question.    . 
Mr.  FowLBR.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  beg  to  know  what  your  decision  is. 
The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  states  to  the  Senate.that  in  his  judg- 
ment it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  questions  of  evidence  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  if  any  senator  desires  that  the  question  shall  th^n  be  submitted  to  the 

Senate  it  is  his  duty  to  submit  it.    So  far  as  he  is  aware,  that  has  been  the 
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nsual  coarse  of  practice  in  trials  of  persons  impeached  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Drake.  My  position,  Mr.  President,  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  roles 
of  this  Senate  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  which  gives  that 
authority  to  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  over  the  body. 

Mr.  Fbssbnden.  The  senator  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  call  the  honorable  member  from  Missouri  pfr.  Drakb]  to 
order.     The  question  is  toot  debatable  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  am  not  debating  it ;  I  am  stating  my  point  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  the  President  please,  is  not  this  question  debatable? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  ie  debatable  by  the  managers  and  counsel  for  the 
defendant ;  not  by  senators. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  the  honor,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate,  to  object  to  the  ruling  just  attempted  to  be  made  by  the  presiding 
officer  .of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  utmost  submission,  but  with  an  equal  degree 
of  firmness,  we  must  insist  upon  our  objection,  because*  otherwise,  it  would 
always  put  the  managers  in  the  condition,  when  the- ruling  was  against  them,  of 
appealing  to  the  Senate  as  a  parliamentary  body  against  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
We  have  been  too  long  in  parliamentary  and  other  bodies  not  to  know  how 
much  disadvantage  it  is  to  be  put  in  that  position — the  position,  whether  real  or 
apparent,  of  appealing  from  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate^ 
We  are  very  glad  that  this  question  has  come  up  upon  a  i-uling  of  the  presidiiig 
officer  which  is  in  our  favor,  so  that  we  do  not  appear  to  be  invidious  in  making 
the  objection.  Altho^gh  it  has  fallen  from  the  presiding  officer  that  he  otider- 
stands  that  all  the  precedents  are  in  the  direction,  of  his  intimation  of  opinion, 
yet,  if  we  understand  the  position  taken,  the  precedents  are  not  in  support  of 
that  position.  *  Lest  I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  misstate  the  position  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  I  will  state  it  as  I  understand  it,  subject  to  his 
correction. 

I  understand  the  position  to  be  that  primarily,  as  a  judge  in  court  would  have 
the  right  to  do,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  claims  the  right  to  rule  a 
question  of  law,  and  then  if  any  member  of  the  court  chooses  to  object,  it  must 
be  done  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  as  taken  by  one  Senator  just  now.  If  I  am 
incorrect  in  my  statement  of  the  position  of  the  presiding  officer  I  beg  to  be 
corrected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  state  the  rule  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  applicable  once  more.  In  this  body  he  is  the  presiding  officer ;  he 
is  so  in  Arirtue  of  his  high  office  under  the  Constitution.  He  id  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried  by  the  Senate,  it  is  his  duty  to  preside  in  that  body ;  and,  as  he  under- 
stands, he  is,  therefore,  the  President  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment. The  rule  of  the  Senate  which  applies  ao  this  question  is  the  seventh  rule, 
which  declares  that  "  the  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  to 
the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incident4il  -ques- 
tions." He  is  not  required  by  that  rule  so  to  submit  those  questions  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  for  the  despatch  of  business,  as  is  usual  in  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
expresses  his  opinion  in  the  first 'instance.  If  the  $enate,  who  constitute  the 
pourt,  or  any  member  of.  it,  desires  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  to  be  taken,  it  is 
his  duty  then  to  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  court 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  May  I  respectfully  inquire  whether  that  would 
extend  to  a  manager ;  whether  a  manager  would  have  the  right  to  ask  that  a 
question  of  law  should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  not  '  It  must  be  by  the 
action  of  the  court  or  a  member  of  it 

Mr.  Mana^r  Butlbe.  Then  this  matter  becomes  of  very  important  and 
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moroentona  substance,  I)ecaii9e  the  presiding  officer,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
court,  who  has  no  vote  in  the  court,  as  we^underatand  it,  except  possibly  upon 
a  question  of  equal  division,  gives  a  decision  on  a  question  of  law,  it  may  be  of 
the  first  importance— which,  if  made,  precludes  the  Mouse  of  Eepresentatives 
from  asking  even  that  the  Senate,  who  are  the  triers,  shall  pass  upon  it.  There- 
fore if  this  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  rule  our  hands  are  tied ;  and  it  was  in  order  to 
get  the  exact  rule  that'I  have  asked  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  to  state, 
as  he  has  kindly  and  fully  stated,  his  exact  position. 

The  Ohiep  Justices.  Mr.  Manager,  the  Ghibf  Justice  has  no  doubt  of  the 
right  of  the  honorable  managers  to  propose  any  question  they  see  fit  to  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  for  the  Senate  itself  to  determine  how  a  question  shall  be 
taken.  <   ' 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  understand  the  distinction.  It  is  a  plain  one. 
The  managers  may  propose  a  question  to  the  Senate,  and 'the  Chief  Justice 
decides  it,  and  we  then  cannot  get  the  question  we  propose  before  the  Senate 
unless  through  the  courtesy  of  some  senator.  I  think  I  state  the  position  with 
accuracy ;  and  it  is  the  one  to  which  we  object,  I  again  say,  respectfully  as 
we  ought,  but  firmly,  as  we  must. 

Now,  how  are  the  precedents  upon  this  question  ?  Sorry  I  am  to  be  obliged 
to  deny  the  position  t-aken  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  that  the  pre- 
cedents in  this  country  and  England  are  with  him.  I  understand  that  this 
question,  as  a  question  of  precedents  in  England,  has  been  settled  many,  many 
years,  hundreds  of  years.  Not  expecting  that  it  would  arise  here,  1  have  not 
at  hand  at  this  'moment  all  the  books  to  which-  I  could  refer,  but  I  can  give  a. 
leading  case  where  this  question  arose.  ,  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  arose  in  the 
trial  of  Lord  Strafford,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  House  of  Lords  had  a  rule  prior  to  the  trial  of  Strafford,  by  which  the 
Commons  were  bound  to  address  the  lord  high  steward  as  his  grace  or  "  my 
lord,"  precisely  as  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  seem  to  think  themselves 
obliged  to  address  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body  as  ''Mr.  Chief  Justice.*' 
When  the  pretiminaries  of  the  trial  of  Strafford  and  the  other  popish  lords  were 
settled,  the  Commons  objected  that,  as  apart  of  the. Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  through  their  managers  to  address  any  indi- 
vidual whatever,  and  that  their  address  should  be  made  to  the  Lords  in  Parlia- 
ment. A  committee  of  conference  between  the  Commons  and  Peera  was  there- 
upon had,  and  the  rule  previously  adopted  in  the  House  of  Lords  was,  after 
much  consideration,  rescinded,  and  a  rule  was  r&porte(^  and  adopted  in  that  trial, 
and  it  has  obtained  ever  since  in  all  other  trials.  The  result  of  the  conference 
is  stated  in  this  way  : 

On  the  29th  of  NoYember,  1680,  it  is  agreed  at  the  joint  committee,  upon  tho^objection  made 
by  the  Commons  to  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Lords,  viz :  That  when  the  Commons 
should  ask  any  questions  at  the  trial  they  should  apply  themselves  to  the  lord  steward,  that 
the  managers  should  speak  to  the  Lords  as  a  House,  and  say  ^*  my  lords,"  and  not  to  the 
lord  high  steward,  and  say  "  my  lord  "  or  "your  grace." 

A  reason  being  given  that  the  lord  high  steward  was  not  a  necessary  part  of 
the  court,  but  only  as  spea^^  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  lords  themselves 
were  the  only  body  of  triers.  When  Lord  Strafford  came  to  the  bar  the  Lords, 
conformably  to  this  doctrine,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1680,  order — 

That  the  Lord  Strafford  shall  be  directed  to  apply  himself  to  the  Lords,  and  not  to  the  lord 
high  steward,  as  often  as  he  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  his  trial. 

And  from  that  day  to  the  latest  trial  in  Parliament,  which  is  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  case,  in  1841,  the  rule  has  been  followed.  Earl  Cardigan  being  tried 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  presided  upon  that  trial, 
and  in  that  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  body  was  universally  addressed  by 
counsel  on  all  sides,  by  prisoner,  by  managers,  by  everybody,  as  **  my  lords," 
so  thai  there  should  be  no  recognition  of  any  superior  right  in  the  presiding 
officer  over  any  other  member  of  the  assembly. 
12  IP 
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Nor  need  I,  upon  this  matter  of  precedentSi  stop  here.  In  more  than « these 
cases  this  question  has  arisen.  In  Lord  Macclesfield's  case,  in  1724,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  the  point  arose  whether  the  presiding  officer  should  decide  an  inci- 
dental question  upon  the  trial ;  but  in  every  case  Lord  Chief  Justice  King 
referred  all  questions  wholly  to  the  Ldrds,  saying  to  the  Lords,  '*  You  may 
decide  as  you  please.'' 

Again,  when  Lord  Erskine  presided  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  which  was 
a  trial  early  in  the  century,  conducted  with  as  much  care,  regard  to  forms,  and 
with  the  utmost  preservation '  of  decency  and  order  of  the  proceedings,  the 
question  was  put  to  him  whether  he  ruled  points  of  law,  and  he  elpressly  dis- 
claimed that  power,  saying  in  substance,  on  every  niling  of  an  incidental 
question,  **  Unless  any  noble  lord  should  think  that  this  matter  should  be  further 
considered  in  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  I  will  give  my  opinion,"  thereby 
always  submitting  the  question  to  the  lords  in  the  first  instance. 

Again,  in  Lord  Cardigan's  case,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  when  a  ques- 
tion of  evidence  arose  as  to  whether  a  card  on  which  the  name  of  Harvey  Gar- 
nett  Tuckett  was  placed  should  be  given  in  evidence,  the  question  being  whether 
the  man's  name  was  Harvey  Gamett  Phipps  Tuckett  or  only  Harvey  Garnett 
Tuckett,  but  a  question  on  which  the  whole  trial  finally  turned  when  afterward 
the  whole  evidence  was  in,  Lord  Denman»  instead  of  deciding  the  question, 
submitted  it  to  the  lords,  as  follows  : 

The  inconyenience  of  cleariD^  the  hoase  is  so  great  that  I  should  rather  veDtnre  to  pro- 
pose that  the  decision  of  this  question,  if  your  lordships  should  be  called  upon  to  decide  it, 
bad  better  be  postponed. 

The  question  was  not  at  that  time  pressed. 

And  when  the  attorney  general  of  England  made  his  argument  upon  the  evi- 
dence, Lord  Denman  arose  and  apologized  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  having 
allowed  him  to  argue,  and  said  in  substance  he  hoped  this  would  no^  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent  in  criminal  trials,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  quite  right  for 
him  to  interfere  and  stop  him.  And  when,  finally,  the  Lords  deliberated  ?ri th 
closed  doofs  upon  the  point  taken,  and  Lord  Denman  gave  an  opinion  to  the 
Lords  upon  whether  the  proof  sustained  the  indictmenls,  his  lordship  sadd : 

If,  my  lords,  the  present  were  an  ordinary  case,  tried  before  one  of  the  inferior  courtji, 
and  the  same  objection  had  been  taken  in  this  stage  to  the  proof  of  identity,  the  jndg^  would 
consult  bis  notes  and  explain  how  far  he  thought  the  objection  well  founded,  and  I  appre- 
hend that  the  jury  would  at  ouce  return  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Your  lordships  sitting  in  this  high  court  of  parliament  unite  ihh  functions  of  both.  I 
have  stated  my  own  views,  as  an  individual  member  of  the  court,  of  the  question  by  you 
to  be  considered,  discussed,  and  decided.  Though  I  have  commenced  the  debate,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  for  me  to  disclaim  the  purpose  of  dictating  my  own  opinion,  which  is  respect- 
fully laid  before  you  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  those  of  tne  house  at  large.  If  any  other  duty 
is  cast  upon  me,  or  if  there  is  any  more  convenient  course  to  be  pursued,  I  shall  be  greatly 
indebtea  to  any  of  your  lordships  who  will  be  so  kind  as  to  inst-ruct  me  in  it.  In  the  abpence 
of  any  other  suggestion,  I  venture  to  declare  my  own  judgment,  grounded  on  the  reasons 
briefly  submitted,  that  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  is  entitled  to  be  declared  not  guilty. 

Now,  then,  in  the  light  of  authority,  in  the  light  of  the  precedents  to  which 
the  presiding  officer  has  appealed,  in  the  light  of  reason,  and  in  the  light  of  prin- 
ciple, we  are  bound  to  object  to  this  claim  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Justfce.  I  say  again  that  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  form,  for  all  mere  forms 
we  would  waive,  but  it  is  a  question  of  substance.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  bring,  by  their  o?n:i  motion,  to  the  Senate  a  ques- 
tion of  law  if  the  Chief  Justice  who  is  presiding  chooses  to  stand  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  its  prosecution.  That  is  a  question  of  vital  impor- 
tance, upon  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  for  all  time  hereafter,  if  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  in  this  case,  I  would  not  yield  one  hair,  because  no  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  rights  of  the  people  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  far  a3 
I  understand  them,  shall  ever  fall  to  the  ground  by  any  inattention  or  inadver- 
tence or  yielding  of  mine. 
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Allow  me  to  state  again  the  proposition  declared  by  the  learned  presiding 
officer,  because  to  me  it  seems  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  Mouse  of 
Representatives.  It  is  this :  that  when  the  House  of  Representatives  proposes  a 
question  of  law  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  trial  by  impeachment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  in  this  as  a 
court  can  stand  between  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  decide 
the  question ;  and  then,  unless  by  the  couii;esy  of  some  senator  who  may  be 
induced  to  make  a  motion  for  them,  the  House  of  Representatives,  through  its 
managers,  cannot  get  that  question  of  law  decided  by  the  Senate. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  deem  it  my  duty,  and  I  believe  my  associate  managers 
will  agree  with  me  if  we  are  put  in  that  position,  to  ask  leave  to  withdraw  and  take 
instruction  from  the  House  before  we  lay  the  rights  of  the  House,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  at  the  feet  of  any  one  man,  however  high  or  good  or  just  he  may  be  ; 
for,  as  I  respectfully  bring  to  your  attention,  it  is  a  question  of  most  momentous 
consequence,  although  not  so  great,  not  of  so  much  consequence  now,  when  we 
have  a  learned,  able,  honest,  candid,  patriotic  Chief  Justice  in  the  chair,  as  it 
may  be  hereafter.  Let  us  look  forward  to  the  time  which  may  come  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation  when  we  get  a  Jeffries  as  lord  high  steward  or  Chief  Justice. 
I  want,  then,  that  the  precedent  set  in  this  good  time,  by  good  men,  when  every- 
thing is  quiet,  when  the  country  is  not  disturbed,  to  be  such  as  to  hold  any 
future  Jeffries  as  did  the  precedents  of  old ;  for  this  brings  to  my  mind  Jef- 
fries's  conduct  on  an  exactly  similar  question,  when  he  was  held  bound  by  the 
precedents  of  the  House  of  Lords,  In  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  Chief  Justice 
Jeffries,  being  lord  high  steward,  presiding,  said  to  the  earl  as  he  came  to 
plead — I  give  substance  now,  not  words — "  My  lord,  you  had  better  confess 
and  throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  King,  your  master ;  he  is  the  fountain 
of  all  mercy,  and  it  will  be  better  for  you  so  to.  do."  The  accuse^  earl  replied 
to  him :  "  Are  you,  my  lord,  one  of  my  judges,  that  give  me  such  advice  here 
on  my  tried  for  my  death  V*  Jeffries,  quailing  before  the  indignant  eye  of  the 
man  whose  rights  he  was  interfering  with,  said  :  **  No,  I  am  not  one  of  your 
judges ;  I  only  advise  you  as  a  friend."  I  desire  the  precedent  fixed  now  in 
good  times  as  strong  as  they  were  before  Jeffries's  time,  so  that  hereafter,  when 
we  get  a  Jeffries,  if  we  ever  have  that  misfortune,  he  shall  be  bound  by  them. 
We  have  had  a  Johnson  in  the  presidential  chair ;  and  we  cannot  tell  who  may 
get  into  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  far  future ;  but,  if  we  ever  do  get  a 
Jeffiries  in  that  chair,  I  want  tlie  precedent  upon  this  point  so  settled  now  that 
it  cannot  be  in  any  way  disturbed,  so  as  to  hold  him  to  the  true  rule  as  with 
hooks  of  steel. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  will  state  the  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate.  The  honorable  manager  put  a  question  to  the  witness.  It  was 
objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President.  The  Chief  Justice  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  his  duty  to  express  his  judgment  upon  that  question,  sub- 
ject to  having  the  question  put  upon  the  requisition  of  any  senator  to  the 
Senate.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question  I 

Mr.  Grimes.  The  question  is,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  stand  as  the  juc^ment  of  the  Senate  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Drake.  No,  sir.  I  raise  the  question  that  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  had  no  right  to  make  a  decision  of  that  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  wish  that  question  put  to  the  Senate,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  CoNKLiN'O.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  information  from  the  Chair.  I  beg 
to  inquire  whether  the  question  upon  which  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote  is 
whether  the  proposed  testimony  be  competent  or  not,  or  whether  the  presiding 
officer  be  competent  to  decide  that  question  or  not  ? 
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« 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  the  last  question,  whether  the  Chair  Id  the  first 
instance  may  state  his  judgment  upon  such  a  question.  That  is  the  qaestion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.     The  yeas  and  nays  will  be  called. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNO.  Before  tbe  yeas  and  nays  are  called,  I  beg  that  the  whole 
of  the  latter  clause  of  the  seventh  rule  may  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Read  the  rule. 

Mr.  ildowAHD.  Read  the  whole  of  the  rule. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

YII.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  upon  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding 
while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  daring 
the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental 

Suestions ;  but  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fiflh  of  the  members  preisent,  be 
ecided  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  after  consultation  with  my  associate 
managers,  1  ask  leave  to  make  some  additional  remarks  to  the  Senate  before  this 
TOte  be  taken,  and  to  call-  the  attention  of  senators  especially  to  rule  seven  to 
which  the  President  made  reference.  We  think  ourselves  justified  in  asking  the 
Senate  to  consider  that  rule  seven  does  not  contemplate  any  departure  from  the 
long-established  nsa|^e  governing  proceedings  of  this  character ;  in  other  wordc<, 
that  rule  seven  simply  does  provide  that  **  The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and 
incidental  questions ;  but  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the  mem* 
hers  present,  be  decided  by  yeas  and  nays."  We  respectfully  submit  to  the 
Senate,  with  all  respect  to  the  presiding  officer,  that  this  rule  means  no  more 
than  this  :  that  if  no  question  be  raised  by  the  senators  and  one-fifth  do  not 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays,  it  authorizes  the  presiding  officer  simply  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  all  such  questions  without  a  division,  and  there  it 
ends. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  say  to  the  senators,  in  connection  with  what  has  fallen 
already  from  my  associate,  that  I  look  upofi  this  question  now  involved  in  the 
decision  of  the  presiding  officer  as  settled  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  the  senators  will  remember,  provides 
that  the  Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  The  expression, 
"  the  sole  power,"  as  the  Senate  will  doubtless  agree,  necessarily  means  the  only 
power.  It  includes  everything  pertaining  to  the  trial.  Every  judgment  that 
must  be  made  is  a  part  of  the  trial,  whether  it  be  upon  a  preliminary  question 
or  a  final  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  were  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution  touching  this  procedure  in  impeachment  in  the  very  light  of  the 
long-continued  usage  and  practice  in  Parliament.  It  is  settled,  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  senators,  in  the  very  elaborate  and  exhaustive  report  of  the  Commons  of 
England  upon  the  Lords'  Journals  that  the  peers  alone  decide  all  questions  of 
law  and  fact  arising  in  such  a  trial. 

It  is  settled,  in  other  words,  that  the  peers  alone  are  the  judges  in  every  case 
of  the  law  and  the  fact ;  that  the  lord  chancellor  presiding  is  but  a  ministerial 
officer  to  keep  order;  to  present  for  the  decision  of  the  peers  the  various  ques- 
tions as  they  arise ;  to  take  their  judgment  upon  them ;  and  there  his  authority 
stops. 

And  this  doctrine  is  considered  so  well  settled,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
further,  (here  speaking  from  recollection  of  that  which  I  have,  however,  care- 
fully examined,)  that  it  is  carried  into  the  great  text-books  of  the  law  and  fiud^ 
a  place  in  the  fourth  Institute  of  Coke,  wherein  he  declares  that  the  peers  are 
the  judges  of  the  law  and  fact,  and  conduct  the  whole  proceedings  according  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament. 

As  I  understand  this  question  as  it  is  presented  here,  I  agree  with  my  asso- 
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elate  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  as  touching  the  admissibility 
of  eTidencd-— for  we  certainly  have  no  ground  of  complaint  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer for  the  ruling  he  made  touching  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  which  we 
offer  through  this  witness — but  as  touching  every  other  question  that  can  arise; 
for  example,  questions  that  may  involve  the  validity,  legality,  if  you  please,  of 
any  of  the  charges  preferred  in  these  articles.  If  such^i  ruling  were  asked  heie 
of  the  presiding  officer,  we  submit  that  it  is  not  competent  for  him  to  pronounce 
any  judgment  on  the  subject — that  it  is  alone  for  the  Senate  to  determine ;  and 
they  determine  it  simply  for  the  reason,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  have  the  sole 
power  to  try  all  questions  involved  in  the  case. 

We  stand,  then,  upon  what  we  believe  has  been  the  uniform  practice  touching 
this  question  in  England,  and  we  consider  that  the  President  presiding  now  in 
th'e  Senate  has  no  more  power  over  this  question  before  the  Senate  than  has  the 
lord  chancellor,  when  he  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  peers,  to  decide 
any  question.  Being  himself  a  peer,  he  has  but  his  own  vote.  I  do  not  think . 
a  case  can  be  found  wherein  it  was  consented  by  the  peers  that  the  lord  chan- 
cellor should  give  a  decision  in  any  case  which  is  to  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  court  without  consulting  the  peers.  That  is  the  position  that  we  assume, 
and  we  ask  it  to  be  understood  and  considered  by  the  Senate.  We  understand 
that  the  question  npon  which  the  vote  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  had  is,  whether  the 
Senate  shall  decide  that  the  presiding  officer,  himself  not  being  a  member  of 
that  body  which  is  invested  with  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments,  and  there- 
fore to  decide  all  questions  in  the  t|:ial,  can  himself  make  a  decision,  which  decision 
is  to  stand  as  the  judgment  of  this  tribunal  unless  reversed  by  a  subsequent 
action  of  the  Senate.  That  we  understand  to  be  the  question  that  is  submitted, 
and  upon  which  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  that  the  managers  cannot  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  It  is  also  suggested  by  my  associate  that  there  is 
also  involved  in  the  question  the  further  proposition  that  the  managers,  in  the 
event  of  such  decision  being  made  by  the  presiding  officer,  cannot  call  even  for 
a  review  of  that  decision  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  retire  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

Several  Senators.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Before  that  is  done  I  desire  to  submit  a  question  to  the  man- 
agers, in  accordance  with  the  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  withdraw  his 
motion  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  withdraw  it  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  send  to  the  Chair  a  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Sherman,  as  follows : 

I  ask  the  managers  what  are  the  precedents  in  the  cases  of  impeachment  in 
the  United  States  upon  this  point  ?  Did  the  Vice-President,  as  presiding  officer, 
decide  preliminaxy  questions,  or  did  he  subniit  them  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Senate  1 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
very  much  indisposed  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  further.  As  a  question 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  House  in  this  proceeding,  it  seems  to  me  of  the 
gravest  character ;  and  yet  I  can  very  well  foresee  that  the  practical  assertion 
on  all  questions  arising  in  a  protracted  trial  of  the  principle  which  the  managers 
aasert  here  in  behalf  of  the  House  is  calculated  to  delay  the  proceeding,  and 
very  likely  at  times  to  involve  us  in  temporary  difficulties.  In  what  I  say  I 
speak  with  the  highest  personal  respect  for  the  Chief  Justice,  who  presides, 
being  fully  assured  that  in  the  rulings  he  might  make  upon  questions  of  law 
^d  the  admissibility  of  testimony  he  would  always  be  guided  by  that  conscien- 
tious regard  for  the  right  for  which  he  is  eminently  distinguished. 
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Bat  I  also  foresee  that  if  the  managers  actiDg  for  the  Hoase  in  the  case  aoir 
before  the  Senate  and  before  the  conntrj,  and  acting,  I  may  saj,  in  behalf  of 
other  generations  and  of  other  men  who  nnfortnnately  may  be  similarly  situated 
in  future  times,  should  admit  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  here  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body  for  a  specified 
purpose,  «nd  for  a  specified  purpose  only,  has  a  right  to  decide,  even  as  prelim* 
inary  to  the  final  judgment  of  the  Senate,  questions  of  law  and  evidence  which 
in  the  end  may  be  vital  in  the  decision  of  this  tribunal  upon  the  question  of  the 
guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  person  arraigned,  they  should  make  a  surrender,  in 
spbstance,  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  House  and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Senate  sitting  as  the  tribunal  to  try  impeachments  presented  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  With  all  deference  I  maintain  that  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  these  words — 

"When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside** — 

is  conclusive  without  argument.  He  presides  here  not  as  a  member  of  this  body; 
for  if  that  were  assumed  the  claim  would  be  in  derogation,  nay,  in  violation,  of 
another  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  confides  to  the  Senate  the  sole 
power  of  trying  all  impeachments.  I  know  of  no  language  which  could  be  used, 
more  specific  in  its  character,  more  inclusive  and  exclusive  in  its  terms.  The 
language  includes,  as  has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  in  the  opening 
argument,  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  all  the  men  chosen  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  representing  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  whatever  may  be  their 
qualities,  whatever  may  be  their  capacities,  whatever  may  be  their  interests, 
whatever  may  be  their  affiliation  with  or  to  the  person  accused.  The  Senate  sits 
in  its  constitutional  capacity  to  decide  under  the  Constitution  the  question  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  with  all  the  felicities  and  with  all  the  infelicities  which  belong 
to  the  tribunal  organized  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution.  We  must 
'  accept  it  as  it  is,  with  no  power  to  change  it  in  any  particular. 

,  So,  also,  the  words '  of  the  Constitution  are  exclusive.  With  all  deference 
I  am  forced  to  assert  and  maintain  that  these  words  exclude  every  other  man, 
whatever  his  station,  rank,  position  elsewhere,  whatever  his  relations  to  this 
body  under  or  by  the  Constitution.  The  Senate,  by  the  Constitution,  has  the 
sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,  and  no  person  not  of  the  Senate,  and  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  a  senator  in  legislative  and  executive  affairs,  can  in  any 
way  interfere  or  control  or  affect  their  decision  or  their  judgment  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  must  follow  as  a  constitutional  duty  that 
the  Senate,  without  advice,  as  a  matter  of  right,  must  decide  every  incidental 
question  which,  by  any  possibility,  can  control  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  gi*eat  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused. 
If,  under  any  circumstances,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  proffered  may  be 
denied,  or  may  be  admitted,  upon  the  judgment  of  any  person,  or  by  any 
authority,  except  upon  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  tribunal,  before  which 
we  here  stand,  then  a  party  accused  and  impeached  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives may  be  acquitted  or  he  may  be  convicted  upon  any  authority  or  opinion 
which  is  not  in  fact  the  judgment  of  the  Senateitself.  Upon  this  point  I  think 
there  can  finally  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

But,  .'Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  managers;  and  without  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult  my  associates  on  the  point,  and  speaking,  therefore,  with 
deference  to  what  may  be  their  judgment,  or  what  might  be  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  I  shall  be  willing  to  proceed  in  the  conduct  of  this  case  upon  the  under- 
standing that  the  right  is  here  and  now  solemnly  asserted  by  the  Senate  for 
themselves,  and"  as  a  precedent  for  all  their  successors,  that  every  question  of 
law  is  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate  without  consultation  with  the  presiding 
officer.  I  hold  that  the  judgment  mqst  be  exclusively  with  the  Senate.  Still 
I  am  willing  that  in  all  these  proceedings  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
shall  give  his  opinion  or  his  ruling,  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  ruling,  upon  ques* 
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tions  incideDtal  of  law  and  evidence  as  they  arise,  unless  some  member  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  managers,  or  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  should  first  desire 
the  judgment  of-  the  Senate. 

I  happen  to  have  an  extract  from  the  record  in  the  case  referred  to  by  my 
associate,  and  I  will  read  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  which  is  reported  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume 
of  the  State  Trials,  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  evidently  acted  upon  this  idea. 
Upon  a  question  of  the  admissibility  of  testimony,  it  having  been  argued  by  the 
managers  on  one  side  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  on  the  other,  Lord 
Erskine  said : 

If  any  noble  lord  in  desirons  that  this  snbjoct  shonld  be  a  matter  of  further  consideration 
in  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  it  will  be  proper  that  he  should  now  move  to  adjotim ;  if 
^  not,  I  have  formed  an  opinion,  and  shall  express  it. 

To  that  theory  of  the  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  Chair  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  rights  of  the 
respondent,  for  myself,  I  should  not  object ;  but  I  cannot  conscientiously,  even 
in  this  presence,  consent  to  the  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  right  that  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  is  to  decide  interlocutory  questions,  and  especially  to  decide 
them  under  such  circumstances  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  managers 
to  take  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  decision. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  By  leave  of  the  Senate  I  desire  to  read  in  their 
bearing  an  abstract  which  I  have  made  touching  this  question  Irom  the  author- 
ities to  which  I  referred,  and  which  I  believe  is  accurate.  I  read  first  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Senate  the  abstract  which  was  made  fix)m  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England  upon  the  Lords'  Journals : 

RELATION  OF  JUDGES,  ETC.,  TO  THE  COURT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Upon  examining^  into  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  into  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  peers  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  attendants  and  assistants,  the 
jndges  of  the  realm,  barons  of  the  exchequer  of  the  coif,  the  King's  learned  counsel,  and  the 
civilians  masters  of  the  chancery  on  the  other,  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  these  judges 
and  other  persons  learned  in  the  common  and  civil  laws  are  no  intefj^rant  and  necessary  part 
of  that  court.  Their  writs  of  summons  are  essentially  different ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
thej  or  any  of  them  have,  or  of  right  ought  to  have,  a  deliberate  voice,  either  actually  or 
virtually,  in  the  judgments  given  in  the  high  court  of  Parliament.  Their  attendance  in 
that  court  is  solely  mmisterial;  and  their  answers  to  questions  put  to  th^m  are  not  to  be 
ngarded  as  declaratory  of  the  law  of  Parliament,  but  as  merely  consultory  responses,  in  order 
to  furnish  such  matter  (to  be  submitted  to  the  iudgment  of  the  peers)  as  may  be  useful  in 
reasoning  by  analogy,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  rules  in  the  respective  courts  of  the  learned 
persons  consulted  shall  appear  to  the  peers  to  be  applicable  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  case  before  them,  and  not  otherwise.  (8  Burke  p.  42 ;  report  on  the  Lords'  Journal ; 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings.) 

In  the  volume  of  Burke  here  quoted  the  report  is  set  out  at  length.  I  read 
^her  from  the  same  report : 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords. 

Tour  committee  ^ds  that  In  all  impeachments  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  for 
hi)(h  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  before  the  peers  in  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  the  peers 
are  not  triers  or  jurors  only,  but  by  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom  known 
by  constant  usage  are  judges  both  of  law  and  fact ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  Lords  are 
bound  not  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  an  opinion  that  they  have  virtually 
submitted  to  a  division  of  their  legal  powers,  or  that,  putting  themselves  into  the  situation 
of  mere  triers  or  jurors,  they  may  suffer  the  evidence  in  the  cause  to  be  produced  or  uot  pro- 
duced before  them,  according  to  ttie  discretion*  of  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts.  (S  Burke, 
?•  42;  Report  on  the  Lords'  Journals;  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.) 

I  read,  also,  the  extract  from  fourth  Institute,  to  which  I  before  referred : 

It  is  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  Parliament  that  all  weighty  matters  in  Parliament 
moved  concerning  the  peers  of  the  realm,  &.C.,  ought  to  be  determined,  adjudged,  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  course  ot  the  Parliament,  and  not  by  the  civil  law,  and  yet  by  the  common 
law  of  tUs  realm  used  by  the  more  inferior  courts ;  for  this  reason  the  judges  ought  not  to 
give  any  opinion  in  a  matter  of  Parliament.    (Fourth  Institute,  p.  15.)  \ 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  question  asked  by  6ne 
member  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  precedents.  I  have  sent  for  the  trial  of  Judge 
Chase,  which  I  read  fix)m  the  third  yolnme  of  Benton's  Abridgment  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress.    The  rule  in  that  case  was  in  the  following  words  : 

All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  tbeir  connsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and,  if  he.  snail  require  it  shall  be  committed  to  writing,  and  read  at  the  Secre- 
tary's table ;  and  all  decisions  shall  be  had  hj  yeas  and  nays,  and  without  debate,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  records. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  there  arose  this  question  :  whether  a  Mr.  Hay,  a 
witness  in  the  case,  should  use  a  certain  paper  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Mr.  Harper  here  interrupted  Mr.  Hay,  and  said :  '*  The  witness  may  refer  to  anything  done 
by  himself  at  the  time  the  occurrence  nappened  which  he  relates.  But  I  submit  it  to  the 
court  how  correct  it  is  to  refer  to  what  was  not  done  by  him,  or  done  at  the  time." 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Hay  whether  the  notes  were  taken  by  Um. 

Mr.  Hay.  The  statement  was  made  by  different  i>er8ons.  Some  parts  were  made  by  my- 
self, perhaps  the  ^eater  part ;  the  rest  by  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Wirt  I  belieye  I  sludl  be 
able  to  state  from  it  every  material  occurrence  which  took  place  at  the  time.   * 

The  President.    Have  you  the  parts  made  by  yourself  separate  ? 

Mr.  Hay  said  he  had  not. 

The  President  then  put  the  question,  whether  the  witness  should  be  permitted  to  use  the 
paper ;  and  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  passed  in  the  negative — ^yeas  16, 
nays  18. 

There,  upon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Hay  should  refresh  his  memoiy  on  the 
stand  by  notes  iq|hicn  were  not  made  by  himself,  which  was  certainly  an  inci- 
dental question  of  law,  the  President,  instead  of  undertaking  to  decide  it  in 
Chase's  case,  directly  put  the  question  to  the  court  and  had  it  decided  in  the 
first  instance  by  yea  or  nay,  not  expressing  any  opinion  whatever  upon  that 
question. 

We  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  rise,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  make  but  a  single 
observation  in  reference  to  a  position  or  an  argument  pressed  by  one  of  the  hon* 
orable  managers  tooiid  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  question  submit- 
ted to  it.  That  question  we  understand  to  be  whether,  according  to  the  rules 
of  this  body,  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  shall  determine,  preliminarily,  inter- 
locutory questions  of  evidence  and  of  law  as  they  arise,  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  upon  presentation  by  any  senator  of  the  question  to  th*5m.  The 
honorable  manager,  Mr.  Boutwbll,  recognizing  the  great  inconvenience  that 
would  arise  in  the  retarding  of  the  trial  from  this  appeal  to  so  numerous  a  body 
upon  every  interlocutory  question,  while  he  insists  upon  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  right  determination,  yet  intimates  that  the  managers  will  allow 
the  Chief  Justice  to  decide,  unless  they  see  reason  to  object.  On  the  part  of 
the  counsel  for  the  President,  I  have  only  this  to  say :  that  we  shall  take  from 
this  court  the  rule  as  to  whether  the  first  preliminary  decision  is  to  be  made  by 
the  Chief  Justice  or  is  to  be  made  by  the  whole  body,  and  we  shall  not  submit 
to  the  choice  of  the  managers  as  to  how  far  that  rule  shall  be  departed  from. 
Whatever  the  rule  is  we  shall  abide  by  it.  But  if  the  court  determines  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  proper  a[5peal  is  to  the  whole  body  on  eveiy  interlocutory 
question,  we  shall  claim  as  a  matter  of  right  and  as  a  matter  of  course  that  that 
proceeding  shall  be  had. 

Mr.  Manager  BouTwfeLL.  That  is  conceded,  Mr.  President.  We  do  not 
debate  that  point. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate  retire  for  consultation. 

Mr.  Thayer.  On  that  motion  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  hope  we  shall  not  retire.  ' 

Several  Senators.  Debate  is  out  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Well,  I  only  say  that 
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The  queBtion  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  25,  nays  25 ;  as 
follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Authonj,  Backalew,  Cole,  Conness,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon;  Edmunds, 
Fowler,  Grimes,,  Hendricss,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreeiy,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroj, 
Ross,  Yickers,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 25. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Ferry, 
Fessenden,  Frelinghnysen,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morgan,  Nye,  Hamsej,  Saulsburj,  Sher- 
man, Spraf^e,  8tewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trambnll,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey — 25. 

Not  yoting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Yates— 4. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  25,  and  the  nays  are  25, 
The  Chief  Justice  votes  in  the  affirmative.  The  Senate  will  retire  for  confer- 
ence. 

The  Senate,,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  thereupon  (at  seven  minutes  before  3 
o'clock)  retired  to  their  conference  room  for  consultation? 

The  Senate  having  retired, 

Mr.  Shbr^man  submitted  the  following  order : 

Orderedf  That  under  the  mies,  and  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  in  the  United  States 
in  cases  of  impeachment,  all  q^oestions  other  than  those  of  order  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Hbndbrson  moved  to  postpone  the  present  question  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  for  consideration  the  seventh  rule,  that  he  might  propose  aii  amend- 
ment thereto. 

Mr,  CoNNBSS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion,  and  they  were 
ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted— ^yeas  32,  nays  18 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Davis,  Dizoo,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghnysen,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pat-' 
terson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Yickers, 
Willey,  and  Williams— 32. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Ferry,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan, 
MoTrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Kamsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and 
Wilson— 18. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Tates— 4. 

So  the  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hendbrso.v  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  rule  seven  be  amended  by  substituting  therefor  the  following : 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessarv  preparations  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  tne  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  while 
the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during  the 
trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.    And  the  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  may  rule  all 

auestions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  whicn  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  iudgment  of 
16  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon, 
in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision^;  or  he  may,  at  his  option,  in 
the  first  instance  submit  any  such  questidn  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mob  BILL,  of  Maine,  moved  to  amend  the  proposed  rule  by  striking  out 
the  words  **  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate." 

After  dehate, 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SuMNBB  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  bj  striking  out  all  after  the  word 

"  Resolved,"  and  inserting : 

That  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  presiding  in  the  Senate  on  the  trial  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  has  no  authority,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial,  and  he  can  pronounce  decision 
only  as  the  organ  of  the  Senate,  with  its  assent. 

After  debate, 

Mr.  SuMiNEB  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken  resulted — ^yeas  22,  nays  26 ;  as  follows  : 
Teas— Messrs.  Cameron,  CatteU,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Orake, 
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Howard,  MorgaD,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  BamBoy,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbnll,  Williama,  and  Wilson— 22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  DaviS;  Dixon,  DoolitUe,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fes- 
senden.  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sherman, 
Spra^e,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 26. 

Not  votino — Messrs.  Anthony,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Sanlsbnry,  Wade,  and  Tates— ^ 

8o  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Samner  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DftAKB  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
''  that "  and  inserting :         ^ 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  under  the  Constitution  the*  Chief  Justice  presiding 
over  the  Senate  in  the  pending  trial  has  no  privilege  of  ruliug  questions  of  law  arising  Uiereon, 
but  that  all  such  questions  should  be  submitted  to  a  decision  oy  the  Senate  alone. 

After  debate,  • 

Mr.  Drake  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas  20,  nays  30 ;  as  follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conneas,  Drake,  Feny, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Bamsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  and  Wilson— 20. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buekalew,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreeiy, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshi  re,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pome- 
roy,  Ross,  Saulshury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  WiUey,  and 
Williams— 30. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Tates — 4. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  rule  proposed  by  Mr.  Hbndbrson,  after  debate, 
\^  Mr.  Fbrrv  called  for  the  yeas  ana  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and  bemg 

taken,  resulted  in — ^yeas  31,  nays  19;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  -Bayard,  Buekalew,  Cameron,  Corbett,  Cragiu,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennes- 
see, Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulshury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey, 
and  Williams— 31. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Feny,  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Sunmer,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
and  Wilson — 19. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Yates— 4. 

So  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SuMNEE  siibmitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  presiding  in  the  Senate  on  the  trial 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  has  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial. 

Mr.  Hendricks  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  proposition,  as  it  did  not 
relate  to  the  matter  on  which  the  Senate  had  retired  to  confer;,  and  he  moved 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  Senate  chamber ;  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chamber  at  eighteen  minutes  past  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  has  had  under  consideration  the  queatiou 
before  it  when  it  retired,  and  has  directed  me  to  report  the  rule  adopted,  which 
will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary.  The  seventh  rule,  as  now  amended,  reads : 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessaiy  preparations  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  while 
the  Senate  are  sittmg  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  dunog  the 
trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  may  rtue  all 
questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  which  ruling  shaU  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
toe  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon ; 
in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision,  or  he  may,  at  his  option,  in 
the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Ghibf  Justice.  Grentlemen,  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  70a  will  please  state  your  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbu.  Will  you  spare  us  a  moment  for  consultation  ?  The 
chairman  of  the  managers  is  out. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  unless  the  managers  desire  that  we  should 
continue  now  in  session  to  take  immediate  action,  I  would  propose  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  half-past  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Fbery  and  others.    The  rules  fix  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Tbumbull.  Very  well;  until  12  o'clock.  If  the  managers  desire  to 
Buhmit  any  particular  action  at  this  moment  I  will  withdraw  the  motion ;  if  not» 
I  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Wi  LI  JAMS.  I  move,  first*  that  the  rules,  as  amended,  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Oregon  moves  that  the  rules,  as 
amended,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  now  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  motion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  Jrresident  anything  to  propose? 

Messrs.  Stanbbby  and  Evabts  indicated  that  they  had  not. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  declared  the  Senate,  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  AprU  1,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  five 
minutes  past  12  o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-ai-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  Houqo  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Wash- 
borne,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk, 
and  they  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  SuMNBB.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  order  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  correction  of  the  journal. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

It  appearing  from  the  reading  of  the  journal  of  jesterdaj  that  on  a  question  where  the 
Senate  were  equally  divided  the  Chief  Justice,  presiding  on  the  trial  of  the  President,  gave 
a  casting  vote,  it  is  hereby  declared  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  such  vote  was 
without  authority  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SuMNBB.  On  that  question  I  ask  ft)!*  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  heing  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  21,  nays 
27 ;  as  follows  :  • 

T-EAS — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkllng,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer* 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 21. 
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Nats — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon.  Doolittle,  Edmunds, 
Ferfjf  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelingha7sen,Grinie8,Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton.  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss, 
Sherman,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  Yickers,  and  WilleT — ^27. 

Not  Votiko— Messrs.  Cattell,  Harlan,  Nje,  Saolsbniy,  Wade,  and  Yates— 6. 

So  tho  proposed  order  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  daring  the  proceedings  yesterday  a  qacstion 
was  submitted  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  impeachment  in  relation  to 
evidence,  and  that  question  was  objected  to  bj  the  counsel  for  the  President. 
The  managers  will  now  please  to  submit  that  question  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler  presented  the  question  in  writing  at  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  question  proposed  to  be  put  to  the  witness, 
Walter  A.  Burleigh : 

'*Toa  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  question,  .that  yon  had  a  conversation  with  Gren- 
eral  Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  February  last.  State  if  he  said  anything 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain, 
possession  of  the  War  Department  7    If  so,  state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can.'' 

Mr.  Stan  B  BR Y.  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  observations  to  the  court. 
Mr.  Stanbery.  We  do,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  question  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  again. 
The  Secretary  again  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Frblinghuysbn.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  question. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  submitted  hy  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysenJ  to  the  managers. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Do  the  managers  intend  to  connect  the  conversation  between  the  witness  and  Qeneral 
Thomas  with  the  respondent  7 

The  Chief  J.ustice.  Are  the  managers  prepared io  reply  to  the  question? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  if  the  point  is  to  be  argued,  with  the 
leave  of  the  Senate  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  that  question  in  the  argument. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  to  be  argued.  The  manager  will  proceed,  if  he 
desires. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  do  not  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  answer  is,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
repeat  it,  that,  as  I  understand,  the  point  raised  is  to  be  argued  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other,  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  question  submitted  by  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey,  in  the  course  of  our  argument. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  question  read  again, 
as  I  think  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  is  in  the 
question  propounded  by  the  managers,  as  I  heard  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  again.  Senators 
will  please  give  their  attention. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  managers  propose  to  auswer  the  question  of  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  there  is  to  be  n,o  argument,  Mr.  President-,  I  will 
answer  the  question  proposed.  If  there  is  to  be  an  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
counsel  for  the  President,  we  propose,  as  a  more  convenient  method,  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  course  of  our  argument,  because  otherwise  we  might  have  to 
make  an  argument  now.  I  can  say  that  we  do  propose  to  connect  the  respond- 
ent with  this  testimony. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators . 
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Mr.  Stanbery.  Is  it  in  order  now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  for  us  to  argne  the 
question  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  the  counsel  desire  to  subiait  any  observations  to  the 
Senate,  thej  maj  do  so.  • 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  we  have  at  length  reached 
the  domain  of  law  ;.we  are  no  longer  to  argue  questions  of  mere  form  or  modes 
of  procedure,,  but  have  come  at  last  to  a  distinct  legal  question,  proper  to  be 
argued  bj  lawyers  and  to  be  considered  by  lawyers. 

The  question  now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  is,  whether  any  foundation 
is  laid,  either  in  the  articles  or  in  any  testimony  yet  given,  why  the  declarations 
of  General  Thomas  should  be  used  in  evidence  against  the  President.  General 
Thomas  is  not  on  trial ;  it  is  the  President,  the  President  alone,  and  the  testi- 
mony to  be  offered  must  be  testimony  that  is  binding  upon  him  or  admissible 
against  him.  '  '' 

It  is  agreed  that  the  President  was  not  present  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of 
February,  when  General  Thomas  made  these  declarations.  They  were  made 
in  his  absence.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  them  or  contradicting  them. 
If  they  are  to  be  used  against  him,  it  is  because  they  were  uttered  by  some  one 
speaking  for  him,  wFio  was  authorized  by  him  to  ma^e  these  declarations  of  his 
intentions  and  his  purposes. « 

Now,  first  of  all,  what  foundation  is  laid  why  the  declarations  of  General 
Thomas  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do,  or  what  the  President  iiad  authorized 
him  to  do,  should  be  given  in  evidence  against  the  President  ?  It  will  be  seen 
that  .by  the  first  article  the  offence  charged  against  the  President  is,  that  he 
issued  a  certain  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  for  his  removal ;  ordenng  his  removal,  and 
adding  that  General  Thomas  was  authorized  to  receive  from  him  a  transfer  of 
the  books,  papers,  records,  and  property  in  the  department.  Now,  the  offence 
laid  in  that  article  is  not  as  to  anything  that  was  done  under  it,  but  simply  that 
in  itself  the  mere  issuing  of  that  order  is  the  gravamen  of  the  offence  charged. 
So  much  for  the  first  article. 

What  is  the  second  ?  That  on  the  same  day,  the  21st  of  February,  1868, 
the  President  issued  a  letter  of  |iuthority  to  General  Thomas,  and  the  gravamen 
there  is  the  issuing  of  that  letter  of  authority,  not  anything  done  under  it. 

What  next  ?.  The  third  article  goes  upon  the  same  letter  of  authority,  and 
charges  the  issuing  of  it  to  be  an  offence  with  intention  to  violate  a  certain 
statute. 

Then  we  come  to  the  fourth  article,  which  charges  a  conspiracy.  Senators 
will  observe  that  in  the  three  first  articles  the  offence  charged  is  issuing  certain 
orders,  nothing  beyond,  as  in  violation  either  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the 
act  called  the  tenure-of-office  act.  But  by  the  fourth  article  the  managers  pro- 
ceed to  charge  as  with  an  entirely  new  offence  against  a  totally  different  statute, 
and  that  is  a  conspiracy  between  General  Thomas  and  the  President,  and  other 
persons  unknown,  by  '< force"  in  one  article,  ''by  intimidation  and  threats"  in 
another,  to  hinder  and  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy  certain  acts  were  done  which 
are  not  named,  with  intent  to  violate  the  conspiracy  act  of  July,  1861. 

These  are  the  only  charges  that  have  any  relevancy  to  the  question  which  is 
now  put.  I,  need  not  refer  to  the  other  articles,  in  which  offences  are  charged 
against  the  President,  arising  out  of  his  declarations  to  General  Emory,  the 
speeches  made,  one  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  August,  1866,  another  at 
Cleveland  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  1866,  and  another  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
Sth  of  September,  1866.    For  the  present  they  are  out  of  the  way. 

Now,  what  proof  has  yet  been  made  under  the  first  eight  articles  ?  The 
proof  is  simply,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  the  production  in  evidence 
of  the  orders  themselves.  There  they  are  to  speak  for  themselves.  As  yet  we 
have  not  had  one  particle  of  proof  of  what  was  said  by  the  President,  either 
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before  or  after  he  gave  those  orders,  or  at  ihe  time  he  gave  those  orders — not 
one  word.  The  only  foundation  now  laid  for  the  introduction  of  this  testimony 
IB  the  production  of  the  orders  themselves.  The  attempt  made  here  is,  by  the 
declarations  of  General  Thomas,  to  show  with  what  intent  the  President  issued 
those  orders;  not  by  producing  him  here  to  testify  what  the  President  told 
him,  but,  without  having  him  sworn  at  all,  to  bind  the  President  by  his  decla^ 
rations  not  made  under  oath  ;  made  without  the  possibility  of  cross-examination 
or  contradiction  by  the  President  himself;  made  as  though  they  are  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  President. 

Now,  senators,  what  foundation  is  laid  to  show  such  authority,  given  by  the 
President  to  General  Thomas,  to  speak  for  him  as  to  his  intent,  or  even  as  to 
General  Thomas's  intent,  which  is  quite  another  question.  You  must  find  the 
foundation  in  the  orders  themselves,  for  as  yet  you  have  no  other  place  to  look 
for  it.  Now,  what  are  these  orders  ?  That  issued  to  General  Thomas  is  the 
most  material  one ;  but,  that  I  may  take  the  whole,  I  will  read  also  that  issued 
and  directed  to  Mr.  Stanton  himself.  He  says  to  Mr.  Stanton,  by  his  order  of 
February  21,  1868  : 

Sir  :  By  virtae  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  yonr  functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon*  receipt  of  this  oommunlcation. 

Yon  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Mf^'or  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  army, 
who  has  this  day  been  anthprized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  ill 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

So  much  for  that.    Then  the  order  to  General  Thomas  for  the  same  day  is : 

Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  firom  office  as  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim^  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  daties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  yon  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
To  Brevet  Major  General  Lorrnzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Armfff  Washington,  D,  C 

There  they  are ;  they  speak  for  themselves ;  orders  made  by  the  President  to 
two  of  his  subordinates;  an  order  directing  one  of  them  to  vacate  his  office  and 
to  transfer  the  books  and  public  property  in  his  possession  to  another  party,  and 
the  order  to  that  other  party  to  take  possession  of  the  office,  receive  a  transfer  of 
the  books,  and  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  Gentlemen,  docs  that  make 
them  conspirators  ?  Is  that  proof  of  a  conspiracy  or  tending  to  have  a  con- 
spiracy ?  Does  that  make  General  Thomas  an  agent  of  the  President  in  such 
a  sense  as  that  the  President  is  to  be  bound  by  everything  he  says  and  every- 
thing he  does,  even,  within  the  scope  of  his  agency  ?  If  it  makbs  him  his  agent, 
does  this  letter  of  authority,  this  written  authority,  authorize  him  to  do  anytliing 
but  that  which  he  is  commanded  to  do — go  there  and  demand  possession,  go 
there  and  receive  a  transfer  from  the  person  ?  Does  it  authorize  him  to  use 
force  ?  Does  it  authorize  him  to  go  beyond  ths  letter  and  the  meaning  of  the 
authority  which  is  given  him  ?     Not  at  all. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  either  on  the  footing  of  a  conspiracy 
between  General  Thomas  and  the  President  or  upon  the  footing  of  a  direct 
agency,  in  which  the  President  is  the  principal  and  General  Thomas  is  the 
agent,  that  the  declarations  of  General  Thomas,  either  as  co- conspirator  or  aa 
agent  of  a  principal,  acting  within  his  authority,  are  to  be  admitted  in  evidence. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  ground  upon  which  the  learned  managers  can  place 
the  admissibility  of  this  hearsay  declaration,  not  under  oath,  by  a  party  not  on 
the  record. 

I  agree  that  when  a  proper  foundation  is  laid  by  proof  of  a  conspiracy  in 
which  A,  B,  and  G  are  concerned,  then  the  declarations  of  any  one  of  the  con- 
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• 

Bpirators,  made  while  tbe  oonepiracj  is  in  procees,  made,  too,  in  fartherance  of 
the  conspiracy,  not  outside  of  it,  not  in  reference  to  any  other  unlawful  act,  but 
in  reference  to  the  very  unlawful  act  agreed  upon,  may  be  admitted.  I  concede 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  declaration  of  any  one  conspirator  binds 
all  his  fellowB,  although  made  in  their  absence.  So,  too,  I  agree,  senators,  that 
when  an  agenpy  is  established,  either  by  parol  proof  or  liy  writing — and  when 
established  by  writing  that  is  the  measure  of  the  agency,  and  you  cannot  extend 
it  by  parol  proof — ^when  an  agency  is  constituted  either  by  parol  proof  or  by 
writing  to  do  a  certain  thing,' the  acts,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
declarations  of  the  agent,  made  in  performance  of  that  authority,  not  outside  of 
it,  but  in  performance  of  it,  bind  the  principal. 

Now,  I  ask  this  honorable  court  where  is  there  any  evidence  yet  establishing 
anything  Hke  a  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas? 
Where  is  there  any  proof  yet  establishing  any  agency  between  General  Thomas 
and  the  President,  in  which  the  President  was  principal  and  General  Thomas 
the  agent,  save  this  letter  of  authority?  I  do  not  admit  that  this  letter  of 
authority  constitutes  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  at  all.  I  do  not  admit 
that  the  President  is.  to  be  bound  by  any  declarations  made  by  General  Thomas 
on  the  footing  that  he  is  agent  of«tne  President;  but  if  he  were,  if  this  were  a 
case  strictly  of  principal  and  agent,  then  I  say  this  letter  of  authority  gives  no 
authority  to  General  Thomas  to  bind  his  principal  beyond  the  express  authority 
80  given. 

The  object  of  this  proof,  as  we  are  told  by  the  learned  manager,  is  to  show 
that  General  Thomas  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  and  the  intention  of  the 
President,  in  executing  that  authority,  to  use  force,  intimidation,  and  threats. 
Does  the  authority  authorize  anything  of  that  sort,  even  if  it  were  a  case  of 
principal  and  agent  ?  Suppose  a  principal  gives  authority  to  his  agent  to  go 
and  take  possession  of  a  house  of  his  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant,  and  to  receive 
from  that  tenant  the  delivery  of  the  house,  does  it  authorize  the  agent  to  go 
there  manuforti  to  commit  an  assault  and  battery  upon  the  tenant,  to  drive  him 
out  vi  et  armU,  or  even  scarcely  to  use  the  mclliter  manus  ?  I  submit  not.  Is 
the  principal  to  be  made  a  criminal  by  the  act  of  his  agent  acting  simply  under 
an  authority  which  purports  only  to  give  a  right  of  peaceable  possession  and 
of  surrender  by  the  consent  of  the  party  in  possession  ?  Is  the  principal  to  be 
bound  by  any  excess  of  authority  used  by  his  agent  in  executing  it;  or  is  he, 
when  the  authority  is  in  writing  and  does  not  authorize  force,  to  be  bound 
bj  the  declarations  of  the  agent  that  force  will  be  used  ?  Which  of  us  would 
ever  be  safe  in  giving  any  authority  to  an  agent  if  we  are  to  be  submitted  to 
consequences  like  these  ? 

But,  senators,  this  is  not  a  question  of  principal  and  agent.  What,  I  pray 
you,  has  the  President  done  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  conspirator  or  as  a  principal 
giving  unlawful  authority  to  an  agent  ?  Does  the  President  appoint  General 
Thomas  his  agent  in  any  individual  capacity  to  take  possession  of  an  office  that 
belonged  to  him,  or  of  books  and  papers  that  were  his  property  ?  Not  at  all. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  order  ?  It  is,  according  to  the  accustomed  formula, 
the  designation  of  an  officer,  an  officer  already  known  to  the  law,  to  do  what  7 
To  exercise  a  public  duty,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  public  office.  Is  the  per- 
son thus  appomted  by  the  President  his  agent  ]  When  he  accepts  his  appoint- 
ment does  he  act  only  under  the  instructions  of  the  principal,  and  is  he  the 
agent  of  the  principal  to  carry  out  a  private  purpose  or  to  perform  a  private 
^ut J  t  Certainly  not.  He  at  once  becomes  an  K)mcer  of  the  law,  with  liabili- 
ties himself  as  a  public  officer,  liable  to  removal,  liable  to  impeachment,  liable  to 
indictment  and  prosecution  for  anything  which  he  may  do  in  violation  of  his 
duties  as  a  public  officer. 

Are  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  appointed  just  in  this 
way  the  agents  of  the  President  ?    When  the  President  gives  a  commission. 
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either  a  permanent  one  or  a  temporary  one,  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  to  fill  an  office 
daring  a  disability,  are  the  persons  so  designated  and  appointed  his  agents,  and 
is  he  bound  by  everything  they  do  ?  If  they  take  a  bribe,  is  it  a  bribe  to  him  I 
If  they  commit  aa  assault  and  battery,  is  it  an  assanlt  and  battery  committed 
by  him  t  If  they  exceed  their  aathorityr  does  he  become  liable  ?  Not  at  all. 
If  third  persons  are  injored  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  he  has 
given,  may  those  third  persons  go  back  upon  the  President  as  the  responsible 
party  under  the  principle  respondeat  superior  f 

There  is  no  idea  of  principal  and  agent  here ;  it  is  the  case  of  one  public 
officer  giving  orders  to  another  public  officer.  He  clothes  him,  not  with  his 
authority,  but  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  the  public  officer  so  appointed 
stands  under  ^  obligation  of  oath,  not  to  the  principsd,  not  to  the  President,  but 
to  the  law  itself;  and  if  he  does  any  act  which  injures  a  third  person,  or  which 
violates  any  law,  it  is  he  that  is  responsible,  not  the  President  who  has  appointed 
him. 

Senators,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  conclusions  are  inevitable.  I  shall  scarcely 
trouble  this  honorable  court,  made  up  so  largely  of  lawyers  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, with  the  citation  of  authorities  upon  a  point  so  clear  as  this.  I  under- 
stand the  learned  managers  to  say  that  they  expect  hereafter  to  connect  the 
President  with  these  declarations  of  General  Thomas. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  believe  I  did  not  use  the  word  "hereafter." 
Mr.  Stanbery.  Does  the  learned  manager  say  that  he  has  heretofore  done  it  I 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  say  now  that  I  did  not  say  "  hereafter." 
Mr.  StaiNBBRY.  You  expect  to  do  it,  not  that  you  have  done  it  ?     I  do  not 
want  to  criticise  the  language  of  the  gentleman  nor  to  have  mine  criticised. 
What  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  a  sen- 
ator, was  that  he  did  expect  to  show  a  connection.     If  he  did  not  mean  that  he 
meant  nothing ;  or  he  meant  one  thing  and  said  another.     It  was  to  meet  the 
objection  that  as  yet  you  have  laid  no  foundation  that  the  question  was  put  to 
the  learned  manager  "  do  you  expect  to  lay  a  foundation  ;**  and  the  answer  was 
in  the  affirmative.     Drawn  out  after  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  question,  the 
honorable  manager  tells  us  they  expect  to  lay  the  foundation.     Is  that  enough 
for  the  introduction  of  evidence  which  prima  facie  is  inadmissible  ?     Is  that 
enough  \    It  is  not  enough. 

I  agree  that  there  are  exceptions  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  and,  perhaps,  of 
agency,  to  the  necessity  of  the  introduction  of  preliminary  proof,  laying  tlie 
foundation  before  witnesses  are  called  to  state  the  declarations  of  a  co-conspirator 
or  of  an  agent.  They  are  extreme  cases,  and  so  put  in  the  books,  but  no  such 
extreme  case  is  shown,  here.  But  we  have  heard  no  reason  why  we  must  in  this 
case  I'everse  the  order  of  testimony  and  go  into  that  which  is  prima  facie  inad- 
missible under  the  assurance  that  a  foundation  is  hereafter  to  be  laid. 

What  prevents  the  gentleman  from  laying  that  foundation  ?  What  prevents 
them  from  showing  a  conspiracy  in  the  first  place  ]  What  prevents  them  from 
showing  instructions  outside  of  this  letter  of  authority  to  use  force,  iutimidatioo, 
or  threats  ?  What  .reason  is  there  ?  None  whatever  is  stated.  Is  it  a  matter 
merely  at  the  option  of  counsel  in  the  introduction  of  testimony  to  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  to  introduce  what  is  clearly  inadmissible  without  a  foundation,  and 
to  say  "  We  will  give  you  the  superstructure  first  and  the  foundation  last!" 
Does  that  lie  merely  in  the  option  of  counsel  ?  Was  such' a  thing  as  that  ever 
heard  f  None  have  ever  heard  it ;  and  I  say,  and  such  are  the  authorities,  that 
it  must  be  an  extreme  case,  founded  upon  direct  assurance  upon  the  professional 
honor  of  counsel,  before  a  court  will  allow  testimony  prima  facie  inadmissible 
to  be  admitted  under  the  statement  that  hereafter  a  proper  foundation  wiU  be 
laid. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ask  that  the  usual  rule  shall  be 
enforced  here ;  that  if  any  authorities  are  to  be  cited  by  the  counsel  for  the 
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PreeideDt  they  mast  be  cited  in  their  opening,  so  that  we  can  have  opportunity 
to  replj  to  them,  and  not  after  I  have  replied  have  authorities  cited.  If  there 
are  none  I  will  go  on. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Such  is  the  undoubted  rule. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  think,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  will  allow  this  question  to  stand 
^itlfout  the  production  of  authorities. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  gravity  of  the  ques- 
tion presented,  being  ^more  than  the  mere  decision  of  a  given  interrogatory,  has 
induced  the  President's  counsel  to  argue  it  at  length,  they  seeing  diat  largely 
upon  this  question  and  the  testimony  adduced  under  it  upon  one  of  the  articles 
of  this  impeachment  the  fate  of  their  client  may  depend.  It  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  I  must  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  presiding 
officer,  as  well  as  I  may,  to  some  considerations  which  determine  it  in  my  mind. 

Bat  before  I  do  so  I  pray  leave  to  sketch  the  exact  status  of  the  case  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  question  is  produced ;  and  I  may  say — I  trust  without 
offence — that  the  learned  counsel  for  the  President  has  entirely  ignored  that 
status.  I  take  for  the  evidence  of  it  the  propositions  put  forward  in  the  answer 
of  the  President,  the  papers  that  have  been  already  adduced,  and  the  testimony, 
80  far  as  we  have  gone.  It  appears,  then,  that  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of 
Anguet  last  past,  possibly  before  the  President  conceived  the  idea  of  removing 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  office  at  all  hazards,  claiming  the  power  and  right  to 
do  80  against  the  provisions  of  the  act  known  as  the  tenure-of- civil-office  act,  he 
undertook  to  suspend  him  under  that  act.  Therefore,  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion, in  one  of  its  aspects,  will  decide  the  great  question  here  at  issue  this  hour. 
Is  that  act,  up  to  this  time,  to  be  treated  as  a  law  of  the  land,  as  an  act  of  Con- 
gress valid  and  not  to  be  infringed  by  any  executive  officer  whatever  ?  Because, 
if  it  i8>  a  law,  then  the  President  admits  that  he  undertook  to  remove  Mr.  Stan- 
ton in  violation  of  that  law,  and  that  he  issued  the  order  to  General  Thomas  for 
that  purpose,  and  only  to  violate  it ;  and  his  palliation  is,  that  he  meant  to  make 
a  case  for  judicial  decision;  but  to  do  so,  he  intended  to  issue  the  order  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  Thomas  was,  under  it,  tm  act  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  that 
act.    Am  I  not  right  upon  this  proposition  ? 

That  being  so,  then  we  have  him,  on  his  part,  intending  to  violate  the  law ; 
we  have  him,  then,  issuing  an  order  in  violation  of  the  law ;  we  have  him,  then, 
calling  to  his  aid,  to  carry  out  the  violation  of  that  law,  an  officer  of  the  army. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  that  position,  what  is  the  next  thing  we  find  ?  We 
find  that  he  issues  an  order  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  take  possession  of  the  War 
pepartment.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  President  says  that  that  is  an  order 
in  the  usual  form.  I  take  issue  with  him.  There  are  certain  ear- marks  about 
that  order  which  show  that  it  was  not  in  the  usual  form.  It  has  in  it  words  of 
imperative  command.  It  is  not  simply,  "  you  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
take  possession  of  the  War  Department;  but  it  is  "  you  will  immediately" — 
all  other  things  being  laid  aside,,  at  once,  whatever  may  oppose — "  you  will 
immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  omce." 

Now,  we  must  take  another  thing  which  appears  in  this  case  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  cavil,  and  that  is,  that  the  President  knew  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ton from  the  first,  to  wit,  on  the  12th  of  August  last,  claimed  the  right  not  to 
he  put  out  of  that  pffice,  and  when  he  went  out  he  notified  the  President. 
8olemnly,that  he  only  went  out  in  obedience  to  superior  force.  To  get  him  out, 
the  President  authorized  to  take  possession  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that,  for  all  legal  purposes  and  for  all  actual  purposes,  was 
equivalent  to  using  the  force  of  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States  to  take 
possession  of  that  office,  because  if  the  General  of  the  army  thought  that  the 
order  was  legal,  he,  obeying  the  Orders  of  his  superior,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  take  possession  by  force,  had  a  right  to  use  the  whole  army  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  President's  order.    Therefore,  the  President  was  notified 
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that  Mr.  Stanton  only  yielded  his  office  at  first  to  superior  force ;  and  so  he  did 
wisely  and  patriotically,  because  if  he  had  not  yielded,  a  collision  might  have 
been  brought  which  would  have  raised  a  civil  war,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
late  rebels  and  General  Thomas,  is  an  *'  onpleasantness"  between  loyal  and 
rebel  men. 

The  President  kne^  that  Mr.  Stanton  at  first  said,  "  I  will  only  yield  this 
office' to  superior  force."  Then  Mr.  Stanton  having  thus  yielded  it,  the  General 
of  the  array  took  possession,  and  on  the  action  of  the  Senate  the  General 
vacated  it  in  obedience  to  the  high  behest  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Stanton  was 
reinstated  in  it  in  obedience  to  the  high  behest  of  the  Senate,  and  being  there 
he  was  still  more  fortified  in  his  position  than  at  first.  If  he  would  not  yield 
it  except  to  superior  force  on  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  do  you  believe,  sena- 
tors, is  any  man  so  besotted  as  to  believe  that  the  President  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Stanton,  so  reinstated,  so  fortified,  meant  to  hold  the  office  against  every- 
thing but  force  1  The  President  had  been  notified  that  Stanton  yielded  only 
to  the  General  of  the  army  ;  wielding  superior  force,  he  had  seen  Stanton  put 
back  by  the  high  authority  of  the  Senate ;  he  had  seen  Stanton  sustained  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate,  declaring  that  the  attempt  to  remove  him  was  illegal  and 
unconstitutional;  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  to  an  issue,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  order  to  General  Thomas,  another 
officer  of  the  army,  **  You  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  War  Office."  What  theni  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
violate  the  law  and  take  possession  of  the  War  Office ;  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  do  that  against  the  law  and  in  violation  of  the  law ;  he  had  sent 
for  Thomas,  and  Thomas  had  agreed  with  him  to  do  that  by  some  means  if  the 
President  would  give  him  the  order,  and  thus  we  have  the  agreement  between 
two  minds  to  do  an  unlawful  act ;  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  definition  of  a 
conspiracy  all  over  the  world. 

Let  me  i^estate  this.  You  have  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  what  had  been  declared  to  be,  and  is,  an  unlawful  act ;  yon  have 
Thomas  consenting;  and  you  have  therefore  an  agreement  of  two  minds  to  do 
an  unlawful  act ;  and  that  makes  a  conspiracy,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  law 
•f  conspiracy.  So  that  upon  that  conspiracy  we  should  rest  this  evidence 
under  article  seven,  which  alleges  that — 

Andrew  Johnson  #  •  •  »  jj^  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo 
Thomas,  with  intent  unlawfully  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States 
in  tiie  Department  of 'War  in  the  custody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

And  also  under  article  five,  which  alleges  a  like  unlawful  conspiracy  not 
alleging  that  intent. 

Then  there  is  another  ground  upon  which  this  evidence  is  admissible,  and 
that  is  upon  the  ground  of  principal  and  agent.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  examine 
that  ground  for  a  few  moments.  The  President  claims  by  his  answer  here 
that  every  Secretary,  every  Attorney  General,  every  executive  officer  of 
this  government  exists  by  his  will,  upon  his  breath  only ;  that  they  are  all 
his  servants  only,  and  are  responsible  to  him  alone,  not  to  the  Senate  or 
Congress,  or  either  branch  of  Congress ;  and  he  may  remove  them  for  such 
cause  as  he  chooses ;  he  appoints  them  for  such  cause  as  he  chooses ;  and  he 
claims  this  right  to  be  illimitable  and  uncontrollable,  and  he  says  in  his  message 
to  you  of  December  12, 1867,  that  if  any  one  of  his  Secretaries  had  said  to  him 
that  he  would  not  agree  with  him  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  of  March 
2, 1867,  he  would  have  turned  him  out  at  once.  All  this  haa  passed  into  history, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  knew  that  as  well  as  anybody  else.  Now,  then,  what  is  the 
position  and  duties  of  a  Secretary  of  War,  whether  ad  interim  or  permanent  1 
It  is  that  he- 
Shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  eiyoined  on  or 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  agreeably  to  the  Constitution — 
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Intrusted  to  him  agreeably  to  the  Goneiitation — 

Relative  to  military  commissions,  or  to  tbe  land  or  naval  forces,  ships,  or  warlike  stores 
of.  the  United  States,  or  snch  other  matters  respectinjr  military  or  naval  af&irs  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  •States  shall  assi^  to  the  said  department,  «  *  •  *  a^^ 
that  the  said  principal  officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  order  or  instruct. 

Therefore,  his  commission  is  to  do  precisely  as  the  President  desires  him  to 
do  about  anything  that  pertains  to  the  War  Office,  and  he  stands,  then,  as  the 
agent  of  the  principal — to  do  what  ?  He  was  authorized  by  the  President  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  War  Office.  Was  he  authorized  to  do  anything  else 
that  we  hear  of  up  to  that  time  r  No.  He  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
office.  Now,  what  do  we  propose  to  show  by  this  evidence  I  Having  shown 
that  Thomas  was  authorized  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office  ;  having  shown 
that  he  bad  agreed  with  the  President  to  obtain  it;  having  put  in  testimony  that 
the  two  stood  together  in*  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object,  the  President  want- 
ing Thomas  to  get  in,  and  Thomas  wanting  to  get  in,  and  both  agreeing  and 
concerting  means  together  to  get  in,  the  question  is  whether,  under  every  rule 
of  kw,  we  are  not  permitted  to  show  the  acts  and  declarations,  however  naked 
these  declarations  may  be,  of  either  of  these  two  parties  about  the  common 
object  ?  And  the  very  question  presupposes  that  we  are  only  to  ask  the  declar- 
ations of  Thomas  about  the  common  object.  But  the  case  does  not  quite  stop 
here,  because  we  shall  show  that  Thomas  was  then  talking  about  to  execute  the 
common  purpose.  We  asked  Mr.  Burleigh  if  he  was  a  friend  to  General  Thomas  ; 
he  said  yes ;  if  they  were  intimate  ?  yes ;  accustomed  to  visit  backward  and 
forward  ?  yes.  Governor  Moorhead  has  already  told  you  that  Mr.  Burleigh 
was  a  friend  of  the  Prfesident.  Thei^e  needed •«  somebody  to  aid  in  this  enter- 
.  prise ;  some  moral  support  was  wanted'  in  this  enterprise ;  and  we  propose  to 
ehow  that  General  Thomas  was  endeavoring  to  get  one  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  to  support  him  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  laying  out 
the  plan,  and  that  he  asked  him  to  go  with  him  the  next  morning  and  aid  him 
in  the  enterprise,  and  be  there  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  enterprise.  Such  is 
the  testimony  we  propose  to  show,  and  that  is  one  way  in  which  we  propose  to 
connect  the  President  with  the  joint  enterprise.  Such  is  the  exact  condition  of 
things. 

Now,  having  shown  a  common  object — whether  a  lawful  or  unlawful  one,  would 
make  no  difference  as  to  this  point ;  but,  as  I  contend,  a  common,  unlawful  object — 
and  having  shown  the  two  parties  agreeing  upon  one  thing,  having  shown  the 
authority  of  one  to  the  other  to  do  an  act,  can  we  not  put  in  the  declarations  of 
both  parties  in  regard  to  that  act?  Do  not.  the  acts  o(  one  become  the  acts  of 
the  other  ?  Take  the  testimony  we  put  in  yesterday.  Why  did  not  my  learned 
friends  object  to  what  Thomas  said  to  Mr.  Stanton  when  he  demanded  the  War 
Office?  The  President  was  not  there.  To  use  the  arguments  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  President,  Thomas  was  not  upon  oath ;  he  was  acting  in  the 
President's  absence.  Why  should  we  put  in  the  act  of  Congress  there  yester- 
day?    It  was  because  he  was  doing  in  relation  to  the  thing  itself. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  That  was  within  the  authority. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlub.  Ah!  that  was  within  th6  authority.  How  was  it 
within  the  authority?  It  was  within  the  authority  because  the  President  had 
commanded  him  to  take  possession.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  show  the  means  by 
which  he  was  to  take  possession.  How  was  that  to  be  done?  Why,  they  say 
(and  only  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  prevents  me  from  believing  it  a  stupendous 
joke)  we  should  show  what  he  said  oy  calling  Thomas.  On  the  trial  of  one 
conspirator  call  the  other  to  show  the  conspiracy !  Was  that  ever  done  in  any 
court  upon  any  question  whatever,  except  one  conspirator  turns  State's  evidence 
or  king's  evidence,  as  it  is  called?  and  Thomas,  I  believe,  is  not  quite  bad 
enough  to  do  that  yet.     It  was  never  done  by  intelligent  counsel. 
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These,  then,  are  the  foundations  on  which  we  stand.  Now,  what  are  the 
authorities  for  receiving  these  declarations?  I  hold  in  my  hand  Boscoe's  Crim- 
inal Evidence,  and  I  propose  to  cite  it  upon  this  point :  that  we  aro  not  bonnd  to 
put  in  all  our  evidence  at  once,  and  that,  by  the  very  acts  and  declarations  of 
the  conspirators  themselves,  we  may  prove  the  conspiracy. 

I  read  from  page  390 : 

The  rule,  sajs  Mr.  Starkie,  that  one  man  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  acts  and  declarations 
of  a  stranger,  rests  on  the  principles  of  the  purest  ja.^tice — 

"  Acts  and  declarations  of  a  stranger,"  you  will  obberve. 

and  althoudfh  the  courts,  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  have,  out  of  convenience,  and  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  otherwise  proving  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  admitted  the  acts  and  declarations 
of  strangers  to  be  given  in  evidence,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  conspiracy,  it  is  to  b« 
remenib^d  that  this  is  an  inversion  of  the  usual  order,  for  the  sake  of  convenienoe,  and  that 
such  evidence  is,  In  the  result,  material  so  far  only  as  the  assent  of  the  accused  to  what  has 
been  done  by  others  is  proved.     (2  Stark.  Ev.,  235,  second  edition.) 

It  has  since  been  held  that  the  prosecutor  may  either  prove  the  conspiracy  which  renders 
the  acts  of  the  conspirators  admissible  in  evidence,  or  he  may  prove  the  acts  of  different  per- 
sons, and  thus  prove  the  conspiracy. 

And  we  have  attempted  to  prove  the  conspiracy  in  the  same  way. 
Again,  the  authority  says  : 

Where,  therefore,  a  party  met,  which  was  joined  by  the  prisoner  the  next  day,  it  was  held, 
that  directions  given  by  one  of  the  party  on  the  day  of  their  meeting,  as  to  where  they  were 
to  go,  and  for  what  purpose,  were  admissible,  and  the  case  was  said  to  fall  within  Rex  vi . 
Hunt,  3  B.,  and  Ala.,  &56,  where  evidence  of  drilling  at  a  different  place  two  days  before, 
Ksd  hissing  an  obnoxious  person,  was  held  receivable. 

The  answer  of  the  learned  counsel  to  the  authority  would  be  to  say,  **  those 
were  acts."  I  agree;  but  declarations  simply  may  be  proof  of  such  conspiracy. 
Now,  then,  if  the  Senate  believe  that  we  have  shown  any  common  purpose, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary,  between  the  President  and  Thomas,  then  this 
authority  which  we  find  on  page  393  is  in  point : 

The  cases  in  which,  after  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  is  established,  and  the  particalv 
defendants  have  been  proved  to  have  been  parties  to  it,  the  acts  or  declarations  of  other  con- 
spirators may  be  given  in  evidence  against  them,  have  already  been  considered  {tide  mvte. 
pp.  76-80.)  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  as  to  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence,  whether 
the  other  conspirators  be  indicted  or  not,  or  tried  or  not ;  for  the  making  of  them  co-defendaots 
would  give  no  additional  strength  to  their  declarations  as  against  others. 

That  authority  answers  the  argpiraent  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant 
when  he  says  Thomas  is  not  here  on  trial.  No ;  but  his  conspirator  is,  hi^ 
master  is,  his  principal  is,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  not  present  makes  no  difference 
on  the  question  of  evidence.  The  evidence  is  admissible  because  of  the  mutual 
agreement.  , 

To  show  that  this  doctrine  stands  upoir'the  same  ground,  as  well  in  civil  cased 

as  in  criminal,  I  refer  next  to  2  Carrington  and  Payne,  page  232.     This  was  an 

action  of-  false  imprisonment  against  three  certain  defendants  : 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  wished  to  give  in  evidence,  that  several  weeks  a(ler  all  the 
defendants  had  locked  the  plaintiff  up  in  the  cage,  the  defendant,  Court,  said,  **  I  will 
take  care  that  neither  of  the  Wrights  shall  have  a  bed  to  lie  oti  before  the  end  of  six  months." 
At  the  time  this  was  said  the  other  defendants  were  not  present. 

These  three  man  had  engaged  in  locking  a  man  up  in  jail,  and  weeks  after- 
ward one  of  the  defendants  made  a  declaration  as  to  his  purpose,  and  that  wh.h 
to  oppress  the  party  injured  by  keeping  him  locked  up  and  putting  him  to  bod- 
ily inconvenience. 

Jervia,  for  the  defendants,  objected  that  this  declaration  of  the  defendant.  Court,  ought 

not  to  bo  received  in  evidence,  because  it  was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  other  defendants. 

•  •  «  «  • 

Gakrow,  6. — I  am  of  opinion  that  this  declaration  of  the  defendant^  Court,  is  evidence. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  plaintiff  should  connect  all  the  defendants  as  joint  trespassers  in  the 
fact  of  imprisonment ;  and,  having  done  so,  I  must  receive  in  evidence  anything  that  either 
of  the  defendants  said  relative  to  the  trespass,  though  in  the  absence  of  the  others.  So 
much  as  to  the  law.    On  the  hardship  of  the  case  I  need  only  say  that  if  the  law  were  not 
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» 

80,  a  man  goin$;  to  do  another  an  injury  might  proclaim  bis  malice  in  the  market-place  and 
yet  shut  out  evidence  of  such  malice  from  tbe  consideration  of  the  jury  by  only  associating 
himself  in  the  transaction  with  other  persons  a  shade  less  guilty  than  himself ;  and  persons 
may  always  avoid -the  declarations  of  the  malice  of  their  co-defendants  operating  against 
them  by  taking  care  not  to  be  -  codcerned  in  the  doing  of  things  which  they  cannot  after> 
ward  justify, 

I«  not  tbid  case  precisely  in  point  with  ours,  only  a  hundred  times  stronger? 
But  I  may  be  answered  that  that  is  an  £nglish  case.  Well,  I  have  here  a 
United  States  case,  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Gooding,  (12  Wheaton.) 
I  i>hall  read  from  pages  469  and  470.  Let  me  state  the  case.  One  Gooding 
had  fitted  out  at  Baltimore  a  slaver  called  the  General  Winder — ^and  I  may  say, 
in  passing,  a  very  proper  name  for  it — and  having  fitted  her  ont  he  sent  her  to 
,the  West  Indies,  and  there  being  at  the  West  Indies,  before  she  started  on  her 
voyage  to  Africa,  the  captain  undertook  to  tell  a  witness  on  what  voyage  she 
was  going,  where  she  was  bound ;  the  evidence  offered  being  : 

That  he.  Captain  Coit,  was  at  St.  Thomas  while  the  General  Winder  was  at  that  island 
in  September,  1824,  and  was  frequently  on  board  the  vessel  at  that  time ;  that  Captain  Hill, 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  then  and  there  proposed  to  the  witness  to  engage  on  board  the  Gen- 
eral Winder  as  mate  for  the  voyage  then  in  progress,  and  described  the  same  to  be  a  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves,  and  thence  bacK  to  Trinidad  de  Cuba ;  that  he  offered  to  the 
witness  seventy  dollars  per  month,  and  five  dollars  per  head  for  every  prime  slave  which 
should  be  brought  to  Cuoa;  that  on  the  witness  inquiring  who  would' see  the  crew  paid  in 
the  event  of  a  olsaster  attending  the  voyage,  Captain  Hill  replied,  **  Uncle  John,"  meaning 
(as  the  witness  understood, )  John  Gooding,  the  defendant  - 

The  defendant  being  in  Baltimore  at  that  time,  the  first  point  taken  in  this 
case  was  that  the  act  of  hiring  a  man  to  be  a  mate  was  in  the  scope  of  his 
authority ;  and  the  second  point  was  that  telling  who  would  pay  him  was  a 
declaration  of  one  of  the  principals,  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  if  you  please,  of 
one  party  engaged  in  a  joint  transaction  with  the  other.  Upon  that  tlie  court 
say: 

Those  declarations  and  explanations  are  as  much  within  the  scope  of  the  autliority  as  the 
act  of  hiring  itself..  Our  opinion  of  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence  proceeds  upon  the 
ground  that  these  were  not  the  naked  declarations  of  tbe  master,  unaccompanied  with  his 
acts  in  that  capacity,  but  declarationg  coupled  with  proceedings  for  the  objects  of  the 
^oj^T^  &>^d  white  it  was  in  progress.  We  give  no  opinion  upon  the  point  whether  mere 
declarations,  under  other  circamstances,  would  have  been  admissible. 

Now,  let  US  see  the  condition  of  General  Thomas.  Ue  had  been  on  the  2l8t 
of  February  ordered  to  take  possession  "  immediately,"  at  once.  He  had  gone 
to  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Burleigh,  and  wanted  him  to  aid  him  in  this  object. 
He  was  luring  a  mate,  if  you  please,  on  that  voyage,  precisely  within  the  case 
of  Gooding.  He  was  wanting  somebody  to  aid  him ;  and  he  tbereupoo 
describes  to  Burleigh  the  voyage ;  that  it  was  to  be  a  slaver's  voyage ;  what 
he  was  to  pav ;  how  it  was  to  be  received ;  how  he  was  to  seize  the  slave ;  or, 
in  other  words,  how  he  is  to  seize  the  War  Department ;  and  we  offer  to  put 
these  things  in  evidence  by  his  declarations. 

I  have  but  one  authority  more,  and  I  will  cease  troubling  the  Senate  upon 
this  point.     I  read  from  3  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  section  93  : 

The  evidence  in  proof  of  a  conspiracy  will  generally,  from  the  nature  of  the  caso,  be  cir- 
cumstantial. Though  the  common  design  is  tne  essence  of  the  charge,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  defendants  came  together  and  actually  agreed  in  terms  to  have  that  desigpi 
and  to  pursue  it  by  common  means.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  defendants  pursued  by  their 
acts  the  pame  object,  often  by  the  same  means,  one  performing  one  part  and  another  another 
part  of  die  same,  so  as  to  complete  it  with  a  view  to  the  attdnment  of  that  same  object,  the 
)nij  will  be  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  e&ct  that 
object. 

Almost  in  the  language  of  this  authority  the  object  was  to  get  the  War 
Department  at  all  hazaras.  That  is  agreea ;  that  is  in  the  President's  answer. 
It  is  there  said  to  be  a  high  constitutional  prerogative  to  do  it !  They  had 
been  notified  that  Stanton  would  hold  it  by  forcQ,  as,  thank  Grod,  up  to  this 
hour,  he  has  held  it  against  these  conspirators ;  and  bdng  notified  that  he 
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would  not  deliver  it  except  to  force,  they  then  started  out  to  devise  ways  and 
means,  and  we  shall  show  jon,  and  by  Uiese  very  conversations  with  this  veiy 
person,  Thomas  declared  that  if  he  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  intervention 
of  the  courts  he  would  have  used  force  on  the  morning  when  he  was  there,  as 
has  been  shown. 

Now,  are  we,  upon  the  trial  of  this  issue,  to  be  told  that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  can  employ  men  to  go  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  which  is  illegal, 
admitted  to  be  illegal,  unless  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  then  turn  back  upon 
us  and  say,  "  Oh,  you  cannot  put  in  what  my  agents  said  while  they  were  pur- 
suing this  thing,  while  they  were  getting  together  means  to  execute  my  will." 
Let  me  illustrate  for  a  moment.  This  is  only  to  Burleigh.  Suppose  Thomas 
had  gone  to  get  the  commander  of  this  department,  Generd  Emory,  with  his 
forces.  Suppoee  he  had  said  to  him,  "  I  want  you  to  come  to-morrow  to  aid  me 
and  see  me  take  this  department  by  force,"  coidd  we  not  put  that  in  ?  Is  this 
objected  to  because  he  only  asked  Mr.  Burleigh  ?  If  he  kept  asking  men  enough 
to  go  with  him  he  would  have  had  enough,  as  he  thought  he  had,  until  the.  hand 
of  the  law  was  laid  upon  him.*  Therefore  I  respectfully  answer  the  q[uc8tion  put 
by  the  learned  senator,  that  we  have  connected  and  do  expect  to  connect  the 
President  with  this  by  a  series  of  acts,  a  series  of  declarations,  a  series  of  opera- 
tions which  will  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  senator  what  fhis  purpose 
was.  But  we  claim,  further,  that  there  is  no  doubt  upon  any  man's  mind  what 
the  purpose  was  at  that  hour. 

I  desire,  in  closing,  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  the  opening  address  of  the 
Attorney  General — I  beg  pardon,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant ;  he  will 
pardon  me,  but  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  meet  him  in  other  relations  that  I 
sometimes  forget.  He  says  that  we  have  now  got  to  a  question  of  law  fit  to  be 
argued  by  lawyers  to  lawyers,  implying  that  all  other  questions  which  have  been 
argued  before  this  high  court,  as  no  insists  upon  calling  it,  have  not  been  fit  to 
be  argued  either  by  lawyers  or  to  lawyers.  It  is  for  you  to  defend  youreelves 
firom  that  sort  of  imputation.  I  had  supposed  the  great  questions  we  had  been 
arguing  were  not  only  fit  to  be  argued  by  lawyers  to  lawyers,  but  by  statesmen 
to  statesmen,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  the  senators  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  insist  that  this  question  is  not  one  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the 
attorney's  office,  but  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  law  and  enlightened 
jurisprudence  as  it  will  be  administered  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  for  you  to  determine  is,  will  this  evidence  aid  you,  for  you  are 
both  court  and  jury — this  is  not  a  case  where  the  court  rule  one  way  and  the 
jury  may  go  another;  but  you  are  both  court  and  jury — will  this  evidence 
enlighten  you  if  you  hear  from  this  Secretary  ad  interim  as  to  what  he  was 
doing  and  intending  to  do  in  this  matter,  joint  enterprise  of  himself  and  the 
President  ?  Will  it  enlighten  you  upon  the  judgment  you  are  to  render  ?  If  it 
will  not,  then  you  will  say  so,  and  vote  that  it  shall  not  be  heard,  and  the  people's 
case  will  not  be  brought  before  the  Senate.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  enlighten 
you,  then  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  that  it  may  be  received.  And  in 
this  we  are  fortunate  in  being  sustained  by  the  high  authority  of  the  presiding 
officer.  I  had  supposed  this  question  was  ruled  and  settled  yesterday,  and 
hardly  expected  to  debate  it  this  morning.  All  I  can  say  is,  as  the  decision  i? 
made,  however  much  I  might  have  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  made, 
I  respectfully  submit  stare  decisus  let  the  decision  stand,  in  the  language  of  the 
rule,  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  • 

Mr.  CuRTLS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  to  have  the  quention  propounded  bj 
the  honorable  managers  read.  It  is  long,  and  consists  of  different  parts,  and  1 
desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  before  I  speak  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  bj 
Mr.  Manager  Butler  to  the  witness. 
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The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

You  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  jou  had  a  conversation  >vith  General 
Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  February  last.  State  if  be  said  anything  as 
to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain,  pos- 
session of  the  War  Department.    If  so,  state  what  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  you  will  observe  that  this 

Question  contains  two  distinct  branches.  The  first  inquires  of  thb  witness  for 
eclarations  of  General  Thomas  respecting  his  own  intent.  The  second  inquires 
of  the  witness  for  declarations  of  General  Thomas  respecting  directions  given 
to  him  by  the  President.  In  reference  to  the  first  branch,  that  is,  the  separate 
and  independent  intent  of  General  Thomas  himself,  I  am  not  aware  that  its 
subject-matter  is  anywhere  put  in  issue  by  the  articles.  Greneral  Thomas  is  not 
on  trial.  It  is  the  President  who  is  on  trial.  It  is  his  intentions  or  directions, 
the  means,  the  unlawful  means,,  which  he  is  charged  with  having  adopted  and 
endea\u)red  to  carry  into  effect,  which  constitute  criminality  in  those  articles 
which  relate  at  all  to  this  subject ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
sufficient  objection  to  the  first  part  of  this  question  that  it  relates  to  a  subject- 
matter  wholly  immaterial,  and  which,  if  proved  by  legitimate  evidence,  ought  in 
no  manner  to  affect  the  case  of  the  President.  The  President  is  not  charged 
here  with  any  ill  intentions  or  illegal  intentions  of  General  Thomas ;  he  is  charged 
here  with  his  own  illegal  intentions ;  with  them  alone  can  he  be  charged ;  and 
therefore  I  respectfully  submit  to  senators  that  that  branch  of  the  question 
which  seeks  to  draw  into  this  case  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  General  Thomas, 
aside  from  instructions  given  to  him  or  views  communicated  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  is  utterly  immaterial,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  proved  by 
any  evidence,  whether  competent  or  incompetent. 

In  the  next  place,  I  submit  that  the  evidence  which  is  offered  to  prove  the 
intention  of  General  Thomas,  if  that  fact  were  in  issue  here,  and  could,  when 
proved,  have  any  effect  upon  the  President's  case,  is  not  of  an  admissible  character. 
The  intent  of  a  party,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
proved  bylegal  and  admissible  evidence,  just  as  much  as  any  other  fact.  It  is 
natural  for  a  person  not  a  lawyer  to  say  that  the  true  way  to  ascertain  a  man's 
intent  is  to  take  what  he  says  is  his  intent ;  because  intent  is  a  state  of  .mind, 
and  when  that  is  expressed  that  expression  is  fit  evidence  of  it.  All  that  is  true ; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  sworn  evidence  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  given  by  the 
man  when  on  the  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  and  with  opportunity 
for  cross-examination,  it  is  no  evidence  at  all,  unless  you  can  bring  the  case 
within  one  of  the  exceptions  which  exist  in  the  law;  one  of  these  exceptions, 
as  has  been  said  by  my  associate  counsel,  being  the  case  of  principal  and  agent ; 
the  other  the  case  of  co-conspirators. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  argument  which  was  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
put,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  my  associate  who  opened  it.  I  think  senators  must 
nave  understood  perfectly  well  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
rest  this  objection  to  the  declarations  of  General  Thomas,  so  far  as  regards  his 
own  intent,  that  he  was  not  the  agent  of  the  President,  that  he  received  from  a 
superior  officer  an  order  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  in  no  sense  thereby  became  an 
agent  of  that  superior  officer,  nor  did  that  superior  officer  become  accountable 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  might  carry  *out  that  order ;  and  that  this  is  specially 
true  when  the  nature  of  the  order  is  nothing  but  the  designation  of  one  public 
officer  to  notifj^  another  public  officer  that  he  has  been  designated  to  discnarge 
the  duties  of  the  office  from  which  the  latter  has  been  removed ;  in  which  case 
whatevCT  this  designated  person  may  do  he  does  on  his  own  account  and  by  force 
of  his  own  views  of  how  the  authority  is  to  be  carried  out,  unless  he  has  received 
some  special  instructions  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out. 

We  submit,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  intentions  of  General  Thomas 
are  immaterial,  and  the  President  cannot  be  affected  by  them ;  and  secondly,  if 
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they  be  materia],  they  mu6t  be  proved  by  sworn  eyidence,  and  not  by  bearsay 
statements. 

The  other  part,  senators,  of  the  question  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  even  less 
doubt;  and  that  part  is  attempting  to  inquire  of  the  witness  what  was  said  by 
General  Thomas  respecting  directions  or  instructions  given  to  him  by  the 
President,  which  presents  the  naked  case  of  an  attempt  to  prove  an  authority 
of  an  agent  by  the  agent's  own  declarations.  The  question  is  whether  the 
President  gave  instructions  to  General  Thomas  in  regard  to  the  particular  man- 
ner or  means  by  which  this  order  was  to  be  carried  out.  Upon  its  face  the  ordo* 
is  Intelligible.  We  understand  it  to  be  in  the  usual  form.  There  is  no  allusioQ 
made  to  the  exercise  of  force,  threats,  or  intimidation  of  any  kind.  Now  they 
propose  to  superadd  to  this  written  order,  by  means  of  the  declarations  of  the 
agent  himself,  that  he  had  an  authority  to  use  threats,  intimidation,  or  force ;  and 
no  lawyer  will  say  that  that  can  be  done  unless  there  is  first  laid  the  foundation 
for  it  by  showing  that  the  two  parties  were  connected  together  as  co*conspiratorB. 
I  agree  that  if  they  could  show  a  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General 
Thomas  to  which  these  declarations  rmte,  then  the  declarations  of  one  of  them 
in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  that  conspiracy  would  be  evidence  against 
the  other. 

Now,  what  is  the  case  as  it  stands  here  before  you,  and  as  is  asserted  by  the 
honorable  manager  himself  ?  He  starts  out  with  the  proposition  that  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  answer  has  admitted  his  intention  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  office. 
That,  he  says,  was  an  illegal/ intention.  That,  he  says,  was  an  intention  to  he 
carried  out  by  means  of  the  order  given  to  General  Thomas  ;  and  when  the 
President,  he  says,  gave  that  order  to  General  Thomas,  and  Greneral  Thomas 
I  accepted  it  and  undertook  to  execute  it,  there  was  an  agreement  between  them 

to  do  an  illegal  act.  What  was  the  illegal  act  which  thus  far  we  have  got  what 
he  calls  a  conspiracy  to  do  ?  It  was  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton ;  and,  if  that  be 
contrary  to  the  tenure-of-office  act,  that,  when  accomplished,  may  be  an  illegal 
act.  But  is  that  the  illegal  act  which  they  are  now  undertaking  to  prove  ?  Is 
that  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  which  they  are  pow  undertaking  to  show  I 
Not  at  all.  They  are  passing  altogether  beyond  that.  They  now  undertake 
to  say,  *'  we  will  show  that  he  conspired  with  General  Thomas  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation,  and  thus  to  commit  a  totally  distinct 
crime  under  the  conspiracy  act.''  That  is  the  conspiracy  which  they  propose 
to  show.  Having  shown  only  an  agreement  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  and  start- 
ing with  that  agreement,  which,  of  course,  makes  the  entire  limits  of  the  con> 
spiracy,  as  they  call  it,  of  which  they  have  given  evidence,  all  circumscribed 
within  this  intention  merely  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  they  now  graft  on  to  that 
by  a  pure  and  mere  assumption  a  conspiracy  to  remove  him  by  force ;  and  so, 
having  proved  a  conspiracy  to  remove  him  without  force,  we  will  now  give  in 
evidence  the  declaration  *of  these  co-conspirators  to  show  a  conspiracy  to  remove 
him  with  force.  I  respectfully  submit  they  have  then  travelled  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  conspiracy  whicn  they  themselves  pretend  they  have  given  any  evidence 
of;  and  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  the  limits  of  that  conspiracy  which  they 
allege  and  say  they  have  given  some  proof  of,  and  advance  to  another  and 
totally  different  conspiracy,  namely,  the  conspiracy  to  turn  out  Mr.  Stanton  by 
force,  then  they  must  give  some  evidence  of  that  other  conspiracy  before  t{iey 
can  use  the  declarations  of  either  of  the  parties  to  it  as  evidence  against  the 
President. 

But,  senators,  I  do  not  think  this  tbing  should  be  left  here.  It  is  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  relations  of  these  two  parties,  the  Commander-in-chief 
and  a  subordinate  officer,  one  receiving  an  order  from  the  other,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  here,  or  which  there  is  any  evidence  here  tending  to 
prove,  to  call  it  a  conspiracy.  The  learned  manager  has  said :  "  If  I  show  an 
,  agreement  between  two  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act  that  is  a  conspiracy,  is  it 
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Qot  T'  It  may  be ;  but  when  the  Commander-in-chief  gives  an  order  to  a 
subordinate  officer  to  do  an  act,  and  the  subordinate  officer  goes  to  do  it,  is  that 
done  by  agreement  between  them  ?  Does  it  derive  its  force  and  character  and 
operation  from  any  agreement  with  them,  any  concurrence  of  their  minds  by 
which  the  two  parties  assent  and  agree  together  so  as  to  accomplish  something 
which  without  that  assent  and  agreement  could  no  the  done  1  Is  it  not  as  plain  as 
day  that  military  obedience  is  not  conspiracy  and  cannot  be  conspiracy  ?  Is 
it  not  as  plain  as  day  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  subordinate  officer  when  he  re- 
ceives an  order  from  his  commander  to  execute  that  order  1 

My  associate  [Mr.  Evarts]  suggests  to  me  that,  as  is  a  well-known  fact,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  appear  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  when  General  Grant 
received  an  order  from  the  President  to  take  this  same  place,  he  put  it  upon  the 
gronnd  of  military  obedience.  Was  that  a  conspiracy  ]  Senators,  there  can 
be  DO  such  thing  as  a  conspiracy  between  the  Goqmiander-in-chief  and  a  subor- 
dinate officer,  arising  simply  from  the  fact,  that  the  Commander-in-chief  issues 
an  order  and  the  subordinate  officer  obeys  it.  Therefore  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  honorable  managers  have  not  only  proved  not  even  the  conspiracy  to 
remove  Mr.  Stanton  without  force,  but  they  have  ofPered  no  evidence  here  tend- 
ing to  prove  any  conspiracy  at  all.  It  rests  exactly  where  the  written  orders 
place  it ;  an  order  from  a  superior  officer  to  an  inferior  officer  and  an  assent  by 
him  to  execute  that  order. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  learned  manager  in  the  course  of  his  argument  that 
we  ought  to  have  objected,  if  we  took  this  view  of  the  case,  to  the  declarations 
made  by  General  Thomas  when  he  went  to  the  War  Department  on  Saturday, 
the  22d  of  February.  We  could  not  make  any  objection  to  what  he  then  said. 
It  was  competent  evidence.  He  was  there  in  pursuance  of  an  order  given  by 
the  President.  He  was  doing  what  the  President  authorized  him  to  do,  namely, 
delivering  one  order  to  Mr.  Stanton,  he  being  for  that  purpose  merely  tho  mes- 
senger of  the  President ;  and*  having  executed  that,  to  take  possession  under 
the  other  order.  Of  course  he  authorized  him  to  demand  possession,  and  he 
did  demand  it ;  but  that  demand  was  as  much  an  act  and  as  capable  of  proof 
and  proper  to  be  proved  as  any  other  act.  Therefore  we  could  have  taken  no 
such  exception ;  it  could  not  have  come  at  all  within  the  range  of  any  of  the 
objections  which  we  now  take. 

The  learned  manager  relies,  also,  on  certain  authorities  which  he  has  produced 
from  die  books.  The  first  is  a  case  stated  in  Boscoe's  Criminal  Evidence ; 
page  390, 1  think,  he  read  from,  showing  that  under  some  circumstances  the 
acts  of  cO'Conspirators,  even  before  the  person  on  trial  had  joined  the  conspiracy, 
may  be  proved.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  that.  The  first  thing  is  to  prove  a  con- 
spiracy, which  is  a  separate  and  independent  fact,  or  may  be  wholly  separate 
and  independent  from  the  evidence  by  which  you  prove  the  other  step,  namely, 
that  a  particular  person  joined  in  it.  In  that  case  the  governnoent  undertook  to 
show,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy.  They  proved  it  by  the 
assembling  together  of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  military  training,  &c. 
Having  proved  that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  they  then  took  the  necessary  step 
to  show  that  the  accused  on  a  subsequent  day  joined  himself  in  that  conspiracy. 
That  was  all  regular  and  proper. 

K  they  will  teke  the  first  step  here  and  in  support  of  their  articles  undertake 
to  show  by  evidence  a  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas, 
when  they  have  done  that  they  may  go  on  and  give  evidence  of  the  declara- 
tions of  one  or  both  of  them  to  charge  the  other ;  but,  until  they  do,  I  submit 
that  they  cannot  give  such  evidence. 

The  case  from  2  Carrington  and  Payne  was  a  case  of  a  joint  act  of  three  per- 
sons falsely  imprisoning  a  fourth.  There  was  the  conspiracy ;  there  was  the 
false  imprisonment,  the  illegal  act,  done  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  the 
court  decided  that  a  declaration  made  subsequent  to  the  imprisonment  as  to  what 
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the  intentions  of  the  pacties  were  and  how  they  intended  to  carry  it  out  would 
be  admissible  against  the  others,  all  of  which  falls  easily  within  the  same  rule. 

The  case  from  12  Wheaton  was  one  where  the  owner  of  a  ship  having  author- 
ized the  m^aster  to  fit  out  a  vessel,  the  declarations  of  the  master  were  given  in 
evidence  to  show  the  object  and  intentions  of  the  voyage.  Unquestionably,  if 
he  had  made  him  his  agent  to  carry  on  a  slaving  voyage,  he  made  him  his  agent 
to  do  all  acts  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  What  was  the  act  that  was  given  in 
evidence?  It  was  an  attempt  to  engage  a  person  to  go  ou  a  slave- trading  voy- 
age in  a  subordinate  capacity.  In  the  course  of  that  attempt  he  stated  to  him 
what  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  voyage  were  ;•  but  it  wns  an  act  which 
he  was  engaged  in,  an  act  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  to  carry  on  the  voy- 
age, and  to  engage  persons  to  assist  him  in  doing  so.  This,  also,  fails  easily 
within  the  scope  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  rely. 

We  submit,  tlien,  to  the  Senate  that  neither  of  these  questions  should  be 
allowed  to  be  put  to  this  witness.  I  ought  to  say,  and  I  am  reminded  by  one 
of  my  associates  to  say,  that  the  statement  by  the  honorable  manager  that  the 
answer  of  the  President  admits  his  intention  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  office 
illegally  and  at  all  hazards  is  not  true.  The  honorable  nianager  is  mistaken  if 
he  has  so  read  the  answer.  The  answer  distinctly  says,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  President  believed,  after  the  greatest  consideration,  that  Mr.  Stanton's  case 
was  not  within  the  tenure-of-office  act;  and  the  answer  further  says  that  he 
never  authorized  General  Thomas  to  employ  threats,  force,  or  intimidation,  and 
if  the  honorable  manager' refers  to  the  answer- as  his  evidence  for  one  purpose 
he  must  take  it  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  had  occasion  to 
remark  yesterday,  upon  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  had  no  cause  of  complaint  touching  that 
ruling,  which  had  relation  to  the  introduclion  of  this  testimony.  I  said  it,  sena- 
tors, because  I  was  assured  when  I  did  say  it  that  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer 
stands  upon  all  the  authorities,  English  and  American,  and  upon  that  point  I 
challenge  to-day  any  authority  to  call  in  question  the  ruling  that  the  testimony 
this  morning  objected  to,  and  ruled  as  admissible  yesterday  by  the  presiding 
officer,  is  not  admissible. 

I  have  listened  with  due  attention  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have  argued 
in  support  of  this  objection.  Admitting  their  premises,  it  might  be  but  just  to 
them  to  say  that  their  conclusions  follow  ;  but,  senators,  I  deny  their  premises. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  that  justifies  that  they  shall  assume  here,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  question,  that  we  are  restricted,  as  was  intimated  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  I'residont,  to  the  article  which  alleges  that  this  conspiracy  was 
to  be  executed  by  force.  There  is  nothing  in  this  case,  as  it  stands  before  the 
Senate,  that  justifies  the  assumption  that  the  Senate  is  to  be  restricted  in  the 
decision  of  this  question  to  the  other  article  which  alleges  that  this  conspiracy 
was  to  be  exercised  by  threats  and  intimidation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  my  associate  to  the  witness  which  justifies  the  assumption 
made  here  that  the  witness  is  to  testify  that  any  force  was  to  be  employed  at 
all,  although,  if  he  were  so  to  testify,  I  claim  upon  the  authorities,  and  upon  all 
the  authorities,  that  the  testimony  is  admissible. 

The  Senate  will  notice  that  in  article  five  there  is  no  averment  of  force,  there 
is  no  averment  of  threat  or  intimidation.  Ttiere  is  simply  an  averment  in  arti- 
cle five  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy  entered  into  between  the  accused  and  Lorenzo 
Thomas  to  violate  the  tenure- of-office  act.  My  associate  was  right  upon  all 
authority,  and  it  is  conceded  that  if  two  or  more  agree  together  to  violate  a 
law  of  the  land,  it  is  a  conspiracy.  That  is  the  point  we  make  here.  In  arti- 
cle five  there  is  no  averment  of  force;  nor  is  any  needed ;  there  is  no  averment 
of  threat  or  intimidation,  nor  is  any  needed ;  but  there  is  simply  an  averment 
of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  between  the  accused  and  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and 
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other  persona  unknown  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tenure-of-office  act.  That  act  declares  that  a  removal,  appointment, 
or  employment,  made  or  had  contrary  to  the  act,  or  an  interference,  if  you 
please,  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  contrary  to  its  requirements,  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  any  man.  Of  course,  if  a  combination  be 
entered  into  between  two  or  more  to  prevent  its  execution,  that  combinatioo 
itself  a  mounts  to  a  conspiracy. 

The  counsel  have  succeeded  most  admirably  in  diverting  the  attention  of  sena- 
tors from  the  question  which  underlies  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence,  and 
which  controls  it.  I  refer  now  specifically  to  article  five,  upon  which,  among  other 
articles,  we  claim  this  question  arises  which  was  not  referred  to  by  the  counsel 
for  the  accused : 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties 
of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  21st  day  of  Febmarj,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1868,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in  said  year,  before  the  l^th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  J  868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  con- 
spire with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Hepresentatives 
unknown,  to  prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  regulating  the 
tenuie  of  certain  civil  offices,'*  passed  March  2,  18G7,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy, 
did  unlawfully  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  there  beinff  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  War,  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  toe  United  States, 
from  holding  said  office,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Now,  the  tenure-of-oflSce  act,  which  is  recited  in  this  article,  provides  expressly 
that  the  person  holding  any  civil  office  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  who  has 
theretofore  been  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

"And  every  person  who  shall  herea&er  be  appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become 
dnly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor 
shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified/' 

That  is  to  say,  all  such  officers  shall  hold  their  office  until  a  siiccessor  be 

appointed  by    and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the?  Senate.      The   act 

then  provides  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall,  during  the  recess  of 

the  Senate,  not  at  other  time  but  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  in  case  he  is 

satisfied  that  any  officer  is 

"  Guilty  of  misconduct  in  office  or  Qrime,  or  for'any  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  legally 
disqaatified  to  perform  its  duties,  in  such  case,  and  in  no  other,  the  President  may  suspend 
such  officer  and  designate  some  suitable  person  to  perform,  temporarily,  the  duties  of  such 
office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  1>e  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate ;  and  such  person  so  designated  shall  take  the  oaths  and  give  the  bonds  required  by 
law  to  be  taken  and  given  by  the  person  duly  appointed  to  fill  such  office';  and  in  such  case 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  rresident,  within  twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  such  next 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  report  to  the  Senate  such  suspension,  with  the  evidence  and  rea- 
sons for  his  action  in  the  case,  and  the  name  of  the  person  so  designated  to  perform  the 
duties  of  such  office  ;  and  if  the  Senate  shall  concur  in  such  suspension  and  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  removal  of  such  officer,  they  shall  so  certify  to  the  President,  who  may  thereupon 
remove  such  officer,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  another 
person  to  sueh  office.  But  if  the  senate  shall  refuse  to  concur  in  such  suspension,  such 
officer,  so  suspended,  shall  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office/' 

The  sixth  section  of  the  same  act  provides — 

That  eveiy  removal,  appointment,  or  employment,  made,  ha^,  or  exercised  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any 
commission  or  letter  of  authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment, 
shall  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors. 

The  conspiracy  entered  into  here  between  these  two  parties  was  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  this  law,  which  is  so  plain  that  no  man  can  mistake  it ;  nor  can 
the  President,  in  the  presence  of  this  tribunal,  or  Lorenzo  Thomas  either,  shel- 
ter himself  by  the  intimation  that  it  was  a  military  order  to  a  subordinate. 
Are  we  to  be  told,  in  the  presence  of  the  -Senate,  that  it  is  competent 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  either  to  shelter  himself  or  any  of  his 
subordinates  by  issuing  to-morrow  a  military  order,  either  to  Adjutant  General 
Thomas  or  to  any  other  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  to  disperse  the 
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Congress  of  the  nation  ?  It  is  an  afterthought,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
no  military  order ;  it  is  a  letter  of  authority  within  the  express  words  of  the 
statute  and  in  violation  of  it.  The  evidence  is  that  Lorenzo  Thomas  accepted 
it  and  acted  upon  it.  The  evidence  of  his  action  upon  it  was  given  yesterday, 
and  received  by  the  Senate  without  objection.  It  is  too  late  to  raise  the  qnei*- 
tion  of  the  competency  of  this  evidence  after  there  is  evidence  heretending  lo 
show  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  plain  letter  of  this  law. 

It  is  perfectly  justifiable,  I  take  it,  in  this  tribunal  for  me  to  say  further,  and 
say  it  upon  my  own  honor  as  on^  of  the  managers  on  the  pact  of  the  House, 
that  we  rcly^not  simply  upon  the  declaration  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  show  this 
purpose  of  the  accused  at  your  bar  to  disregard  this  statute,  to  violate  itA  plain 
provisions,  that  the  officer  thus  affirmed  by  the  Senate  upon  suspensien  shall 
forthwith  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  we  expect  by  the  written  con- 
fession of  the  accused  himself  to  show  to  iliis  Senate  this  day,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  we  can  be  heai'd/  that  it  was  his  declared,  fixed  purpose,  in  any 
event,  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  prevent  Stanton  from  rcsnming 
the  functions  of  the  office.  There  was  no  reference  then  made  to  the  interven- 
tion of  courts.  •  The  accused  grasped  the  power  in  his  own  hands  of  repealing 
the  law  of  the  nation,  of  challenging  the  power  of  the  nation  to  bring  him  to 
its  bar  to  answer ;  and  now,  when  we  attempt  to  progress  with  the  trial  accord- 
ing to^  the  known  and  established  rules  of  evidence  in  all  courts  of  justice,  we 
are  met  with  the  plausible  and  ingenious — more  plausible  and  more  ingenious  than 
sound — remark  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  accused  who  has  just  taken  his  seat, 
that  the  declaration  of  one  co-conspirator  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against 
another  as  to  his  mode  of  executing  it.  I  state  it,  perhaps,  a  little  more  strongly 
than  the  counsel  stated  it,  but  that  was  exactly  the  significance  of  his  remark. 
I  should  like  to  know  whence  he  derives  any  such  authority. 

A  declaration  of  a  co-conspirator  made  in  the  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy,  I  ven- 
ture to  sayhere  upon  all  authority,  is  admissible,  even  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  would  execute  and  carry  out  the  common  design — admissible  not  simply 
against  himself,  but  admissible  against  his  co- conspirator,  admissible  against  them, 
not  to  establish  the  original  conspiracy,  but  to  prove  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  party  to  execute  the  conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  is  complete  upon  all 
authority  whenever  the  agreement  is  entered  into  tp  violate  the  law,  no  matter 
whether  an  overt  act  is  ever  committed  afterward  in  pursuance  bf  it  or  not ; 
but  the  overt  acts  that  are  committed  aflerward  by  any  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  are  evidence  against  him,  and  against  his  co-con- 
spirators. That  is  precisely  the  ground  upon  which  the  ruling  was  made  yester- 
day by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court.  That  is  the  ground  upon  whicli  we 
stand  te-day. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  learned  counsel  for  the  accused  that  the  declaration  of  a 
purpose  to  do  some  act  independent  of  the  original  design  of  the  conspiracy,  to 
commit  some  substantive,  independent  crime,  is  evidence^  against  nobody  but 
the  party  who  makes  it;  but  how  can  the  Senate  judge  that  such  was  the 
declaration  of  Thomas^  when  not  one  word  was  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the 
witness  as  to  how  he  intended  to  carry  into  effect  this  conspiracy,  which  was 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  law,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  accused, 
as  we  hope  to  show  it  here  to  the  Senate,  was  determined  upon  by  himself,  in 
which  Lorenzo  Thomas  was  in  perfect  accord  with-  him,  having  voluntarily 
entered  upon  this  duty?  He  did  not  act  that  day,  senators,  as  Adjutant 
General  of  the  United  States.  He  acted  as  Secretary  of  War  eul  interim  ;  so 
denominated  himself  in  presence  of  the  Secretary ;  claimed  that  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  virtue  of  a  letter  of  authority  which  he  carried  upon  his  person. 

Now  we  are  to  be  told  that  because  he  is  not  on  trial  before  this  tribunal  his 
declarations  cannot  be  admitted  in  evidence,  while  the  counsel  themselves  read 
the  text  going  to  show  that  if  they  were  joined  in  the. record,  as  he  may  be  here- 
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after,  in  the  event  of  a  certain  dccieion  by  this  tribunal,  his  declarations  would 
be  clearly  admissible. 

The  Senate  have  it  in  their  power,  (and  there  is  authority  for  saying  that,) 
sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  to  apply  the  reason  of  the  rule, 
although  by  the  4)rder  of  the  proceeding  at  the  common  law  a  different  condition 
of  things  might  obtain  in  which  alone  it  would  apply.  We  cannot  impeach 
Lorenzo  Thomas  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not  a  civil  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. So  we  understand  it.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  other  civil  officers.  To 
be  sure,  he  claims  to  be  a  civil  officer ;  and  he  is  one,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  power,  by  thfs  combination  with  him,  to  repeal  your  statute 
and  to  repeal  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 

I  have  thus  spoken  on  this  question,  senators,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
significance  and  importance  which  I  know  the  counsel  for  the  accused  attach  to 
it.  It  is  not  simply  that  they  desire  (I  say  it  with  all  respect)  that  this  testi- 
mony shall  be  ruled  out ;  but  they  desire  in  some  sort,  in  some  questionable 
shape,  a  judgment  now,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  main  question, 
whether  Andrew  Johnson  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  even  though  it  be  proved  here- 
after as  charged.  As  I  have  intimated,  it  was  his  purpose  to  defy  the  final 
judgment  of  the  Senate  itself  and  the  authority  of  the  law  which  declares,  if 
he  does  so  defy  it,  his  act  shall  be  a  high  misdemeanor.  That  is  what  is  to  be 
signified  by  this  decision  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  simply  the  incompetency  of 
this  evidence  that  is  looked  for,  but  the  insufficienc-y  of  the  charge  in  the  fifth 
article  against  the  accused  which  is  hoped  for  by  your  decision. 

1  understand  it  was  intimated  by  one  of  the  counsel  that,  if  this  was  a  con- 
spiracy, the  acceptance  by  General  Grant  of  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim  was  also  a  conspiracy.  The  Senate  will  see  very  clearly  from 
my  reading  of  the  statute,  or  from  my  reminding  them,  rather,  of  that  which 
they  do  know,  that  it  does  not  follow,  and  cannot  be  at  all.  It  involves  a  very 
different  question,  for  the  reason  that  the  statute  expressly  authorizes  the 
President,  for  reasons  of  course  satisfactory  to  himself,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  to  suspend  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  appoint  a  Secretary  ad  interim, 
upon  the  condition,  nevertheless,  that  he  shall,  within  twenty  days  a{ler  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate,  report  his  action  together  with  the  evidence,  and 
have  the  decision  of  the  Senate  upon  it.  He  did  so  act.  There  was  no 
conspiracy  in  it,  and  there  is  none  alleged  hcire.  He  did  so  act.  He  did 
recognize  the  obligation  of  the  law.  He  did  avail  himself  of  the  authority 
with  which  it  invested  him.  He  did  suspend  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  appoint 
a  Secretary  ad  intern.  He  did  within  twenty  days  thereafter  report  the 
fact  to  the  Senate,  together  with  his  reasons.  The  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  the 
act,  did  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  causes  of  suspension, 
and  reversed,  in  accordance  with  the  act,  the  action  of  the  President.  The 
Senate  notified  him  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  he  enters  into  his  combina- 
tions, his  conspiracies,  to  defeat  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  to  overturn  the 
majesty  of  the  law ;  and  now,  when  we  bring  him  into  court  and  produce  his 
written  letter  of  authority  issued  to  his  co-conspiratx>r,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and  after  its  action  upon  this  very  ques- 
tion, and  prove  Thomas's  act,  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  at  the  War 
Department  asserting  the  authority  to  control  that  department,  declaring  that 
he  Vould  take  possession  of  its  mails,  declaring  that  he  would  not  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  is  declared  such  by  the 
solemn  action  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  express  letter  of  the  law ;  and  while  we 
attempt  to  pursue  it  further,  by  showing  his  declarations,  coupled  witli  an 
attempt,  as  I  assert  now  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  to  get  additional  aid  in 
the  execution  of  this  conspiracy,  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  competent. 

I  desire  to  see  the  authority  anywhere  recognized  as  respectable  in  a  court  of 
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justice  that,  whea  there  is  evidence  tending  to  show  a  conspiracj  for  the  accom- 
plifihxnent  of  a  given  purpose  between  two  or  more  persons,  it  is  not  competent 
upon  the  trial  of  any  one  of  the  conspirators  to  prove  the  declarations  and  acts 
of  any  of  his  co-conspirators,  whether  living  or  dead,  whether  on  trial  or  not,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  common  design,  no  matter  what  means  he  intended  to 
employ. 

Now,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  believe  it  will  turn  out — as  I  said  before,  the 
Senate  will  be  the  Judge  of  that  when  they  hear  the  evidence — and  they  cannot 
judge  of  it  before — that  there  will  be  in  this  conversation  between  Burleigh 
and  Thomas  enough  to  indicate  to  the  satisfaction  of  senators  that  he  did  not 
simply  desire  to  acquaint  him  of  liow  this  agreement  and  conspiracy  between 
himself  and  Johnson  was  to  be  executed  in  the  morning,  but  relying  upon  his 
personal  friendship  he  desired  his  presence  there  on  that  occasion.  If  that  be 
so,  he  was  seeking  for  aid  by  which  to  carry  into  effect  the  original  conspiracy 
and  execute  it,  and  what  was  that  ?  To  defeat  the  action  of  the  Senate,  to 
defeat  the  requirement  of  the  law  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  forthwith 
resume  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  to  control  it  himself. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  all  that  is  needful  for  me  to  say.  I  leave  the  ques- 
tion for  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  perfectly  assured  that  they  will  hear  first  and 
decide  afterward.  It  is  certainly  very  competent  for  the  Senate,  as  it  is  compe> 
tent  for  any  court  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  cases  where  questions  of  doubt  arise, 
to  bear  the  evidence,  and,  where  they  themselves  are  the  judges  both  of  the  law 
and  the  fact,  to  dismiss  so  much  of  it  as  they  may  find  incompetentt  if  there  be 
any  of  it  incompetent.  I  insist  upon  it  that  there  is  no  word  of  this  evidence 
which  upon  any  just  rule  of  evidence  can  for  a  moment  be  questioned  or  chal- 
lenged by  anybody. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  the  honorable  managers  to  answer 
two  questions  which  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretai*y  will  read  the  questions  propounded  by 
the  senator  from  Marvland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  honorable  managers  are  requested  to  say  whether  evidence  hereafter  wiU  be  produced 
to  show — 

First.  That  the  President,  before  the  time  when  the  declaratious  of  Thomas  which  they 
propose  to  prove  were  made,  authorized  him  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office  by  force  or 
threats,  or  intimidation,  if  necessary ;  or, 

Secondly.  If  not,  that  the  President  had  knowledge  that  such  declarations  had  been  made 
and  approved  of  them.  * 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  am  instructed  by  my  associates  to  say — and  I  am 
in  accord  in  judgment  with  them,  Mr.  President — that  we  do  not  deem  it  our 
duty  to  make  answer  to  so  general  a  question  as  that ;  and  it  Will  certainly 
occur  to  the  Senate  why  t^  should  not  make  answer  to  it 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  as  we  claim  on  the  part  of  the  counsel 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  rise  to  a  question  here.  I  understand  that  we 
speak  here  under  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  as  yet  at  lea^t,  that  requires  us  to  be 
restricted  to  an  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Stanrbby.  And  one  counsel,  if  you  go  according  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  No  ;  I  do  not  understand  that.  I  understand,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  practice  heretofore  thus  far  in  the  progress  of  this  trial 
has  been  to  allow  the  counsel  to  divide  their  time  as  they  pleased,  within  but 
one  hour  on  each  side.  The  point  to  which  I  rise,  now,  however,  is  this  :  that 
we  understand  that  in  a  proceeding  of  this  sort  the  managers  have  always 
claimed  and  asserted,  where  the  point  was  raised  at  all,  the  right  to  condade 
upon  all  questions  that  were  raised  in  the  progress  of  the  trial.  The  hour  has 
been  well-nigh  expended  in  this  instance  on  each  side,  as  I  am  told,  though  I 
have  not  taken  any  special  note  of  the  time.  But  we  raise  the  question ;  and 
I  state  that  the  fact  that  our  time  has  been  exhausted,  as  I  am  advised,  is  the 
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only  reason  why  I  raise  it  now ;  and  thus  we  are  cut  off  from  any  further  reply. 
Oar  only  object  in  raising  the  qnestion  is  that  we  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
waived  it,  because  we  are  advised  that*  it  was  settled  years  ago  in  Melville's 
case  by  the  lord  chancellor  presiding  and  by  the  peers  that  the  managers  might 
waive  their  privilege  by  their  silence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  We  have  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  On  this  question  ?     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  have  made  the  proposition  to  introduce  the  proof, 
but  the  objection  to  its  admissibility  comes  from  tne  other  side. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  managers  object  to  the  counsel  for  the  President 
proceeding  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  only  raise  the  question  to  save  our  right  of 
being  heard  in  reply;  and,  as  I  stated  before,  the  only  reason  ^e  object  now  is 
that  we  understand,  without  notice  given  to  us,  that  our  hour  has  been  exhausted. 
Therefore  we  object. ' 

Mr.  EVARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  the  counsel  proceeds,  the  Chair  desires  to  state 
to  the  Senate  and  obtain  their  judgment  upon  the  construction  of  this  rule.  In 
the  present  case,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Chief  Justice  will  not  apply 
the  rule,  but  pursue  the  course  which  has  been  heretofore  pursued,  of  allowing 
each  counsel  an  hour  and  not  limiting  the  number  of  persons  speaking,  but  for 
future  guidance  the  Chief  Justice  would  like  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  and 
will  as  soon  as  this  discussion  is  closed ;  or  he  will  take  it  no w  if  any  senator 
desires  it. 

Mr.  Maliagcr  Butler.  Will  the  presiding  officer  allow  me  a  single  observa- 
tion here  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  this :  that  I  limited  myself  expressly,  and  divided 
my  time  with  my  brother  manager,  in  the  argument,  and  left  out  many  things 
that  I  should  have  endeavored  to  address  to  the  Senate,  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  the  rule  that  we  could  only  have  an  hour  on  a  side.  The  rule  said  so, 
and  I  supposed  it  meant  what  it  said.  Now,  if  the  presiding  officer  and  the 
Senate  shall  allow  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  have  an  huur  each,  there  will 
have  been  an  administration  of  the  rule  which  is  exceedingly  onerous  upon  us, 
and  which  we  ought  to  have  been  notified  of  before ;  and  we .  should  like  to 
know  whether  we  can  ever  have  a  conclusion  on  one  of  these  questions,  which 
is  oar  right  and  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  application  of  the  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chair  will  state  the  question  to  the  Senate 
The  twentieth  rule  provides  that — • 

All  preliminary  or  interlocutory  questions  and  all  motions  shall  be  argued  for  not  exceed 
log  one  honr  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall,  by  order,  extend  the  time. 

The  twenty-first  rule  provides : 

The  case  on  each  side  shall  be  opened  by  one  person.  The  final  ar^ment  on  the  meiit 
may  he  made  by  two  persoDS  on  each  side,  (unless  otherwise  ordered  oy  the  Senate,  upon 
application  for  that  purpose,)  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives. 

On  looking  at  these  two  rules  together,  the  Chief  Justice  was. under  the 
impression  that  it  was  intended  by  the  twentieth  rule  to  limit  the  time,  and  not 
limit  the  pennons ;  whereas,  by  the  twenty-first  rule,  it  was  intended  to  limit  the 
nomber  of  persons  and  leave  the  time  unlimited  ;  and  he  has  acted  upon  that 
construction;  He  will  now,  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  submit  to  them  the 
question :  Does  the  twentieth  rule  limit  the  time  without  respect  to  the  number 
of  persons  1     Upon  that  question-  the  Chair  will  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Drake.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  required,  1  suggest,  Mr.  President. 

The  Chief  Justice.  They  have  not  been  required  as  yet. 
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Mr.  Drake.  I  suggest  now  this  point  of  order :  that  all  orders  and  decisions 
mnst,  since  the  change  made  in  the  seventh  rule  yesterday,  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays  ;  that  there  is  no  provision  now  existing  in  the  rules  for  patting  a  question 
to  the  Senate  without  a  division ;  that  that  is  struck  out ;  and  that  the  twenty- 
third  rule  requires  that  **.all  the  orders  and  decisious  shall  be  made  and  had  by 
yeas  and  nays." 

The  Chief  Justicr.  The  Chair  sees  nothing  in  the  seventh  rule  which 
requires  this  question  to  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  unless  they  are  demanded 
in  the  usual  mode  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present.  Senators,  you  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  limitation  in  the  twentieth  rule  applies  to  the  whole  number 
%f  persons  to  argue  will  please  say  ay,  and  the  contrary  opinion  no. 

Xhe  question  being  put,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  nem.€on. 

The  CifiBP  Justice.  The  Senate  decides  that  the  limitation  of  one  ho!;r  has 
reference  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  speak  on  each  side,  and  not  to 
each  person  severally  ;  and  will  apply  the  rule  as  thus  construed. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  counsel  for  the  President, 
having  been  under  misapprehension  as  to  the  application  of  this  rule,  owing  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chair,  have  permission  in  this  instance  to  submit  any  addi- 
tional remarks  which  they  may  wish  to  submit. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mi^.  President,  before  that  motion  is  put  I  desire  to  inqniro 
whether  the  counsel  for  the  President  have  exhausted  their  hour. 

The  Chief  Justice.  They  have. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  senator  from  New  "York  — 

The  Chief  Justkb.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  desire  to  submit  an  amendment  tu  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  New  York. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  send  his  amendment  to  the  Chair  in 
writing. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we 
do  not  understand  that  as  yet  on  our  side  we  have  transcended  the  twentieth 
rule.    We  have  not  occupied  an  hour  in  debate  on  our  side  of  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant have  occupied  one  hour. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Subject,  of  course,  to  the  computation  of  the  Chair.  If  the 
hour  has  expired  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  do  not  desire,  nor  do  my  associates 
desire,  that  we  should  transcend  the  rule.  We  supposed  we  had  some  moments 
of  the  hour  unoccupied.  I  rose  with  the  intention,  however,  of  claiming,  on  the 
part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President,  the  right  of  closing  as  well  as  opening, 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  interlocutory  discussion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  question  is  not  at  present  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNu.  After  the  suggestion  of  the  counsel  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  p^roposed  by  Mr. 
Manager  Butler. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Yon  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  General 
Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  eycnin^  of  the  ^Ist  of  Febmary  last.  State  if  he  said  anything  as 
to  the  means  by  which  he  inteuaed  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain, 
possession  of  the  War  Department.    If  so,  state  all  he  toid  as  nearly  as  yon  can. 

Mr.  Johnson   I  ask  now  that  the  question  I  sent  to  the  Chair  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  before  the  Senate  now  is.  Shall  the  ques* 
tion  propounded  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  be  put  to  the  witness  r 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  must  be  taken  under  the 
rules,  J  submit. 

Mr.  Edmunds  and  others.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Dbake.  It  is  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  It  is  not  so. 
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The  Ghibf  Justicb.  Upon  the  question  of  order  raised  by  the  senator 
from  Missouri,  the  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  he  may  submit  this  question  to  the 
Senate  without  having  the  yeas  and  nays  taken,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  seventh  rule  read  as  amended. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rule. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Vll.  The  preeiding  ^cer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  Senate 
ebamber,  and  the  Dreeidmi^  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  while 
the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  irj'me  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during  the 
trial  not  otherwise  specially'provided  for.  Ana  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  may  rule 
all  questions  of  evidence  ana  incidental  questions,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  jtidgment 
of  the  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vot«  be  taken 
tfaf>Teon,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  sabmitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  may,  at  his 
option,  in  tlie  first  instance,  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  questions  that  I  submitted 

The  Crisp  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  about  to  debate.  The  questions  that  I  submitted 
were  not,  as  I  think,  heard  by  all  the  members  of  the  Senate.  I  mean  the  ques- 
t  ons  which  the  honorable  managers  thoug)it  it  their  duty  to  decline  to  answer. 
1  ask  that  they  be  again  read  b^ore  the  vote  is  taken« 

The  Cbibp  Justice.  The  questions  submitted  by  the  senator  from  Maryland 
will  be  again  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  May  the  managers  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the 
managers  heard  the  questions  and  respectfully  declined  to  answer  them  ?  It 
seems  to  the  managers,  also,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  argument  upon  the 
questions  iuYolired. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Bead  the  question. 

The  Ghiep  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  honorable  maDogers  are  requested  to  say  whether  eridenoe  hereafter  will  be  produced 
to  show — 

1.  That  the  President  before  the  time  when  declarations  of  Thomas  which  they  propose  to 
prove  were  made,  authorised  him  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office  by  force,  or  threats,  or 
utimidation,  if  necessary  -,  or, 

S.  If  not,  that  the  President  had  knowledge  thai  such  declarationa  had  been  made  and 
approved  of  thc^. 

Several  Senators.  Question!    Question! 

The  Qhibp  Justice.  Senators , 

Mr.  Drake.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  let  us  see  if  the  Senate  will  not 
order  them. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  39,  nays 
11;  as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler.  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Oragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Feesenden,  Fowler,  Frelingfauysen,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey.  Williams,  and  Wilson— :i9. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  and  Vickers^lt. 

Not  Votino— Messrs.  Harlan,  Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates— 4. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  39,  and  the  nays  11.  So 
the  Senate  decides  Aat  the  question  proposed  hy  Mr.  Manager  Butler  shall 
be  put  to  the  witness. 

Hon«  Walter  A.  Burleigh,  resumed  the  stand,  and  his  examination  was  con- 
tinued. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 
Q.  You  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  yon  had  a  conTersatioa 
14  IF 
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vith  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  Februarys  last. 
State  if  be  said  anything  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain  or 
was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain  possession  of  the  War  Departnient. 
If  so,  state  all  he  said,  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

A.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  February  last,  I  learned  that  General 
Thomas  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  I  think  while  at  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel.  I  invited  Mr.  Leonard  Smith,  of  Leavenworth » Kansad,  to 
go  with  me  up  to  hid  house  and  see  him.  We  took  a  carr^^  and  went  up.  X 
found  the  general  there  getting  ready  to  go  out  with  his  daughters  to  spend  the 
evening  at  some  place  of  amusement.  I  told  him  I  i^ould  not  detain  him  if 
he  was  going  out ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  sitting  down,  and  I  sat  down  for  a 
few  moments.  I  told  him  that  I  had  learned  he  had  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  War.  He  said  he  had ;  that  he  had  been  appointed  that  day,  I  think ;  that 
after  receiving  his  appointment  from  the  President  he  went  to  the  War  Office  to 
show  his  authority  or  his  appointment  to  Secretary  Stanton,  and  also  his  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  office ;  that  the  Secretary  remarked  to  htm  that  he 
supposed  he  would  give  him  time  to  remove  his  personal  effects  or  his  private 
papers,  something  to  that  effect ;  and  his  reply  was  "  Certainly."  He  said  that 
in  a  short  time  the  Secretary  asked  him  if  he  would  give  him  a  copy  of  his  order, 
and  he  replied  **  Certainly,"  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  said  that  it  was  no  more 
than  right  to  give  him  time  to  take  out  his  personal  effects.  I  asked  him  when 
he  was  going  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  remarked  that  he  should 
take  possession  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  which  would  be  the  22d ;  and 
I  think  in  that  connection  he  stated  that  he  had  issued  some  order  in  regard  to 
the  observance  of  the  day  ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  remarked  to 
him  that  I  should  be  up  at  that  end  of  the  avenue  the  next  day,  and  he  asked 
me  to  come  in  and  see  him.  I  asked  him  where  I  would  find  nim,  and  he  said 
in  the  Secretary's  room,  up  st^iirs.  I  told  him  I  would  be  there.  Said  he,  "  Be 
there  punctual  at  ten  o'clock."  Said  I,  **  You  are  going  to  take  possession  to- 
morrow r"  "  Yes."  Said  I,  "  Suppose  Stanton  objects  to  it — ^resists."  "  Well," 
said  he,  **  I  expect  to  meet  force  by  force  "  or  "  use  force."  • 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Repeat  that. 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  Stanton  objected  or  resisted. 
He  said  he  would  use  force  or  resort  to  force.  Said  I,  '*  Suppose  he  bars  the 
doors?"  His  reply  was,  "I  will  break  them  down."  I  think  that  was  about 
all  the  conversation  that  we  had  there  at  that  time  in  that  connection. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  being  there  at  the  timel 

A.  He  told  me  to  be  there  at  10  o'clock,  if  I  came. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  further  in  the  conversation  that  you  remember, 
by  you  to  him,  as  to  what  purpose  you  would  be  there  for  ? 

A.  Weil,  to  witness  the  performance;  to  see  him  take  possession  of  the  office; 
nothing  more  than  that. 

Q.  Were  you  up  there  at  the  office  at  any  time  before  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  Secretary  ad  interim  after  he  assumed  the  duties  of  Adjutant  General  % 

The  Witness.  At  the  Secretary's  office  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  At  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  frequently  been  there. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.)  Will  you  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  question  is  whether  you  were  at  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  after  General  Thomas  assumed  the  duties  of  Adjutant  Greneral, 
and  before  he  attempted  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secretary  ad  interim.  Yon  say 
you  were  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  several  times;  I  do  not  recollect  how  many;  but 
two  or  three  times. 
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Q.  Did  yon  hear  bim  saying  anytbing  to  tbe  officera  and  clerks  of  tbe  depart- 
ment there  ais  to  what  his  intention  was  when  he  came  in  command  1 

Mr.  £vARTS.  That  we  object  to.  What  date  do  you  fix  that  inquiry  as 
applying  to,  Mr.  Butler  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  believe  he  was  restored  by  the  President  to  the 
Adjutant  General's  office  about  a  week,  if  I  remember  aright — ^you  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — before  he  was  made  Secretary  ad  interim;  and  it  was  within 
that  week  that  he  made  these  declarations  which  I  now  offer. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Your  inquiry,  then,  is  for  declarations  made  antecedent  to  the 
action  of  the  President  of  which  you  have  given  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  My  inquiry  is  not  for  declarations.  My  inquiry  is  for 
attempts  on  his  part  to  seduce  the  officers  of  the  War  Department  to  his  allegi- 
ance by  telling  them  what  he  would  do  for  them  when  he  came  in  over  them ; 
precisely  as  Absalom  sat  at  the  gate  of  Israel  and  attempted  to  seduce  the  people 
irom  their  allegiance  to  David,  the  king,  by  telling  them  what  he  would  do  for 
them  when  he  got  to  be  king.     [Laughtei*.] 

Mr.  Eva  rts.  Do  you  propose  that  in  your  question,  about  Absalom  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir;  I  put  that  in  my  illustration.     [Laughter  ] 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  |he  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Eva  RTS.  We  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Shall  I  reduce  it  to  writing  7 

The  Chief  Juptice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  [at  3  o'clock  p.  m.]  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  on 
this  trial  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  three  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes, 
and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Hon.  Walter  A.  Burleigh's  examination  resumed: 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  With  the  President's  leave,  I  will  withdraw  the 
question  I  put  for  a^noment,  in  order  to  put  another  which  I  think  will  not  be 
objected  to.  [To  the  witness.]  I  observe,  Mr.  Burleigh— I  did  not  observe  at 
the  moment,  but  I  have  observed  since — that  you  did  not  answer  one  part  of 
my  first  qnestion  to-day,  which  was,  whether  anything  was  said  by  Thomas  at 
that  conversation  as  to  what  orders  he  had  received  from  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Eva  rts.  That  is  covered  by  our  previous  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly;  it  is  the  same  thing;  part  of  the  same 
question-     [To  the  witness.]     Will  you  answer  1 

A.  During  the  conversation  General  Thomas,  after  stating,  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  that  he  would  use  force  if  necessary,  stated  that  he  had  been  required 
or  ordered  by  the  President  to  take  charge  of  the  War  Department,  and  he  was 
bound  to  obey  the  President,  as  his  superior  or  superior  officer. 

Q.  Did  that  come  in  before  or  af^er  he  spoke  of  force  in  the  conversation  f  • 

A.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  force,  and  it  was  repeated,  also,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  breaking  of  the  door  to  which  I  have  alluaed.  I  thought  I  men- 
tioued  it ;  but  perhaps  I  did  not. 

Mr.  ^Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer  the  question  which  was  objected  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Q.  Shortl;^  before  this  conversation  about  which  yon  have  testified,  and  after  the  President 
restored  Major  General  Thomas  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General,  if  you  know  the  fact  that 
be  was  so  restored,  were  jou  present  in  the  War  Department,  and  did  you  hear  Thomas 
make  any  statements  to  the  officers  and  clerks,  or  either  of  them,  belonging  to  the  War 
Oifice,  as  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  the  office  which  he,  Thomas,  would 
revoke,  relax,  or  rescind  in  favor  of  such  officers  and  employ^  when  he  had  control  of  the 
affairs  therein  7  If  so,  state  when,  as  near  as  you  can,  it  was  such  conversation  occurred, 
and  state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can. 
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Mr.  EvAeTS.  The  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  that  question  as  irrele- 
vant and  immaterial  to  any  issue  in  this  cause,  and  as  not  to  be  brought  in  evi- 
dence against  the  President  by  any  support  given  by  the  testimony  already  in, 
which  would,  under  any  ruling  of  this  court,  or  on  any  principle  of  law,  permit 
these  declarations  or  statements  of  General  Thomas  made  to  the  clerks  of  the 
War  Department  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  orders  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  are  in  evidence,  as  to  what  he,  Thomas,  would  do  when  he,  Thomas, 
if  at  all,  should  become  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  argue  this  question, 
for  the  reason  that  I  think  it  falls  within  the  question  last  discussed.  If  Thomas, 
as  was  the  ground  we  put  the  last  question  upon,  was  a  co-conspirator  with  the 
President,  how  can  either  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  or  the  Senate 
know  when  that  conspiracy  commenced  ?  You  will  observe  the  question  carries 
with  it  this  state  of  facts :  Thomas  had  been  removed  from  the  office  of  Adjutant 
Greneral  for  many  years  under  President  Lincoln  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Stanton  of  the  War  Office.  That  is  a  fact  known  to  all  men  who  know  the 
history  of  the  war.  Just  before  he  made  him  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  the 
President  restored  Thomas  to  the  War  Office  as  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army. 
That  was  the  first  step  to  get  him  in  condition  to  make  a  Secretary  of  War  of 
him.  That  was  the  first  performance  of  the  President,  the  first  act  in  the 
drama.  He  had  to  take  a  disgraced  officer,  and  take  away  his  disgrace,  and 
put  him  into  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  from  which  he  had  been  by  the  action 
of  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  suspended  for  years,  in  order  to  get  a  fit 
instrument  on  which  to  operate ;  get  him  in  condition.  That  was  part  of  the 
training  for  the  next  stage.  Having  got  him  in  that  condition,  he  being  suffi- 
ciently virulent  toward  Mr.  Stanton  for  having  suspended  him  from  the  office  of 
Adjutant  General,  the  President  then  is  ready  to  appoint  him  Secretary  ad 
interim^  which  he  does  within  two.  or  three  days  thereafter. 

We  charge  that  the  whole  procedure  shows  the  conspiracy.  Here  is  the 
taking  up  of  this  disgraced  officer  and  restoring  him  to  a  position  in  the  War 
Office  wheA  he  was  a  known  enemy  of  Mr.  Stanton 'st  feeling  aggrieved, 
undoubtedly,  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  deposed  him,  and  putting  him  in  there  so 
that  he  might  have  some  official  station  ;  and  then,  after  having  done  that,  Mr. 
Thomas  goes  to  seducing  clerks  to  get  them  ready  to  receive  him  when  he 
should  be  brought  into  the  War  Office  itself  as  its  head.  Now,  I  propose  to 
show  his  acts,  the  acts  of  one  of  these  co-conspirators,  clustering  about  the  point 
of  time  just  before  the  period  when  he  was  going  to  break  down  the  doors  of 
this  office  with  crowbars  and  axes  and  force,  as  has  been  testified  as  he  said  he 
was,  that  he  was  trying  to  seduce  the  clerks  and  employes  from  their  allegiance. 
We  insist  it  is  all  a  part  of  one  transaction,  and  entirely  comes  wfthin  the  ruling 
which  has  just  been  made.  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  matter  as  the  managers 
desired  I  should. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  The  question  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  witness's 
statements  of  General  Thomas's  statements  to  him,  of  his  intentions,  and  of  the 
President's  instructions  to  him.  General  Thomas,  was  based  upon  the  claim  that 
the  order  of  the  President  of  the  2l8t  of  February,  upon  Mri  Stanton  for 
removal,  and  upon  General  Thomas  to  take  possession  of  tlie  office,  created  and 
proved  a  conspiracy ;  and  that  thereafter,  upon  that  proof,  declarations  and 
intentions  were  to  be  given  in  evidence.  That  step  has  been  gained,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of^  this  honorable  court,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  law  and  of 
evidence.  That  beine  gained,  it  is  similarly  argued  that  if,  on  a  conspiracy 
proved,  you  can  introduce  declarations  made  thereafter,  by  the  same  rule  you 
can  introduce  declarations  made  theretofore ;  and  that  is  the  only  argument 
which  is  presented  to  the  court  for  the  admission  of  this  evidence. 

So  far  as  the  statements  of  the  learned  manager  relate  to  the  office,  the  posi- 
tion, the  character,  and  the  conduct  of  Greneral  Thomas,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
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eaj  that  not  one  particle  of  evi<1ence  has  been  given  in  this  cause  bearing  upon 
auy  one  of  those  topics.  If  General  Thomas  has  been  a  disgraced  officer  ;  if 
these  aspersions,  these  revilings  are  just,  they  are  not  justified  by  any  evidenpe 
before  this  court.  .  And  if,  as  matter  of  fact,  applicable  to  the  situation  upon 
which  this  proof  is  sought  to  be  introduced,  the  former  employments  of  General 
Thomas,  and  the  recent  restoration  of  him  to  the  active  duties  of  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral are  pertinent,  let  them  be  proved ;  and  then  we  shall  have  at  least  the  basis 
of  fact  of  General  Thomas's  previous  lelations  to  the  War  Department,  to  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General. 

And  now,  having  pointed  out  to  this  honorable  court  that  the  declarations 
sought  to  be  given  in  evidence  of  General  Thomas  to  affect  tlie  President  with 
his  intentions  are  confessedly  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  date  to  which  any 
evidence  whatever  before  this  court  brings  the  President  and  General  Thomas 
in  connection,  I  might  leave  it  safely  there.  Bat  what  is  there  in  the  nature  of 
the  general  proof  sought  to  be  introduced  that  should  affect  the  President  of  the 
UDited  States  with  any  responsibility  for  these  general  and  vag^e  statements  of 
an  officer  of  what  he  might  or  could  or  would  do,  if  thereafter  he  should  come 
into  the  possession  of  power  over  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply.  I  am  will- 
ing to  concede  that  any  question  beyond  what  may  have  been  said  by  one  who 
is  shown  to  bave  entered  into  a  conspiracy  before  the  transaction  is  not  admissi- 
ble. I  conce(ie  it,  however,  subject  to  this  exception  :  that  the  Senate  being 
the  triers  of  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law,  will  remember  that  the  rale  of  evidence 
has  been  so  extended  on  very  similar  occasions  in  courts  of  justice  as  to  allow 
of  declarations  of  this  sort  so  shortly  anterior  to  the  time  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy is  shown  to  have  been  actually  entered  into  to  go  to  the  jury  and  allow 
them  to  determine  what  weight  onght  to  be  attached  to  them.  That  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  question  is.put.  It  is  qualified  by  the  words  '*  shortly 
Defore. '  •  Suppose  it  were  within  two  or  three  days,  and  the  act  done  on  the 
part  of  the  co-conspirator  was  an  act  tending  to  bring  about  the  result  sought  to 
De  accomplished  by  that  which  was  afterward  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
them ;  is  there  any  one  here  to  doubt  that  it  is  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
beyond  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  traced,  some  understanding,  some 
arrangement  was  entered  into,  and,  if  you  please,  a  voluntary  one,  on  the  part 
of  the  man  who  afterward  became  by  solemn  agreement  a  party  to  the  conspir- 
acy— a  voluntary  act  committed  on  his  part  in  order  to  commend  him  to  the 
chief  in  the  'conspiracy  itself.  The  general  rule  as  stated  in  the  book  would 
admit,  I  am  satisfied,  of  that  latitude  of  construction.  I  read  from  Roscoe'g 
Criminal  Evidence,  p.  88 : 

The  evidence  in  conspiracy  is  wider  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  case,  uther  principles  as 
well  as  that  ander  discusiiion  tending  to  give  greater  latitude  in  proYiDSf  this  offence.  Taken 
by  themselves  the  bets  of  a  conspiracy  are  rarely  of  an  unequivocally  guilty  character,  and 
thoy  can  only  be  properly  estimated  when  connected  with  all  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

Not  only,  as  in  the  cases  before  mentioned,  may  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  prisoner 
biiuself  on  former  occasions  be  admitted  when  referable  to  the  point  in  issue,  but  iUbo  the 
acts  and  declarations  of  other  persons — 

Meaning,  of  course,  on  former  occasions,  supplying  the  ellipsis — 

with  whom  he  has  conspired,  may,  if  referable  to  the  issue,  be  given  in  evidence  against 

bim. 

• 

That  is  the  general  rule ;  and  yet  I  admit  if  it  were  so  framed  as  not  in  pro- 
bability to  connect  itself  with  the  transaction,  it  ought  not  to  be  received ;  but 
the  question  is  so  restricted — and  we  do  not  stand  here  to  claim  it  unless  it  falls 
oQt  on  the  evidence  that  it  is  nearly  connected  in  point  of  time  with  the  opera- 
tions of  these  parties — and  the  testimony  itself  manifestly,  as  is  explained  by 
the  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  who  has  put  the  question,  indicates  a 
desu-e  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  Thomas  to  make  his  arrangements  with  the 
employds  of  the  War  Department. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  no  snfficient  fonn- 
dation  has  been  laid  for  the  introduction  of  this  testimony.  He  will  submit 
the  question  to  the  Senate  with  great  pleasure  if  any  senator  desires  it.  The 
question  is  ruled  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  respectfully- 


The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan.  Does  the  senator  desire 
the  question  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate  1 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  was  about  rising  to  ask  the  Senate  if  they  wonld  not 
relax  the  rule,  and  when  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  people  have  a  question  which  they  deem  of  consequence  to  their 
case  allow  that  to  be  put  to  the  Senate  upon  the  motion  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Q.  jShortly  before  this  conversation  about  which  ^ou  have  testified,  and  after  the  President 
restored  Mnjor  General  Thomas  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General,  if  you  know  the  fact  that 
be  was  so  restored,  were  you  present  in  the  War  Department,  and  did  yon  hear  Thomas 
make  any  statement  to  the  officers  and  clerks,  or  either  of  them,  belonging  to  the  War 
Office,  as  te  the  rules  and  orders  of  Mr.  Stanton,  or  of  the  office  which  he,  Thomas,  would  re- 
voke, relax,  or  rescind  in  favor  of  such  officers  and  employes  when  he  had  control  of  the 
affairs  therein  ?  If  so,  state  as  near  as  you  can  when  it  was  such  conversation  occurred,  and 
state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

The  Chief  Justice,  The  question  is,  Shall  the  question  proposed  by  Mr. 
Manager  Butler  be  put  to  the  witness  1 

Mr.  Howard.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  28,  nays 
22 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrijl  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Pat- 
terson of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Koss,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Suxftner,  Thaver, 
Tipton,  Trnmbull,  and  Wilson— 28. 

Nays— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sherman,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Williams — 22. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Harlan,  Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates— -4. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  28  and  the  nays  22,  So 
the  Senate  decides  that  the  question  shall  he  put  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  With  the  leave  of  the  President,  I  will  put  this  ques- 
tion by  portions.  [To  the  witness.]  Shortly  before  the  conversation  about 
which  you  have  testified,  and  after  the  President  restored  Major  General  Thomas 
to  the  office  of  Adjutant  G-eneral,  if  you  know  the  fact  that  he  was  so  restored, 
were  you  present  in  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

By  the  Chief  Justice  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  fact  that  he  was  so  restored  1 
A.  He  told  me  so.     He  was  acting  in  the  o^ce. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Thomas  make  any  statement  to  the  officers  and  clerks, 
or  either  of  them,  belonging  to  the  War  Office,  as  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  >[r. 
Stanton,  or  of  the  office,  which  he,  Thomas,  would  revoke,  relax,  or  rescind  in 
favor  of  such  officei*s  and  employes  wlren  he  had  control  therein  ?  If  so,  state 
when  this  conversation  was  as  near  as  you  can. 

A.  Soon  after  General  Thomas  was  restored  to  his  position  as  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral I  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  office  to  transact  some  business  with  him ;  and 
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after  transacting  the  bnsinesB  I  invited  him  to  take  a  short  walk  with  me.     The 
general  remarked  that  he  had  made  an  arrangement 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Butler,  your  question  was  "  when  ?" 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  When  was  this  ? 

A.  Soon  after  General  Thomas's  restoration  to  office  as  Adjutant  General. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  time  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  I  should  think  not  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  have  no  definite 
means  of  knowing  now. 

Q.  Go  on. 

A.  He  remarked  to  me 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Witness.  I  understood  your  question, 
Mr.  Butler,  allowed  by  the  Senate,  to  refer  to  statements  made  by  General 
Thomas  at  the  War  Office,  as  heard  by  this  witness,  to  clerks  there  of  the 
department.  The  witness  is  now  proceeding  to  state  what  took  place  in  a  walk 
between  him  and  General  Thomas. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  we  had  not  taken  the  walk.  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  testifying  before  courts,  and  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  little  latitude. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  ha^  not  said  that  they  took  the  walk. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  This,  I  understand,  is  only  inducement,  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Manager  Bhtler.     The  inducement  to  the  conversation. 

The  Witness.  The  general  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  have  all  the  heads  or  officers  in  charge  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  office  come  in  with  their  clerks  that  morning,  and  he  wanted  to  address 
thein.  He  stated  that  the  rules  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  clerks  by  his  predecessor  were  of  a  very  arbitrary  character,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  relax  them.  I  suggested  to  him  that  perhaps  I  had  better  go.  Said 
he,  "No;  not  at  all ;  remain;"  and  I  sat  down,  and  ne  had  some  three  or  four 
officers — four  or  five  perhaps— come  in,  and  each  one  brought  in  a  room- full  of 
clerks,  and  he  made  an  address  to  each  company  as  they  came  in,  stating  to 
them  that  he  did  not  propose  to  Hold  them  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  instruc- 
tions ;  but  when  they  wanted  to  go  out  they  could  go  out,  and  when  theyjvanted 
to  come  in  they  could  come  in ;  that  he  regarded  them  all  as  gentlemen,  and 
supposed  they  would  do  their  duty,  and  he  should  require  them  to  do  their  duty ; 
but  so  far  as  their  little  iudulgences  were,  concerned — I  suppose  such  as  going 
out  across  the  street  or  something  of  that  kind — ^he  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  them ;  all  he  expected  was  that  they  would  do  their  duty.  I  waited  until 
he  concluded,  and  we  took  the  walk,  and  I  came  away.  I  remarked  to  the 
general  he  would  make  a  very  fine  politician. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  the  character  of  the  orders  that  existed  before  ? 

A.  He  daid  that  they  were  very  harsh  and  arbitrary — nothing  more  than  that, 
that  I  know  of — ^and  he  proposed  to  relax  them. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  you  had  known  General  Thomas  for  some  time. 
Had  he  been  off  duty  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  for  some  time  before 
this? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  yon ;  some  two  or  three  years,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  object  to  this  mode  of  proving 
orders  for  removal. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  not  press  it  a  hair.    I  will  get  the  order. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Especially  do  we  object  when  it  is  said  to  disgrace  an 
officer.     We  would  rather  see  the  proof  than  hear  the  assertion. 

Mt.  Manager  Butlbr.  Does  the  gentleman,  when  he  makes  the  gesture 
accompanying  those  words,  mean  my  assertion  ?  For  I  am  going,  to  prove  it  upon 
the  oath  of  a  witness. 
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Mr.  Stanbbry.  Ib  the  gentleman  speaking  to  met    What  was  the  qn^ 

tiOD  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Whether  yon  mean  mj  assertion,  or  the  asaertioa 
of  the  witness  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  This  controversy  does  not  appear  to  have  any  proper 
relation  to  the  case  on  trial. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Had  he  heen  away  from  the  city, 
and  not  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  for  a  considerable  period  of  time? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  been  sent  south. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  That  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  How  lately  had  he  retained  to  the 
office  when  he  made  this  speech  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  a  very  few  days. 

Q.  Since  you  had  the  conversation  about  breaking  down  the  doors  of  the 
War  Office  by  force,  have  you  seen  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  by  the  managers  to  give  your  testimony  in  their 
room  7 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  taken  down  in  short-hand  t 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  it  was  taken  down  ;  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  After  it  was  taken  down  after  you  gave  it,  was  General  Thomas  called  in  f 

A.  He  told,  me  he  was  to  be  called  in.  I  did  not  see  him  go  in.  I  saw  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  summoned  and  was  going 
np  as  soon  as  some  one  came  for  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  had  been  up  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q   What  did  he  tell  yon  as  to  your  testimony  7 

Mr.  £vARTS.  That  we  object  to. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  managers.)  The  honorable  managers  wUl  reduce 
the  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  he^d  the  objection.  I  propose  to  show,  if  I 
am  allowed,  that  Mr.  Burleigh's  testimony  before  the  managers,  which  I  propose 
to  put  in  his  hand  and  identify  in  a  moment, 'was  read  to  General  Thomas,  (Son- 
taining  exactly  what  be  has  testified  here,  and  General  Thomas  said  it  was  all 
true,  and  never  informed  Mr.  Burleigh  that  it  was  not  true.  I  do  this  by  way 
of  settling  the  question,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it- 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  For  what  purpose  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  manager  will  reduce  his  question  to  writing,  it 
being  objected  to. 

Mc  3ianager  Butler.  Well,  I  will  not  press  it  to  take  time  by  an  argument. 
(To  the  witness.)  Have  you  had  any  conversation  since,  with  him,  as  to  thia 
conversation  about  which  you  have  testified  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  has  he  said  about  it  f 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  Curtis.  That  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  to  put  in  subsequent  declarations  oonfimun^ 
exactly  the  declarations  which  have  been  allowed  to  be  put  in.  I  suppose  I 
can  put  in  the  same  declarations  twice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  ask  a  single  question  before  that,  so  as  to  fix 
the  date.  (To  the  witness.)  When  did  you  see  him,  as  near  as  yon  can 
recollect  7 
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A.  I  have  seen  bim  nearly  every  day  since  then. 

Q.  At  any  time  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  this  conver- 
sation as  to  which  you  have  testified  ? 

A.  I  have  had. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yon  mean  the  conversation  with  the  clerks  Y 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Ko,  sir;  I  mean  the  conversation  about  breaking 
down  the  doors  of  the  War  Office  by  force. 

The  Witness.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Do  you  still  object,  gendemen  ? 

Mr.  8tambkry.  Let  ns  see  your  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  put  the  question.  The  question  is,  at  the  time 
when  you  have  seen  him  since  has  he  restated  to  you  any  portion  or  all  of  that 
conversation  about  breaking  down  the  doors  of  the  War  Office  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  we  object  to  as  leading,  among  other  things. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  It  is  clearly  a  leading  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  put  it  in  this  form :  Since  ihe  first  conversation 
has  he  restated  any  p(frtion  of  that  conversation  ;  aad,  if  so,  what  portion  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  object  to  that  as  leading. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  object,  if  the  court  please,  that  the  question  should  be 
what  subsequent  conversations  he  has  had,  if  they  are  to  be  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well ;  to  save  all  objection,  then,  I  will  ask  this 
question :  What  did  he  .state  to  you,  if  anything,  as  to  the  conversation  which 
he  had  previously  had  with  you  about  breaking  down  the  War  Office  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  we  object  to.  Ask  what  conversations  the  witness  has 
had  with  him  since,  if  yon  wish  to  give  them  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  content  with  that,  if  that  is  not  objected  to. 
(To  the  witness.)  What  conversations  have  yon  had  with  him  on  that  subject 
since  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  we  object  to  as  not  admissible  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Timeo  Danao*  et  dona/erentes,  I  shall  not  alter  my 
question  again. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question,  being  objected  to,  will  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  reduced  his  question  to  writing,  and  read  it,  as  follows : 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  conversation  since  the  first  one,  and  since  his  appoint- 
ment aa  Becretary  of  War  ad  interim^  with  Thomas,  when  he  said  anything 
about  using  force  in  getting  into  the  War  Office,  or  in  any  way  or  manner 
reasserting  his  former  conversation?   and  if  so,  state  what  he  said. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  object  to  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  object  to  the  question,  if  the  court  please. 

The  Chibf  Justice.    Do  yon  desire  to  be  heard  in  support  of  the  objection  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  Very  briefly.  The  acts  of  the  President  and  the  acts  of  Gen- 
eral Thonias,  in  pursuance  of  any  authority  from  the  President  or  otherwise, 
have  been  given  in  evidence.  That  testimony  is  very  limited.  What  occnired 
between'  General  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stanton  at  the  War  Office  is  the  only*  meas- 
nre  and  extent  of  evidence  bearing  upon  the  actual  conduct  either  of  the  Pres- 
ident, through  his  agent,  or  of  the  agent.  It  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  of 
this  appointee's  declarations  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  that  ^videnee  has 
been  given.  Now,  statements  after  the  action  was  complete  as  to  what  his 
intentions  were  before  cannot  be  at  all  material,  for  intentions  not  executed  in 
the  subsequent  action  certainlv  are  not  material.  But  this  is  still  more  objection- 
able aa  being  bnt  an  alleged  repetition,  after  the  transaction  was  complete,  of 
what  his  intentions,  had  been  before,  or  rather  relative  to  what  he  said  about 
what  his  intentions  had  been  before.  It  is  enough  to  prove  what  his  intentions 
had  been  before  under  the  latitude  which  has  been  allowed  by  the  court  to 
introduce  that  evidence,  to  wit,  the  declarations  made  to  this  witness ;  but  Gen- 
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eral  Thomas'B  statements  aflerward  as  to  what  previously  he.  General  Thomas, 
had  stated  as  to  what  his  intentions  were,  is  not  admissible  within  any  rules  of 
evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  understand  the  Senate  by  sol- 
emn decision  have  decided  that  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  being  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim^  under  the  circumstances,  was  so  far  in  conspiracy  or  in  agree- 
ment with  the  President,  was  so  far  his  servant  or  agent,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  proceeding  in  which  he  was  engaged  his  acts  might  be,  and  his  declarations 
were,  evidf^nce.  That  decision,  of  course,  covers  all  acts  and  all  declarations. 
We  have  shown  that  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  February  General  Thomas 
said :  ''  I  am  going  up  to-morrow  morning  with  axes  and  force,  bills  and  bows, 
to  go  into  the  office,  break  open  the  door ;  I  am  going  in  by  force  ;  I  am  goiog 
to  obey  my  orders ;  I  am  going  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President ;  I  am 
going  in  with  force,  and  I  am  going  to  break  down  the  doors  if  they  are  not 
opened  to  me."  Then  it  is  also  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Thomas  went  up  the  next 
morning,  not  at  10  o'clock,  but  about  half  past  11,  in  a  much  more  mild  and 
quiet  manner  than  he  had  threatened  over  night  to  do.    * 

The  argument  will  be  raised  by  the  counsel  for  the  President,  "  This  was 
mere  talk  of  Mr.  Thomas,  because  if  he  meant  anything  by  it,  or  if  the  Pres- 
ident had  so  ordered  him,  if  it  was  serious  really,  why  did  he  not  the  next 
morning  go  up  there  with  force,  either  with  the  Maryland  militia  or  the  Virginia 
militia,  or  some  other  proper  force  with  which  Mr.  Thomas  should  deal,  or 
with  a  portion  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  V*  That  is  the  arga- 
ment,  and  as  he  did  not  these  declarations  meant  nothing.  I  want  to  show  that 
afterwards  Mr.  Burleigh  asked  him,  "  General  Thomas,  I  went  up  there  to  see 
the  performance  and  it  did  not  come  off  according  to  contract ;  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  t  You  did  not  go  and  break  in ;  I  wanted  1o  see  that  go  on  ;  I  was 
going  to  stand  by  you,"  or  words  to  that  effect ;  **  I  went  there  to  give  you  my 
countenance,"  or  something  like  that ;  and  thereupon  Mr.  Thomas  said  :  "  Well, 
the  reason  I  did  not  was  that  I  was  arrested  by  the  courts  and  held  to  bail,  and 
I  could  not.  I  concluded  it  was  not  best  to  use  force ;  I  did  not  dare  do  it." 
Is  not  that  perfectly  competent  to  meet  this  argument  of  the  counsel,  and  to 
show  what  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war ;  that  it  was  not  the  Presi- 
dent ;  it  was  not  his  co-conspirator ;  it  was  not  their  malignity  ^nor  want  of  it  ; 
it  was  not  their  will  or  want  of  it;  but  it  was  the  fortunate  intervention  of  the 
tribunal  of  justice.  That  is  the  point  upon  which  we  propose  to  put  in  this 
question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  as  follows  : 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  since  the  first  one,  and  since  his  appoint 
ment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  with  Thomas,  where  he  has  said  any- 
thing about  using  force  in  getting  into  the  War  Office,  or  in  any  way  or  mamier 
reasserting  the  former  conversation  ?  and  if  so,  state  what  he  said. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  witbin 
the  spirit  of  the  decision  just  made  by  the  Senate,  this  question  is  admiesi- 
ble.  Does  any  senator  desire  that  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate ?     If  not,  the  question  will  be  put. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Will  you  now  state?    Mr.  Burleigb» 
you  say  you  have  had  many  conversations.     I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  special  conversation- 
Mr.  QuRTis.  I  suppose  the  question  should  be  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Have  you  had  any  conversation 
since  the  first  one,  and  since  his  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interimi 
with  Thomas,  wherein  he  said  anything  about  using  force  in  getting  into  the 
War  Office,  or  in  any  way  or  manner  reasserting  the  former  conversation  ?  and 
if  so,  state  what  he  said. 
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* 

A.  Some  time  in  the  fore  part  of  last  week  I  met  General  Thomas  and  we 
were  talking  over  this  question,  It  had  become  noised  about,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  only  thing  that  prevented  his  taking  possesaiou  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  morning  Vas  his  arrest  by  the  United  Sj^tes  marshal,  who  called  on 
him  at  a  very  unusual  hour,  I  think  about  the  time  he  was  getting  out  of  bed. 

Q.  You  have  stated  what  he  said.  Now  say  what  you  stated  to  him.  Give 
us  the  whole  conversation  as  well  as  you  can  on  that  occasion. 

The  Witness.  This  last  occasion. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  not  within  your  question. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  You  are  now  asking  for  declarations  of  Mr.  Burleigh. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  asking  for  both  parts  of  the  conversation,  which 
I  never  yet  heard  objected  to  in  a  court  of  jdstice. 

Mr.  Stanbrrv.  You  ask  for  declarations  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  What  you  said  to  Thomas,  and  he 
said  to  you,  part  of  which  you  have  just  given  us. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  precise  language  which  I  used  to 
him.  It  was,  however,  in  connection  with  my  having  gone  up  there,  and  that 
the  feast  to  which  I  was  invited  or  the  performance  did  not  come  off;  and  he  gave 
me  as  a  reason  for  it  that  he  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  taken 
down  before  Judge  Cartter's  court,  otherwise  he  should  have  gone  in  and  taken 
possession  of  the  office,  as  he  told  me  he  would. 

Q.  When  was  this  last  conversation,  as  near  as  you  can  tell  I 

A.  1  think  it  was  about  the  first  of  last  week. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Beferring  to  the  interview  you  had  with  General  Thomas  in  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  prior  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War,  had  you  business 
there  with  him  as  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  I  had  business  with  the  Adjutant  General.  I  can  state  what  it  was,  if 
you  desire  to  know.' 

Q.  No ;  I  do  not  care  about  that.  But  you  went  there  to  see  the  Adjutant 
General  on  business  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  had  heard  before  that  that  General  Thomas  was  restored 
to  his  office  ? 

A.  I  think  I  had  heard  it  the  day  before,  and  I  think  I  heard  it  from  himself. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  he  sent  for  the  heads  of  bureaus  and  their  clerks, 
did  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  pir. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  first  send  for  ? 

A.  I  cannot  name  them  now.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
their  names  to  tell. 

Q.  Who  first  came  in  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say.  General  Williams  was  present.  I  do  not  know 
but  that  he  came  in  first,  and  I  do  not  know  as  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  make  an  address  to  each  head  of  bureau  and  his  clerks  or  did  he 
talk  to  them  altogether  ? 

A.  Each  one. ' 

Q.  In  succession  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  addresses,  then,  did  he  make  to  separate  assemblies  7 

A.  I  think  he  made  four  or  five.  I  did  not  count  them,  and  it  was  a  matter 
that  did  not  impress  itself  on  my  mind  very  much. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  same  address  to  all  of  them  ? . 

A-  Very:  neai'ly  the  same. 
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Q.  Now,  please  to  state  what  his  address  was  to  each  of  them  that  he  made 
on  that  occasion. 

A.  I  can  only  give  it  to  yon  in  a  very  vague  manner.  It  was  a  matter  that 
did  not  concern  me  very  much.  It  was  to  state  to  them  that  he  had  come  back 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  that  he  was  glad  to  see  them  ;  that  he 
proposed  to  Velax  somewhat  the  arbitrary  rules ;  perhaps  he  did  not  denominate 
them  arbitrary  rules ;  he  had  to  me  before  that ;  4hat  he  did  not  wish  to  bold 
them  up  to  so  strict  accountability  in  being  there  precisely  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
in  not  leaving  without  a  written  leave,'  as  he  said  had  been  the  case  before*  He 
stated  to  them  that  he  should  expect  them  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  if  tbey 
did  that  it  was  all  he  cared  about 

Q.  When  he  said  he  had  returned  to  his  office  what  office  did  you  understand 
him  as  returning  to  ? 

A.  Adjutant  General. 

Q  When  be  gave  these  orders  to  these  heads  of  bureaus  and  their  derka  did 
you  understand  him  to  be  giving  orders  as  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  be  giving  orders  at  all,  but  it  was  a  mere 
address. 

Q.  Was  he  delivering  an  address  then  as  Adjutant  General  t 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  In  reference  to  how  he  expected  to  carry  on  that  office  i 

A.  What  he  expected  of  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  he  sent  for  all  the  employes  in  the  War  Depart** 
meut,  do  you? 

A.  I  think  he  told  me  that  he  directed  the  h^ad  of  every  department  con- 
nected with  the  Adjutant  GeneraPs  office  to  come. 

Q.  But  not  those  connected  with  the  other  offices — those  of  the  Commissary 
General,  the  Quarteirmaster  General,  &c.  ? 

A.  No ;  only  those  that  were  under  him, 

Q.  When  these  heads  of  bureaus  received  these  orders,  did  they  object  that 
he  had  no  right  to  give  them  such  orders,  or  did  they  thank  him  for  them  ? 

A.  I  heard  no  objection.     They  congratulated  him,  a  great  many  of  thcou 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  his  giving  them  any  other  orders,  or  giving  them 
to  any  other  than  his  own  officers,  those  under  him  as  Adjutant  General? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  it  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Then  did  you  hear  or  see  anything  improper  at  that  time,  and  if  yon  did 
let  us  know  what  it  was. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  the  judge  of  what  is  proper  or  not  proper  in  the 
Adjutant  General's  office.     Nothing  occurred  that  was  very  offensive  to  me. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  that  was  at  all  offensive  } 

A.  No,  sir. 

Samubl  Wilkrson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  United 
States  army  ? 

Answer.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A.  Between  six  and  seven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  relative  to  the  change  in  the 
War  Department?  If  so,  state  as  near  as  you  can  when  it  was  and  what  it  was 
in  relation  to  that  change. 

A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  respecting  that  change  on  the  21st  day  of 
February. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  7 
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A.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q,  Where  1 

A.  At  the  War  Department,  in  his  office. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  at  that  interview. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Do  you  propose  this  as  covered  hy  the  former  ruling  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Entirely  so,  after  he  haa  liis  order. 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  had  occurred  that  morning 
between  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War.in  his  endeavor  to  take  possession  of 
the  War  Department.  He  hesitated  to  do  so  till  I  told  him  that  tbe  town  was 
filled  with  rumors  of  the  change  that  had  heen  made,  of  the  removal  of  Mr 
Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  himself.  He  then  said  that  since  the  affair 
had  become  public  he  felt  relieved  to  speak  to  me  with  freedom  about  it.  He 
drew  from  bis  pocket  a  copy,  or  rather  the  orig^oal,  of  the  order  of  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States,  directing  him  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department 
immediately.  He  told  me  that  he  had  taken  as  a  witness  of  his  action  General 
Williams,  and  had  gone  up  into  the  War  Department  and  had  shown  to  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  the  order  of  the  President,  and  had  demanded,  by  virtue  of  that 
order,  the  possession  of  the  War  Department  and  its  books  and  papers.  He 
told  me  that  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  after  reading  the  order,  had* asked  him  if  he 
would  allow  to  him  sufficient  time  for  him  to  gather  together  his  books,  papers, 
and  other  personal  property  and  take  them  away  with  him ;  that  he  told  him 
that  h«  would  allow  to  him  all  necessary  time  to  do  so,  and  had  then  withdrawn 
from  Mr.  Stanton's  room.  He  ^rther  told  me,  that  day  being  Friday,  that  the 
next  day  would  be  what  he  called  a  dies  non,  being  the  holiday  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  Washington's  birthday,  when  he  had  directed  that  the  War  Department 
should  be  closed;  that  the  day  thereafter  would  be  Sunday,  and  that  on  Monday 
morning  he  should  demand  possession  of  the  War  Department  and  of  its  prop- 
erty, and  if  that  demand  was  refused  or  resisted  he  should  apply  to  the  Greneral- 
in-chief  of  the  army  for  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
War  Department ;  and  he  added  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  Greneral  of  the 
army  could  refuse  to  obey  his  demand  for  that  force.  He  then  added  that  under 
the  order  that  the  President  had  given  to  him  he  had  no  election  to  pursue  any 
other  course  than  the  one  that  he  indicated  ;  that  he  was  a  subordinate  officer 
directed  by  an  order  from  a  superior  officer,  and  that  he  must  pursue  that 
course. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterward  and  have  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  That  evening. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Willards'  hotel. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  there  ? 

A  He  then  said  that  he  should  the  next  day  demand  possession  of  the  War 
Department,  and  that  if  the  demand  was  refused  or  resisted  he  should  apply  to 
General  Grant  for  force  to  enable  him  to  take  possession,  and  he  also' repeated 
his  declaration  that  he  could  not  see  how  General  Grant  coidd  refuse  to  obey 
that  demand  for  force. 

Q.  State  whether  these  were  earnest  conversations  or  otherwise  t 

A.  Earnest  conversations  ? 

Q.  Tes,  shr,  on  his  part  1 

A.  If  yon  mean  by  earnestness  that  he  meant  what  he  said' 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  They  were  in  that  sense  earnest. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 
Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  press  1 
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A.  T  am  a  joumaliBt  bj  profession. 

Q.  And  have  been  for  a  great  number  of  years  1 

A.  A  great  number  of  years. 

Q.  Living  in  lyashington  during  tbe  session  of  Congress  for  the  most  part: 

A.  I  have  for  the  last  seven  years  lived  in  Washington  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  General  Thomas  told  you  that>  under  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  did  not  see  how  he  could  do  otherwise  than  he  had  stated  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Are  you  repeating  the  testimony  of  the  witness  7 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  understood  him  to  say  ''under  the  orders  of  the 
President.'* 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  understood  him  to  say  "  under  the  order." 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  I  wanted  certain. 

The  WiTtNBSS.  "  Under  the  order/'  referring  to  the  original* 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Paper] 

The  WiTNBSS.  The  original  paper. 

Q.  Nothing  else  7 

A.  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.)  Now  yon  are  answered. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Evarts,  (to  the  witness )  So  all  the  difference  between  the  conversation 
on  Friday  night  and  Friday  forenoon  was  that  at  night  he  proposed  to  do  what 
he  did  propose  to  do  on  Saturday,  and  in  the  forenoon  conversation  he  proposed 
to  do  it  on  Monday? 

A.  On  Monday. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  further  regarding  the  expected  holiday,  Saturday, 
except  that  that  would  be  a  dies  non  ? 

A.  Nothing,  sir. 

Q.  No  orders  to  that  effect  were  referred  to  ? 

A.  Pardon  me ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  issued  an  order  to  dose  the  War 
Department  on  Saturday. 

Q.  That  he  had  himself  7 

A.  That  he  had  himself  issued  an  order  to  close  the  War  Department  on 
Saturday.  ^ 

Q.  As  Adjutant  General  t 

A.  He  did  not  say  whether  he  had  done  that  .as  Adjutant  Greneral  or  a£ 
Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  anything  about  that  7  » 

A.  He  simply  told  me  he  had  issued  an  order  to  close  the  War  Department 
on  Saturday. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  morning  conversation  1 

A.  It  was  in  the  aflemoon  conversation  of  Friday. 

Q.  The  one  o'clock  conversation  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  when  that  order  had  been  issued  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  from  anything  said  in  that  conversation,  when  it  had 
been  issued  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  from  anything  said  in  that  conversation,  by  whom  it  had 
been  issued  other  than  that  it  was  by  him,  General  Thomas,  in  soniie  capacity  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  told  me  that  it  had  been  issued,  and  he  told  me  that  on 
Friday. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  know,  or  then  understood,  it  might  have  been  issued  by 
him  as  Adjutant  General  t 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 
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Be-examined  by  Mr.  Maniiger  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Tn  either  of  these  conversations,  ia  connection  with  what  he  said,  did  he 
say  whether  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  or  did  he  claim  to  be  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     He  claimed  to  be  Secretary  of  War. 

Gborgb  W.  Karsnbr  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Answer.  George  Washington  Karsner. 

Q.  Of  what  place  are  you  a  citizen  ? 

A.  Of  Delaware. 

Q.  What  county  1 

A.  New  Castle  county. 

Q.  Dq  you  know  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  brave  known  him  a  great  while ;  I  think  I  have  known  him  since  a  short 
time  after  his  graduation  from  West  Point. 

Q.  Was  he  originally  from  the  same  county  with  yout 

A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  Washington  somewhere  about  the  Ist  of  March  of  this 
year  I  ' 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  9th  of  March  I  first  recollect  seeing  him  here. 

Q.  When  had  you  seen  him  pdor  to  that  time  ? 

A.  Not  for  several  years.  I  cannot  remember  exactly  when  I  last  saw  him 
before  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  in  Washington  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  President's  house ;  in  the  East  Boom  of  the  President's 
house.  .  * 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  or  evening  ? 

A.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  The  evening  of  what  day  in  the  week ;  do  you  remember  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  «  Monday  evening. 

Q.  Was  the  President  holding- a  levee  that  evening? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [please  state  how  the  conversation  began ;  what  was  said  ] 

Mr.  EvARTS.  With  General  Thomas  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  With  General  Thomas. 

A.  Well,  it  commenced  by  my  approaching  him  and  mentioning  that  I  was  a 
Delawarean,  and  I  supposed  he  would  recognize  me,  which  I  think  he  did,  but 
could  not  remember  my  name.  I  then  gave  him  my  name,  and  told  him  I  knew 
him  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  knew  his  father  and  brother  and  all  the  family. 
I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  he  talked.  He  said  he  was  a  Delaware  boy,  which  I 
very  well  knew ;  and  he  asked  me  what  we  were  doing  in  Delaware.  I  do  not 
remember  the  answer  I  gave  to  him,  but  said  I  to  him,  ''  General,  the  eyes  of 
Delaware  are  on  yon."    jLaughter.] 

The  Chief  Justick.  Order! 

The  WiTNBSs.  I  gave  my  advice  to  him.  I  told  him  I  thought  Delaware 
would  reqnire  him  to  stand  firm.  "  Stand  firm,  general,"  said  I.  He  said  he 
would ;  he  was  standing  firm,  and  he  would  not  disappoint  his  friends ;  and  in 
two  days,  or  two  or  three  days,  or  a  short  time,  he  would  kick  that  fellow  out. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Was  anything  further  said  7 
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A.  Ye« ;  there  was  something  farther  said.  I  will  try  to  recoll<»ct  it  [A 
pause.]  I  repeated  again  to  him  what  the  desire,  I  presumed,  of  Delaware 
would  be,  and  he  said  I  need  not  give  myself  any  concern  about  that,  he  was 
going  tp  remain  firm,  and  kick  that  fellow  out  without  fail. 

Q.  When  he  said  he  would  "kick  that  fellow  out,"  did  he  in  any  way  indi- 
cate to  you  to  whom  he  referred  ? 

A.  He  did  not  mention  any  name. 

Q.  The  question  was  whether  he  indicated  to  whom  he  referred? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  did  not  have  any 
doubt  on  my  mind. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  was  not  the  question.  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  It  answers  all  I  desire.  The  witness  is  yours,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbrv: 

'  Q.  You  said  you  had  known  General  Thomas  many  years  before  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  to  state  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  when  you  had.  seen  General 
Thomas  before  this  interview  in  the  East  Room.  How  many  years  was  it  since 
you  had  seen  him  before  ? 

A.  I  was  in  this  city  during  the  war,  and  perhaps  I  might  have  seen  him 
then,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  What  is  the  time  tkat  you  are  certain  that  yon  last  saw  him  ? 

A.  It  was  a  good  many  years ;  I  cannot  remember  how  long  it  was.  I  can- 
not remember  the  time.  ^  * 

Q.  Where!     In  Delaware,  or  here? 

A.  I  think  I  saw  him  in  New  Castle  at  one  time. 

Q.  Before,  or  after  he  went  to  West  Point? 

A.  Long  since  he  left  West  Point ;  long  since  he  was  in  the  army. 

Q.  On  what  occasion  was  it  at  New  Oastle  £hat  you  think  you  recollect 
seeing  him! 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  street  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  any  conversation 
with  him  at  New  Castle.     His  father  lived  there,  and  his  brother. 

Q.  In  which  of  the  streets  of  New  Cattle  did  you  sae  him  ) 

A.  Well,  there  are  not  many  streets  in  New  Castle.  [Laughter.]  I  ww 
him  in  the  main  street,  I  think. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  street  ? 

A.  It  was  not  in  the  middle  of  it;  it  was  on  the  pavement,  and  I  was  stand- 
ing by  the  court-house,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  were  standing  by  the  court-house  and  he  was  on  the  pavement? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  he  walking  past  or  standing  there  t 

A.  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  But  you  do  recollect  that  one  day  being  before  the  court*houBe  you  saw 
Thomas  standing  on  the  pavement? 

A.  I  was  standing  by  the  court-house. 

Q.  How  near  ? 

A.  Within  half  the  space  of  this  room. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  you  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  On  the  other  pavement  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  As  regards  the  time  and  whether  I  spoke  to  him  or  not 
I  cannot  tell.     I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  recollect ;  seeing  him  there  that  day  f  Was  he  stand- 
ing or  walking? 

A.  I  presume ^he  was  walking.    I  do  not  recollect. 
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Q.  Bat  yon  recollect  seeing  him  there? 

xk^  X  es* 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  us  whether  he  was  standing  or  walking  ? 

A.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  difGicult  for  a  person's  memory  to  run  that  well. 
That  has  heen  several  years  ago,  many  years  hefore  the  war. 

Q.  When  did  you  ever  see  him  to  speak  with  him  ? 

A.  I  used  to  speak  to  him  a  great  many  years  ago  when  he  would  he  at  New 
Castle  visiting  his  people.    He  married  his  wife  in  New  Castle. 

Q.  How  many  years  and  when  ?    That  is  the  question. 

A.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  how  many  years  or  when ;  but  I  saw 
him  there  and  I  saw  him  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Q.  You  now  recollect  that  you  saw  him  in  ibe  city  of  Washington ;  a  little 
whOe  ago  y  ou  could  not  recollect  that  ? 

A.  I  think  now  I  do  recollect  seeing  him,  but  not  to  speak  to  him.  He  was 
an  officer,  I  was  a  citizen. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Washington  did  you  see  him  before  this  time  I 

A.  I  cannot  tell  that;  but  I  have  seen  him  in  Washington.  I  know  him 
when  I  see  him. 

Q.  When,  then,  did  you  ever  speak  to  him  before  this  time?    Name  a  time. 

A.  Every  time  I  would  come  within  speaking  distance  of  him  I  have  spoken 
to  him ;  but  to  name  a  time  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  cannot  answer  when  it  was  or  where  you  ever  spoke  to  him  before  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  particularly. 

Q.  On  this  occasion  did  you  come  from  Delaware  to  see  Greneral  Thomas  t 

A.  No,  sir;  I  had  other  business  in  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  see  him  or  intend  to  see  him  t 

A.  Well,  I  wished  *to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  wished 
to  see  the  cabinet.  I  saw  them  all  except  General  Thomas  in  the  Reception 
Room.  I  then  walked  into  the  East  Room,  and  I  saw  him  there;  I  went  to  him 
in  the  East  Room  and  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  see  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  cabinet. 

A.  Well,  he  was  acting,  the  papers  stated,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  East  Room  did  you  encounter  him  ? 

A.  On  the  west  side,  I  think,  of  the  East  Room. 

Q.  Was  it  near  the  door  of  exitf 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Near  the  centre  of  the  room) 

A.  I  think  it  was.  It  was  not  the  centre  of  the  room  exactly,  but  somewhere 
in  the  centre  of  the  distance  between  that  and  the  place  of  going  out. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  General  Thomas  apparently  going  out? 

A.  No,  sir.  When  I  first  saw  him  there  he  was  very  much  engaged,  speaking 
with  a  gentleman  very  earnestly,  and  I  waited  until  he  had  leisure  and  then  I 
approached  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  gentleman  he  was  speaking  with  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  something  to  say  to  him.  What  did  you  intend  to  say  to 
him  when  yon  found  out  that  he  was  there  ?  You  say  you  went  over  to  see 
him ;  what  did  you  intend  to  say  to  him  ? 

A.  Well,  his  being  a  Delawarean,  and  I  from  the  same  State,  I  wanted  to 
pass  the  compliments  with  him.  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  I  had  no  particular 
desire  to  see  him  on  any  business ;  but  I  just  said  to  him  what  I  have  already 
stated. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  especially  to  say  to  him  that  thing,  then,  but  only 
to  see  him  ? 

A.  I  was  drawn  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States.    I  had  never  seen  him. 

15  IP 
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Q.  After  joa  had  fieen  Mr.  Johnsoiit  and  the  other  Biemben  of  the  eabineti 
I  understand  you  to  Bay  you  then  wanted  to  see  Grenecal  Thomae  ? 

A.  I  asked  a  firiead  widi  me  where  Ge&eral  Thomas  was;  said  I,  <f  I  do  not 
see  him." 

Q.  Who  was  that  friend  that  was  with  youf 

A.  'It  was  John  B.  Tanner. 

Q.  Where  was  he  from  ? 

A.  Washington. 

Q.  Does  he  live  here? 
'   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  Tanner  to  that  levee} 
I  A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  seen  the  President  and  cabinet,  you  then  asked  hia 
where  you  would  find  Thomas  ? 

A.  No  ;  that  was  not  the  manner. 

Q.  What  was  it  I 

A.  Said  I,  **  I  see  them  all  but  General  Thomas."  I  did  not  know  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  personally,  but  they  were  pointed  out  to  me,  Mr.  Browning 
and  all  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  they  were  all  present  in  the 
Reception  Room. 

Q.  And  all  were  pointed  out  to  you  ? 
.  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  pointed  out  to  me. 

Q.  Having  seen  the  President,  and  having  seen  all  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, then  you  asked  where  you  could  find  General  Thomas  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  then  I 
.  A.  I  did  not  ask  where  I  could  find  him.     Said  I,  **  I  miss  General  TlioiDaB 
here;  he  is  not  in  this  room."     My  friend  said  no,  he  was  not  in  that  room; 
and  when  we  left  the  Reception  Room  and  came  into  the  East  Room  I  saw  him 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  your  friend  Tknner  from  the  Reoeption  Room  to  the  East 
Roomi 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  point  out  Thomas  to  you  ? 

A.  Noi  sir ;  I  pointed  him  out  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  said  to  Thomas  after  he  was  through  with 
his  conversation  with  the  gentlemen  he  was  speaking  to ;  how  did  you  first 
address  him  ? 

A.  I  have  already  stated  that. 

Q.  State  it  again. 

A.  I  addressed  him  as  a  Delawarean,  knowing  him  to  be  so.  I  told  him  I 
was  from  Delaware.  He  said  he  was  a  Delaware  boy  himself.  I  knew  that 
very  well,  and  knew  his  family. 

Q.  Did  you  shake  hands  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  followed  when  you  told  him  you  were  from  Delaware  ? 

A.  As  I  before  stated,  he  asked  me  how  things  were  coming  on  in  Delaware, 
how  we  were  all  getting  along  or  how  we  were  coming  on ;  that  was  about  the 
amount  he  asked  me. 

Q.  What  was  your  answer  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  answer  I  gave. 

Q.  What  was  said  next,  if  you  do  not  recollect  that  answer  ? 

A.  The  next  was,  as  I  before  stated,  that  I  told  him  the  eyes  of  Delaware 
were  on  him,  and  to  stand  firm ;  that  was  the  language  I  addressed  to  him. 

'Q.  Was  that  all  you  siud  T 
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A.  WeH,  ii6;  I  Tepeitedy  perhaps,  acme  pavt  of  Aat  or  prettj  much  all.  I 
repeated  a  pottibn  of  it>  at  any  rate. 

Q.  When  you  asked  biah  to  stand  fimii  what  was  his  reply  f 

A.  He  said  he  was  standing  firm* 

Q.  What  did  you  next  say  I 

A.  I  told  him  the  people  of  Delaware  would  expect  it  of  hinu  He  said  they 
shonld  not  be  disappointed* 

Q.  What  next  f  . 

A.  That  he  would  stand  firm ;  and  he  then  remarked  that  he  would  kick 
that  fellow  oat  in  two  or  three  days,  or  in  a  short  time,  or  in  a  few  days  ;  I 
cannot  remember  what  his  exact  expression  was. 

Q,  Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Karsner,  if  this  idea  of  kicking  oat  did  not  first  come 
from  you :  wheth^  you  did  not  suggest  it  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  You  did  not  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sare  of  that  T 

A.  I  have  taken  an  oath  here. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  yon  are  sure  of  that  t 

A.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Q.  When  he  said  he  would  kick  him  out  did  you  reply  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  did  reply  just  to  ^ihat,  for  it  was  a  pretty  severe 
expression. 

Q.  What  did  you  reply,  severe  or  not ;  what  did  you  say  to  him  t 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  told  him  it  would  be  all  right  even  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  said  "  I  think  Delaware  will  expect  something  from  you.^'  [Great 
laughter.] 

<^.  Was  that  what  you  meant  by  the  severe  remai'k  you  made  to  him  1 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  StanbbrV.  Was  that  the  severe  remark,  **  that  Delaware  expected .  he 
would  do  something  ?" 

The  Witness.  Delaware,  I  told  him,  would  expect  him  to  stand  firm,  and  hi^ 
conduct  would  be  viewed  by  Delaware,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  that  the  severe  remark  which  you  have  said  you  made  ? 

A.  I  did  not  make  any  severe  remark. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  1  think  you  misunderstood  the  witness,  Mr.  Stan- 
bery.     He  said  simply  that  it  was  a  severe  remark  that  General  Thomas  made. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  that* is  what  I  intended  to  convey. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  (to  the  witness.)  Did  the  conversation  stop  there? 

A.  It  was  not  a  very  long  one.  There  might  have  been  some  few  words 
flflid  afier  that.    Just  before  I  left  I  renewed  the  desires  of  Delaware.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chief  Justice.  Order!  order! 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  How  did  you  renew  the  desires  of  Delaware  t  Did  you  feel  yourself 
authoriaed  to  speak  for  Delaware  ? 

A.  Oh,  well,  you  know,  when  we  gel  away  from. home  we  think  a  good  deal 
of  home,  and  are  inclined  to  speak  in  behalf  of  our  own  State. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  you  in  sympathy  with  the  wishes  of  Delaware  that  he 
ehould  do  something  in  regard  to  the  War  Office  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object. 

Mr,  Stanbery.  What  is  the  ground  of  the  objection  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper  mode  of  proving  t|ie 
sympathies  of  Delaware  on  this  occasion ;  and,  if  it  is,  the  sympathies  of  pelaware 
are  a  matter  wholly  immaterial  to  thia  issue. 
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Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We  agree  to  that.  The  queBtion  was  as  to  the  sjropatbies 
of  the  witness.  I  will  pat  the  question  in  this  form.  (To  the  witness.)  Was 
the  line  of  condact  he  spoke  of  taking  that  which  saited  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  no. 

Q.  Did  70a  in  that  conversation  give  him  any  advice  heyond  standing  firm 
what  he  should  do  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  any  advice  further  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.  After  you  parted  there  to  whom  did  you  first  communicate  this  conversa- 
tion that  you  haa  had  there  with  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  Well,  I  communicated  it — ^if  the  question  is  right  for  me  to  answer—— 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Yes,  sir;  yon  will  answer  it. 

A.  I  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Tanner. 

Q.  Your  friend? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  night. 

Q.  Whereahouts  did  you  communicate  that  to  Mr.  Tanner  1 

A.  Going  along  the  street. 

Q.  Going  away  from  there  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  I  think  I  did  that  night. 

Q.  To  whom  next  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  next  one  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no  recollection  now  of  telling  anyhody  else 
but  Tanner  7 

A.  Yes ;  I  told  several  that  same  thing.  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with 
the  persons  I  told  it  to. 

Q.  You  told  several  that  night,  the  next  day,  or  when  ? 

A.  The  next  day 

Q.  In  Washington  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell,  and  whom  to  ? 

A.  I  say  I  cannot  recollect  precisely  the  persons  I  told  it  to.  I  told  it  to 
several. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  one  besides  Tanner  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  recollect  a  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? 

A.  His  name  was  Smith.     [Laughter.  | 

Q.  What  was  the  first  name  of  that  Mr.  Smith  ? 

A.  It  was  not  John.     [Great  laughter.] 

Q.  What  was  it,  if  you  say  you  recollect  it  was  not  John  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  William. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  see  William  Smith } 

A.  In  Washington. 

Q.  Whereabouts? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  the  street. 

Q.  Near  the  court-house  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts,  then  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  your  court-house  is  here. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Washington  did  you  see  Smith  7 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  long  avenue.    Whereabouts  on  the  avenue  1 

A.  Not  far  from  the  National  Hotel. 

Q.  On  the  street? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  William  Smith  ? 

A.  I  told  William  Smith  just  what  I  have  told  yoa«  [Laughter.}  Yes,  ur»  I 
told  him  just  what  I  have  sworn  to  here. 
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Q.  Wbat  part  of  Delaware  was  William  Smith  from  ? 
A.  He  18  from  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine.   [Great  laughter.  | 
Q.  Which  bank  of  the  Brandy  wine  does  he  live  on  ? 
A.  I  think  he  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Brandjwine,  or  northeast. 
Q.  Does  he  live  in  town  or  country  ? 
A.  He  lives  in  the  country.     He  is  a  farmer. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Ghief  Justice  thinks  that  this  examination  is 
irrelevant  and  should  not  be  protracted. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbuy  : 

Q.  Mr.  Earsner,  when  were  you  summoned  bofore  any  committee  in  this 
matter  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  day.     It  was  about  the  13th,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  Washington  from  the  9th  till  the  13th  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  engaged  in  trying  to  get  a  mail  route  in  Delaware  to 
facilitate  post  office  matters,  and  I  was  detained  here.  I  had  engaged  our 
representative,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  his  father  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  and  he 
was  some  time  out  of  the  House,  which  protracted  my  stayi 

Q.  Have  you  remained  here  ever  since  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  whose  instance  you  were  summoned  1 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  tell  that  exactly,  at  whose  instance,  what  particular  person 
had  me  summoned.  I  was  summoned  before  the  managers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  ordered  at  a  certain  time  to  be  at  the  judiciary  apartment 
up  stairs  over  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlur  : 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  if  you  were  summoned  before  the  managers.  Did 
you  testify  there  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  After  you  had  testified  there,  was  General  Thomas  called  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  testimony,  as  you  have  given  it  here,  read  over  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Grobsbbck.  We  object  to  that.. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Now,  I  propose  to  ask  whether  General  Thomas  was 
asked  if  that  was  true,  and  if  he  admitted  upon  his  oath  that  it  was  true,  all 
you  have  stated. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  that,  Mr.  Ghief  Justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  think  it  is  competent. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  think  they  can  support  their  witness  by  showing 
what  a  third  person,  General  Thomas,  said. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  managers.)  Do  you  press  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  press  the  question,  Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  for  this 
reason :  upon  an  innocent  and  unoffending  man  there  has  been  a  very  severe 
cross-examination  within  the  duties  of  the  counsel — ^undoubtedly  he  did  not 
mean  to  do  more  than  his  duty — attempting  to  discredit  him  here  by  that  cross- 
examination  as  to  a  conversation.  If  that  cross-examination  meant  anything, 
that  is  what  it  meant.  Now,  I  propose  to  show  that  the  co  conspirator  here, 
Thomas,  admitted  the  correctness  of  this  man's  statements.  This  man  was 
beard  as  a  witness  by  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  managers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  having  taken  his  testimony,  not  willing  to  do  any 
injustice  'to  General  Thomas,  brought  General  Thomas  in  and  sat  him  down, 
and  on  his  oath  put  the  question  to  him,  is  what  this  man  says  true  ?  being  the 
same  then  as  he  swears  here ;  and  General  Thomas  admitted  it  word  for  word. 
I  think  it  is  competent  and  do  press  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  view  of  it  is,  Mr.  Chi^  Justice,  that,  having  called  this 
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witness  and  put  him  on  the  stand,  thej  cannot  show  that  he  has,  on  a 
occasion,  tola  the  same  story.    That  is  a  ph&in  matter,  and  I  do  not  understand 
that  that  is  the  ground  which  thej  take. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbh.  We  do  not  propose  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Then  thej  offer  the  declarations  of  General  Thomas,  Bet  in 
reference  to  anj  conspiracy,  not  in  reference  to  any  agreement  between  himself 
and  the  President  as  to  doing  anything,  not  in  reference  to  any  act  done  par* 
suant  to  that  conspiracy,  but  simply  the  declarations  of  Greneral  Thomas  as  to 
something  which  General  Thomas  had  said  to  this  witness  to  support  the  credit 
of  the  witness.    We  object  to  that  as  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  havitag  made  the  o%r,  and  it  being 
objected  to,  and  it  being  clearly  competent,  if  General  Thomas  is  ever  brought 
here  to  contradict  it  I  will  waire  it 

Mr.  Curtis.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  we  are  through  with  the  witness;  bat  we 
must  request  him  to  remain  in  attendance  until  discharged. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  court  adjourn 
until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  It  is  moved  by  the  senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  13  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  Uie  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Thursday,  April  2y  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  fire 
minutes  past  12  o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at^arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  £.  B. 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  send  to  the  Chair  and  offer  for  adoption  an  amendment  to  the 
rules. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Amend  rule  seven  by  adding  the  following : 

Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  najs  be 
demanded  by  one  fifth  of  the  members  present  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer,  when 
the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  Drake.  Please  read  the  rule  as  it  would  be  if  amended. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

YII.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direi*.t  all  necessary  preparstioiis  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  the  presidin^^  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all  tne  rorms  of  proceed- 
ing while  the  Senate  are  sitting  tor  the  purpose  of  tryine  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms 
during  the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial 
may  nile  all  questions  of  eyidence  and  incidental  questions,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the 
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jadgBMDt  of  ihe  Senate,  anless  some  member  of  the  Senate  ahall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be 
taken  thereon,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  may,  at 
his  option,  in  the  first  instance,  snbmit  any  such  question  to  a  rote  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate.  Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer, 
when  the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  Hbndricks.  I  suppose  that,  being  a  change  of  a  nile»  stands  over  for 
one  day. 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  If  any  senator  objects. 

Mr.  Hbndbicks.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  object. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  It  will  lie  oyer  for  one  day.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hbase  of  Representatives  will  proceed  with  their  evidence.  Senators 
will  pkase  to  give  their  attention. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  propose  now  to  call  General  Emory. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Before  the  managers  proceed  with  another  witness  we  wish 
to  recall  for  a  moment  Mr.  Karsner,  the  last  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  Mr.  Karsner  is  to  be 
recalled,  the  examination  and  cross-examination  having  been  finished  on  both 
sides,  he  most  be  recalled  as  the  witness  for  the  respondent,  and  the  proper  time 
to  recall  him  will  be  when  they  put  in  their  case. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  wish  to  recall  him  but  a  moment  to  ask  a  Question  which, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  put  if  it  had  not  been  stopped  yesteraay. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Is  there  any  objection  to  recalling  the  witness  for  th.e 
purpose  of  putting  a  single  question  to  him  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  if  it  shall  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

Georgb  W.  Karsnbr  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Stanbbry: 

Q.  Mr.  Karsner,  where  did  you  stay  that  night  of  the  9th  of  March,  after  you 
had  the  conversation  with  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  I  staid  at  the  house  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Tanner,  in  Georgetown. 

Q.  What  is  the  employment  of  Mr.  Tanner  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  departments  here  in  Washington. 

Q.  In  which  one  ? 

A.  I  think  the  War  Department. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  on  the  next  morning  you  accompanied  Mr.  Tan- 
ner to  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  accompanied  him  or  not.  Sometimes  I  did 
and  sometimes  I  did  not.  I  had  other  business,  and  sometimes  I  was  engaged 
in  that  and  did  not  accompany  him,  and  at  other  times  I  did  accompany  him. 

Q.  At  any  time  did  you  go  with  him  to  the  War  Department  and  see  Mr. 
Stanton  in  regard  to  your  testimony  t 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  appeal  to  the  court. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanton. 

Several  Senators.  Louder ;  we  cannot  hear.     > 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Baise  your  voice  so  that  you  can  be  heard  in  the  cham- 
ber. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Stanton  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  Mr.  Stanton. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  him  about  ? 

A.  Nothing  particular  about ;  only  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Q.  Whom  by  1 


•• 
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A.  By  Mr.  Tanner. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  seeing  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  had  seen  all  the  great  men  in  Washington,  and  I  wished  to  see 
him. 

Q.  That  is  your  answer  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Stanton  was  any  reference  made  to  your 
conyersation  with  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  note  from  Mr.  Stanton  at  that  time,  a  memorandum  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  directions  where  to  go  { 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  about  your  being  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  committee, 
or  ihat  you  should  be  ? 

A.  There  was  something  said  to  that  e£fect. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Karsner.     . 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  War  Office  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary when  Oenertd  Thomas  came  there  { 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  some  demand  was  made  ?  « 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  paid  attention  to  what  was  going  on  there, 
and  whether  you  made  any  memorandum  of  it  ? 

A.  I  did  pay  attention,  and  I  believe  I  made  a  memorandum  of  the  occur- 
rences as  far  as  I  observed  them. 

Q.  Have  you  that  memorandum  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  [producing  a  paper.] 

Q.  Will  you  please  state,  assisting  your  memory  by  that  memorandum,  what 
took  place  there,  in  the  order  as  well  as  you  can,  and  as  distinctly  as  you  can  ? 

A.  I  believe,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  that  the  memorandum  covers  it 
perhaps  as  distinctly  as  I  could  possibly  state  it.  I  wrote  it  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  appearance  of  General  Thomas,  and  perhaps  it  will  state 
substantially  und  more  perfectly  than  I  cpuld  state  from  memory  now  what 
occurred. 

Q.  Unless  objected  to,  you  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  We  shall  make  no  objection. 

The  witness  read  as  follows  : 

War  Department,  Washington  City, 

February  2^  186a 

In  the  presence  of  Secretary  Stanton,  Judge  Eelley,  Moorhead,  Dodge,  Van  Wyck,  Van 
Horn,  Delano,  and  Freeman  Clarke,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve  m.,  General  Thomas, 

"the  See- 
not  wiiKh 
what  do 
you  want,  sir  ?" 

Thomas  demanded  of  Secretaiy  Stanton  the  surrender  of  the  Secretary  of  War  office. 
Stanton  denied  it  to  him,  and  ordered  him  hack  to  his  own  office  as  Adjatant  General. 
Thomas  refused  to  go.  **  I  claim  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  demand  it  by  order  of 
the  President." 

Stanton.  "I  deny  your  authority  to  act,  and  order  you  back  to  your  own  office.*' 

Thomas.  *'  I  will  stand  here.  I  want  no  unpleasantness  in  the  presence  of  these  gentle- 
men." 

Stanton.  **  You  can  stand  there  if  you  please,  but  you  cannot  act  as  Secretaiy  of  War. 
I  am  Secretaiy  of  War.    I  order  you  out  of  tnis  office  and  to  your  own.*' 
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ThoBIab.  "I  refhse  to  go,  and  will  stand  here.*' 

Stanton.  '*How  are  70a  to  g^t  possesBion ;  do  ^ou  mean  to  nse  force?'' 

Thomas.  **  I  do  not  care  to  nse  force,  but  my  mind  is  made  up  as  to  what  I  shaU  do.  I 
ifvant  no  unpleasantness,  though.     I  shall  stay  here  and  act  as  Secretary  of  War." 

Stanton.  **  You  shall  not,  and  I  order  you,  as  your  superior,  back  to  your  own  office." 

Thohas.  "I  will  not  obey  you,  but  will  stand  here  and  remain  here." 

Stanton.  "  You  can  stand  there,  as  you  please.  I  order  you  out  of  this  office  to  your 
own.    I  am  Secretary  of  War,  and  your  superior." 

Thomas  then  went  into  opposite  room  across  hall  (General  Schriver's)  and  commenced 
ordering  General  Schriver  and  General  £.  D.  Townsend.  Stanton  entered,  followed  by 
Moorh^kd  and  Ferry,  and  ordered  those  g;enerals  not  to  obey  or  pay  attention  to  General 
Thomas's  orders ;  that  he  denied  his  assumed  authority  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and 
forbade  their  obedience  of  his  directions.  "I  am  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  now  order  you. 
General  Thomas,  out  of  this  office  to  your  own  quarters." 

Thomas.  **  I  will  not  go.    I  shall  discharge  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  War." 

Stanton.  "You  will  not." 

Thomas.  ''I  shall  require  the  mails  of  the  War  Department  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and 
shall  transact  the  business  of  the  office." 

Stanton.  "You  shall  not  have  them,  and  I  order  yon  to  your  own  office." 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counftel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  is 
yours,  gentlemen. 

Gross-examined  bj  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Did  the  conversation  stop  there  f 

A.  80  far  as  I  heard. 

Q.  Yon  then  lefl  the  office? 

A.  I  lefl  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minntes  after  that.  I  left  General  Thomas 
in  General  Schriver's  room,  and  returned  into  the  Secretary  of  War's  room. 

Q.  Did  the  Secretary  return  with  yon,  or  did  he  remain  ? 

A.  He  remained  a  few  moments  in  General  Schriver's  room,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  own  room.     When  I  left,  he  was  in  his  own  room. 

Q.  How  eai'ly  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  did  you  get  to  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War? 

A.  My  impression  is  it  was  about  a  quarter  past  eleven  in  the  morning.  It 
yras  a  little  after  eleven,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Had  you  been  there  at  all  the  night  before? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  orders  given  by  General  Thomas  in  Schriver's  room  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  Schriver's  room  at  the  time  those  orders  were  ^iven  ? 

A.  I  was  at  the  threshold ;  I  had  reached  the  threshold.  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  that  followed  Secretary  Stanton.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  and  Mr.  Moor- 
head  second. 

William  H.  Emory  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbk  : 

Q.  State  your  full  name. 

A.  William  Helmsley  Emory. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank  and  command  in  the  army  ? 

A.  I  am  colonel  of  the  fifth  cavidiy,  and  brevet  major  general  in  the  army. 
3£y  command  is  the  department  of  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  command  of  that  department  ? 

A.  Since  the  Ist  of  September,  1867. 

Q.  Soon  after  you  went  into  command  of  the  department  did  you  have  any 
conversation  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  troops  in  the 
department  or  their  station  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  proceeding  to  give  that  conversation,  will  you  state  to  the  Senate 
the  extent  of  the  department  of  Washington,  to  what  it  extends,  its  territorial 
limits,  I  mean  ? 
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A.  The  department  of  Washington  consists  of  the  District  of  Golamkia, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware,  exdading  Fort  Delaware. 

Q.  State  as  well  as  70a  can ;  if  you  cannot  give  it  all»  gire  the  substance 
of  that  conversation  which  you  had  with  ihe  President  when  you  first  entered 
upon  command. 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  giye  anything  like  that  conyersation.  I  ean 
only  give  the  substance  of  it  It  occurred  long  ago.'  He  asked  me  about  the 
location  of  the  troops,  and  I  told  him  the  strength  of  each  post,  and,  as  near  as 
I  can  recollect,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post. 

Q.  Go  on,  sir,  if  that  is  not  all. 

A.  That  was  the  substance  and  important  part  of  the  eanversatioa.  There 
was  some  conrersation  as  to  whether  more  troops  should  be  sent  heee  or  not. 
I  recommended  that  there  should  be  troops  here,  and  called  the  Presideiit's 
attention  to  a  report  of  General  Oanby,  my  predecessor,  recommending  that 
there  should  always  be  at  the  seat  of  government  at  least  a  brigade  of  infijitry, 
a  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry ;  and  some  conversation,'  mostly 
of  my  own,  was  had  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  military  force  in  MjuJ" 
land  that  was  then  going  on. 

Q.  What  military  force  ? 

A.  A  force  organized  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Q.  Please  state,  as  well  as  you  can,  what  you  stated  to  the  President,  in  anb* 
stance,  relative  to  the  formation  of  that  military  force. 

A.  I  merely  stated  that  I  did  not  see  the  object  of  it,  as  near  as  I  can  reeol- 
lect,  and  that  I  did  not  like  the  organiasation ;  I  saw  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  state  what  your  objections  were  to  the  organisation  1  * 

A.  I  think  it  is  likely  I  did ;  but  I  cannot  recollect  exactly  at  this  time  what 
they  were.  I  think  it  likely  that  I  stated  that  they  were  clothed  in  uniform 
that  was  offensive  to  our  people,  some  portions  of  them  ,*  and  that  they  were 
officered  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  southern  army. 

Q.  By  the  offensive  uniform  do  you  mean  the  gray  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  anything  else  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  call  upon  the  President  upon  your  own  thought  or  were  you  sent 
for  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  was  sent  for. 

Q.  When  again  did  he  send  for  you  for  any  such  purpose  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  82d  of  February. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  you  receive  the  message  ? 

A.  I  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Moore. 

Q.  Who  is  Colonel  Moore  ? 

A.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  President  and  an  officer  of  the  army. 

Q.  Have  you  that  note  ?  . 

A.  I  have  not.     It  may  be  in  my  desk  at  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  that  note  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  finite* 
sentatives  ? 

A.  I  read  from  it. 

Q.  Have  you  since  seen  that  note  as  copied  in  their  proceedings  7 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  that  a  correct  copy  I 

A.  That  is  a  correct  copy. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Shall  I  use  it» 
gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Use  it,  subject  to  the  production  of  the  original. 
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Mr.  Hanaffer  Butlbr.  If  desired.    I  suppose  it  will  not  be  insisted  on,  [hand- 
ing a  printed  paper  to  the  witness.]     Will  yon  read  it  I 
The  witness  read  as  follows : 

Executive  Maksion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Febmarg  22,  1866. 

General  :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  wiU  be  pleased  to  have  jou  call  on  him 
as  early  as  practicable. 

Very  respectirilly  and  traly,  yours, 

WILLIAM  G.  MOORE, 

United  States  Armif, 

Q.  How  early  did  yon  call  ? 

A.  I  called  immediately. 

Q.  Ho^  early  in  the  day  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  midday. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  with  the  President,  if  anybody  ? 

A.  I  found  the  President  alone  when  I  first  went  in. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  took  place 
there  ? 

A.  I  will  try  and  state  the  substance  of  it,  but  the  words  I  cannot  undertake 
to  state  -exactly.  The  President  asked  me  if  I  recollected  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  me  when  I  first  took  command  of  the  department.  I  told  him  that  I 
recollected  the  fact  of  the  conversation  distinctly.  He  then  asked  me  what 
changes  had  been  made.  I  told  him  no  material  changes ;  but  such  as  had  been 
made  I  could  state  at  once.  I  went  on  to  state  that  in  the  fall  six  companies  of 
the  twenty-ninth  infantry  had  been  brought  to  this  city  to  winter;  bat,  as  an 
offset  to  that,  four  companies  of  the  twelfth  infantry  had  been  detached  to 
South  Carolina,  on  the  request  of  the  commander  of  that  district;  that  two 
companies  of  artillery,  that  had  been  detached  by  my  predecessor,  one  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  putting  down  the  Fenian  difficulties,  had  been 
returned  to  the  command ;  that  although  the  number  of  companies  had  been 
increased,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  command  was  very  much  the  same, 
growing  out  of  an  order  reducing  the  artillery  and  infantry  companies  from  the 
maximum  of  the  war  establishment  to  the  minimum  of  the  peace  establishment. 
The  President  said,  "I  do  not  refer  to  those  changes."  I  replied  that  if  he 
would  state  what  changes  he  referred  to,  or  who  made  the  report  of  the  changes, 
perhaps  I  could  be  more  explicit  He  said,  "  I  refer  to  recent  changes,  within 
a  day  or  two,''  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could 
assure  him  that  no  changes  had  been  made;  that,  under  a  recent  order  issued 
for  the  govemment  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  founded  upon  a  law  of 
Congress,  all  orders  had  to  be  transmitted  through  General  Grant  to  the  army, 
and,  in  like  manner,  all  orders  coming  from  General  -Grant  to  any  of  his  subor- 
dinate officers  must  necessarily  come,  if  in  my  department,  through  me ;  that  if, 
by  chance,  an  order  had  been  given  to  any  junior  officer  of  mine,  it  was  his  duty 
at  once  to  report  the  fact.  The  President  asked  me,  "  What  order  do  you  refer 
to?"  I  replied,  "To  Order  No.  17  of  the  series  of  1867."  He  said,  •' I  would 
like  to  see  the  order,"  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  for  it.  At  this  time  a 
gentleman  came  in  who  I  supposed  had  business  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
business  that  I  had  in  hand,  and  I  withdrew  to  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
and  while  there  the  messenger  came  with  the  book  of  orders,  and  handed  it  to 
me.  As  soon  as  the  gentleman  had  withdrawn  I  returned  to  the  President,  with 
the  book  in  my  hand,  and  said  I  would  take  it  as  a  iavor  if  he  would  permit 
me  to  call  his  attention  to  that  order;  that  it  had  been  passed  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  I  thought  it  nat  unlikely  had  escaped  his  attention.  He  took  the 
order  and  read  it,  and  observed,  "  This  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  makes  me  Commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  terms  of 
your  commission." 

Mr.  Howard.  Repeat  his  language,  if  you  please. 
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The  Witness.  I  cannot  repeat  it  any  nearer  than  I  am  now  doing. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Repeat  your  last  answer  loader,  bo  that  we  may  hear. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  he  said. 

The  Witness.  What  who  said,  the  Pi-esident  or  me  ? 

Mr.  HoWABD.  The  President. 

The  Witness.  He  said,  "  This  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Gonstitntion  of 
the  United  States,  which  makes  me  Commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  terms  of 
your  commission."  1  replied,  "  That  is  the  order  which  you  have  approved  and 
issned  to  the  army  for  our  government,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  cannot 
recollect  the  exact  words,  nor  do  I  intend  to  quote  the  exact  words,  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  said,  ''Am  I  to  understand  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can- 
not give  an  order  except  through  the  General  of  the  army,"  or  "General  Grant  1" 
I  said,  in  reply,  that  that  was  my  impression ;  that  that  was  the  opinion  that  the 
army  entertained,  and  I  thought  upon  that  subject  they  were  a  unit.  I  aJso 
said,  "  I  think  it  is  fair,  Mr.  President,  to  say  to  you  that  when  this  order  came 
out  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  as  to  what  were  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  officer  under  that  order,  and  some  eminent  lawyers  were  consultedr— 
I  myself  consulted  one — and  the  opinion  was  given  to  me  decidedly  and  une- 
quivocally that  we  were  bound  by  the  order,  constitutional  or  not  constitutionaL" 
The  President  observed  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  evident. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Before  you  pass  from  that,  did  you  state  to  him  who 
the  lawyers  were  that  had  been  consulted  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  state  on  that  subject  1 

A.  Perhaps,  in  reference  to  that,  a  part  of  my  statement  was  not  altogether 
correct     In  regard  to  myself,  I  consulted  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker. 

Q.  State  what  you  said  to  him,  whether  correct  or  otherwise? 

A.  I  will  state  it.  I  stated  that  I  had  consulted  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  in 
reply  to  his  question  as  to  whom  it  was  I  had  consulted ;  and  I  understand  other 
officers  had  consulted  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  what  opinion  had  been  reported  from  those  consulta- 
tions ? 

A.  I  stated  before  that  the  lawyer  that  I  had  consulted  atated  to  me  that  we 
were  bound  by  it  undoubtedly;  and  I  understood  from  some  officers,  who  I 
supposed  had  consulted  Mr.  Johnson,  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Q.  What  did  the  President  reply  to  that? 

A.  The  President  said,  "  The  object  of  the  law  is  evident."  There  the  con^ 
versation  ended  by  my  thanking  him  for  the  courtesy  with  which  he  had  allowed 
me  to  express  my  own  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  then  withdraw  I 

A.  I  then  withdrew. 

Q.  Did  you  see  General  Thomas  that  morning? 

A.  I  did  not,  that  I  recollect.    I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  (Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  State  whether  that  is  an  official  copy 
of  the  order  to  which  you  referred  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  order.  The  order  which  1  had  in  my 
hand,  and  which  I  have  in  my  office,  has  the  appropriation  bill  in  Ax)nt  of  it. 
That  is,  perhaps,  another  form  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office;  but  it 
is  the  substance  of  one  part  of  the  order. 

Q.  Is  it  so  far  as  it  concerns  this  matter? 

A.  So  far  as  it  concerns  this  matter  it  is  the  same  order;  but  it  is  not  the  same 
copy,  or,  more  properly,  the  same  edition.  There  are  two  isditions  of  the  order, 
one  published  with  the  appropriation  bill,  and  this  is  a  section  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  probably  has  been  published  as  a  detached  section. 

Q.  Is  that  an  official  copy  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  an  official  copy. 
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Q.  This,  I  obsenret  is  headed  "  Order  No.  15."  I  observed  you  said  "  No. 
17."    Do  you  refer  to  the  same  or  different  orders  ? 

A.  I  refer  to  the  same  order,  and  I  think  Order  No.  17  is  the  one  containing 
the  appropriation  bill,  the  one  I  referred  to,  and  the  one  I  had  in  my  hand,  and, 
I  think,  the  one  that  is  on  file  in  my  office.  That  made  the  confusion  in  the 
first  place.  I  may  have  said  Order  15  or  17,  but  Order  No.  J7  embraces,  I 
think,  all  the  appropriation  bill,  and  is  the  full  order. 

Q.  This  is  No»  15,  and  covers  the  second  and  third  sections  of  that  act  ? 

A.  The  sections  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  propose  to  put 
this  paper  in  evidence,  if  you  do  not  object. 

Mr.  BvARTS.  Allow  us  to  look  at  it. 

e^'he  paper  was  handed  to  the  counsel  and  examined.] 
r.  Stanbbry.  We  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  SvARTS.  We  will  treat  that  as  equivalent  to  Order  No.  17,  unless  some 
difference  should  appear. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  There  is  no  difference,  I  believe,  and  it  is  the  same 
as  is  set  out  in  the  answer.    Do  you  desire  to  have  it  read  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  manager  will  read  it,  if  he  pleases. 
Mr.  Manager  Butjlbr  read  as  follows  : 

[Q«neral  Orders  No.  15. 1 

War  Department,  Adjutant  Qeneral's  Opfic'e, 

Washingtim,  March  12,  1868. 

The  following  extract  of  an  act  of  Congress  is  published  for  the  information  and  govem- 
ment  of  all  concerned : 

[Public— No.  85.] 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1868,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  headquarters  of  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washing^n,  and  all  orders  and  instructions  relatinj^  to 
raUitary  operations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the 
C^neral  of  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General  of 
the  army  shall  not  be  removed,  suspended,  or  relieved  from  command,  or  assigned  to  duty 
eUewhere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request,  without  the  previous  approval 
of  the  Senate ;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  any  officer  who  shall  issue 
orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or  obey  any 
orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that  such 
orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted ^  That  section  three  of  the  joint  resolution  relative  to 
appointments  to  the  Military  Academy,  approved  June  16,  1866,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  TUat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  prohibit  and  prevent  whipping  or  maiming  of  the  per- 
son as  a  punishment  for  any  crime,  misdemeanor,  or  offence,  by  any  pretended  civil  or  mili- 
tary authority  in  any  State  lately  in  rebellion,  until  the  civil  government  of  such  State  shall 
have  been  restored,  and  shall  have  been  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  emaeted.  That  all  mitltarv  forces  now  organized  or  in  service  in 
either  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  be  forthwith  disbanded,  and  that  the  further  organization, 
umiin^,  or  calling  into  service  of  the  said  militia  forces,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited, under  any  circumstances  whatever,  until  the  same  shall  oe  authorised  by  Congress. 


Approved  March  2,  ]867. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Official : 


E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 

Aseistant  Adjutant  Oenerah 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  Oeneral,  * 
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Q.  You  are  BtOl  in  command  of  the  department,  as  I  nnderatand  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Gro88«examined  hy  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  The  paper  which  yon  had,  and  which  was  read  hy  the  President  on  tBat 
day,  was  marked  *'  Orders  No.  17,"  was  it  ? 

A.  15  or  17. 

Q.  This  is  15 ;  is  the  other  17  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was,  hnt  I  will  not  be  sure. 

Q.  In  that  paper  marked  No.  17  was  the  whole  appropriation  act  printed  and 
set  out,  and  was  it  in  other  respects  like  this  ? 

A.  In  other  respects  like  that.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  dtate.  The 
copy  on  file  in  my  office  contains  the  appropriation  bill,  and  I  may  have  con- 
foonded  them.     It  is  nambered  17. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  impression  that  the  paper  read  by  you  at  the  President's 
was  the  same  you  had  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression,  although  it  may  have  been  that  now  before  you. 
I  cannot  say. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  when  the  document  No.  17  was  sent  to  the  officers 
of  the  army,  there  was  a  discussion  among  them,  you  said  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  see  this  document  contains  no  construction  of  that  act,  but  simply  gives 
the  act  for  their  information ;  is  that  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  reading  the  act,  then,  a  discussion  arose  among  the  officers  of  the 
army? 

A   Yes. 

Q.  As  to  its  meaning,  or  what  ? 

A.  A  discussion  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  an  officer's  obligations  were 
under  that  act. 

Q.  You  had  received  no  instructions  from  the  War  Department  or  elsewhere 
except  what  are  contained  in  that  document  itself  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  It  left  you,  then,  to  construe  the  act  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  that  you  say  that  to  settle  your  doubts  yon  applied  to  an  eminent 
lawyer  ? 

A.  I  had  no  doubt  myself,  but  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  others. 

Q.  You  applied  to  an  eminent  lawyer  ? 

A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  gentleman  whom  you  applied  to  was  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  he  that  advised  you  that  you  were  bound  to  obey  only  orders 
coming  through  Gheneral  Grant,  whether  it  was  constitutional  or  unconstitutional 
to  send  orders  in  that  way  ? 

A.  The  question  of  Constitution  was  not  raised ;  it  was  only  a  question  of 
whether  we  were  bound  by  that  order. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  answer  was  '*  constitutional  or  not  con- 
stitutional," in  your  response  to  General  Butler  ? 

A.  I  made  a  mistake,  then.  The  question  was  whether  we  were  bound  by 
it,  and  I  should  like  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Certainly.  (To  the  witness.)  You  said  in  your  former  answer 
that  the  advice  was  that  you  were  bound  to  obey  it  whether  it  was  constitu- 
tional or  not. 

A.  Until  it  was  decided.  We  had  no  right  to  judge  of  the  Constitution — the 
officers  had  not. 
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Q.  That  WAS  Ihe  ndviee  70a  got? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  it  was  decided — decided  by  whom  and  where  ? . 

A.  By  the  Sapreme  Court;  and  not  only  that,  after  the  decision  is  made  it 
must  be  promulgated  to  us  in  orders  as  null  and  void,  and  no  longer  operating. 

Q.  When  you  said  to  the  President  that  he  had  approved  something,  did  you 
speak  in  reference  to  that  Order  No.  17  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  act  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  .did  you  mean  to  say— that  he  had  approved  the  order,  or  had 
approved  the  act  ? 

A.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  order  and  the  act  are  the  same  thins ;  and 
if  you  will  observe,  it  is  marked  "  approved."     That  means  by  the  President 

Q.  What  is  marked  '*  approved,"  the  order  or  the  act  ? 

A.  The  act  is  marked  '*  approved."  The  order  contains  nothing  but  the  act ; 
not  a  word  besides. 

Q.  Then  the  approval  that  you  referred  to  was  to  the  act  ? 

A.  I  consider  tne  act  and  the  order  the  same. 

Q.  But  the  word  **  approved"  you  speak  of  was  to  the  act  1 

A.  Of  course ;  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  army  the  act  and  the 
order  are  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  we  now  offer  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  General  Emory's  commission  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents  greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  I  do  hereby  confer  on  William  H.  Emory,  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  rank  of  major  general  by  brevet  iu  said 
army,  to  rank  as  such  from  the  13th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1865,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia ;  and  I  do  strictly  charge  and 
reqniie  all  officers  and  soldiers  to  obey  and  respect  him  accordingly  ;  and  he  is  to  observe  and 
follow  snch  orders  and  directions  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall  receive  from  me  or  the  future 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  other  officers  set  over  him  according  to  law, 
and  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war.  This  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  President  ot  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

Qiven  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  17ih  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1866,  and  of  the  ninety-first  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
[Seal  of  the  War  Department.  ] 

Bv  the  President :  ^ 

EDWIN  M:  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War 

This  is  duly  certified  from  the  department,  the  certificate  heing  as  follows : 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

March  24,  1868. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  this  office  that  the  annexed  document  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  commission  issued  to  Brevet  Major  General  W.  H.  Emory,  United  States  army, 
from  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Be  it  known  that  E.  D.  Townsend,  who  has  signed  the  foTeeoiufg  certificate,  is  an  assist- 
ant adjutant  general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  that  to  his  attestation  as  such 
full  faith  and  credit  are  and  ought  to  be  g^ven. 

In  testimony  whereof  I,  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  War  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed  on 
this  24th  day  of  March,  It^B. 

[seal.]  E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 
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We  also  offer  the  order  assigning  General  Emory  to  the  command  of  the 
department  of  Washington : 

[Special  Orders,  No.  426.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  Washington,  August  27,  1867. 

[Extract.] 

25.  Brevet  Major  General  W.  H.  Emory  will  forthwith  relieve  Brevet  Major  General 


Canby,  in  command  of  the  department  of  Washington,  and  by  direction  of  the  President  is 

..      to  V 

By  command  of  GeneriS  Grant. 


assigned  to  duty  according  to  nis  brevet  of  major  general  while  exercising  suah  command. 


E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  Gtnsral, 
Official : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  Qeneral, 

We  now  offer  the  order  of  the  President,  under  which  General  ThomaB 
resumed  his  duties  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  : 

Executive  Mansion,  JVashington,  D.  C,  February  13, 1868. 

General:  I  desire  that  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  resume  his  duties  as 
Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Commanding  Army  of  the  Fnited  States    Washington,  D,  C 

It  is  the  original  order. 

I  now  offer  the  original  letter  of  General  Grant  requesting  the  President  t-o 
put  in  writing  a  verhal  order  which  he  had  given  him  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
letter.     Both  the  letter  and  the  indorsement  hj  the  President  are  original. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Allow  us  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Certainly. 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  counsel,  and  after  examination  returned  to  the 
managers.  | 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  will  read  it : 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  24,  1868. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  very  respectfully  to  request  to  have  in  writing  the  order  which  the 
President  gave  me  verbally  on  Sunday,  the  J 9th  instant,  to  disregard  tlie  orders  of  Hon.  E. 
M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  until  I  knew  from  the  President  himself  that  they  were  bis 


orders. 
I  have  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Gtneral. 
His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  Uie  United  States, 

Upon  which  letter  is  the  following  indorsement : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D,  C,  January  29,  1868. 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 

In  reply  to  request  of  General  Grant  of  the  24th  January,  1868,  the  President  does  so,  aft 
follows : 

As  requested  in  this  communication,  General  Grant  is  instructed  in  writing  not  to  obey 
any  order  iirom  the  War  Department  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of  the  President, 
unless  such  order  is  known  by  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  to 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  should  he  glad  to  have  that  read  by  the  Clerk. 
Tlje  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 
The  Secretary  read  the  letter  of  General  Grant  and  the  indorsement  last  read 
by  Mr.  Manager  Wilson. 
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Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  next  docnment  which  we  produce  is  a  letter 
written  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  General  Grant  of  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1868.  It  is  the  original  letter,  and  I  send  it  to  counsel  that  they  may 
examine  it. 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  President,  and  examined  by 
them.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  appears  that  this  is  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  a  part  of  a  correspondence  between  General  Grant  and  the  President.  I 
ask  the  honorable  managers  whether  it  is  their  intention  to  produce  the  entire 
correspondence  1 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  produce  anything  beyond 
this  letter  which  we  now  offer. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  No  other  part  of  the  correspondence  but  this  letter? 

Mr. 'Manager  Wilson.  That  is  all  we  propose  now  to  offer. 

e^he  letter  was  returned  to  the  managers.] 
r.  Stanbbry.  We  wish  the  honorable  managers  to  state  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  this  letter  ?     What  is  the  object  ?     What  is  the  relevancy  ? 
What  does  it  relate  to  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  may  state  that  the  special  object  we  have  in  view  in 
the  introduction  of  this  letter  is  to  show  the  President's  own  declaration  of  his 
intent  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  resuming  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
bis  case,  and  the  requirement  of  the  tenure-  of-office  bill.    Do  you  desire  it  read  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Certainly,  if  it  is  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  it. . 

The  Secretary  read  the  letter,  as  follows  : 

Executive  Mansion,  February  10,  ld68. 

General  :  The  extraordiuary  character  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  would  seem  to 
preclude  any  replv  on  my  part ;  but  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has  l)een  {^iven  to  the 
correspondence  of  which  that  letter  forms  apart,  and  the^rave  questions  which  are  involved, 
induce  me  to  take  this  modeof  ^vin^,  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  communications  which  have 
passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  members  of  the  cabinet  who  were  preseut  on 
the  occasion  of  our  conversation  on  the  14th  ultimo.  Copies  of  the  letters  which  they  have 
Addressed  to  nie  upon  the  subject  are  accordingly  herewitn  enclosed. 

You  speak  of  my  letter  of  the  3l8t  ultimo  as  a  reiteration  of  the  **many  and  gross  misre- 
presentations "  contained  in  certain  newspaper  articles,  and  reassert  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  contained  in  your  communication  of  the  28th  ultimo ;  adding — and  here  I  give 
your  own  words — "anything  in  yours  in  reply  to  it  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

When  a  controversy  upon  matters  of  fact  reaches  the  point  to  which  this  has  been  brought, 
^Tther  assertion  or  denial  between  the  immediate  parties  should  cease,  especially  where,  upon 
either  side,  it  loses  the  character  of  the  respectful  aiscussion  which  is  required  by  the  relations 
in  which  the  parties  stand  to  each  other,  and  degenerates  in  tone  and  temper.  In  such  a 
cftse,  if  there  is  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  opposing  statements,  conclusions  must  be  drawn 
irom  those  statements  alone,  and  from  whatever  intrinsic  probabilities  they  afford  in  favor  of 
or  against  either  of  the  parties.  I  should  not  shrink  from  this  test  in  this  controversy ;  but, 
fortnnately,  it  is  not  left  to  this  test  alone.  There  were  five  cabinet  officers  present  at  the 
conversatioo,  the  detail  of  which,  in  my  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  you  allow  yourself  to  say 
contuns  "many  and  gross  misrepresentations."  These  gentlemen  heard  that  conversation 
and  have  read  my  statement.  Tney  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  leave  the  proof  without  a 
word  of  comment. 

I  deem  it  proper,  before  concluding  this  communication,  to  notice  some  of  the  statements 
contained  in  your  letter. 

You  say  that  a  performance  of  the  promises  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  yon  to  the  Pres- 
ident "would  have  involved  a  resistance  to  law,  and  an  inconsistency  with  the  whole  history 
of  my  connection  with  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton.'*  You  then  state  that  you  had  fears 
the  President  would,  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  appoint  some  one  in  his  place  who 
would  embarrass  the  army  in  carrying  out  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  add : 

'*  It  was  to  prevent  such  an  appoiutmeut  that  I  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad 
}nierimy  and  not  for  the  purpose  ot  enabling  you  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Stanton  by  my  withholding 
it  from  him  in  opposition  to  law,  or,  not  doing  so  myself,  surrendering  it  to  one  who  would, 
M  the  statements  and  assumptions  in  your  communication  plainly  indicate  was  sought." 

16  1  P 
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First  of  allf  you  here  admit  that  from  the  Tery  beginniDg  of  what  you  term  "the  whok 
history  "  of  your  connection  with  Mr.  Stanton^s  suspension,  you  intended  to  circumvent  the 
President.  It  was  to  carry  out  that  intent  that  you  accepted  the  appointment.  This  iv^as 
in  your  mind  at  the  time  of  your  acceptance.  It  was  not,  then,  in  olK?dience  to  the  order  cf 
your  superior,  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  that  you  assumed  the  duties  of  the  o£Sce. 
Vou  knew  it  was  the  President's  purpose  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  you  intended  to  defeat  that  piirpose.  You  accepted  the  office,  DOt  in 
the  interest  of  the  President,  but  of  Mr.  Stanton.  If  this  purpose,  so  entertained  by  you. 
had  been  confined  to  yourself;  if,  when  accepting  the  office,  you  had  done  so  with  a  mental 
reservation  to  frustrate  the  President,  it  would  have  been  a  tacit  deception.  In  the  ethics  of 
some  persons  such  a  course  is  allowable.  But  you  cannot  stand  even  upon  that  questionable 
ground.  The  **  history  "  of  your  connection  with  this  transaction,  as  written  by  yourself, 
places  you  in  a  different  predicament,  and  shows  that  you  not  only  concealed  your  design 
from  the  President,  but  induced  him  to  suppose  that  you  would  carry  out  his  purpose  to  keep 
Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office,  by  retaining  it  yourself  afler  an  attempted  restoration  by  the  Sen- 
ate, so  as  to  require  Mr.  Stanton  to  establish  his  right  by  judicial  decision. 

I  now  give  that  part  of  this  **  history"  as  written  by  yourself  in  your  letter  of  the  28th 
ultimo : 

**  Some  time  afler  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interimf  the  President 
asked  me  my  views  as  to  the  course  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  pursue,  in  case  the  Senate 
should  not  concur  in  his  suspension,  to  obtain  possession  of  his  office.  My  reply  was,  in  sub- 
stance, that  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  reinstate  him,  illustrating  my 
position  by  citing  the  ground  I  had  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  police  commissioners.'* 

Now,  at  that  time,  as  you  admit  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  you  held  the  office  for  the 
very  object  of  defeating  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  In  that  letter  you  say  that  in  accepting  the 
office,  one  motive  was  to  prevent  the  President  from  appointing  some  other  person  who  would 
retain  possession,  and  thus  mako  judicial  proceeding^  necessary.  Yon  knew  the  President 
was  unwilling  to  trust  the  office  with  any  one  who  would  not,  by  holding  it,  compel  Mr. 
Stanton  to  resort  to  the  courts.  You  perfectly  understood  that  in  this  interview, '  *  some  time^' 
after  you  accepted  the  office,  the  President,  not  coutent  with  your  silence,  desired  an  expres- 
sion of  your  views,  and  you  answered  him  that  Mr.  Stanton  "would  have  to  appeal  to  tht? 
courts." 

If  the  President  had  reposed  confidence  before  he  knew  your  views,  and  that  confidence 
had  been  violated,  it  might  have  been  said  he  made  a  mistake ;  but  a  violation  of  confidence 
reposed  after  that  conversation  was  no  mistake  of  his  nor  of  yours.  It  is  the  fact  only  that 
needs  be  stated,  that  at  the  date  of  this  conversation  you  did  not  intend  to  hold  the  office 
with  the  purpose  of  forcing  Mr.  Stanton  into  court,  but  did  hold  it  then,  and  had  accepted  it, 
to  prevent  that  course  from  being  carried  out.  In  other  words,  you  said  to  the  President : 
''That  is  the  proper  course,"  and  you  said  to  yourself:  '*  I  have  accepted  this  office  and  now 
hold  it  to  defeat  that  course."  The  excuse  you  make  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  that  let- 
ter of  the  28th  ultimo,  that  afterwards  you  cuanged  your  views  as  to  what  would  be  a  proper 
course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  now  under  consideration.  The  point  is,  that  before 
you  chauged  your  views,  you  had  secretly  determined  to  do  the  very  thing  which  at  laat  you 
did — surrender  the  office  to  Mr.  Stanton.  You  may  have  changed  your  views  as  to  the  law, 
but  you  certainly  did  not  change  your  views  as  to  the  course  you  had  marked  out  for  your- 
self from  the  beginning. 

I  will  only  notice  one  more  statement  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant — that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  promises,  which  it  is  alleged  were  made  by  you,  would  have  involved  you  in  the 
resistance  of  law.  I  know  of  no  statute  that  would  have  been  violated  had  you,  canying 
out  your  promises  in  good  faith,  tendered  your  resignation  when  you  concluded  not  to  be 
made  a  party  in  any  legal  proceedings.    You  add  : 

**I  am  in  a  measure  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  your  recent  orders  directing  me  to 
disobey  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  my  superior  and  your  subordinate,  without  hav- 
ing countermanded  his  authority  to  issue  the  orders  I  am  to  disobey." 

On  the  24th  ultimo  you  addressed  a  note  to  the  President,  requesting  in  writing  an  order 
given  to  you  verbally  five  days  before  to  disregard  orders  from  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  ot 
\Var,  until  you  *'knew  from  the  President  himself  that  they  were  his  orders." 

On  the  29th,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  I  did  give  you  instructions  in  writing  "not 
to  obey  any  order  from  the  War  Department,  assumed  to  bo  issued  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, unless  such  order  is  known  by  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive." 

There  are  some  orders  which  a  Secretary  of  War  may  issue  without  the  authority  of  the 
President ;  there  are  others  which  he  issues  simply  as  the  agent  of  the  President,  and  which 
purport  to  be  "by  direction"  of  the  President.  For  such  orders  the  President  is  responsible, 
and  he  should  therefore  know  and  understand  what  they  are  before  giving  such  "direction.'* 
Mr.  Stanton  states,  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  v^hich  accompanies  the  published  corre- 
spondence, that  he  "  has  had  no  correspondence  with  the  President  since  the  12th  of  August 
last ;"  and  he  further  says  that  since  he  resumed  the  duties  of  the  office  he  has  continued  to 
discharge  them  "without  any  personal  or  written  communication  with  the  President ;"  and 
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fae  adds,  "no  orders  have  been  issoied  from  ibis  department  in  the  name  of  the  President 
with  mj  knowledge,  and  I  have  received  no  orders  from  him." 

It  thus  seems  that  Mr.  Stanton  now  discharges  the  duties  of  the  War  Department  without 
any  reference  to  the  President,  and  without  using  his  name. 

My  order  to  jou  had  only  reference  to  orders  **  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of 
the  President.*'  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  that  you  hare  received  no  such 
orders  from  him.  However,  in  your  note  to  the  President  of  the  30th  ultimo,  in  w^ich  you 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  written  order  of  the  29th,  you  say  that  you  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  has  not  received  any  order  limiting  his  authority  to  issue 
orders  to  the  army,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  department,  ana  state  that  "  while  this 
authority  to  the  War  Department  is  not  countermanded,  it  will  bo  satisfactory  evidence  to 
me  that  any  orders  issued  from  the  War  Department  by  direction  of  the  President  are  author- 
ized by  the  Executive." 

The  President  issues  an  order  to  you  to  obey  no  order  from  the  War  Department,  purport- 
ing to  be  made  '*by  the  direction  of  the  President,"  until  you  have  referred  it  to  him  for  hit 
approval.  Yon  reply  that  you  have  received  the  President's  order  and  will  not  obey  it;  but 
will  obey  an  order  purporting  to  be  given  by  his  direction,  if  it  comes  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, You  will  not  obey  the  direct  order  of  the  President,  but  will  obey  his  indirect  order. 
If«  as  you  say,  there  has  been  a  practice  in  the  War  Department  to  issue  orders  in  the  name 
of  the  President  without  his  direction,  does  not  the  precise  order  you  have  requested  and 
have  received  change  the  practice  as  to  the  General  of  the  army  ?  Could  not  the  President 
countermand  any  such  order  issued  to  you  from  the  War  Department?  If  you  should 
receive  an  order  from  that  department,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  President,  to  do  a  special 
act,  and  an  order  directly  from  the  President  himself  not  to  do  the  act,  is  there  a  doubt 
which  you  are  to  obey?  You  answer  the  question  when  you  say  to  the  President,  in  your 
letter  of  the  3d  instant,  the  Secretary  of  War  "is  my  superior  and  your  subordinate,"  and 
yet  you  refuse  obedience  to  the  superior  out  of  deference  to  the  subordinate. 

Without  further  comment  upon  the  insubordinate  attitude  which  you  have  assumed,  I  am 

at  a  loss  to  know  how  you  can  relieve  yourself  from  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  President, 

who  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  is 

therefore  the  official  superior  as  well  of  the  General  of  the  army  as  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Bespectfttlly  yours,  %  " 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D,  C, 

[Several  senators  bad  gone  out  daring  the  reading  of  the  letter.] 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.    We  now 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  the  honorable  manager  proceeds,  he  will  wait 
until  the  seats  of  the  senators  are  filled.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  inform 
senators  that  their  presence  is  wanted. 

Several  senators  having  returned  to  the  chamber. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  ask  the  honorable  manager  if  he  is  done  reading  all  that 
belongs  to  that  letter.  In  that  letter  certain  documents  are  refeiTed  to  as 
explanatory  of  it.     Do  you  propose  to  read  those  papers  ? 

Air.  Manager  Wilson.  All  has  been  read  which  we  propose  to  offer. 

Mr.  Sta\bery.  You  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  offer  the  papers,  copies  of 
which  accompany  that  letter  and  which  are  referred  to  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  have  stated  to  the  counsel  that  we  offered  a  letter 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  read.  We  proposed  to 
offi.T  the  letter ;   we  have  offered  it;  and  it  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  You  do  not  now  propose  to  offer 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  entire  letter  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  do  not  understand  that.  We  ask  that  the  documents 
referred  to  be  read  with  that  letter.  They  accompany  it,  and  are  referred  to  m 
it  and  explain  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  offer  nothing,  sir,  but  the  letter. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Then  we  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Manag<T  Wilson.  If  the  counsel  have  anything  to  offer  when  they  come 
to  present  their  case  we  will  then  consider  it 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  ask  it  as  a  part  of  the  letter.  Suppose  there  were  a 
poBtscnpt  there,  would  you  not  read  it  ? 
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Mr.  Manager  Wilson.    There  is  no  postscript.     That  settles  it 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  But  there  is  matter  added  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  There  is  no  matter  added  to  it.  The  letter  is  there 
as  written  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  will  take  a  ruling  upon  that  point. 
On  the  first  page  of  the  letter  the  matter  is  referred  to,  which  I  will  read  : 

General  :  The  extraordiDary  character  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  would  seem  to  pre- 
clnde  any  reply  on  my  part ;  but  the  manner  in  which  publicity  ba«  been  ^ven  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  which  that  letter  forms  a  part,  and  the  grave  questions  which  are  involTed, 
induce  me  to  take  this  mode  of  giving;,  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  communications  which  hare 
passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  members  of  the  cabinet,  who  were  present  on 
(he  occasion  of  our  conversation  on  the  14th  ultimo.  Copies  of  the  letters  which  they  have 
addressed  to  me  upon  this  subject  are  accordingly  herewith  enclosed. 

Again,  he  says : 

There  were  five  cabinet  ofiicers  present  at  the  conversation,  the  detail  of  which,  in  my  letter 
of  the  28th  ultimo,  you  allow  yourself  to  say,  contains  '*  many  and  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions- "  These  gentlemen  heard  that  conversation,  and  have  read  my  statement.  They  apeak 
for  themselves,  and  I  leave  the  proof  without  a  word  of  comment 

That  is  an  answer  to  the  statement  referred  to,  and  made  a  part  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  suppose  the  counsel  does  not  claim  that  this  is  not 
she  letter  complete.  We  propose  to  offer  nothing  beyond  that,  and  this  letter 
it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  wish  to  make  the  point,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen are  now  bound  to  produce  those  communications  as  a  part  of  that  letter. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  letter 
-without  the  accompanying  papers  ? 

Mr.  StXnbkry.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  objection  comes  too 
late,  even  if  it  would  have  been  of  force  if  made  at  the  proper  time.  The  letter 
has  been  submitted  and  read,  and  is  in  evidence  now. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  assumed  that  you  were  going  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  whole  of  the  letter  has  been  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  the  objection  may 
now  be  taken.  (To  the  counsel  for  respondent.)  Do  you  object  to  the  intro> 
duction  of  the  letter  without  the  accompanying  papers  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Our  point  is  that  these  enclosures  form  a  part  of  the  comniuui- 
cation  made  by  the  President  to  General  Grant;  and  we  assumed  that  they 
would  be  read  as  a  pail;  of  it  when  the  letter  was  offered. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  desire  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that  we  claim  that 
we  are  under  no  obligation  by  any  rule  of  evidence  whatever,  in  introducing  a 
written  statement  of  the  accused,  to  give  in  evidence  the  statements  of  third 
persons  referred  to  generally  by  him  in  that  written  statement.  In  the  first 
place,  their  statements,  we  say,  would  not  be  evidence  against  the  President  at 
all.  They  would  be  hearsay.  They  would  not  be  the  best  evidence  of  what 
the  parties  affirmed.  The  matter  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  President  shows 
that  the  papers,  without  producing  them  here,  have  relation  to  a  question  of  fact 
between  himself  and  General  Grant,  which  question  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  Pre- 
sident is  concerned,  is  affirmed  in  his  letter  by  himself  and  for  himself,  and 
concludes  him  ;  and  we  insist  that  if  forty  members  of  his  cabinet  were  to  write 
otherwise  it  could  not  affect  this  question.  It  concludes  him  ;  it  is  his  own 
declaration  ;  and  the  matter  of  dispute  between  himself  and  General  Grant,  al- 
though it  is  referred  to  in  this  letter,  is  no  part  of  the  matter  upon  which  we  rely 
in  this  accusation  against  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbbry  and  Mr.  Curtis.  We  rely  upon  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Of  course  the  gentlemen  rely  on  it;  but  they  ask  us 
to  introduce  matter  which  we  say  by  no  rule  of  evidence  is  admissible  at  all. 
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and  for  the' reason  which  I  have  stated  already;  it  is  not  the  highest  evidence 
of  the  fact.  If  we  are  to  have  the  testimony  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
about  a  matter  of  fact,  and,  as  I  said  before,  this  letter  discloses  that  it  i^  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  claim  that  the  highest  evidence,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
is  not  their  unsworn  letter,  but  is  their  sworn  testimony ;  and  that  by  no  rule  of 
evidence  are  the  letters  admissible.  I  admit  that  if  the  letters,  according  to  the 
statement  here,  showed  a  statement  adopted  by  the  President  himself  in  regard 
to  the  matter  with  which  we  charge  him,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  different  ques- 
tion, although  it  would  not  take  it  then  entirely  out  of  the  rule  of  evidence ;  but 
anybody  can  see  by  this  reference  that  it  is  not  the  point  at  all.  I  venture  to 
Bay  that  in  these  letters,  when  the  gentlemen  come  to  offer  them  in  evidence 
here  and  we  come  to  consider  them,  there  is  not  a  single  statement  of  any  cab- 
inet officer  whatever  that  will  in  any  manner  qualify  the  confession  of  the  Presi- 
dent written  upon  the  paper  now  read  that  his  purpose  was  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  and  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War,  after 
being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  his  suspension  being  non-concurred  in,  from 
entering  upon  forthwith  and  resuming,  as  that  law  requires,  the  duties  of  his 
office.  That  is  the  point  of  this  matter.  We  introduce  it  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  President's  confession  of  his  intent,  and  we  say  that  in  every  point 
of  light  we  can  view  it,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  the  letters  referred 
to  of  the  cabinet  ministers  are  foreign  to  the  case,  and  we  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  introduce  them,  and  in  our  judgment  have  no  right  to  introduce  them  at 
all,  being  wholly  irrelevant. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  you  proceed  the  counsel  for  the  President  will 
please  to  state  their  objection  in  writing. 

The  objection  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  th(3  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  objection  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  counsel  for  the  President  object'that  the  letter  is  not  in  evidence  in  the  case  unless  the 
honorable  managers  shall  also  read  the  enclosures  therein  refened  to  and  by  the  letter  made 
part  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Stainbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  the  question  now  before  your  honor  or 
before  the  court  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  the  body. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Before  the  body? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Betbre  the  court. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  The  managers  read  a  letter  from  the  President  to  use  against 
him  certain  statements  that  are  made  in  it,  and  perhaps  the  whole.  We  do  not 
know  the  object.  They  say  the  object  is  to  prove  a  certain  intent,  with  regard 
to  the  exclusion  of  Mr,  Stanton  from  office.  In  the  letter  the  President  refers 
to  certain  documents  which  are  enclosed  in  it  as  throwing  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  explaining  his  own  views.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  honorable  senators  : 
suppose  he  had  copied  these  letters  in  the  body  of  his  letter,  and  had  said,  just 
as  he  says  here,  '*  I  refer  you  to  these ;  these  are  part  of  my  communication,'' 
could  any  one  doubt  tbi^  these  copies,  although  they  come  fro1n  other  persons, 
woald  be  admissible  f  He  makes  them  his  own.  He  chooses  to  use  them  as 
explanatory  of  his  letter.  He  is  not  willing  to  let  that  letter  go  alone  ;  he  sends 
along  with  it  certain  explanatory  matter.  Now,  you  must  admit,  if  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  copy  them  himself  in  the  body  of  his  letter,  they  must  be 
read.  Suppose  he  attaches  them,  makes  them  a  part,  calls  them  "  exhibits," 
affixes  them,  attaches  them  to  the  letter  itself  by  tape  or  seal  or  otherwise,  must 
they  not  be  read  as  part  of  the  communication,  as  the  very  matter  which  he  has 
introduced  as  explanatory,  without  which  he  is  not  willing  to  send  that  letter  ? 
Undoubtedly.    Does  the  form  of  the  thing  alter  it  ?    Is  he  not  careful  to  send 
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• 
the  documents,  not  in  a  separate  package,  not  in  another  communication,  but 
enclosed  in  the  letter  itself,  so  that  when  the  letter  is  read  the  documents  most 
ho  read  ?  It  seems  to  me  there  cannot  be  a  question  but  that  they  must  read 
the  whole,  and  not  merely  the  letter,  for  it  was  the  whole  that  the  Prt?6ident 
sent  to  be  read  to  give  his  views,  and  not  merely  the  letter  unconnected  with 
these  documents. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  the  managers  do  not  care  to  protract 
this  discussion.  We  have  received  from  the  files  of  the  proper  department  a 
letter  complete  in  itself — ^a  letter  written  by  the  President,  and  signed  by  the 
President — in  which,  it  is  true,  he  refers  to  certain  statements  made  by  members 
of  the  cabinet  touching  a  question  of  veracity  pending  between  the  President 
and  General  Grant.  Now,  we  insist  that  that  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  case.  Everything  contained  in  the  letter  which  can  by  any  possibility  be 
considered  as  relevant  to  the  case  is  tendered  by  offering  the  letter  itself,  and 
the  statement  of  the  President  referring  to  the  alleged  enclosures  shows  that 
those  enclosures  relate  exclusively  to  that  question  of  veracity  pending  between 
himself  and  the  General,  and  are  in  nowise  connected  with  the  issue  pending 
between  the  President  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  case.  We 
are  willing  to  submit  this  point  without  further  discussion. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Does  the  honorable  manager  consider  himself  entitled 
to  read  an  extract  from  the  letter  containing  so  much  of  it  as  would  bear  upon 
his  immediate  object  without  reading  the  whole  letter? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  read  all  there  is  of  the  letter. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  is  not  the  question.  Would  the  honorable  man- 
ager consider  himself  entitled  to  read  so  much  of  the  letter  as  bore  upon  his 
immediate  object  without  reading  the  whole? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  will  state,  in  reply  to  the  question  propounded  by 
the  president,  that  we,  of  course,  expect  to  use  the  letter  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose connected  with  the  issues  of  the  case. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  objection  to  the  cou- 
sideration  of  the  Senate.     The  Secretary  will  read  the  objection. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

The  counsel  for  the  President  object  that  the  letter  is  not  evidence  in  the  case  unless  the 
honorable  managers  shall  also  read  the  enclosures  therein  referred  to  and  by  the  letter  ma<fe 
part  of  the  same. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question?  I  call  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  letter  relied  upon  now  for  this  purpose.  I  send  my 
question  to  the  Chair  in  writing. 

The  Chief  JrsTicB.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  New  York. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  will  please  read  the  words  in  the  letter  relied  upon  touch- 
ing enclosures. 

Mr.  Stanbbky  read  as  follows : 

General  :  The  extraordinary  character  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  would  seem  to 
preclude  any  reply  on  my  part ;  but  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
correspondence  of  which  that  letter  forms  a  part,  and  the  grave  questions  which  are  involved, 
induce  me  to  take  this  mode  of  giving,  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  conununications  which 
have  passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  members  of  the  cabinet  who  were  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion  of  our  conversation  on  the  14th  ultimo.  Copies  of  the  letters  which 
they  have  addressed  to  me  upon  the  subject  are  accordingly  herewith  enclosed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  ohjection  of 

the  counsel  for  the  President  be  sustained  will  say  **  ay  " 

Mr.  Co.XNESS.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  ard  nays  were  ordered.  ^    - 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection  of 
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the  counsel  for  the  President  be  sustained  will  answer  "yea"  as  your  names 
are  called  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  answer  "  nay." 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  information,  whether,  if  this  objection  is  sustained,  it 
has  the  effect  of  ruling  out  the  letter  as  evidence  altogether  1 

The  Chief  Justicb.  It  has. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  would  desire,  if  it  is  proper,  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  pat  in  a  different  form ;  that  it  should  be  an  affirmative  vote. 

The  Chief  Justice.  This  is  an  affirmative  form. 

Mr.  CoNNE.ss.  I  wish  the  Chair  would  state  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection 

.of  the  counsel  for  the  President  be  sustained  will,  as  your  names  are  called, 

answer  "yea ;"  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  "  nay."     If  the  yeas  carry  it  the 

effect  will  be  to  exclude  the  evidence.     If  the  nays  carry  it  the  effect  will  be  to 

admit  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  To  exclude  it,  unless  the  enclosures  are  also  offered,  if  our 
objection  prevail. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  am  rather  dull,  but  I  do  not  pre- 
cisely understand  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  this  question.  A  negative  vote 
admits  the  evidence,  I  understand. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  does. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  an  affirmative  vote  excludes  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Unless  the  enclosures  are  produced  and  read. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  President,  listening  to  the  question  asked  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  I  presume  he  desires  to  know  whether  the  letter  with 
tbe  enclosures  can  afterward  be  read  as  evidence,  even  if  the  objection  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Undoubtedly  it  excludes  the  evidence  only  in  the  case 
that  the  enclosures  be  not  read. 

Mr.  Henderson.  So  I  understand. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  Secretary.)     Call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  down  to  the  name  of  Mr."  Cameron. 

Mr.  JoHNSO.N.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  think  the  question  is  understood. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  roll  is  being  called. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  question  is  not  understood,  evidently. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Proceed  with  the  call.  The  call 
of  the  roll  cannot  be  interrupted. 

The  Secretary  concluded  the  calling  of  the  roll,  and  the  result  was — ^yeas  20, 
nays  29 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Conkling,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross, 
Spra^ue,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 20, 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinphuysen,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Mor- 
rill of  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 29. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Harlan,  Morton,  Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates — 5. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  20  and  the  nays  29.  So 
tte  objection  is  not  sustained. 

Mr,  Manager  Wilson.  I  now  offer  the  letter  in  evidence,  it  having  already 
been  read.  1  now  offer  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  appointment  of  the  President 
appointing  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  as  certified  to  by 
General  Thomas.  I  will,  however,  in  the  first  place,  submit  it  to  the  counsel 
for  examination,  [submitting  the  paper  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.]  I 
p^l  the  attention  of  counsel  to  one  thing  in  connection  with  that  letter,  and  that 
18,  we  offer  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  General  Thomas  attempted  to  act 
aa  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  that  his  signature  as  such  is  attached  to 
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that  copy.  If  we  are  not  called  upon  to  prove  hia  signature,  of  course  we  Bhall 
not  introduce  any  testimony  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Curtis.  SStop  one  moment,  if  you  please.  Let  us  look  at  this  paper 
further. 

[The  counsel  for  the  respondent  having  examined  the  paper,  returned  it  to  the 
managers.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  see  that  this  is  the  copy  Mr.  Stanton  requested.  Bead 
the  indorsement,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Have  you  any  objection  to  its  being  read  f 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  No;  we  want  it  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  It  is  as  follows : 

ExEcniTfVE  Mansion, 

Wathingtou,  D.  C,  Febnary  21,  1863. 

Sir:  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  fioui  office  as  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  yon  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  iuterimf  and  will  immediately  enter  npon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and 
other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Bespectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army,  Waghitigton,  D,  C. 

Official  copy: 

Bespectfully  furnished  to  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

L.  THOMAS, 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interiwk* 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  want  tbe  indorsement  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  indorsement  is,  "  Beceived  2.10  p.  m.,  February- 
Si,  1868 ;  present  General  Grant." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  indorsement  is  whose? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilso.n.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Is  that  fact  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  next  offer  copies  of  the  order  removing  Mr.  Stan- 
ton and  the  letter  of  authority  appointing  General  Thomas,  with  certain  indorse- 
ments thereon,  forwarded  by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
his  information.  [The  document  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
and  afterward  returned  by  them  to  the  managers.]  Have  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent  any  objection  to  the  introduction  of  that  document?  If  not,  I  ask 
that  it  may  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  paper. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

[Copy.] 

ExEcuTrvE  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  2\,  1868. 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Coustitutiou 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  your  functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  receipt  of  this  commanicatioii. 
You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  army, 
who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  €ul  inttrtm,  all 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  />.  C. 

Official 

W.  G.  MOORE,  UniUd  Stales  Atmf. 
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[Copy.] 

Executive  Mansion, 
fVashin^ton,  />.  C,  February  21,  1868. 

Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interinif  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army,  Waskingtan,  D.  C. 
Official : 

W.  G.  MOORE,  UniUd  Statee  Army. 

February  21,  1868. 

RespeetfuUy  referred  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  his  information. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

W.  G.  MOORE,  United  States  Army. 

Treasury  Department,  February  29,  1868. 

I  certify  the  within  to  be  true  copies  of  the  copies  of  orders  of  the  President  on  file  in  this 
department  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  ad  interim. 

H.  Mcculloch,  secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  we  bare  here  now  an  official  copy  of 
General  Order  No.  17,  of  wliich  General  Emory  spoke,  and  w£  now  oflfer  it,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  that  this  document  and  the  one  shown  to  him  are 
the  same  so  far  as  regards  the  point  at  issue.  [The  document  was  handed  to 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  and  presently  returned  to  the  managers.]  Do 
yon  want  it  read  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  O,  no. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  we  offer  it  without  reading  it. 

The  document  is  as  follows  : 

[General  Orders  No.  17.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

iVashington,  March  14,  1867. 

The  following  acts  of  CongresB  are  pahlished  for  the  information  and  government  of  all 
concerned : 

I.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  188S. 

II.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 
lobS. 

in.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  fortifications  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

I.— [Public— No.  54.] 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enact'  d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  im 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  support  of  the  Military 
Academy  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1868 : 

For  pay  of  officers,  instructors,  cadets,  and  musicians,  |154,840.     « 

For  commutation  of  subsistence,  $5,050. 

For  pay  in  lieu  of  clothing  to  officers'  servants,  J156. 

For  current  and  ordinary  expenses,  $66,467. 

For  increase  and  expense  of  library,  $3,000. 

For  expenses  of  Board  of  Visitors,  $5,000. 

For  forage  for  artillery  and  cavalry  horses,  $9,000. 

For  horses  for  artillery  and  cavalry  practice,  $1,000. 

For  repairs  of  officers^  quarters,  $5,000. 

For  targets  and  batteries  for  artillery  practice,  $500* 
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For  fhrnitare  of  cadets*  hospital,  |200. 

For  gas  pipes,  gasometers,  and  retorts,  $600. 

For  materials  for  quarters  for  subaltern  officers,  $5,000. 

For  ventilating  and  heating  the  barracks  and  other  academic  buildings ;  improyin^  the 
a))paratus  for  cooking  for  the  cadets ;  repairing  the  hospital  buildings,  including  the  introd ac- 
tion of  baths  for  the  sick,  the  construction  of  water-closets  in  the  library  building,  and 
new  furniture  for  the  recitation-rooms,  $40,000. 

For  purchase  of  fuel  for  cadets'  mess-hall,  $3,000. 

For  the  removal  and  enlargement  of  the  g^- works,  $20,000. 

For  additional  appropriations,  for  which  estimates  were  not  made  last  year: 

For  enlarging  cadet  laundry,  $5,000. 

For  furniture  for  soldiers'  hospital,  $100. 

For  increasing  the  supply  of  water,  replacing  mains,  &c.,  $15,000. 

For  ice-house  and  s^ditional  store  and  servants'  rooms,  $7,500. 

For  fire-proof  building  for  public  offices,  $15,000. 

For  breast-high  wall  of  water  battenr,  $5,000. 

For  permanent  derrick  on  the  wharf,  $2,500. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  cadets  of  the  Militaiv  Academy  be  entitled  to 
the  ration  now  received  by  the  acting  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy,  commencing  at 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  law  authorizing  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  hereafter  the  assistant  professor  of  Spanish  shall 
receive  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  allowed  to  other  assistant  professors  of  the  academy. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  part  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  act  shall  be  applied  to  the  pay  or  subsistence  of  any  caaet  from  any  State  declared  to 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  appointed  after  the  Ist  day  of 
January,  1867,  until  such  State  shall  have  been  restored  to  its  original  relations  to  the  Union. 

Approved  February  28, 1867. 

II.—CPUBUC— No.  85.] 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1668,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sujns  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  support  of  the  army 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1868 : 

For  expenses  of  recruiting,  transportation  of  recruits,  and  compensation  of  citizen  sur- 
geons for  medidal  attendance,  $300,000. 
For  pay  of  the  army,  $14,757,952. 
For  commutation  of  officers'  subsistence,  $2,228,982. 
For  commutation  of  forage  for  officers'  horses,  $104,600. 
For  payments  in  lieu  of  clothing  for  officers'  servants,  $276,978. 
For  payments  to  discharged  soldiers  for  clothing  not  drawn,  $200,000. 
For  contingencies  of  the  army,  $100,000. 
For  artificial  limbs  for  soldiers  and  seamen,  $70,000. 
For  army  medical  museum,  $10,000. 

For  medical  works  for  library  of  Surgeon  General's  office,  $10,000. 
For  expenses  of  Commanding  General's  office,  $10,000. 

For  repairs  and  improvements  of  armories  and  arsenals : 

For  arsenal  and  armory  at  Rock  Island.  Illinois,  $686,500. 

For  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, $200,000:  Provided,  That  the  ownership  of  said  bridge  shall  be  and  remain  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  have  the  right  of 
way  over  said  bridge  for  all  purposes  of  transit  across  the  island  and  river,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  said  company  shall,  before  any  money  is  expended  by  the  ^vernment,  agree 
to  pay  and  shall  secure  to  the  United  States,  first,  half  the  cost  of  said  bridge ;  and  second, 
half  the  expenses  of  keeping  said  bridge  in  repair ;  and  upon  guaranteeing  said  conditions 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretair  of  War,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  the  said  company  shall 
have  the  free  use  of  said  bridge  ror  purposes  of  transit,  but  without  any  claim  to  ownership 
thereof. 

For  Watervliet  arsenal.  West  Troy,  New  York,  $38,200. 

For  current  expenses  of  the  ordnance  service,  $300,000. 

For  Allegheny  arsenal,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  $34,000. 

For  Cham  plain  arsenal,  at  Vergennes,  Vermont,  $800. 

For  Columbus  arsenal,  Columbus,  Ohio,  $139,625. 

For  Fort  Monroe  arsenal.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  $6,000. 

For  Fort  Union  arsenal,  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  $10,000. 

For  Frankfurd  arsenal,  Bridesburg,  Pennsylvania,  $30,000. 
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For  Kennebec  arsenal,  An^nsta,  Maine,  $1,525. 

For  Indianapolis  arsenal,  Lidianapolis,  Indiana,  $169,625. 

For  Leavenworth  arsenal,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  $15,000. 

For  New  York  arsenal,  Governor's  island.  New  York,  $1,200. 

For  Pikesville  arsenal.  Pikes ville,  Maryland,  $800. 

For  St.  Louis  arsenal,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  $65,000. 

For  Washington  arsenal,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  $50,000. 

For  Watertown  arsenal,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  $21,667. 

For  the  purchase  of  the  Willard  Sears  estate,  adjoining  the  Watertown  arsenal  grounds, 
$49,700,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  sell  at  public  auction  a  lot  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States,  situated  in  South 
Boston,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  same  is  not  needed  for  the  public  service,  and  pay  the  proceeds 
thereof  into  the  treasury. 

Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands : 

For  salaries  of  assistant  commissioners,  sub-assistant  commissioners,  and  agents,  $147,500. 

For  salaries  of  clerks,  $82,800. 

For  stationery  and  printing,  $63,000. 

For  quarters  and  fuel,  $200,000. 

For  commissary  stores,  $1,500,000. 

For  medical  department,  $500,000. 

For  transDortation,  $800,000. 

For  school  superintendents,  $25,000. 

For  buildings  for  schools  and  asylums,  including  construction,  rentfd,  and  repairs,  $500,000. 

For  telegraphing  and  postage,  $18,000 :  Provided^  That  the  Commissioner  be  hereby  author- 
ized to  apply  any  balance  on  hand,  at  this  date,  of  the  refugees  and  ft-eedmen's  fund, 
accounted  for  in  his  last  annual  report,  to  aid  educational  institutions  actually  incorporated 
for  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen:  And  provided  further^  .That  no  agent  or  clerk  not  heretofore 
authorized  by  law  shall  receive  a  monthly  allowance  exceeding  the  sum  of  $200. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  headquarters  of  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to 
military  operations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the 
General  of  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General 
of  the  army  shall  not  be  removed,  suspended,  or  relieved  ^om  command,  or  assigned  to  duty 
elsewhere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request, without  the  previous  approval 
of  the  Senate ;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  ana  void;  and  any  officer  who  shall  issue 
orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or  obey  any 
orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that  such 
orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  pny  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  Andoeit  further  enacted.  That  section  three  of  the  joint  resolution  relative  to 
appointments  to  the  Military  Academy,  approved  June  16, 1866,  tie,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  $150,000  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
appropriated  out  of  any  monevs  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  erection  of  fire-proof  buildings  at  or  near  the  city  of  Jeffer* 
Bonville,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  as  storehouses  for  government  property. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  prohibit  and  prevent  whipping  or  maiming  of  the  per- 
son as  a  punishment  for  any  crime,  misdemeanor,  or  oifence,  by  any  pretended  civil  or  mili- 
tary authority  in  any  State  lately  in  rebellion  until  the  civil  government  of  such  State  shall 
have  been  restored  and  shall  have  been  recognized  by  th^  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

^  Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  fnacted,  That  all  militia*  forces  now  organized  or  in  service  in 
either  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  be  forthwith  disbanded,  and  that  the  further  organization, 
arming,  or  calling  into  service  of  the  said  militia  forces,  or  anv  part  thereof,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited, under  any  circumstances  whatever,  until  the  same  shall  oe  authorized  by  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  Uie  Paymaster  General  be  authorized  to  pay,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe,  in  addition  to  the  amount  received 
by  them,  for  the  travelling  expenses  of  such  California  and  Nevada  volunteers  as  were  dis- 
charged in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  Utah,  and  at  points  distant  from  the  place  or  places  of 
enlistment,  such  proportionate  sum  according  to  the  distance  travelled  as  have  been  paid  to 
the  troops  of  other  States  similarly  situated ;  and  such  amount  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Approved  March  2,  1867. 
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III.— [Public— No.  86.] 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  construction,  preservation,  and  repairs  of  certain 
fortifications  and  other  works  of  defence  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  construction,  preservaUon.  and 
repair  of  certain  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defence  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1868 : 

For  Fort  Scammel,  Portland,  Maine,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Georges,  on  Hog  Island  ledge,  Portland,  Maine,  |50,000. 

For  Fort  Wintnrop,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Warren,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  entrance  of  New  Bedford  harbor,  Massachusetts,  $30,000. 

For  Fort  Schuyler,  East  river.  New  York,  $5000. 

For  fort  at  Willett's  Point,  opposite  Fort  Schuyler.  New  York,  $50,000. 

For  fort  on  site  of  Fort  Tompkins,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  $50,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Potomac  river,  $25,000. 

For  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Taylor,  Key  West,  Florida,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Jefferson,  Garden  Key,  Tortugas,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Clinch,  Amelia  island,  Florida,  $^,000. 

For  Fort  at  Fort  Point,  San  Francisco  bay,  California,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  Lime  Point,  California,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  Alcatraz  island,  San  Francisco  bay,  California,  $100,000. 

For  Fort  Preble,  Portland  harbor,  Maine,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  McClary,  Portsmouth  harbor,  New  Hampshire,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Independence,  Boston  harbor,  Massachusetts,  $50,000. 

For  survey  of  northern  and  northwestern  lakes,  $150,000. 

For  Fort  Montgomery,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  $25,000. 

For  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments,  $10,000. 

For  purchase  of  sites  now  occupied  and  lands  proposed  to  be  occupied  for  permanent  sea- 
coast  defences :  Provided^  That  no  such  purchase  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  approval  of 
its  expediency  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  validity  of  tne  title  by  the  Attorney 
General,  $50,000. 

For  purchase  of  sites  now  occupied  by  temporary  sea-coast  defences :  Provided,  That  no 
such  purchase  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  approval  of  its  expediency  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  of  the  validity  of  the  title  by  the  Attorney  General,  $25,000. 

For  construction  and  repair  of  barracks  and  quarters  for  engineer  troops  at  the  depot  of 
engineer  supplies  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  $20,000. 

For  construction  and  repair  of  barracks  and  quarters  for  eng^eer  troops  at  the  depot  of 
engineer  supplies  at  Willett's  Point,  New  York,  $25,000. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  itjurther  enacted,  That  there  shall  not  be  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fore- 
going appropriations  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1868,  and  the  resi- 
due tnereof  shall  not  be  expended  till  otiierwise  ordered. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  powers  of  resist- 
ance of  the  turret  and  the  broadside  systems  of  iron  clad  vessels  of  war,  and  whether  or  not 
our  present  heaviest  guns  are  adequate  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  heaviest  plated  ships 
now  built,  or  deemi'd  practicable  on  either  system,  and  whether  or  not  our  best  stone  forts 
will  resist  our  heaviest  guns,  and,  if  not,  what  increase  in  strength,  by  adding  either  stone 
or  iron,  or  variation  in  form,  is  necessary  to  that  end,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  are  hereby  authorized  to  detail  a  joint  board  of  not  less  than  six  compe- 
tent officers,  three  from  the  army  and  three  from  the  navy,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  con- 
struct and  test,  by  firing  upon  thenl,  such  targets  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses above  named.  And  the  Secretary  of  W^ar  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  supply  the  board  with  such  facilities  for  this  purpo.se  as  they  may 
require :  Provided,  It  can  be  done  from  the  unexpended  funds  and  materials  now  at  their 
disposal,  the  expenses  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  from 
such  funds  at  their  disposal  as  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
designate  respectively. 

Approved  March  2,  1867. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  Otneral. 
Official : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  GenemL 
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Gborgb  W.  Wallace  sworn  and  examined : 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  What  is  your  name  and  rank  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  it 
yon  have  any  ? 

Answer.  George  W.  Wallace,  lieatenant  colonel  of  the  twelth  infantry,  com- 
manding the  garrison  of  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  heen  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Washington  ? 

A.  Since  August  last. 

Q.  What  time  in  August  ? 

A.  The  latter  part  of  the  month.     The  exact  date  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  State  if  at  any  time  you  were  sent  for  to  go  to  the  Executive  Mansion 
about  the  23d  of  February  last. 

A.  On  the  22d  of  February  I  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Moore  desiring 
to  see  me  the  following  morning  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  Who  is  Colonel  Moore  ? 

A.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  President ;  an  officer  of  the  army. 

Q.  Does  he  act  as  secretary  to  the  President  1 

A.  I  believe  he  does. 

Q.  Yon  received  that  note  on  the  night  of  the  22d ;  about  what  time  at 
night  ? 

A.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Was  any  time  designated  when  you  should  go  ? 

A.  Merely  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Sunday  morning?     Did  you  go? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  1 

A.  About  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Colonel  Moore  there? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  ? 

A.  He  desired  to  see  me  in  reference  to  a  matter  directly  concerning  myself. 

Q.  How  concerning  yourself? 

A.  Some  time  in  December  my  name  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
brevets.  Those  papers  had  been  returned  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  on 
looking  over  them  he  was  under  the  impression  that  my  name  had  been  set 
aside,  and  his  object  was  to  notify  me  of  that  fact  in  order  that  I  might  make  use 
of  influence,  if  I  desired  it,  to  have  the  matter  rectified. 

Q.  After  that  did  he  say  anything  about  your  seeing  the  President  ? 

A.  I  asked  how  the  President  was.  He  replied  "  Very  well ;  do  you  desire 
to  see  him?''  to  which  I  replied  "Certainly;"  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
moments  I  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Executive. 

Q.  WaB  a  messenger  sent  in  to  know  if  he  would  see  you  ? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  answer.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Moore  at  the 
time.     He  notified  him. 

Q.  Did  Colonel  Moore  leave  the  room  where  you  were  conversing  with  him 
until  you  went  in  to  see  the  President? 

A.  He  left  the  room  to  bring  out  this  package  of  papers.  No  other  object, 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  he  go  into  the  office  of  the  President  where  the  President  was  for 
that  purpose  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  passed  in  the  same  door  I  did. 

Q.  And  came  out  and  brought  a  package  and  explained  to  you  that  your 
name  appeared  to  be  rejected,  and  then  you  went  in  to  see  the  President  ? 

A.  I  did.    I  went  in  at  my  own  request. 
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Q.  After  you  had  passed  the  usual  salutations,  what  was  the  first  thing  lie 
said  to  you  ? 

A.  The  President  asked  mo  if  any  changes  had  heen  made  in  the  garrison 
within  a  short  time ;  any  movement  of  troops. 

Q.  The  garrison  of  Washington  ? 

A.  The  garrison  of  Washington. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

A.  I  replied  that  four  companies  of  the  twelfth  infantiy  had  been  sent  to  tlie 
second  military  district  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  beyond  that  no  other  changes 
had  been  made.    In  doing  so  I  omitted  to  mention  another  company  that  I  have 
•  since  thought  of. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  sent  to  you  on  such  an  errand  before  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  He  did  not  send  this  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Is  that  quite  certain? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes ;  it  is  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  differently  when  we  get  throtigb. 
(To  the  witness.)  Did  he  ever  get  you  into  his  room,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
order  to  put  such  a  question  as  that  before  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  we  object  to.     It  assumes  that  he  was  got  in  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  If  he  was  not  got  in,  how  was  he  there? 

Mr.  Evarts.  This  witness  has  said  that  upon  his  inquiry  how  the  Presi- 
dent was,  the  private  secretary  said:  "Would  you  like  to  see  him?"  and  the 
witness  said  '*  Certainly,''  and  went  into  his  room.  If  that  is  being  got  into 
his  room,  directly  or  indirectly,  I  am  very  much  mistaken. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  assume  one  theory,  Mr.  President,  and  the  counsel 
assume  another. 

Mr.  Evarts.    No  ;  I  follow  the  testimony.    I  assume  nothing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  again  say  that  I  assume  another  theory  upon  the 
testimony,  and  I  think  the  testimony  was  that  he  came  there  by  the  procure- 
ment of  the  President.  I  should  so  argue  to  the  Senate  if  it  become  my  opportunity 
to  argue ;  but,  without  pausing  for  that,  I  will  ask  this  question  :  (To  the  wit- 
ness.) Were  you  ever  in  that  like  position  with  regard  to  the  President  before 
you  got  there  then  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  anything  upon  this  subject :  "  I  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion of  your  commander,  General  Emory,  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  the  same 
as  you  do  ?  " 

A.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  he  had  asked  the  same  question  the  day  before  of 
General  Emory,  and  got  the  same  answer  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  that  he  desired  to  know,  or  a  thing  that  be 
did  know  already  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  What  he  did  say  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  that  mode  of  examination 
in  chief.     That  way  of  examining  a  witness  is  altogether  new  to  us. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  not  press  it,  sir.  I  always  desire  to  waive 
wherever  I  can.     (To  the  witness  )     Was  there  anything  more  said  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  said  on  that  subject. 

Q.  On  your  part  or  his  ? 

A.  Neither. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  next  day  that  you  had  not  been  rejected  by  the  Senate! 

Mr.  StAiNBERY.     What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Evarts.     It  is  wholly  immaterial. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Not  at  all.  The  President  sends  for  an  officer  of 
the  army  through  his  secretary,  and  informs  him  that  the  Senate  has  rejected 
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bim ;  and  then  having  got  him  into  his  presence  begins  to  inquire  about  the 
movement  of  troops,  when  it  was  not  true  that  he  had  been  rejected. 

The  Witness.  If  I  used  the  word  "  rejected  "  in  my  testimony  I  was  not 
aware  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  expression  ;  and  wlien  I  come 
to  reflect  I  think  the  language  was  that  my  name  had  been  '*  set  aside." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.     What  made  yon  change  it  1 

Mr.  Stanbery.     He  did  not  change  it.     He  said  *^ set  aside"  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Do  you  say  now  that  you  did  not 
understand  that  you  were  rejected  ? 

The  Witness.  That  my  name  was  set  aside.  My  own  view  of  the  matter 
was  that  I  had  been  rejected. 

Q.  If  that  was  your  view  why  did  you  change  the  language  just  now  from 
"  rejected  "  to  **^set  aside  V* 

Mr.  Evarts.  He  did  not  change  it.  He  said  '*  set  aside  "  before.  It  was 
you  that  changed  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  understand  what  he  says,  perfectly. 

Mr.  Evarts  and  Mr.  Stanbury.  So  do  we. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Why  did  you  interrupt,  sir,  and  say, 
"  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  say  '  rejected  V  ** 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  perfect  right,  sir,  I  presume,  to  make  use  of  such 
language  as  I  think  proper  in  my  replies. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Undoubtedly.  I  also  have  a  right  to  ask  why  do  you 
use  it }     I  do  not  object  to  the  right.     I  only  want  to  know  the  reason. 

The  Witness.  My  reason  was  to  correct  any  misapprehension  in  regard  to 
the  expression  of  (jolonel  Moore.  My  own  view  was  that  it  amounted  to  a 
rejection  ;  but  he  said  "  set  aside ;"  he  used  that  language,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  difference  between  "  set  aside "  and  '*  rejected^"  that 
'  you  know  of,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  I  never  thought  of. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  of  it  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  advise  you  to  use  influence  with  senators  to  get  yourself  confirmed  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  question — what  Colonel  Moore 
advised  him  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  In  order  to  show  whether  he  understood  that  he  was 
rejected,  because  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  influence  with  senators  if  he  did 
not  understand  that  he  was  rejected.  (To  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Do 
you  continue  your  objections  f 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Certainly;  but  there  is  no  use  to  continue  it;  you  keep  on 
asking  the  question  in  that  way.  [A  pause.]  Are  you  through  with  the 
witness,  Mr.  Manager? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  let  you  know  when  I  am,  sir.  [A  pause.]  I 
am  now  through  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  So  are  we. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  President,.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  ten 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  resumed  its  session  at  two  o'clock 
and  forty-five  minutes  p.  m. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  managers  will  proceed  with  their  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  now  offer  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  restoring 
General  Thomas  to  the  duties  of  the  Adjutant  General's  ofiice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  order? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Has  not  that  been  put  in  before? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  this  is  the  order  of  the  General  of  the  army, 
s&ued  in  pursuance  of  the  President's  request,  which  we  put  in  before. 
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The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 
The  Secretary  read  ae  follows  : 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  United  States, 

Washington^  D.  C,  February  14,  1668. 

Sir  :  General  Grant  directs  me  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  desires  yoJi 
to  resmne  yoar  duties  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army. 

C.  B.  COMSTOCK. 
Brtvtt  Brigadier  General^  A,  A,  G,  D,  C. 
General  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant  General. 

Official  cop7  for  Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 
Adjutant  General*s  Office,  February  14,  1868. 

William  E.  Ghandlbr  .sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  MaDager  Butler  : 

Question.  Mr.  Chandler,  I  believe  yoa  were  once  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ? 

Answer.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time  ? 

A.  From  June,  1865,  until  the  30th  of  November,  1867. 

Q.  While  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  office,  did  you  learn  the  office 
routine  of  practice  by  which  money  was  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  use 
of  the  War  Department  ?  * 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  steps  by  which  money  could  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
for  the  use  of  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  By  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  requisition  passes  through  the  accounting  offices  of  the  department,  and* 
is  then  honored  by  the  issue  of  a  warrant  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  upon  which  the  money  is  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Please  name  the  accounting  officers  through  whose  offices  it  will  pass. 

A.  The  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  the  control  of  the  war  and 
navy  accounts.  Several  of  the  auditing  officers  pass  upon  war  requisitions — the 
Second  Auditor  and  the  Third  Auditor,  and  possibly  others. 

Q.  Please  trace  and  give  the  offices,  if  you  can,  through  which  a  requisitioD 
from  the  War  Department  for  money  would  go,  from  one  office  to  the  other,  until 
the  money  would  get  back  to  the  War  Office. 

A.  My  attention  has  not  been  called  to  that  subject  until  now,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  state  accurately  the  process  in  any  given  case.  My  impression, 
however,  is  that  a  requisition  from  the  Secretary  of  War  would  come  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  pass  from  the  Secretary's  office  to  the  office  of 
the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  appropriation  upon  which  the  draft  was  to  be  made  had,  or  had  not, 
been  overdrawn.  The  requisition  would  pass  from  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
through  the  office  of  the  Auditor,  and  thence  back  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Thereupon,  in  the  warrant  room  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  money  would  be  issued,  which  would  also  pass 
through  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  being  countersigned  by  him.  Then  it 
would  pass  into  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  to  be  there  registered, 
and  thence  to  the  IVeasnrer  of  the  United  States,  who,  upon  this  requisition, 
would  issue  his  draft  for  the  payment  of  the  money.  This  is  substantially  the 
process,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  stated  the  different  steps  accurately* 

Q.  Ought  it  not  to  go  to  the  Second  Auditor  first  } 

A.  Quite  possibly  the  requisition  would  first  go  to  the  Auditor. 

Q.  The  Second  Auditor  and  then  the  Comptroller  t 

A.  The  Second  or  Third  Auditor,  and  then  to  the  Comptroller. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  metbod  known  to  yon  by  wbicb  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  person  can  get  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  the  War  Department  except  through  a  requisition  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  t 

A.  There  is  not 

Q.  I  now  desire  to  ask  you  what  is  the  course-of  issuing  a  commission  to  an 
officer,  say  who  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ?  What  is  the  official  routine 
in  the  Treasury  Department  ?     I  suppose  it  is  the  same  for  all. 

A.  A  commission  is  prepared  in  the  department  and  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. It  is  forwarded  to  the  President  and  signed  by  him.  It  is  then  returned 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  where,  in  the  case  of  a  bonded  officer,  it  is  held 
until  his  oath  and  bond  have  been  filed  and  approved  ;  in  the  case  of  an  officer 
not  required  by  law  to  give  bon  J  the  commission  is  held  until  he  qualifies  by 
taking  the  oath.  It  is  my  impression  that  this  is  the  usual  form.  There  are 
some  officers  in  the  Treasury  Department  whose  commissions  are  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  instead  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Assistant  Secretaries,  for  instance,  have  commissions  which  are  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  As  I  suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  own  commission  is  1 

A.  It  issues  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  suppose. 

Q.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1867,  was  there  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

A.  There  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  vacancy  up  to  the  30th  of  NovembOT  ? 

A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Edmund  Cooper  ? 

Mr.  Staivbbry.  Will  the  honorable  manager  allow  me  to  ask  what  is  the 
object  of  this  testimony  about  Mr.  Cooper  ?     What  is  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  object  is  to  show  that  one  of  the  ways  and  means 
described  in  the  -eleventh  article  by  which  the  President  proposed  to  get  control 
of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment was,  against  law  and  without  right,  to  appoint  his  Private  Secretary 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Is  that  all  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  answered  so  far.  If  you  have  any  other  ques- 
tion I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Is  that  the  only  answer  you  make  to  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  time. 

Mr.  EVARTS.  What  part  of  the  eleventh  article  is  this  applicable  to  ? 

Mr,  Manager  Butler.  Both  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh  articles.  The  elev- 
enth article  charges  him  with — 

Unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by 
which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  rorthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
ooncar,  &c  ;  and,  also,  by  further  unlawfully  devising  and  contrivine,  and  attempting  to 
devise  and  contrive,  means,  then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  tne  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1868,  and  tor  other  purposes,"  approved  March  2,  1H67 ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  %  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,'* 
paaaed,  &e. 

And  in  order  to  get  the  means  of  doing  that,  he  wanted  to  control  the  purse 
as  well  as  the  sword,  and  he  wanted  his  man,  his  secretary,  if  in  no  warmer  and 
closer  relations  to  him,  to  be  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  by  law  being  allowed  to  sign 
warrants. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  Mr.  Manager  Wilson.     Then  the  eighth  article. 

17  IP 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.    Then,  aa  mj  asaoeiatoa  call  to  mj  attention,  Aa 

eighth  article  charges  that — 

With  intent  anlawfdllr  to  control  th«  dislmracinent  of  the  moneTs  appropHated  for  the 
militaiy  8emce  and  for  the  Department  of  War,  on  the  21st  daj  of  rebraaiy,  ia  the  year  ef 

our  Lord  1868— 


did,  unlawfully  and  contrary  to  the  proviaions  of  an  act,  Sec — 

Do  these  acts. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No ;  appointed  Thomas.  Yon  now  propose  to  proYO  under 
that  that  he  appointed  Cooper,  or  tried  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  is  the  means :  '*  with  intent  unlawfully  to  eon* 
trol." 

Mr.  EvARTS  and  Mr.  Stanbbry.  Did  what  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Did  unlawfullj  and  contrary  to  the  proyisions  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  regnlatixii^  the 
tenure  of  certain  dvil  offices, "  passed  March  2,  1868,  and  in  violation  of  the  ConstitiitMMi  of 

the  United  States— 

And  while  the  Senate  were  in  session,  not  to  go  on  with  the  verbiage,  appoint 
Lorenzo  Thomas. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  allegation  is  that  with  this  intent  which  joa  hare  stated, 
the  President  did — 

There  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Departibent  of  War,  and  with 

intent  to  violate  and  disregard  the  act  aforesaid — 

Which  is  the  tenure-of-office  act — 

Then  and  there  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenxo  Thomas  |a  [letter  of  authori^  in  writing, 
in  substance  as  follows :  that  is  to  say. 

Now,  you  propose  to  prove  under  that,  that  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  proposed  to  appoint  his  private 
secretary,  Edmund  Cooper,  Assistent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  is  the 
idea,  is  it,  under  the  eignth  article?  We  object  to  this  as  not  admissible  under 
the  eighth  article.  As  by  reference  to  it  it  will  be  perceived,  it  charees  nothing 
but  au  intent  to  violate  the  civil  tenure  act,  and  no  mode  of  violating  tnat  except, 
in  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  War  Department,  the  appointment  of  G^eneral 
Thomas  contrary  to  that  act. 

As  for  the  eleventh  article  the  honorable  court  will  remember  tibat  in  our 

answer  we  stated  that  there  was  in  that  article  no  such  description,  designation 

of  ways  or  means,  or  attempts  at  ways  or  means,  whereby  we  could  answer 

definitely;  and  the  only  allegations  there  are  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  speech 

that  the  President  made  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  he-^ 

Afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  21st  day  of  Februaiy,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  did,  unlawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  he  should  talLe  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed 
March  2,  1867,  by  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  con- 
trive means  by  which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Btanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the 
functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  rMoaal 
of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  also,  by 
further  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive  means, 
then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriatioos 
for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  for  other  parpoaea,** 
approved  March  2,  1867;  and,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  *'Au  act 
to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  1867, 
whereby,  &c. 

The  only  allegation  here  as  to  time  and  principal  action,  in  reference  to  which 
all  these  unnamed  and  undescribed  ways  and  means  were  used,  is,  that  on  the 
2 1st  of  February,  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  he  did  unlawfully,  and  in 
disregard  of  the  Constitution,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  civil 
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tennre-of-office  aet,  bj  nnlawfullj  devifting  aad  contriving  and  attempting  to 
devise  and  contrive  means  by  whicb  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
resuming  his  place  in  the  War  Department.  And  now  proof  is  offered  here, 
substantively,  of  efforts  in  November,  1867,  to  appoint»  in  the  want  of  a  vacancy 
in  tbe  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper. 
We  objeet  to  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  objection,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  is  twofold : 
first,  that  the  evidence  is  not  competent ;  second,  that  the  pleading  is  not  suffi- 
cieat.  I  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss  the  question  of  pleading.  It  is  said 
that  the  pleading  is  too  general.  If  we  were  trying  an  indictment  at  common 
law  for  a  conspiracy,  or  for  any  acts  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy,  and  we  made 
the  allegation  too  general,  the  only  objection  to  that  would  be  that  it  did  not 
sufficiently  inform  the  defendant*Qnder  it  what  acts  might  be  given  in  evidence ; 
and  the  remedy  for  a  defendant  in  that  case  would  be  to  move  for  a  specifica- 
tion or  for  a  bill  of  particulars ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  move  for  that,  tne  court 
take  care  in  the  course  of  the  case,  if  any  surprise  is  upon  him,  because  of  evi* 
dence  that  he  could  not  have  known  of,  or  could  not  have  expected  to  allow  him 
to  come  in  and  meet  that  new  evidence.  Therefore  indictments  for  conspiracies 
are  generally  drawn  as  was  the  indictment  in  the  Martha  Washington  case, 
which  I  now  have  in  my  mind,  it  having  been  drawn  by  an  exceedingly  good 
pleader,  as  tradition  says,  giving  one  general  count,  and  then  several  specific 
counts,  or  setting  out  specific  acts  in  the  nature  of  specifications ;  so  that,  if  the 
pleader  fail  in  setting  out  his  specific  acts,  he  still  may  hold  under  the  general 
count,  and  the  count  setting  out  specifications  is  instead  of  a  bill  of  particulars. 
Now,  then,  I  say  we  need  not  discuss  the  question  of  pleading. 

(The  only  question  is,  is  this  competent,  if  we  can  show  it  was  one  of  the 
ways  and  means  ?  The  difficulty  that  rests  in  the  minds  of  my  learned  friends 
on  the  other  side  is  that  they  cluster  everything  about  the  21st  of  February, 
1668.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  was 
only  the  culmination  of  a  purpose  formed  long  before,  as  in  the  President's 
answer  he  sets  forth,  to  wit :  as  early  as  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  that  he  was 
determined  then  to  get  ont  Mr.  Stanton,  at  any  rate-— I  would  use  the  words 
''at  all  hazards;"  but  perhaps  they  might  be  subject  to  criticiam  until  we  get 
through  our  case— certainly  oy  the  use  of  force,  as  the  evidence  now  in  shows. 
He  formed  his  purpose. 

To  carry  it  out  there  are  various  things  to  do.  He  must  get  control  of  the 
War  Office ;  but  what  good  does  that  do  if  he  cannot  get  somebody  who  shall 
be  his  servant,  his  slave,  dependent  on  his  breath,  to  answer  the  requisitions  of 
faia  pseudo  officer  whom  he  may  appoint ;  and  therefore  he  began  when  ?  Stan- 
ton was  suspended,  and  as  early  as  the  12th  of  December  he  had  got  to  put 
that  suspension  and  the  reasons  for  it  before  the  Senate,  and  he  knew  it  would 
not  live  there  one  moment  after  it  got  fairly  considered.  Now  he  begins. 
What  is  the  first  thing  he  does  ?  ''  To  get  somebody  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  will  mind  me  precisely  as  Thomas  will,  if  I  can  get  him  in  the  War 
Bepartment."  That  is  the  first  thing ;  and  thereupon,  without  any  vacancy, 
he  must  make  an  appointment.  The  difficulty  that  we  find  is  that  we  are 
obliged  to  argue  our  case  step  by  step  upon  a  single  poiut  of  evidence.  It  is 
one  of  the  infelicities  always  of  putting  in  a  case  that  sharp,  keen,  ingenious 
counsel  ean  insist  at  all  steps  on  impaling  you  upon  a  point  of  evidence ;  and 
therefore  I  have  got  to  proceed  a  little  further. 

Now,  our  evidence,  if  you  allow  it  to  come  in,  is,  first,  that  he  made  this  appoint-- 
ment ;  that  this  failing,  he  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  and  Gooper  was  rejected.  Still 
determined  to  have  Gooper  in,  he  appointed  him  ad  interim^  precisely  as  this 
ad  interim  Thomas  was  appointed,  without  law  and  against  right.  We  put  it 
as  a  part  of  the  whole  machinery  by  which  to  get  hold,  to  get,  if  he  could,  his 
hand  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  although  Mr.  Ghandler  has  just 
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stated  tbere  was  no  way  to  get  it  except  bj  a  requisition  tfarongfa  the  Wv 
Department ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  to  ahow  that  this  was  part  of  the  same 
illegal  means,  we  show  yon  that  although  Mr.  McGuUoch,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  must  have  known  that  Thomas  was  appointed,  yet  the  President  took 
pains — we  have  put  in  the  paper — ^to  serve  on  Mr.  McGulloch  an  attested  copy 
of  the  appointment  of  Thomas  ad  interimt  in  order  that  he  and  Cooper  might 
recognize  his  warrants. 

Did  I  not  answer  my  friends  that  this  was  a  sufficient  ground  ?  More  than 
that,  I  have  yet  to  learn  in  a  somewhat  extended  practice  of  the  law,  (not  extend- 
ing, however,  so  long  as  that  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,)  that 
it  was  ever  objected  anywhere,  when  I  was  tracing  a  man's  motives,  when  I  was 
tracing  this  course,  that  I  had  not  a  right  to  put  in  every  act  that  he  did,  vahat 
quantum.  Everything  that  comes  out  of  his  mouth,  every  act  that  he  does,  I 
have  a  right  to  put  in. 

Let  us  see  if  that  is  not  sustained  by  authorities.  The  question  arose  in  the 
trial  of  James  Watson  for  high  treason  in  the  year  1817  before  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  England,  Lord  Ellenborough,  assisted  by  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  Mr. 
Justice  Bayly,  and  Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  The  objection  there  was  precisely  the 
one  the  learned  counsel  raise  here.  It  was  alleged  that  certain  speeches  had 
been  made  which  were  treasonable  speeches.  That  was  all  that  was  said  aboat 
them ;  they  were  not  set  out  any  further.  I  got  this  book  (32  State  Trials)  for 
an  entirely  different  purpose ;  but  it  contains  an  authority  directly  in  point 
Certain  speeches  were  alleged ;  the  indictment  charged  that  certain  epeeches 
were  made  without  setting  them  out ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  they  could  not  be 

E roved  as  overt  acts ;  and  the  question  was  whether  certain  other  speeches  could 
e  put  in  as  tending  to  show  the  animus  with  which  the  first  set  of  speeches 
had  been  spoken.    Lord  Ellenborough  closed  the  discussion  by  saying  : 

Lord  ElUnborovgh.  If  there  had  been  no  particular  overt  act  under  which  this  evidence 
wa8  receivable,  it  is  a  universal  rule  of  evidence  that  what  a  party  himself  sajs  maj  be 
given  in  evidence  against  him,  to  explain  any  part  of  his  conduct  to  which  it  bears  reference. 

Mr,  Wetherdly  (the  counsel  for  the  defendant.)  We  do  not  object  that  it  is  not  evidence, 
but  that  it  is  not  proof  of  the  overt  act. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  whatever  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of 
man  may  be  j^iven  in  evidence  against  him ;  it  shows  the  intention  with  which  he  acts.— 
32  State  Trials,  page  91. 

"  Whatever  proceeds  from  his  mouth."  A  Jbrtiori,  senators,  when  it  i« 
under  his  hand  like  the  seal  of  a  commission,  if  his  declarations  can  be  given, 
may  not  his  acts  ?  I  would  not  have  troubled  the  presiding  officer,  I  would  not 
have  troubled  senators  so  long  upon  this  matter,  had  it  not  been  that  there  may 
be  other  acts  all  clustering  around  this  g^and  conspiracy  which  we  propose,  if 
we  are  permitted,  to  put  in. 

The  CumF  Justice.  The  manager  will  reduce  his  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  simple  question  was,  who  was  Edmund  Cooper? 
I  suppose  my  friends  do  not  mean  to  object  to  that  alone.  The  question  waSi 
do  you  know  him  and  who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We  asked  what  you  intended  to  prove  in  reference  to 
Edmund  Cooper  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  stated  that  at  very  considerable  length.  I 
propose  to  prove  that  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper  took  possession  in  the  Treasuiy 
Department  before  the  30th  of  November,  and  that  he  had  this  oommisaion, 
showing  that  the  President  gave  a  commission  illegally  in  violation  of  the  ten- 
ure-of-office  act  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  The  tennre-of-office  act 
provides  that  "in  such  case  and  in  no  other,"  to  wit,  where  an  officer  has  been 

fuilty  of  misconduct  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  becomes  incapable  or  legally 
isqualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  President  may  suspend  him; 
and  then  the  sixth  section  provides  that — 

The  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  aojr  oommisBion  or  letter  U 
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aatlioritT  for  or  in  respect  to  anj  such  appointment  or  employment,  shall  be  deemed,  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors. 

Therefore  the  very  signing  and  issuing  of  this  commission — the  signing  it, 
if  he  did  not  isae  it ;  the  issuing  of  it,  if  he  did  not  sign  it — there  being  no 
Tacancy  which  is  contemplated  by  the  act,  is  a  crime,  and  another  crime  in  and 
part  of  the  great  conspiracy.  Therefore  the  question  will  be  whether  we  shall 
be  allowed  to  go  into  the  condition  of  Mr.  Cooper.  I  cannot  put  the  whole  of 
my  offer  in  one  question,  because  I  cannot  prove  it  all  by  one  witness. 

The  OuifiF  Justice.  It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  question  to  writing, 
in  order  that  it  may  he  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  will  put  it  rather  in  the  form  of  an  offer  to  prove. 
I  will  write  it  as  an  offer  to  prove,  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  It  is  not  a  question  so  much,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  as  to  who 
Edmund  Cooper  is,  but  what  Edmund  Cooper  has  got  to  do  with  this  case; 
what  the  illegal  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ad  interim^  or  otherwise,  has  to  do  with  this  case;  or  what  the 
appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  Department  has  to  do  with  this  case.     That  is  the  material  inquiry. 

Now,  I  understand  the  learned  manager  to  say  that  the  proof  he  intends  to 
make  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cooper  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  an  illegal 
appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  in  that  the  President  violated  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  violated  the  tenure-of-office  act.  Well,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice,  have  they  given  us  notice  to  come  here  to  defend  any  such  delinquency 
as  that,  if  it  be  a  deliuqiaency  ?  Have  the  House  of  Representatives  impeached 
the  President  for  anything  done  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Chandler,  if  he  was 
removed,  or  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  if  he  was  appointed  in  his  place? 
They  selected  one  instance  of  what  they  claim  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  tenure-of- office  act  in  regard  to  a  temporary  appointment  made 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate ;  and  that  was  the  case  of  General  Thomas, 
and  of  General  Thomas  alone.  As  to  that,  of  course,  we  have  no  objection  to 
their  going  into  evidence,  because  we  have  had  notice  of  it,  and  are  here  ready 
to  meet  it;  but  as  to  any  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  certainly  the  gentlemen  have  no  authority  to  make 
such  a  charge,  because  they  come  here  with  a  delegated  authority  ;  they  come 
here  only  to  make  the  charges  found  good  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  not  the  charges  that  they  choose  to  manufacture  here.  The  managers  have 
no  right  to  amend  these  articles.  They  must  go  to  the  House  even  for  that. 
If  they  choose  to  go  to  the  House  and  get  a  new  article  founded  upon  an  illegal 
act  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  let  them  go,  and  let  us  nave  time  to 
answer  it  ana  to  meet  it. 

So  much  for  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony  as  to  the  illegal  appointment 
of  Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  a  matter  not  charged.  That  is  enpugh.  It  is  a  matter 
they  are  not  authorized  to  charge ;  they  have  no  such  delegated  authority  here. 

What  is  the  next  ground,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  upon  which  they  ask  to  prove 
anything  in  relation  to  Mr.  Cooper?  They  say  they  expect  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Cooper  was  put  into  that  place  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ireasury  by  the 
Presidttit  in  order  to  control  the  disbursement  of  the  moneys  in  that  department. 
That  I  understand  to  be  the  next  ground.  Now,  let  us  see  what  they  have 
charged  about  that.  Here  they  have  got  an  artide  charging  an  illegal  act  of 
the  Fresident  in  reference  to  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money— -article 
eight.  Let  ns  see  what  Mr.  Cooper  has  to  do  with  that. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United   States,  nnmindfdl  of  the  high 
duties  of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office^  with  intent  tmlawfiiUj  to  control  the  disburse 
menta  of  the  monoFs  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Department  of  War, 
on  the  2 1  St  day, of  February — 

Did  a  certain  thing.    What  was  it?     Appoint  Mr.  Cooper?     Give  him 
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authority  to  act  in  any  office  1  No.  He  appointed  Thomas,  and  that  appointment 
ie  the  only  appointment  set  oat  as  the  means  to  control  those  disbursements.  If 
it  was  necessary  to  frame  an  article  founded  upon  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
as  a  means  used  by  the  President  to  get  control  of  these  pnblic  moneys,  was  it 
not  equally  necessary  to  have  an  article  founded  upon  the  same  line  of  conduct 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Cooper  ?    Unquestionably. 

Then,  in  the  eleventh  article,  what  is  there  that  authorizes  the  introduction 
of  this  testimony  ?    That  he  made  certain  speeches.     What  then  ? 

Afterv^ard,  to  wit,  on  the  21  at  daj  of  Febmary,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  WashiDg^n, 
in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  did,  tinlawfcillj  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Con 
Btitntion  that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faitfafmly  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execation  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  regnlating^  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  ofBoes.*' 

That  is  the  unlawful  thing ;  and  how  1 

By  nnlawfalljr  devising^  and  contriving^,  and  attemptinn^  to  devise  and  contrive,  meam 
by  which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  SUnton  from  forth^th  resuming  theftmctions  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton from  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and,  also,  by 'farther  unlaw- 
fully devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contriTo,  means,  then  and  ^ere, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitlea  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes." 

That  is  the  act  which  contains  the  section  requiring  the  orders  for  military 
operations  to  go  through  General  Grant.  That  is  the  means  he  contrived  there 
to  get  Stanton  out.     So  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.     What  further  ? 

And,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man 
efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States.*' 

Now,  what  relevancy  has  the  appointment  of  Cooper  with  the  government  of 
the  rebel  States,  or  with  the  execution  of  the  recoBstruction  acts,  or,  in  fact, 
with  any  offence  charged  in  any  one  of  the  eleven  articles  i 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  consider  the  law  to  be  well  settled 
and  accepted  everywhere  in  this  country  and  England  to-day,  that  wh^e  an 
intent  is  the  subject-matter  of  inquiry  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  other  and  inde- 
pendent acts  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  looking  to  the  same  result,  are  admisfl&ble 
in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that  fact  And  we  go  farther  than 
that.  We  undertake  to  say,  upon  very  high  and  commanding  authority,  not  to  be 
challenged  here  or  elsewhere,  that  it  is  settled  that  such  other  and  independent 
acts,  showing  the  purpose  to  bring  about  the  same  general  result,  although  at 
the  time  of  the  inquiry  the  subject-matter  of  a  separate  indictment,  are  never- 
theless admissible.  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  honor- 
able senators  that  among  other  cases  illustrative  of  the  rule  which  I  have  just 
cited  it  has  been  stated  in  the  books — the  cases  have  been  ruled  first  and  Uien 
incorporated  into  books  of  standard  authorities — ^that  where  a  party,  fcNr  example, 
was  charged  with  shooting  with  intent  to  kill  a  person  named,  it  was  compe- 
tent, in  order  to  show  the  malice,  the  malicious  intent  of  the  act,  to  show  that  at 
another  time  and  place  he  laid  poison.  A  party  is  charged  with  passing  a  coun- 
terfeit note ;  it  is  competent,  in  order  to  prove  the  Mcienter^  to  show  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  other  counterfeit  notes  of  a  different  denomination;  and  the 
rule,  as  stated'  in  the  books,  is,  that  what  is  competent  to  prove  the  wnenUTf  as 
a  general  principle,  is  competent  to  prove  the  intent. 

Now,  wnat  is  the  allegation  in  the  eleventh  article  }  That  this  procedure 
was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  and 
defeating  the  operation  of  that  law.  That  law  stands  with  the  other  legislation 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Sta.Vbbry.  What  law  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  tenure-of-office  act.  That  law  stands  with  the 
other  legislation  of  this  country ;  and  I  undertake  to  say,  without  stopping  to 
cite  the  statutes,  that  by  the  existing  law  of  the  United  States  the  appropria* 
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made  for  the  svpport  of  the  Department  of  War  and  for  ihe  support  of  the 
wcmy  can  only  be  reached  in  the  treasuiy  of  the  nation  through  the  requisitions 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Here  is  an  independent  act  done  by  the 
atcoaed,  as  is  well  said  by  my  associate,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  this  result. 
How  t  By  appointing  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  under  the 
law  and  regulations,  is  authorized  to  act  upon  the  warrants  that  may  be  drawn 
upon  the  treasury  through  that  department  or  any  other  department ;  by  appoint- 
ing a  person,  in  other  words,  to  discharge  the  very  duty  which  he  desires  him 
to  discharge  in  aid  of  his  design ;  and  what  is  that?  That  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Gongress,  and  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  in  pursu- 
ance of  law,  to  wit,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  duly  constituted  such  by 
the  appointment  of  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
may,  nevertheless,  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  by  a  person  acting  as  an  officer, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  dirough  the  requisitions  made  on 
the  treasury  by  his  Secretary  of  War  €td  interim,  appointed  m  the  presence  of 
the  Senate,  in  defiance  of  the  Senate,  and  in  violation  of  the  law. 

If  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  throws  no  light  on  this  subject,  of 
coarse  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  if  it  does,  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it.  If  the  ouestion  stops  with  the  inquiry  who  Edmund  Cooper  is,  oi 
coarse  it  throws  no  light  upon  thia  subject ;  but  if  the  testimony  discloses  such 
relations  with  the  President  and  his  appointment  under  such  circumstances  as 
indicate  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Cooper  to  co-operate  with  the  President  in 
this  general  design,  I  apprehend  it  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  this 
saUect.  And,  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  department,  (and 
if  this  rule  is  to  be  established  that  might  happen  any  hour,  without  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Senate  to  the  contrary  or  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,) 
this  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have  the  control  of  the  whole 
question.  I  am  free  to  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  matter,  if  nothing 
nirther  be  shown  than  the  mere  inquiry  of  the  appointment  of  Cooper,  it  may 
not  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  do  not  so  understand  the  matter*. 
There  is  more  than  that  in  it 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  distinct  proposition 
before  the  Senate,  we  offer  to  prove  that,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  President  unlawfully  appointed  his 
friend  and  theretofore  private  secretary,  Edmund  Cooper,  to  that  position,  as 
one  of  the  means  by  wmich  he  intended  to  defeat  the  tenure  of  civu  office  act 
and  other  laws  of  Congress. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  insert  the  date  in  your  offer  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will,  sir.  [Affcer  a  pause.]  I  have  inserted  a 
date  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  to  the  counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  offer  to  prove  that  after  the  President  had 
determined  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  in  spite  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  President  unlawfully  appointed  his  friend  and  theretofore 
private  secretarv,  Edmund  Cooper,  to  that  position,  as  one  of  the  means  by 
which  he  intended  to  defeat  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act  and  other  laws  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  a  date.  I  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  put  it  on  the  dOth  of  November. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  want  to  have  it  appear  in  relation  to  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Put  in  what  you  have  also,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  tne  learned  counsel  will  allow  me,  I  will  make  my 
offer  as  I  like. 

Mr.  EvARTB.  Undoubtedly.  I  only  asked  you  to  name  the  date.  You  can 
do  as  you  please  about  it 
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't'he  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Secretaiy  will  read  the  propoeition. 

The  Secretary  tead  as  follows : 

We  offer  toprove  that,  afler  the  President  had  determined  on  the  remoyal  of  Mr;  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  there  being  no  raeaney  in  tJM  office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  President  nnlawfully  ^pointed  his  fnend  and 
theretofore  private  secretary,  Edmund  Cooper,  to  that  position,  as  one  of  the  means  by 
'which  he  intended  to  defeat  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act  and  other  laws  of  Congress. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  action  of  the  Senate,  I  think,  was  in  Decemher,  1867. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  February  13. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  January  13. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Yes ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  January  13,  1868 ;  so  that  what  jou  now  offer  was  after  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Oh,  no.  The  President  formed  the  purpose,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  letter  to  General  Grant,  and  as  he  tells  us  in  his  answer,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1867,  when,  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton,  to  suspend  him  indefi- 
nitely ;  to  try  to  see  if  the  Senate  would  not  agree  to  that ;  if  they  would  not, 
then  to  keep  him  suspended  indefinitely,  and  remove  him  as  soon  as  ever  he 
could  get  anybody  to  aid  him.  That  is  our  proposition  of  what  the  evidence 
and  the  claims  of  the  President  show;  he  meant  to  do  that  in  spite  of  what 
happened ;  and  we  say  after  that  intent  was  formed  he  made  the  appointment 
of  Cooper, 

Mr.  Evarts.  After  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  then.  We  want  to  get  at  the 
date ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  desire  to  be  beard 
further! 

Mr.  Evarts.  No,  sir;  but  we  object  to  it.  It  is  not  within  any  article  of 
impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate.  The  question  is,  whether  the  evidence  proposed  by  the  honorable 
managers  shall  be  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  have  the  managers  answer  a  question  before 
the  vote  is  taken. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Will  the  managers  read  the  particular  daoses  of  the  eighth  and  eleventh  articles  to  prove 
which  this  testimonj  is  offered? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  to  prove  the  intent  alleged  in 
the  eighth  article  in  these  words : 

With  intent  nnlawfiillr  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
military  service  and  for  the  Department  of  War. 

He  did  a  certain  act  with  that  intent.  Now,  to  prove  that  intent,  we  show  he 
did  a  certain  other  act  which  would  enable  him  to  control  the  moneys. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  eighth  article  seems  to  say  nothing  about  money. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  eighth  article  reads  : 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  daties 
of  his  office,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  with  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disbuFsemeBts 
of  moneys  appropriated. 

The  Chief  Justice.  What  act  is  charged  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  act  charged  is,  that,  with  that  intent,  he 
appointed  Thomas.  Now,  to  prove  the  intent  with  which  he  appointed  Thomas, 
we  prove  that  he  also  prepared  a  man  who,  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  would  answer  Thomas's  requisitions. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  point,  I  will  read,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  sen- 
ator, from  the  eleventh  article  : 

By  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  meana 
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1>T  which  he  should  pieTont  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  reanmine  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  rerasal  of  the  Senate  to 
concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton from  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  also,  by  further  unlawfully 
devising  and  contriyins,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means,  then  and  there,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  otner  purposes,**  approved  March  ^, 
and,  also,  to  prevent  the  ezebution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  1867. 

He  had  done  what  he  has  been  charged  to  have  done.  And  now,  in  that 
connection,  we  claim  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  carry  out  this 
thing ;  because,  suppose,  looking  forward  to  have  happened  exactly  what  did 
happen,  to  wit,  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  not  give  up  the  War  Department,  then 
the  question  was.  would  Mr.  McCuUoch  answer  the  requisitions  of  Thomas  or 
of  anybody  else  he  should  put  in,  if  Stanton  should  hold  on  ?  It  is  clear  that 
the  President  knew  he  would  not,  because,  although  he  served  a  notice  upon 
McCullocb  to  do  it,  McGulloch  will  not  to-day,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  get 
one  through  Thomas.  Now,  then,  he  gets  Thomas  in  ;  he  must  put  in  some- 
body in  the  Treasury  Department  who  will  obey  Thomas.  Thereupon  he  puts 
Cooper  in ;  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen  he  claims  to  have  the  right 
to  remove  McGulloch ;  and  he  also  claims,  and  has  put  it  in  his  answer,  that 
McGulloch,  as  one  of  his  cabinet,  has  agreed  to  go  at  a  stroke  of  his  pen ;  so  that 
he  has  got  the  whole  army  and  treasury  of  the  Unit^  States  within  his  con- 
trol. It  was  with  intent  to  do  that  that  he  made  the  appointment  of  Gooper ;  and 
to  show  that  it  was  with  that  intent,  we  show,  so  anxious  was  he  to  do  it,  that 
he  did  not  make  the  appointment  lawfully  ;  that  he  first  made  it  when  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session,  by  issuing  a  full  commission ;  then  he  sent  it  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  rejected^  Gooper ;  but  still,  so  bent  was  he  on  having  Gooper  not 
private  secretary,  but  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  where  he  could  con- 
trol the  monevs  of  the  United  States,  that  he  first  appointed  him  <id  interim, 
showing  that  he  got  him  under  the  same  designation  as  Thomas ;  and  the  desig- 
nation shows  something. 

The  Ghief  Justice.  Are  senators  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  request  the  managers  to  answer  a  question  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  Ghair. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by 
the  senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  managers  are  requested  to  saj  whether  they  propose  to  show  that  Cooper  was  appointed 
bj  the  President  in  November,  18G7,  as  a  means  to  obtain  the  unlawful  possession  of  the 
pnblic  money,  other  than  by  the  fact  of  the  appointment  itself  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  certainly  do— is  that  an  answer  ? — more  than  by 
the  appointment  That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  hereafter,  we  propose  to 
ahow  that  he  appointed  him,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Gooper  went  into  the  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  the  office  before  his  appointment  could  by  any  possibility  be 
legal ;  and  that  he  has  been,  we  hope  and  believe  we  shall  show  that  he  has 
been,  controlling  other  public  moneys  since. 

The  Chief  Justice  having  put  the  question  on  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence, 
declared  that  the  negative  appeared  to  prevail, 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  and  they  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  Hbndbrson.  Before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  desire  that  some  testimony  shall 
be  read.    I  send  my  request  to  the  Chair. 
The  Secretary  read  Mr.  Henderson's  request,  as  follows : 

It  is  requested  that  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  Chandler,  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  man- 
ner of  obtaining  money  on  a  requisition  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  can  only  be  read  from  the  notes  of  the  short-band 
reporter;  but  the  witness  can  restate  it 
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Mr.  Hbndbrson.  I  will  inquire  if  the  witness  will  be  permitted  to  restate  itf 

The  Ghikf  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hbndbbson.  My  object  is  to  know  whether  money  can  be  obtained  upon 
the  requisition  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  not  of  the  Secretary  himself;  just 
to  that  point. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Let  him  answer  to  that  very  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Let  him  answer. 

The  Ghibf  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  Answer  the  qnestion  proposed  by  ths 
senator  from  Missouri.    Will  the  senator  state  the  qnestion  to  the  witness  1 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  prefer  that  the  managers  should  do  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Will  you  state  now  whether  the 
Assistant  Secretary  can  sign  warrants  ? 

Mr.  GcRTis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  lliat  is  not  the  question. 

Jfr«  VattBger  Butlbr.  For  the  payment  of  money  ^ 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  question  is,  whether  on  requisitions  of  the  War  Depart* 
ment 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Whether,  upon  the  requisition  of  any  department  of 
the  goTemment,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  sign  warrants  on 
the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  money  ? 

The  Witness.  Until  the  passage  of  a  late  statute,  whenever  the  Seeretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  present  and  acting,  money  could  not  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  upon  the  si^ature  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  An  act 
has  been  passed  within  a  year  allowing  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  to  sign  ooYering- 
in  warrants  and  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  upon  accounts  stated ;  but 
the  practice  still  continues  of  signing  all  customary  warrants  by  the  signature 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  warrants  are  prepared  and  the  initials 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  warrants  placed  upon  them,  and  then 
they  are  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  he  is  present. 

Mr,  Fessenden.  I  ask  that  that  law  may  be  read.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  is  exactly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Do  you  remember  the  date  of' itf 

The  Witness.  It  is  within  a  year.  I  can  mid  it  if  you  give  me  the  statutes 
for  the  last  year. 

'  The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  a  question  to  the  witness  : 
whether  before  the  passage  of  the  act  to  which  he  refers  any  warrant  could  be 
drawn  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  unless  he  was  Acting  Secretary  in  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary  7 

A.  lliere  could  not.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  no  money  could  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  upon  the  signature  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  unless 
when  Acting  Secretary  under  an  appointment  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  When  the  Assistant  Secretary  acts  for  the  Secretary,  does  he  sign  all 
warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  ? 

A.  When  Acting  Secretary,  of  course  he  signs  all  warrants  for  the  payment 
of  money. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  reduce  his  question  to  writing  and 
send  it  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  did  not  understand  that.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  merely 
as  to  the  practice.    I  can  do  it  in  less  time  than  by  writing  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  requires  it  to  be  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  read  the  law  to  which  reference  has  been  made : 

AN  ACT  supplemental  to  an  act  to  establish  the  TroaBory  Department,  approved  Septem- 
ber 2,  1789. 

Be  it  VMcUd  hf  the]8tmaU  and  Hou§e  of  R^n$entati96S  of  the  UwitBd  StMim  of  Awtariea  in 
Congress  assemiled,  That  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury  shall  have  power,  by  an  appoint 
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ment  under  his  band  and  official  seal,  to  delegate  to  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
treasury  authority  to  si^  in  his  stead  all  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  into  the  public 
Treasury  and  all  warrants  for  the  disbursement  from  the  public  treasury  of  money  certified 
by  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  to  be  due  upon  accounts  duly  audited  and 
settled  oy  them;  and  such  warrants  so  signed  shall  be  in  all  oases  of  the  same  yalidity  as  if 
they  had  been  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lumself." 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG  and  others.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  date  is  March  2,  1867,  the  same  date  as  the 
tenare-of-oflice  act. 

A  single  other  qaestion*  which,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  conclosiMi  of  law  than  of 
fact.  (To  the  witness.)  In  case  of  the  removal  or  absence  of  Mr.  McOnlloch 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy,  as  I  understand,  the  Assistant  Secretary  per- 
forms all  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  said  J  doubted  as  to  that  I  was  only  asking  for 
the  practice.    (To  the  witness.)     Is  that  the  practice? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is,  without  an  appointment  as  Acting  Secretary  for 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Gam bron.  I  desired  to  put  a  question,  and  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  to  require  me  to  put  it  in  writing ;  but  I  have  reduced  it  to  writing,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Secretary  r^id  as  follows : 

Can  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  law,  draw  warrants  for  the  pay^ 
ment  of  moneys  by  the  Treasurer  without  the  direction  of  the  Beoretary  of  the  Treasury  7 

The  WiTNBSS.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  I  understand,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary can  sign  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  in  the  cases  specified. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Is  not  that  by  deputation  f  • 

A.  Which  is  presumed  rather  to  be  with  the  assent  and  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Hr.  Gambron.  I  will  ask  another  question  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  be  allowed  to  put  a  question  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Oregon  objects. 

Ur.  Gambbon.  The  question  I  intended  to  ask  was,  has  it  been  the  prac- 
tice  

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  senator  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  (To  the  witness.)  Has  it  been  the  practice  for  him  to 
Bign  warrants  ? 

A.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question  it  has. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Senators,  the  question  is :  Shall  the  evidence  proposed 
by  the  managers  be  received  ? 

Mr.  Fbssendbn.  I  should  like  to  put  a  question  as  soon  as  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  it.  [After  writing.]  There  are  two  questions  which  I  wish  to 
put 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Maine. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Q*  Has  it  been  the  practice  since  the  passage  of  the  law  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  sign 
warrants  unless  speduly  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  7 

Q*  Has  any  Assistant  Secretary  been  authorized  to  sig^  any  warrants  except  such  as  are 
•pecified  in  the  act  T 

The  Witnbss.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  for  an  Assistant  Secretary,  since 
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tLe  pasBage  of  the  act,  to  sign  warrants  except  upon  an  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  for  that  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  authorized  one  of  his  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  to  sign  warrants  of  the  character  described  in  the  act,  and  thej 
have  been  customarily  signed  by  that  Assistant  Secretary  in  all  cases  since  that 
time. 

Hr.  Fbssbndbn.  Now  let  the  second  question  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  second  question  as  follows : 

Q.  Has  any  Assistant  Secretary  been  authorized  to  sign  any  warrants  except  such  as  an 
specified  by  the  act? 

The  Witness.  No  Assistant  Secretary  has  been  authorized  to  sign  warranta 
except  such  as  are  specified  in  this  act,  unless  when  Acting  Secretary. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
offered  on  the  part  of  the  managers  should  be  admitted,  will,  as  your  names  are 
called,  answer  yea;  those  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  nay.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  result  was  announced — ^yeas  33,  nays  26. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  desire  to  know  how  my  name  is  recorded  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  recorded  among  the  yeas. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  That  is  a  mistake.  I  voted  in  the  negative,  and  I  wish 
myself  recorded  correctly. 

The  change  being  made,  the  result  was  announced — ^yeas  22,  nays  27,  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Crajpn, 
Drake,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Yermont,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross, 
Spragiie,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Wilson — 02, 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Backalew,  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolitile,  Edmunds,  FerT7, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghaysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McOree^, 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Nevtr  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sherman, 
Stewart,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Williams — ^27. 

Not  VOTING — Messrs.  Harlan,  Morton,  Saulsbnry,  Wade,  and  Yates — 5. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  yeas  are  22,  the  nays  are  27.  So  the  evidence  ia 
not  received. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  this  witness  at 
present.  We  may  wish  to  call  him  again,  however,  at  another  part  of  the  case, 
when  we  get  along  further,  so  that  we  can  offer  this  in  another  view. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  shall  reserve  our  questions  till  then. 

Charles  A.  Tinker  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name  f 

Answer.  Charles  A.  Tinker. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  Are  you  in  charge  of  any  office  ? 

A.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  in  this  city. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  charge  of  the  mUitaxy  telegraph  office  of  the 
War  Department  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time  ? 

A.  I  can  hardly  tell  from  what  time.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  military  tele- 
graph office  of  the  War  Department  up  to  August,  1867.  I  think  I  was  per- 
sonally in  charge  something  like  a  year.  I  was  connected  with  the  office  for 
something  like  five  years. 

Q.  While  in  charge  of  that  office,  state  whether  a  despatch  from  Lewis  E. 
Parsons,  of  Montgomery^  Alabama,  came  to  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  so,  at  what  date  t 
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A.  I  think  while  in  that  office  I  saw  a  great  many  snch  despatches. 

Q.  What  paper  have  you  in  your  hand  ?  / 

A.  I  have  what  professes  to  be  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Lewis  E.  Parsons, 
Jiontgomery,  Alabama,  addressed  to  "His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 
President." 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  telegram  came  through  the  office  ? 

A.  I  recognize  this  as  being  the  character  of  despatch  which  passed  through, 
or  was  received,  at  the  military  telegraph  office. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  we  must  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Were  there  duplicate  originals  of 
tel^rams  received  kept  at  the  military  telegraph  office  7 

A.  What  is  called  a  press  copy  was  taken  of  each  despatch  before  being 
delivered  from  the  office. 

Q.  Was  such  a  press  copy  taken  of  each  despatch  before  it  was  sent  I 

A.  Not  before  being  sent. 

Q.  The  original  was  kept,  then  ? 

A.  The  original  was  kept  on  file  in  the  office. 

Q.  State  whether,  at  my  request,  you  examined  those  press  copies  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  such  a  despatch  as  I  have  described  among  those  press 


copies 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  copy  it  ? 

A.  I  made  a  copy. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  in  your  hand  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  an  explanation  as  to  that  copy  you  now  have  in  your  hand? 

A.  I  made  a  copy  of  the  despatch,  and  answered  the  summons  of  the  man- 
agers, and  I  placed  the  copy  in  your  hands,  and  I  heard  you  order  your  clerk 
to  make  a  copy  of  that ;  and  sdTter  a  short  time  the  clerk  returned  with  that 
copy,  and  read  the  copy  which  he  had  made,  and  you  returned  to  me  the  copy 
I  had  made. 

Q.  Have  you  that  copy  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Very  well ;  produce  the  original  despatch  and  the  copy  both. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  **  original  despatch/'  I  under- 
stood this  was  a  despatch  received  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  The  original  press  copy  is  meant. 

The  Witness.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  the  original  press  copy.  ( Pro- 
ducing a  bound  letter-book,  the  pages  of  which  were  press  copies  of  de.s patches.] 

Q.  Have  you  that  original  press  copy  1 

A.  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Bead  from  it,  please, 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Let  us  see  what  it  is. 

[The  book  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  wish  to  ask  a  preliminary  question.  (To  the  witness.) 
Did  yon  make  this  press  copy  yourself? 

A  The  press  copy  is  made  by  the  clerk.  The  telegram  is  written  by  one 
of  the  operators. 

Mr.  Evarts.  By  you  t 

The  Witness.  Not  by  me  personally. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object. 

Mr.  Evarts.  This  book  does  not  prove  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  understand  the  objection,  if  there  is  any, 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  do  not  understand  that  a  telegraph  company's  books  prove 
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themselyefl  like  a  record.    You  bring  so  living  witness  that  verifies  anythiD^ 
here.  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  pass  from  this  for  a  moment.  (To  the  witness.) 
Do  you  remember,  as  an  act  of  memory,  whether  such  a  tdeg^m  as  that  passed 
through  the  office  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  this  despatch  having  passed  through  the  office;  I 
cannot  take  my  oath  that  I  remember  the  particular  despatch. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  yon  have  an  original  despatch  of  the  same  date 
signed  "Andrew  Johnson  1" 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Produce  it. 

A.  I  have  a  book  in  which  the  despatch  is  filed.  (Producing  a  bomid  letter- 
book  on  the  pages  of  which  were  pasted  despatches.) 

Q.  Are  you  so  familiar  with  the  signature  of  Andrew  Johnaon  as  to  know 
whether  that  is  his  name  signed  to  it  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  to  be  his  signature ;  I  am  very  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind  as  to  that  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  this  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  and  yon  have  just  produced,  tbe 
record  book  of  the  United  States  military  telegraph  of  the  executive  office 
wherein  original  despatches  are  put  on  record? 

A.  It  is  the  book  in  which  the  original  despatches  were  filed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  despatch  passed  through  the  office  to  Lewis 
E.  Parsons  ? 

A.  I  do  know  from  the  marks  it  contains. 

Mr.  GuBTis.  That  id  an  inference. 

The  Witness.    I  can  answer  that.    I  saw  the  despatch  in  the  office. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  And  it  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  sent  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stan  BB  a  v.  Now,  let  us  see  the  despatch.  [The  book  was  handed  to 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent  and  examined  by  them.]  This  is  very  good 
reading ;  but  will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  object  of  this  testimony  ?  We  like 
the  document ;  but  what  is  the  object  of  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bui'LBR.  Do  you  object  to  this  document,  whatever  the  object  is? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  object  until  we  know  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  that  I  put  now  is  simply  whether  you 
object  to  the  vehicle  of  proof? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  it  is  proper  to  read  it  at  all,  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  proved. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  proceeded  from  the  President,  and  therefore  it  is  proved. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  January  17,  1867;  the  same  date  with  Parsone'e 
despatch. 

Mr.  Stanber V.  Now,  the  object  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  yet,  sir.  (To  the  witness.)  On  the  same  day 
that  this  is  dated  do  you  find  in  the  records  of  the  department  a  press  copy  of 
a  despatch  from  Lewis  E.  Parsons  to  which  this  is  in  answer  ? 

A.  I  find  in  the  press  copy  book  a  copy  of  a  despatch  which  that  was  in 
answer  to. 

Mr.  Evarts.  How  does  that  appeal"? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  appears  because  the  witness  has  sworn  to  it 

Mr.  Evarts.  If  it  is  an  answer,  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Again  I  must  reply,  if  the  question  is  put  to  mc'how 
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it  appears,  he  has  sworn  that  it  is  an  answer.  (To  the  witness.)  Now,  what 
was  this  telegraph  office?  The  heading  of  the  despatch  is  "  United  States 
Militaiy  Telegraph."  Was  this  telegaaph  under  the  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment t 

A.  At  that  time  it  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department. 

Q.  Where  were  the  hooks  kept } 

The  Witness.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  lines? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  mean  the  lines.  I  mean  the  office ;  was  it  in 
the  War  Department  building  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  were  the  officers  employes  of  the  War  Department  t 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Were  the  records  of  its  doings  at  that  office  kept  in  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  And  are  these  books  and  these  papers  produced  from  the  War  Depart 
ment? 

A  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  now  ? 

A.  They  come  from  the  War  Department  through  the  telegraph  office;  it  has 
the  original  despatches  of  the  War  Department. 

Q.  They  came  to  the  telegraph  office  from  the  War  Department  i 

A.  Yes»  sir. 

Q.  They  came  originally  as  records  from  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  From  the  War  Department  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  I  bring  them  h^e. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  submit  now  to  the  Senate  thai  I  propose  to  use  in 
evidence,  if  it  is  otherwise  competent,  the  despatch  of  Lewis  £.  Parsons  to 
which  Andrew  Johnson  made  reply.  leaving  proved  what  I  have  proved,  is 
there  any  objection — I  mean  now  as  to  the  vehicle  of  evidence  simply,  not  as  to 
the  competency  of  the  contents  1 

Mr.  EvARTS.  On  that  point  in  this  present  case,  although  we  regard  the 
proof  of  Mr.  Parsons's  despatch  as  incompetent  and  insufficient,  we  shall  waive 
any  objection  of  that  kind,  and  the  question  may  now  stand  upon  the  compe 
tency  of  the  proof. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  On  the  question  of  relevancy,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  and  competency ;  its  admissibilitv  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Admissibility  of  the  proof  of  the  contents  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes.  We  have  had  no  notice  to  produce  the  original,  but  we 
care  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr.  To  that  I  answer  we  have  the  original  here. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No ;  but  the  original  of  Mr.  Parsons's  despatch  delivered  to  the 
President.  We  have  had  no  notice  to  produce  that ;  we  know  nothing  about 
it;  but  we  waive  that.  Now,  we  inquire  in  what  view  and  under  what  article 
these  despatches  dated  prior  to  the  civil-tenure  act  are  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  In  order  that  the  Senate  acting  both  as  court  and  jury 
may  understand  whether  these  papers  are  admissible  in  evidence,  it  becomes 
necessary,  with  the  leave  of  the  President  and  the  Senate,  to  read  them  de  bene 
esse,  in  order  that  we  may  show  how  they  become  competent. 
'  Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  object  to  your  reading  them  de  bene  esse. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  despatch  of  Mr.  Parsons  is  : 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  January  17,  18G7. 

Legislature  in  session.  Efforts  making  to  reconsider  vote  on  constitational  amendment. 
Report  from  Washington  says  it  is  prolmble  an  enabling  act  will  pass.  We  do  not  know 
what  to  believe.    I  mid  nothing  here. 

LEWIS  E.  PAE80NS. 

Exchange  Hotel 
His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
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The  response  is : 

United  States  Military  Telegraph,  Executive  Office, 

Washington t  D.  C,  January  17,  1867. 

What  possible  |rood  can  be  obtained  bj  reconsidering  tbe  constitntional  amendment?  I 
know  of  none  in  the  present  postnre  of  afiairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals  in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  diaracter  of  onr 
government  by  enabling  acts  or  otherwise.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  eventn- 
ally  uphold  all  who  have  patriotism  and  couraee  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  who  place 
their  confidence  in  the  people.  There  should  be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
honest  in  their  determination  to  sustain  the  several  coordinate  departments  of  the  government 
in  accordance  with  its  original  design. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Montgomery^  Alabama. 

I  have  no  farther  call,  after  having  read  these  despatches,  so  that  they  may  be 
seen  of  the  Senate,  to  argue  the  question  whether  this  is  competent  evidence 
upon  articles  charging  Andrew  Johnson  with  attempting  to  overthrow  the  acts 
of  Congress,  to  oppose  their  validity,  and  to  bring  its  legislation  into  contempt 
It  is  either  under  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  article  quite  competent. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  tenth  is  confined  to  the  President's  speeches.  It  alludes 
to  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Speeches,  not  telegrams. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  reminded  by  the  learned  counsel  .that  that  article 
refers  to  speeches  and  not  telegrams.  I  know  it ;  but  with  what  intent  were 
those  speeches  made?  For  what  purpose  were  they  made?  They  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  airaying  the  country  against  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  its  lawful  acts,  and  to  bring  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt.  Now,  I 
am  upon  the  point  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  array  the  people  against  the 
lawful  acts  of  Congress  and  to  "  destroy  the  regard  and  respect  of  all  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and  legislative  power  thereof,"  and 
*'  to  excite  the  odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  tbe  United  States 
against  Congress  and  the  laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted.*' 

We  must  go  back  a  moment,  if  the  Senate  please,  and  I  shall  take  but  a 
moment,  because  I  think  this  is  too  clear  for  argument.  The  President  had 
gone  forward  in  August  and  September,  1866,  declaring  everywhere  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  do  what  it  was  proposing  to  do.  Congress  had  proposed 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  the  people  of  the  States,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  that  constitutional  amendment  from  being  accepted,  every  possible 
contumely  was  thrown  upon  Congress  and  every  possible  step  taken  to  prevent 
its  acceptance,  and  this  is  one  of  the  steps. 

I  will  not  argfie  further  under  that  proposition.  Then  the  eleventh  article 
charges  that  "  intending  to  deny  the  power  of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  to 
propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  he  did  declare 
so  and  so.  We  find  with  that  intent  that  when  Congress  had  passed  an  act  for 
the  pacification  of  the  southern  States  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  in 
the  shape  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  when  that  was  being 
considered  by  the  southern  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  his 
high  position,  was  absolutely  telegraphing  to  the  legislature,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  those  States  when  they  were  asking  for  advice,  urging  them  not  to 
accept  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  care  to  argue  this  any 
further. 

Mr.  Evarts.  If  we  understand  the  honorable  managers  aright,  this  evidence 
is  supposed  to  be  relevant  and  competent  only  in  reference  to  the  crimes  charged 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  articles.  Is  that  so  ?  Was  that  your  proposition,  Mr. 
Butler  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  My  proposition  is  that  it  is  relevant  under  those.  I 
have  made  no  proposition  as  to  the  rest 

Mr.  Evarts.  xou  did  not  name  any  others. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  did  not  tbiDk  it  necessarj. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Very  well ;  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider  any  others. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well ;  we  are  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Now,  if  the  Chief  Justice  and  senators  will  give  their  attention 
to  the  tenth  article,  it  will  be  found  that  the  entire  charge  there  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent— 

I>esigniiig  and  infcendlDg  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  and  powers  of  Congress,  did 
attempt  to  brinfi^  into  disgprace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt,  and  reproach,  tiie  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  theseTeral  branches  thereof,  to  impair  and  destroy  the  regard  and  respect  of 
all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and  legislative  power  thereof,  (which 
all  officers  of  the  government  ought  inviolablj  to  preserve  and  maintain,;  and  to  excite  the 
odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against  Coagress  and  the 
laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted. 

That  is  the  entire  purview  of  the  intent.  Now,  the  only  acts  charged  as 
done  with  this  ii^tent  are  the  delivery  of  a  speech  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
August,  1866,  and  two  speeches,  one  at  St.  Louis  and  the  other  at  Cleveland, 
in  September,  1866.    .The  article  conjcludes  that  by  means  of  these  utterances — 

Said  Andrew  Johnson  has  brought  the  high  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
into  contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace,  to  the  g^eat  scandal  of  all  good  citizens,  whereby 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  commit,  and  was  then  and  there 
guilty  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

That  is  the  gravamen  of  the  crime ;  that  he  brought  the^  presidential  office 
into  scandal  by  these  speeches  made  with  this  intent.  Senators  will  judge  from 
the  reading  of  this  telegram,  dated  in  January,  1867,  whether  that  supports  the 
principal  charge  or  intent  of  his  derogating  from  the  credit  of  Congress  or  bring- 
ing the  presidential  office  into  discredit. 

The  eleventh  article  has  for  its  substantive  charge  nothing  but  the  making  of 
the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August,  186(3,  saying  that  by  that  speech  he  declared 
and  affirmed — 

In  substance,  that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  w^as  not  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  .power  under  the 
same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  Statos,  thereby  denying,  and 
intending  to  deny,  that  the  legislation  of  said  Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him, 
the  aaid  Andrew  Johnson,  except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same,  and,  also, 
thereby  denying,  and  intending  to  deny,  the  power  of  the  said  thirty-ninth  Congress  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  said  declara- 
tion— 

That  is,  in  pursuance  of  the  speech  made  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1866—  ' 

The  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  2l8t 
day  of  Februarv,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did, 
iinlawfuUy,  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  X)f  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,*^  passed  March  H,  1867 — 

Which  was  after  the  date  of  this  despatch — 

By  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by 
^v-hich  he  shoold  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  ^ 

The  court  will  consider  whether  this  despatch  touches  that  subject. 

And  also  by  further  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  alid  con- 
trive, m^ans,  then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  ot  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  ot  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  March  2, 1867 ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled 
''An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  tne  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2, 1867. 

Also,  after  the  date  of  this  despatch.     It  is  under  one  or  the  other  of  these 
181  P 
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two  articles  that  this  despatch  is,  in  its  date  and  in  its  substance,  supposed  to  be 
relevant.     I  will  read  it : 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  17,  1867. 

What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  by  reconsidering  the  constitutional  amendment  ?  I 
know  of  none  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals  in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  character 
of  our  government  by  euabliDg  acts  or  otherwise.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will 
eventually  uphold  all  who  have  patriotism  and  courage  to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  and 
who  place  their  confidence  in  the  people.  There  should  be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  thc«« 
who  are  honest  In  their  determination  to  sustain  the  several  co-ordinate  departments  of  the 
government  in  accordance  with  its  original  design. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Montgomery^  Alabama,  , 

There  is  nothing  here  pertinent  in  depreciation  of  Congress,  nothing  that 
tendi^  to  the  scandal  'of  the  presidential  office,  nothing  that  has  relation  to  the 
defeat  of  laws  not  then  passed,  and  not  possible  to  be  the  subject  of  crime  or 
misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  President  in  resisting  or  opposing;  and  we  find 
nothing  whatever  in  these  transactions — if  introduced  undoubtedly  leading  into 
a  wide  field  of  inquiry — that  touches  any  crime,  or  any  intent,  or  any  purpose 
mentioned  'in  these  articles. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout  well.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  if  this  eiridence  is 
admissible  under  either  of  the  articles — ^and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  admissible 
under  both  the  tenth  and  eleventh — ^it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is  enough 
that  we  show  it  to  be  admissible  under  one ;  and  tfherefore  I  treat  the  proposi- 
tion to  introduce  this  evidence  under  the  eleventh  article  only — ^from  which  I 
think  it  must  appear  to  senators  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  this  point.  If 
attention  be  given  to  the  eleventh  article  it  will  be  seen  that  we  charge  that  the 
President  did — 

On  the  18th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  public  speech,  declare  and  affirm,  in  substance,  that  the  39th  Congiess  of 
the  United  States  was  not  a  Con^rress  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Conbtiiution 
to  exerctfie  legislative  power  under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of  oqIt 
part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying  and  intending  to  deny  that  the  legislation  of  said  Con- 
gress was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  and  al^  thereby  denying  and  inten^ne  ta  denv 
the  power  of  the  39th  Congress  to  propose  amendments  \o  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuituil 
States — 

■    Tiie  very  subject  of  these  telegraphic  despatches — 

And  in  pursuance  of  said  declaration,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  Fehruary,  A.  D.  18t>8 — 

Which  we  understand  ih  include  all  these  dates  between  the  time  when  the 
declaration  which  is  the  basis  of  this  article,  to  wit,  August  18,  1866,  up  to  and 
including  the  21st  of  February,  1868',  so  that  all  that  period  is  open  to  us  for 
the  introduction  of  testimony  showing  the  transactions  of  the  President  on  this 
point — 

On  the  2 1  St  day  of  Febmanr,  A.D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  did,  unlawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  that  he 
should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  by 
unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by  ^\hioh 
he  should  prevent  Edv^  M.  Stanton  from  fortuwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the  office  vf 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur 
in  the  suspeuBion  theretofore  made  by  suid  Andrew^  Joimson  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  fri<m 
said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War;  and,  also,  by  further  imlawfully  devis- 
ing and  conti'iving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive  means,  then  and  there,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  suppoit  of  the  anny 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  March  2,  18l>7'; 
and,  also,  to  pri^ent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  States,'*  passed  llarch  2, 1867. 

Herein  we  see  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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PreBident  in  sending  out  this  telegram.  Here  was  Mr.  Parsons,  who  is  known 
upon  public  fame  to  have  been  the  provisional  governor  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  year  1865  and  1866,  a  man  of  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
who  asks  the  President's  opinion  upon  the  very  matter  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  rebel  States.     He  says  : 

Lie{>;i8latiure  in  session.    Efforts  making  to  reconsider  vote  on  constitutional  amendment, 
fieport  from  Washington  says  it  is  probable  an  enabling  act  will  pass. 

Which,  undoubtedlv,  related  to  those  acts  which  have  come  to  be  called  acts 
for  the  government  of  the  rebel  States,  enabling  acts ;  measures  of  Congress, 
by  and  through  which  these  States  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Union.    He  asks 
*  the  opinion  of  the  President  as  to  what  they  shall  do.     He  says: 

W^  do  not  know  what  to  believe. 
T^ow,  what  does  the  President  say? 
What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  by  reconsidering  the  constitutional  amendment  7 

^  Which  had  been  rejected. 

I  know  of  none  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals — 

Here  is  the  gist  of  the  offence  of  this  particular  telegraphic  despatch,  and 
showing,  also,  wherein  it  applies  under  the  charge  contained  in  the  eleventh 
article.  We  set  forth  in  the  eleventh  article  that  in  August,  1866,  he  had 
charged  that  Congress  was  not  a  constitutional  body  representing  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.  In  this  despatch  he  speaks  of  Congress,  because  he  can  refer 
to  no  other  set  of  men,  as  a  *'  set  of  individuals."     He  says : 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals — 

Thus  characterizing  Congress  as  a  set  of  individuals,  which  is  seen  in  what 
he  says  in  regard  to  them — 
in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  character  of  our  government  by  enabling  acts  or  otherwise. 

And  we  say  that  herein  we  have  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the  President  to  * 
defeat  the  will  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  reconstruction 
laws,  which  is  precisely  the  offence  charged  against  him  in  the  eleventh  article 
preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  reminded,  too,  that  the  origi- 
nal reconstruction  act  provides  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
as  one  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  or  coincident  with  the  right  of  a  State 
organized  under  the  reconstruction  laws  to  be  admitted  to  representation  in 
Congress. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  to  say  any- 
thing further? 

Mr.  EvARTS  and  Mr.  Curtis.  Nothing  farther. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  wish,  if  the  presiding  officer  will  allow  me,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  known  as  the  recon- 
struction act,  which  is  the  act  described  in  the  eleventh  article,  which  provides  : 

And  when  snch  constitution  shall  be  ratified  bj  a  maioritj  of  the  persons  voting  on  the 
question  of  ratification  who  are  qualified  as  electors  for  delegates,  and  when  such  constitu*- 
tion  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  examination  and  approval,  and  Congress 
shall  have  approved  the  sane,  and  when  said  State,  bj  a  vote  of  its  legislature  elected  under 
said  constitution,  shall  have  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu|ion  of  the  United  States 
proposed  by  the  thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  known  as  article  fourteen,  and  when  said  article 
shall  have  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  said  State  shall  be  entitled 
to.representation  in  Congress,  and  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  admitted  therefrom 
on  their  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law. 

Bo  that  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  article  is  a  part  of  the  reconstruction 

acts.  ^ 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  to  be  heard 
further? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  offer  a  question  to  the  managers. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  q^uestion  offered  by  the  senator  from  Michigan  will 
be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Whut  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Parsons's  despatch  ? 
^  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  can.  answer.  There  was  but  one  amendment  at 
that  time  pending  before  the  country,  and  that  was  known  as  the  fourteenth 
article,  the  one  concerning  which  I  have  just  read,  and  which  is  required  to  be 
adopted  by  every  State  legislature  before  the  State  can  be  admitted  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  managers  offer  in  support  of  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  two  telegraphic  messages,  one  signed  bj 
Lewis  E.  Parsons,  and  one  signed  by  Andrew  Johnson.  The  question  is,  is  the 
evidence  proposed  on  ^he  part  of  the  managers  admissible  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  27,  nays 
17  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morgan^  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Boss,  Sherman,  Sprague,*  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Willey,  and  Wilson-7-27. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doblittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Frelin^hnysen,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  TYnmbull, 
Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Williams — 17. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morton, 
Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates — 10. 

So  the  evidence  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  suppose  that  the  despatches  need  not  be  read  again ; 
they  have  been  read  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  we  waive  the  further  reading. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  hour  of  five  having  arrived,  I  move 
that  the  court  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  declared  that  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to-. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  call  for  a  division, 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  result  has  been  announced.  It  is  too  late  to  call 
for  a  division. ' 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  question  was  not  understood,  I  think. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  question  will  be  put  again. 

The  question  being  put  again,  the  Chief  Justice  declared  that  the  motion 
appeared  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Conness  and  Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  22,  nays  22 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon.  Doolittle, 
Fowler,  Frelinghnysen,  Henderson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Pattenon  of 
Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,"  and  Willey — 22^ 

Nays— Messrs.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Feasendeu. 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Boss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 22. 

Not  VOTINO—Messrs.  Bayard,  Ferry,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Mortpn, 
Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates—lO. 

The  Chibk  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  22,  and  the  nays  are  22. 
The  Chief  Justice  votes  in  the  affirmative.  The  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,*  stands  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock*. 
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Friday,  April  3,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  five 
minutes  past  12  o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

^he  managers  of-  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

Th6  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Commi^ee  of  the  Whole,  headed  hj  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  up  the  proposition 
which  I  offered  yesterday,  to  amend  the  seventh  rule,  and  have  a  vbte  upon  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  will  be  considered  as  before  the  Senate 
unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Let  it  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Amend  the  seventh  role  by  adding  the  following : 

Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  najs  be 
demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present  or  requested  by  the  presicung  officer,  when 
the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
the  yeas  and  nays  being  taken  upon  the  request  of  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNG.  Not  having  heard  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Vermont, 
I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  seventh  rule  as  it  is  now,  which  is  not  before  us, 
and  which  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  anything  about. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  seventh  rule. 

The  Secretary.  The  seventh  rule  is  as  follows: 

VII.  The  presidinjir  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding 
while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  tryine  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during 
the  trial  not  otherwise  specie^tly  proviaed  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  may 
rule  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  which  rnlin^  shall  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  fornaal  vote  be 
taken  thereon,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  may,  at 
his  option,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  the  following  to  the  rule : 

Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer,  when 
the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Vennont. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  to  the  rule  will  be  so  modified  if  there 
be  no  objection.     (To  the  chief  clerk.)     Read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  amendment  as  modified,  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  rule  seven  insert: 

Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  when  the  same  shall  be  taken. 

The  amendment  to  the  rules,  as  modified,  .was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Drake.  I  move  that  the  rules,  as  now  amended,  be  printed  for  the  nse  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  proceed  with  their  evidence. 

.  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Before  putting  any  question  to  Mr.  Tinker,  the  witness 
under  examination  at  the  adjournment,  I  will  put  in  a  single  paper  with  the  leave 
of  the  court.  The  paper  is  a  "  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
communicating  to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  showing  the 
proceedings  under  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  of 
tjie  13th  instant,  requesting  the  President  to  submit  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Stanberv.   What*  article  is  that  ?     What  date  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  folirteenth  article.  The  document  is  dated  Jane 
22,  1866.  It  is  the  same  article  to  which  the  despatch  related.  We  offer  it  in 
order  to  show  to  what  the  despatch  referred. 

(The  document  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.) 

Mr.  Stanbery,  (returning  it.)  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  do  not  see  the  particu- 
lar relevancy  of  this  message  to  any  article  which  we  are  called  upon  to  answer. 
However,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman  reading  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  Clerk,  will  you  read  the  message  ? 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States ^  communicating  to  fAi  Senate  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate,  showing  the  proceedings  under  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  tveo  housfs 
of  Congress  of  the  ]^hinstantj  requesting  the  President  to  submit  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  an. additional  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaxives  : 

I  submit  to  Congress  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  18th  instant,  respecting  a  submission  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
of  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
report  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had,  on  the  liith  instant,  transmitted  to  the  governors  of 
the  several  States  certified  copies  of  the  joint  resolution  passed  on  the  13th  instant,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  , 

Even  in  ordinary  times  any  question  of  amending  the  Constitution  must  be  justly  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance.  This  importance  is  at  the  present  time  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  joint  resolution  was  not  submitted  by  the  two  houses  for  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  of  the  thirty-six  States  which  constitutes  the  Union  eleven  are  excluded  froQ 
representation  in  either  house  of  Congress,  althouj^h,  with  the  single  exception  of  Texas, 
they  have  been  entirely  restored  to  all  their  functions  as  States,  in  conformity  with  the 
organic  law  of  the  laud,  and  Jiave  appeared  at  the  national  capital  by  senators  ana  represen- 
tatives who  have  applied  for  and  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  vacant  seats.  Nor  have  tbc 
sovereign  people  of  the  nation  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  upon 
the  important  questions  which  the  amendment  involves.  Grave  doubts,  therefore,  mar 
naturally  and  justly  arise  as  to  whether  the  action  of  Congress  is  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  and  whether  State  legislatures,  elected  without  reference  to  such  an 
issue,  should  bo  called  upon  by  Cong^ss  to  decide  respecting  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment 

Waiving  the  question  as  to  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  proceedings  of  Congfress  n]x>n 
the  joint  resolution  proposing  the  amendment,  or  as  to  the  merits  of  the  article  which  it  sub- 
mits, through  the  executive  department,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
observe  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  detailed  in  the  accompanying  report, 
are  to  be  considered  as  purely  ministerial,  and  in  no  sense  whatever  committing  the  Execu- 
tive to  an  approval  or  a  recommendation  of  the  amendment  to  the  State  legislatures  or  to  tho 
people.  On  the  contrary,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitntion, 
as  well  as  of  the  interests  of  national  order,  harmony,  and  union,  and  a  due  defei^nce  for  an 
enlightened  public  judgment,  may  at  this  time  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether  any  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  proposed  by  Congress,  and  pressed  upon  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  for  final  decision,  until  after  the  admission  of  such  loyal  senators  and  rep 
resentatives  of  the  now  unrepresented  States  as  have  been  or  as  may  hereafter  be  chosen  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  22,  1866. 
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Department  of  State,  ff^oMhingion,  June  20,  1866. 

The  Secretaiy  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  concnrrent  reaolution  of  the  two  houses 
of  Con^ss  of  the  18th  instant  in  the  following*  words:  **  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  transmit  forthwith  to  the  executives  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  copies  of  the  article  of  amendment  proposed  by  CcCigress  to  the  State  legislatures,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  passed  June  13^  1866,  respecting  citizenship, 
the  basis  of  representation,  disqualification  for  office,  and  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the. 
United  States,  &c.,  to  the  end  that  the  said  States  may  proceed  to  act  upon  the  said  article 
of  amendment,  and  that  he  request  the  executive  of  each  State  that  may  ratify  said  amend- 
ment to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  certified  copy  of  such  ratification,"  has  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report,  namely :  that  on  the  16th  instant  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Enrolled  Bills,  brought  to  this  department  and 
deposited  therein  an  enrolled  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  which  was  thereupon 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  deposited  among  the  rolls  of  the  department,  a  copy 
of  which  is  hereunto  annexed.  Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  I6th  instant,  in 
conformity  with  the  proceeding  which  was  adopted  by  him  in  1865  in  regard  to  the  then  pro- 
posed and  afterward  adopted  congressional  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  transmitted  certibed  conies  of  the  annexed  res- 
olution to  the  governors  of  the  several  States,  together  with  a  certincate  and  circular  letter. 
A  copy  of  both  of  these  communications  is  hereunto  annexed. 
Respectfully  submitted : 

WH-LIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  President. 

[Circular.] 

Department  of  State, 

fVashiii£ton,  June  16,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  an  attested  copy  of  a  resolution  of  Congress,  proposing 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  a  fourteenth  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  decisions  of  the  several  legislatures  upon  the  subject  are  required  by  law  to  be 
communicated  to  this  department. 

An  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this  communication  is  requested  by  your  excellen- 
ej*8  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Stau  of . 

United  States  op  America, 

Department  of  State. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  comet  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  annexed  is  a  true  copy  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress,  entitled 
"  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  the 
QTif^nal  of  which  resolution,  received  to-day,  is  on  file  in  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  16th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninetieth. 

[seal.!         •  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

[Concurrent  resolution  received  at  Department  of  State,  June  16, 18661  ] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved  by  tXk  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhledj  (two-thirds  of  both  houses  concurring,)  That  the  following  article  be 
proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as 
part  of  the  Constitution,  namely : 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Bepresentatiyes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians 
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not  taxed.  Bat  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Preflident 
and  Vice-President*  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  tl» 
male  inhabitants  of  such  State  being  twenty -one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  exoept  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  Presideot 
and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial 
officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  id 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof! 
But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including 
debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume 
or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  ihcurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  anv  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations, 
and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  tp  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
vLsions  of  this  article. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
LA  FAYETTE  S.  FOSTER, 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

Attest: 

Edward  McPherson, 

CUrk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

J.  W.  Forney,  •  • 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

[To  which  is  appended  the  certificate  of  J.  W.  Forney,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  dated  Apiil  2, 1868,  that  the  foregoing  are  trae  extracts  from  the  records 
of  the  Senate.] 

Charles  A.  Tinker's  examination  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  You  told  us  yesterday  you  were  manager  of  the  "Western  Union 
telegraph  office.  Have  you  from  that  office  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
speech  which  was  telegraphed  to  the  country  or  any  portion  of  \the  country,  as 
made  by  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866  ?  if  so,  produce  it. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  will  state  that  we  have  not  beard  the  question  put  by  the  hon- 
orable manager. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  manager  will  be  good  enough  to  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  whether,  being  agent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  you  have  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  se  speech  which 
was  telegraphed  over  that  line,  made  by  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1866 ;  if  so,  produce  it. 

•Answer.  I  have  the  files  of  the  Associated  Press  despatches  sent  Qn  that  day, 
containing  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  President. 
[Producing  a  roll  of  manuscript] 

Q.  From  the  course  of  business  of  the  office  are  you  enabled  to  state  whether 
this  was  sent  ? 

A.  It  has  the  "  sent"  marks  put  upon  all  despatches  sent  over  the  line* 

Q.  And  this  is  the  original  manuscript  1 

A.  That  is  the  original  manuscript  telegraphed. 

Q.  By  what  association  was  this  speech  telegraphed  ? 

A.  By  the  Associated  Press,  by  their  agent  in  the  city  of  "Washington. 

Mr.  CuRTi<«.  We  must  object  to  this,  General  Butler.  He  says  it  has  a 
mark  on  it.  He  does  not  say  he  put  the  mark  on  it,  or  that  he  knows  that  any- 
thing was  done,  thus  far. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  tbe  witness.)  Can  yon  tell  me,  sir,  to  what  extent 
over  the  country  the  telegraphic  messages  sent  by  the  Associated  Press  go  ? 

A.  I  suppose  they  go  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  I  cannot  state  positively. 
They  are  telegraphed  direct  from  Washington  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
^Baltimore,  there  addressed  to  the  agents  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  from  New 
York  they  are  distributed  through  the  country. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  is 
yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  will  not  detain  you,  Mr.  Tinker. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  can  step  down  for  the  present,  Mr.  Tinker ;  but 
do  not  leave. 

Jambs  B.  Sheridan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Your  whole  name,  Mr.  Sheridan  ? 

A.  James  Bernard  Sheridan? 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  a  stenographer. 

Q.  Where  employed  ? 

A.  At  present  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866 1 

A.  I  was  a  stenographer. 

Q.  State  whether  you  reported  a  speech  of  the  President  on  the  18  th  of 
August,  1866,  in  the  East  Room  of  the  President's  Mansion. 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  Have  you  the  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  that  speech  ?  ^ 

A.  I  have ;  [producing  a  note-book  containing  short-hand  notes.] 

Q.  Did  you  tt^ke  down  that  speech  correctly  as  it  was  given  ? 

A.  I  did,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  How  long  experience  have  you  had  as  a  reporter] 

A.  Some  fourteen  years  now. 

Q.  Did  you  write  out  that  speech  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  wrote  out  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  the  Presidential  Mansion. 

Q.  Who  was  present? 

A.  There  were  several  reporters  present — ^Mr.  Glephane,  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  What  Glephane  1     Do  you  remember  his  first  name  ? 

A.  James,  I  think,  is  his  first  name. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Smith? 

A.  Francis*  H.,  I  believe,  is  his  name. 

Q.  The  official  reporter  of  tlie  House? 

A.  At  that  time,  I  believe,  he  was  connected  with  the  House. 

Q.  WhAelse? 

A.  I  think  Colonel  Moore  was  in  the  room  part  of  the  time ;  I  do  not  know 
that  he  was  in  all  tHe  time. 

Q.  What  Colonel  Moore  ?     .  ' 

A.  The  President's  private  secretary,  William  G. 

Q.  After  it  was  written  out,  what,  if  anything,  was  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  says  he  wrote  a  part. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  part  that  you  wrote  out? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  Mr.  Moore  took  it.  I  was  very  sick  at  the  time, 
and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Yon  think  Mr.  Moore  took  it  ? 

A.  I  think  either  he  or  Mr.  Smith  took  it,  as  I  wrote  out  my  share  of  it 
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We  divided  it  among  us  ;  Mr.  Glephane,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  wrote  oat  the  speech, 
I  think. 

Q.  Look  at  that  mannscript,  [handing  to  the  witness  the  manuscript  pro- 
duced by  G.  A.  Tinker,]  and  see  whether  you  recognize  your  handwriting. 

The  Witness,  (having  examined  the  manuscript.)  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recog- 
nize any  of  the  writing  here  as  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  since  written  out  from  your  notes  any  portion  of  the  speech  as 
you  reported  it  ? 

A.  I  wrote  out  a  couple  of  extracts  from  it. 

Q.  (Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  Is.  that  your  writingi 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  what  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  a  correct  transcript  of  that 
speech  made  from  your  notes  1 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  When  was  that  written  ? 

A.  It  was  written  when  I  appeared  before  the  board  of  managers. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  put  your  initials  upon  it  ?  (The  witness 
marked  it  J.  B.  S  ) 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  is 
yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Standbrv.  Have  you  got  through  with  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  said  the  witness  was  yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Is  this  all  you  expect  of  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  All  at  present,  and  we  may  never  recall  him. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  You  have  produced  a  note-book  of  original  stenographic  report  of  a  speech 
of  the  President  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  of  the  whole  speech  7 

A.  Of  the  whole  speech. 

Q.  Was  it  wholly  made  by  you  1 

A.  By  me ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  speech  occupy  in  the  delivery? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

Q.  By  what  method  of  stenographic  reporting  did  you  proceed  on  that  occa- 
sion? 

A.  Pitman's  system  of  phonography.  ^ 

Q.  Which  is,  as  I  understand,  reporting  by  sound,  and  not  by  sense  ? 

A.  We  report  the  sense  by  the  sound. 

Q.  I  understand  you  report  by  sound  wholly  ? 

A.  Signs. 

Q.  And  not  by  memory  of  Or  attention  to  sense  ? 

A.  No  good  reporter  can  report  unless  he  always  pays  attention  and  under- 
stands the  sense  of  what  he  is  reporting. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  point  I  wish  to  arrive  at,  whether  you  are  attending  to 
the  sound  and  setting  it  down  in  your  notation,  or  whether  you  are  attending 
to  the  sense  and  setting  it  down  from  your  memory  or  attention  to  the  sense  1 

A.  Both. 

Q;  Both'  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  characters  are  arbitrary,  are  they  not ;  that  is,  they  are  peculiar  to 
your  art  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  letters  ? 

A.  NOfcSir. 
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Q.  Nor  words  1 

A.  We  have  word  signs. 

Q.  Bat  generallj  sound  signs  t 

A.  We  have  signs  for  sounds,  just  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  represent 
sounds. 

Q.  But  not  the  same  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q:.  This  transcript  that  you  made  of  a  portion  of  jour  report  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  was  made  recently,  I  suppose? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  what  in  the  practice  of  your  art  is  the  experience  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  transcribing  from  these  stenographic  notes  after  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  ? 

A.  Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  better  by  the  present  case — this  report  which  I 
made  here — the  extract  I  gave  when  I  was  called  before  the  managers,  as  I  had 
accompanied  the  President  on  his  tour.  I  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  me 
for  ;  and  when  they  told  me  to  turn  to  this  speech  I  did  not  even  know  that  I  had 
the  notes  of  it  with  me ;  but  I  tuimed  to  the  speech,  and  found  it  there  in  the 
book,  and  I  read  off,  as  they  requested  I  should,  the  extracts  which  the  mana- 
gerd  for  the  prosecution  handed  me,  which  I  identified. 

Q.  You  read,  then,  from  your,  stenographic  notes  ^ 

A^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  taken  down  ?  * 

A.  The  reporter  of  the  managers,  I  believe,  took  it  down ;  but  I  afterward 
WTfite  it  out  for  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  a  sign  for  every  word  1 

A.  Almost  every  word.  "  Of  the  "  we  generally  drop,  and  indicate  that  by 
putting  the  two  words  closer  together.  Of  course,  we  have  rules  governing  us  in 
writing. 

"Q.  That  is,  you  have  signs  which  belong  to  every  word,  excepting  when  you 
drop  the  particles?         ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir.        .  '  ' 

Q  But  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  sign  that  is  the  representative  of  a  whole 
word  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  signs  representing  words. 

Q.  Some  signs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  for  the  word  "jurisprudence,"  you  have  no  one  sign  that 
represents  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  should  write  that  "j-r-s-p." 

Q.  And  that  is  an  illustration  of  your  course  of  proceeding,  is  it  not  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  these  letters  that  you  thus  use,  or  only  signs  that  represent  letters  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  Cto  the  witness.)  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all  for  the  present ;  remain  within  call. 

James  0.  Olephanr  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  1 

A.  I  am  at  present  deputy  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Q.  What  was  your  employment  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866 1 
A.  I  was  then  secretary  to  Governor  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
Q.  Are  you  a  phonographic  reporter  ]  . 
A.  I  am. 
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Q.  How  considerable  has  been  your  experience? 

A.  Some  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  to  make  a  report  of  the 
President's  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

A.  I  was.  I  was  engaged  in  connection  with  Mr.  Smith  for  the  Associated 
Press,  and  also  for  the  Daily  Chronicle  at  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  this  speech  made  ? 

A.  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  in  reply  to  Mt.  Johnson  ? 

A.  It  was  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

Q.  State  partially  who  were  present? 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  persons  present — the  committee  of  the  con- 
vention. I  noticed  among  the  prominent  personages  General  G-rant,  who  stood 
beside  the  President  during  the  delivery  of  the  speech.  Several  reporters  were 
present — Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  some  others. 

Q.  Wer#  any  of  the  cabinet  officers  present  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  any  of  them  were  present  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  that  report  ?     State  all  the  circumstances. 

A,  With  regard  to  the  Associated  Press  report  I  will  state  that  Colonel 
Moore, 'the  President's  private  secretary,  desired  the  privilege  of  revising  it 
before  publication  ;  and,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr  Smith, 
and  myself  united  in  the  labor  of  transcribing  it ;  Mr.  Sheridan  transcribed  one 

gortiou,  Mr.  Smith  another,  and  I  a  third.     After  it  was  revised  by  Colonel 
[oore  it  was  then  taken  and  handed  to  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  who 
telegraphed  it  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Look  at  that  roll  of  manuscript  lying  before  you  and  see  if  that  is  the 
speech  that  you  transcribed. and  Moore  corrected. 

A.  (Having  examined  the  manuscript  produced  Tby  C.  A.  Tinker.)  I  will 
state  here  that  I  do  not  recognize  any  of  my  writing.  It  is  possible  I  may 
have  dictated  to  along-hand  writer  on  that  occasion  my  portion,  though  I  am  not 
positive  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  writing  out  ? 

A.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Colonel  Moore,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Colonel  Moore's  handwriting  1 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  jou  send  your  report  to  the  Chronicle  ? 

A.  I  would  state  that  Mr.  McFarland,  who  had  engaged  me  to  report  for  the 
Chronicle,  was  unwilling  to  take  the  revised  report  of  the  President's  speech  as 
made  by  Colonel  Moore.  He  desired  to  have  the  speech  as  it  was  delivered,  as 
he  stated,  with  all  its  imperfections,  and,  as  he  insisted  upon  my  rewriting  the 
speech,  I  did  so,  and  it  was  published  in  the  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
19th. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  paper  t 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  After  that  report  was  published  in  the  Chronicle  of  Sunday  morning,  the 
19th,  did  you  see  the  report? 

A.  I  did,  sir,  and  examined  it  very  carefully,  because  I  had  a  little  cariosity 
to  see  how  it  would  read  under  the  circumstances,  being  a  literal  report,  with 
the  exception  of  a  word,  perhaps,  changed  here  and  th%re. 

Q.  You  say  with  the  exception  of  a  word  changed  here  and  there ;  how  ? 

A.  Where  the  sentence  was  very  awkward,  and  where  the  meaning  was 
obscure,  doubtless  in  that  case  I  made  a  change.    1  recollect  doing  it  in  one  or 
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two  instances,  tbongh  I  may  not  be  able  to  point  them  out  just  now.  If  I  had 
my  original  notes  I  conld  do  so. 

Q.  With  what  certainty  can  yon  speak  as  to  the  Chronicle's  report  being  an 
accurate  one  ? 

A.  I  think  I  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  being  accurate,  a  literal  report, 
with  the  exception  that  I  have  named — perhaps  a  word  or  two  here  and  there 
changed,  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  intelligible,  or  to  make  the  sentence 
a  little  more  round. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  an  illustration  of  that  change  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Some  instance. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.    Yes,  some  instance. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  He  said  he  could  not  recollect. 

The  W1TNE8S.  I  will  state  that  my  attention  was  called  to  a  particular 
instance ;  I  think  it  was  a  day  or  two  after.  Some  correspondent,  learning  that 
the  Chronicle  had  published  a  verbatim  report,  had  carefully  scrutinized  it — 
some  correspondent  who  had  listened  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech ;  and  he 
wrote  to  the  Chronicle  a  complaint  of  its  not  being  so,  as,  in  one  instance,  there 
was  aa  expression  of  "  you  and  I  has  saw,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  that 
sentence,  of  course,  was  corrected  in  the  report  published  in  the  Chronicle.  Jt 
appeared  in  the  notes  "  you  and  I  has  saw,"  as  this  correspondent  stated. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  How  was  it  corrected  in  the  Chronicle? 

A.  "  You  and  myself  have  seen,"  or  something  to  that  eflfect ;  I  do  not  now 
remember. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  informed,  Mr.  President,  there  being  two  manu- 
scripts, that  Mr.  Tinker  has  given  n»e  the  one  which  was  written  out  at  length 
as  a  duplicate,  and  not  the  original,  as  I  had  supposed,  and  I  shall  have  to  ask 
to  bring  him  on  again.  I  have  sent  for  him  for  that  purpose.  He  will  be  here 
in  a  moment.  This  witness  is  yours,  gentlemen,  (to  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q. .  You  acted  upon  the  employment  of  the  Associated  Press  1 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  connection  with  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  You  were  jointly  to  make  a  report,  were  you? 

A.  We  were  to  take  notes  of  the  entire  speech,  each  of  us,  and  then  we  were 
to  divide  the  labor  of  transcribing. 
■  Q.  Now,  did  you  take  phonographic  notes  of  the  whole  speech  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  are  your  phonographic  notes  ? 

A.  I  have  searched  for  them,  but  cannot  find  them. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  at  any  time  after  you  had  completed  the  phonographic  notes 
did  you  translate  or  write  them  out  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  The  whole  ? 

A.  The  whole  speech. 

Q.  Where  is  that  translation  or  written  transcript  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  The  manuscript,  of  course,  was  left  in  the  Chronicle 
office.     I  wrote  it  out  for  the  Chronicle. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  it  since,  have  you  ] 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  search  for  it  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  these  two  acts  of  yours,  the  phonographic  report  and  the  translation 
or  writing  out,  are  all  that  you  had  to  do  with  the  speech,  are  they  ? 
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A.  Yes,  8ir.  \ 

Q.  Now,  yoa  eay  that  subsequentlj  70a  read  a  printed  newspaper  copy  of 
the  speech  in  the  Washingtoa  Ghrooicle  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  70a  read  that  newspaper*  cop7  ? 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  publication,  August  11*,  8unda7  morning. 

Q.  Where  were  70U  when  you  read  it  ] 

A.  I  presume  I  was  at  my  room.     I  generall7  saw  the  Chronicle  there. 

Q.  And  70U  there  read  it  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  this  curio8it7  that  70U  had  1 

A.  Yes.     I  read  it  more  carefull7  because  of  that  reason. 

Q.  Had  70U  before  you  your  phonographic  notes,  or  your  written  transcript 
from  them  ? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  And  had  not  seen  and  have  never  seen  them  in  comparison  with  the  news- 
paper copy  before  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q  (Handing  to  the  witness  a  bound  volume  of  the  Washington  Daily  Chron- 
icle.) Have  you  before  you  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
19th  of  August,  186'6  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Look  upon  the  page  before  you  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  speech  as  you 
reported  it. 

A.  I  find  it  here,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  that  speech,  look  at  it  a  little  carefully,  and  tell  me  whether  yon 
have  any  doubt  that  that  is  a  correct  report,  a  verbatim  report  of  the  speech  of 
Andrew  Johnson  on  that  occasion ;  and  if  so,  what  ground  have  you  for  doubt? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  VFustice,  we  object  to  that  as  a  mode  of  proving  the 
speech.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  report  of  this  speech,  and  that  it  has  been 
written  out,  and  that  is  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  actual 
speech  as  made.  In  all  legal  proceedings  we  are  entitled  to  that  degree  of 
accuracy  and  trustworthiness  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits ;  and  when- 
ever evidence  of  that  degree  of  authenticity  is  presented,  then,  for  the  first  time, 
will  arise  the  consideration  of  whether  the  evidence  is  competent  and  should  be 
received.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  contend,  upon  thje  testimony  of  this  witness; 
as  it  stands  at  present,  that  he  remembers  the  speech  of  the  President  so  that 
he  can  produce  it  by  recital,  or  so  that  he  can  say  upon  any  memorandum  >  »f  hia 
own  shown  him  (for  none  is  shown)  that  from  memory-  he  can  say  it  is  the 
speech.  What  is  offered  ?  The  same  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  alone,  which 
would  grow  out  of  some  person  who  heard  the  President  deliver  the  speech,  and 
subsequently  read  in  the  Chronicle  the  report  of  it,  that  he  thinks  that  report 
was  a  true  statement  of  the  speech ;  for  this  witness  has  told  us  distinctly  that 
reading  this  speech  from  curiosity,  to  see  how  it  would  appear  when  reproduced, 
without  the  ordinary  guarantees  of  accuracy,  he  had  neither  his  original  uotes 
nor  his  written  transcript,  and  he  read  the  newspapers  as  others  would  read  it, 
but  with  more  care,  from  this  degree  of  curiosity  which  he  had.  If  the  true 
character  of  a  production  of  this  kind,  as  imputed  to  its  author,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  important,  we  insist  that  this  kind  of  evidence  concerning  a  newspaper  report 
of  it  is  not  adipissible. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr  President,  if  I  understand  there  is  no  question  of 
degree  of  evidence.  We  must  take  the  business  of  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and 
must  not  burrow  ourselves  and  insist  that  we  have  awakened  to  matters  as  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.    The  art  of  stenography  and  stenographic  writing 
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and  phonography  has  progressed  to  a  point  which  makes  tis  rely  upon  4t  in 
all  the  business  of  life.  There  is  not  a  gentleman  of  this  Senate  who  does  not 
rel J  upon  it  every  day.  There  is  not  more  than  one  member  of  the  Senate 
who  in  this  trial  is  taiking  notes  of  the  evidence.  Why  ?  Because  you  rely 
upon  the  busy  fingers  of  the  reporter  who  sits  by  my  side  to  give  you  a  tran- 
script of  it^  upon  which  you  must  judge.  Therefore,  in  every  business  of  life, 
ay,  in  the  veyy  business  of  this  court,  we  rely  upon  stenography. 

Now,  this  gentleman  says  that  he  made  a  stenographic  report  of  that  speech ; 
that  that  was  jointly  made  up  by  himself,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Smith  ;  that 
Tiis  employer,  not  being  satisfied  with  that  joint  report,  which  was  the  Presi- 
dent's utterance  distilled  through  the  alembic  of  Colonel  Moore's  critical  dis- 
crimination, he  drew  out  with  care  an  exact  literal  transcript  under  the  chiding 
of  his  employer,  and  for  a  given  purpose ;  and  that  the  next  day,  having  curi- 
osity to  see  what  would  be  the  difference,  and  how  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  appear  if  put  to  paper  literally,  he  examined  that  speech  in  the 
Chronicle,  and  then  with  the  matter  fresh  in  his  mind,  only  a  few  hours  inter- 
vening, with  his  attention  freshly  called  to  it,  he  said  then  he  knew  that  that 
was  a  correct  copy  ;  that  that  was  the  correct  speech. 

Now,  the  learned  counsel  say  the  manuscript  is  the  better  evidence.  If  there 
was  any  evidence  that  that  manuscript  had  been  preserved  perhaps  we  might 
be  called  upon  to  produce  it  in  some  technicality  of  criticism  of  Jaw  as  adminis- 
tered in  a  very  technical  manner.  But  who  does  not  know  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  and,  if  that  is  to  be  disputed,  I  will  ask  the  witness ;  who  does 
not  know  that  the  ordinary  course  of  business  in  a  newspaper  office,  after  such 
manuscripts  are  got  through  with,  is  to  throw  them  into  the  waste-paper  basket ; 
they  are  not  preserved.  Therefor^  I  act  upon  the  usual  and  ordinary  and 
common  understanding  of  the  business  of  life  as  all  courts  must  act  upon  it. 

Then  this  is  a  question  for  the  witness,  and  he  testifies.  The  question  that 
was  objected  to,  the  one  we  are  diucussing,  is,  looking  at  that  report,  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  report,  having  twice  written  it  out,  portions  of  it  certainly, 
and  from  having  seen  it  the  next  morning,  with  your  curiosity  awakened,  can 
you  tell  the  Senate  whether  that  is  a  correct  report  1  Thereupon  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  President  gets  up  and  says  he  cannot.  How  does  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  President  know  that  ?  How  does  he  know  that  Mr.  Clephane  is 
not  one  of  those  gentlemen  who,  in  his  profession,  having  once  read  a  speech, 
can  repeat  it  the  next  day  ? 

The  difficulty  is  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  objection  arises.  The  question  I 
put  to  the  witness  is  a  plain  one  :  "  Sir,  there  is  what  I  say  is  a  copy  of  that 
speech,  is  a  transcript  of  that  speech ;  from  your  knowledge,  having  heard  it, 
having  written  it  down  in  short-hand,  having  written  it  once  for  correction  by 
the  President's  private  secretary,  and  then  having  rewritten  it  again  from  your 
notes  for  publication  in  the  Chronicle,  and  then  having  examined  it  immediately 
after  publication — ^from  all  these  sources  of  knowledge  can  you  say  that  that  is 
a  correct  copy  1"  Thereupon  the  counsel  for  the  President  says'you  cannot. 
How  does  he  know  that  the  witness  cannot  repeat  every  word  of  it  1 

The  difficulty  is  the  objection  does  not  apply ;  and  I  should  have  contented 
myself  with  this  statement  except  that,  once  for  all,  I  propose  to  put  before  the 
Senate,  so  as  not  ever  to  have  to  argue  it  again  in  the  course  of  putting  in  this 
class  of  testimony,  the  argument  as  to  stenographic  reporting.  Now,  allow  mo 
to  state,  once  for  all,  two  authorities  upon  this  point,  because  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  with  arguing  these  questions  hereafter,  for  by  doing 
80  I  should  play  into  the  hands  of  this  delay  which  has  been  so  often  attempted 
here.  In  O'Connell's  case,  to  prove  his  speeches  on  that  ^eat  trial,  the  news- 
papers were  introduced;  and  no  trial  was  ever  fought  with  more  'sharpness  or 
bitterness — ^newspapers  were  introduced  containing  Mr.  O'Connell's  speeches, 
or  what  purported  to  be  his  speeches,  and  the  only  proof  adduced  was  that  they 
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had  been  properlj  etamped  and  issued  from  the  office,  and  the  eonrt  held  thai 
Mr  O'Connell,  allowing  those  speeches  to  go  oat  without  contradiction  for 
months,  must  be  held  responsible  for  them  to  the  public. 

In  the  trial  of  James  Watson,  for.  high  treason,  reported  in  32  State  Triale, 
this  question  arose,  and  the  question  was  whether  a  copj  might  be  used,  that 
cop7  made  even  of  partially  obliterated  short-hand  notes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General^  (to  Mr.  Bowling.)  Ton  state  that  you  took  in  short-hand  the  address 
of  Mr.  Watson  to  the  people  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  your  short-hand  notes  here? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Be  80  good  as  to  read  to  my  lords  and  the  Jnry  what  it  was  he  said. 

Mr.  IVetkerelL  Pray,  Mr.  Short-hand  Writer,  when  did  yon  take  that  note  T 

A.  I  took  it  on  the  2d  of  December,  in  Spafields. 

Q.  When  did  you  copy  it  out  ? 

A.  I  copied  It  out  the  same  eyeniog. 

Q.  Is  that  the  copy  you  made  that  evening  7 

A.  No ;  it  is  not.  This  is  the  short-hand  note  I  took,  and  this  is  a  literal  copy.  The 
short-hand  note  I  took  with  a  pencil,  and  in  the  crowd,  and,  perhaps,  having  been  taken 
six  months  back,  it  may  be  somewhat  defaced  ;  bat  I  can  road  the  short-hand  note  with  a 
little  difficulty,  though  certainly  I  (Jould  read  the  transcript  with  more  ease.  I  will  read  the 
short-hand  note  if  it  is  wished. 

Mr,  Justice  Abbott,  You  made  that  transcript  the  same  evening  7 

A.  I  made  this  transcript  yesterday.    I  maae  another  transcript  the  same  evening. 

And  he  was  allowed  to  read  his  transcript.  While  this  ajithoritj  is  not 
exactly  to  the  point  of  difference  raised  here,  I  say  I  put  it  once  for  all  upon 
the  question,  because  I  have  heard  a  cross-examination  as  to  the  merits  of  Pit- 
man's system  of  short-hand  writing  as  if  we  were  to  have  it  put  in  controversy 
here,  that  the  whole  system  of  stenography  was  an  unavailable  means  of  fur- 
nishing information.  Therefore  my  present  proposition  is  the  right  to  put  this 
question  :  Mr.  Witness,  looking  at  that,  can  you  tell  me  whether  that  is  a  cor- 
rect transcript  of  the  speech  made  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  learned  manager  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  I  do  act 
know  but  that  this  witness  can  repeat  from  memory  the  President's  speech ; 
and  whenever  he  offers  him  as  a  witness  so  to  do  I  will  not  object.  It  is 
entirely  competent  for  a  person  who  has  heard  a  speech  to  repeat  it  under  oath, 
he  asserting  that  he  remembers  it  and  can  do  so,  and  whenever  Mr.  Olephane 
undertakes  that  feat  it  is  within  the  competency  of  evidence.  What  success  he 
will  have  in  it  we  shall  determine  when  that  experiment  has  been  tried.  That 
method  of  evidence  from  this  witness  is  not  attempted,  but  another  form  of 
trustwortl^y  evidence  is  sought  to  be  made  competent ;  that  is,  that  by  his  notes, 
and  through  his  transcript  of  those  notes,  he  is  able  to  present,  under  his  pres- 
ent oath  and  belief  in  his  accuracy  and  competency  as  a  reporter,  this  form  of 
evidence.  Whenever  that  is  attempted  we  shall  make  no  objection  to  that  as 
trustworthy. 

But  when  the  managers  seek  to  avoid  responsibility  and  accuracy  through 
the  oath  of  the  witness  applied  in  either  form,  and  seek  to^ut  it,  neither  upon 
present  memory  nor  upon  his  own  memoranda,  but  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  has  followed  or  detected  inaccuracies  in  a  newspaper  report  made  the 
subsequent  day,  and  thereupon  to  give  credit  and  authenticity  to  the  newspaper 
report  upon  his  wholesale  and  general  approval  of  it,  then  we  must  contend  that 
the  sacred  right  of  freedom  of  speech  is  sought  to  be  invaded  by  uverthrowing 
certainly  one  of  the  responsible  and  important  protections  of  it ;  and  that  the 
rule  requiring  the  oath  of  somebody  who  heard  and  can  remember,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  evidence,  preserved  the  aids  and  assistances  by  which  he 
presently  in  the  court  of  justice  may  speak,  should  be  adhered  to.  And  we  are 
not  to  be  told  that  it  is  technical  to  maintain  in  defence  of  what  has  been  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  commonest  and  surest  rights  in  any  free  country,  freedom  of 
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speech,  that  whenever  it  is  drawn  in  question  it  shall  be  drawn  in  question  upon 
the  surest  and  most  faithful  evidences. 

The  learned  manager  has  said  that  you  are  familiar,  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine  of  your  congressional  duties,  with  the  habit  of  stenographic  reporting 
and  reproduction  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  you  rely  on  it  habitually ;  and  I 
may  add  rely  on  it  habituaUy  to  be  habitually  misled.  Correction  is  the  first 
demand  of  every  public  speaker— correction  and  revision,  in  order  that  this 
apparatus,  depending  upon  the  ear  and  the  sudden  strokes  of  the  ready  writer, 
may  not  be  the  Brm  judgment  against  him  of  what  was  said  by  him.  Now, 
when  sedulously  this  newspaper  has  undertaken  that  no  such  considerations  of 
accuracy  shall,  be  afforded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
this  speech  to  be  spread  before  the  country,  but  that  express  orders  shall  be 
given  that  it  shall  be  reported  with  all  its  imperfections 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  pray  correction,  sir.  I  have  not  sedulously  done 
that ;  but  offer  it  that  the  speech  of  the  President's  private  secretary  should 
not  go  before  the  country. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  instructions  of  the  editor  were  that  it  should  be  reported 
"  with  all  its  imperfections'*  as  caught .  by  the  short-hand  writer,  without  the 
opportunity  of  that  revision  which  every  public  speaker  at  the  hustings  or  in 
the  halls  of  debate  demands  as  a  primary  and  important  right.  Whenever, 
therefore,  Mr.  Glephane  shall  rise  and  speak  from  memory  the  speech  of  the 
President  here,  swearing  to*  its  accuracy,  or  whenever  he  shall  produce  his  notes 
and  their  transcript  as  in  Watson's  case,  some  foundation  for  the  proof  of  the 
speech  will  have  been  laid. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stand  down,  Mr.  Glephane,  for  a  moment.  I  will 
offer  this  directly.     Now  I  will  call  Mr.  Tinker. 

Charles  A.  Tinker  recalled : 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  states  that  he  desires  to  make  an  explana- 
tion.    He  will  make  it. 

The  Witness.  Yesterday  when  called  upon  the  stand  I  was  attending  to  my 
duties  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  in  the  gallery ;  I  had  not  a  moment's 
notice  that  I  was  to  be  called.  I  then  telegraphed  to  my  office  for  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  packages  that  were  there,  which  I  had  been  previously  ex- 
amined about  before  the  managers.  These  documents  were  brought  to  me  by  a 
boy  from  the  office,  and  I  put  them  upon  the  stand.  Last  night  when  taken 
from  the  stand  I  deposited  them  in  the  office  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  and  this 
morning  brought  one  of '  these  packages  upon  the  stand,  and  I  opened  it  here, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  one  on  which  I  was  to  be  examined.  As  I  saw  that  the 
reporters  were  in  trouble  about  it,  I  thought  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I  con- 
sequently went  to  my  office  after  Mr.  Clephane  came  upon  the  stand,  and  I  have 
now  the  speech  of  the  President  telegraphed  by  the  agent  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Tinker,  what  document  was  that  General  Butler  handed 
you? 

Answer.  This  is  one  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Is  that  the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August  at  all  ? 

Answer.  This  is  not  the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  the  22d  of  February  speech,  is  it  1     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stanberv.  No  matter  what  it  is. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  looked  to  see  what  this  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  will  find  out  what  that  document  is  in  good  time. 

Mr.  StAnbbry.  You  had  better  put  it  in  "  in  good  time."  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  was  simply  a  mistake.  (To  the  witness.)  Now 
give  me  the  document  I  asked  for. 

19  IP  ^ 
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The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  (Prodacing  a  roll  of  maniiscript.) 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Is  this  the  docament  70a  supposed  70a  were  testifying  about  before  ? 

A,  This  is. 

Q.  Do  7on  give  the  same  testimony  about  that  that  70a  did 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  will  not  do.  liOt  us  have  his  testi- 
mon7  about  this.  - 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Well,  sir,  we  will  give  all  the  dela7*po88ible.  (To  the 
witness.)  Now,  sir,  will  you  tell  us  whether  that  was  sent  through  the  Associ- 
ated Press  ? 

A.  It  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  sent,  and  is  filed  with  their  despatches 
of  that  date. 

Q.  From  the  course  of  business  of  70ur  office,  have  70U  au7  doubt  that  it 
was  so  sent  I  ^ 

A.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  that.  If  the  witness  can  8a7it  was  sent  from  any 
knowledge  he  has,  of  coarse  he  will  say  so.     He  cannot  reason  on  facts. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  After  that  speech  was  sent,  if  it  was, 
did  you  see  it  published  in  the  Associated  Press  reports  ? 

A.  I  cannot  state  positively ;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Wds  that  broaght  to  your  office  for  the  pui^se  of  being  transmitted, 
whether  it  was  or  not  1  * 

A.  I  did  not  personally  receive  it ;  but  it  is  in  the  despatches  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  sent  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all  at  present  Now  we  will  recall  Mr.  Sha- 
idan. 

Jamks  B.  Sheridan  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  (Handing  to  the  witness  the  manuscript  last  produced  by  Mr. 
Tinker.)  Now,  examine  that  manuscript  and  see  whether  you  find  any  of  your 
handwriting  in  it. 

Answer,  (having  examined  the  manuscript.)  I  see  my  writing  here. 

Q.  What  is  it  you  have  there  ? 

A.  I  have  a  report  of  the  speech  made  by  the  President  on  the  18th  of 
August. 

Q.  In  what  year  t 

A.  1866. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Moore  write  ? 

A.  A  good  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  reporter  for  the  Intelligencer  and 
I  reported  for  the  Washington  Union,  and  we  had  seats  together. 

Q.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Intelligencer,  was  he? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  corrections  made  in  that  report  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  dee  any  corrections  there  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  manuscript  which  was  prepared  in  the  President's  office  1 

A.  I  think  it  is ;  I  am  pretty  certain  it  is. 

Q?  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  mind  ? 

A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Was  the  President  there  to  correct  it  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  exercise  that  great  right  of  revision  there,  did  he,  to  your 
^knowledge  ? 
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A.  I  did  not  see  the  President  after  he  left  the  East  Room. 

Q.  Do  70a  know  whether  Colonel  Moore  took  any  memoranda  of  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  do  not.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  there.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing. 

Q.  Will  you  pick  out  and  lay  aside  the  portions  that  are  in  your  handwriting  ? 

(The  witness  proceeded  to  do  so.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  wi]l  give  you  time  to  do  that  in  a  moment.  (To 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)    Anything  further  with  this  witness  ? 

No  response. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  know  all  that  are  iu  your  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Selecting  certain  sheeta  and  handing  them  to  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.) 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  now  put  a  few  questions.      / 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  ^on  have  selected  the  pages  that  are  in  your  handwriting  and  have  them 
before  yon.     How  large  a  proportion  do  they  make  of  the  whole  manuscript  ? 

A.  I  can  hardly  tell.     I  have  not  examined  the  re^t. 

Q.  Well,  no  matter ;  was  this  whole  manuscript  made  as  a  transcript  from 
your  notes  ? 

A.  This  part  that  I  wrote  out. 

Q.  Was  the  whole  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  was  not  made  from  your  notes  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Glephane  wrote  his  part  from  his  notes,  and  Mr.  Smith  from 
his. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  the  part  that  you  now  hold  in  your  hands  that  was  pro- 
duced from  the  original  stenographic  notes  that  you  have  brought  in  evidence 
here  t 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q,  Did  you  write  it  out  yourself  from  your  stenographic  notes,  following  the 
latter  with  your  eye,  or  ^ere  your  notes  read  to  you  by  another  person  ? 

A.  I  wrote  out  fi'om  my  own  notes,  reading  my  notes  as  I  wrote. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  subsequent  comparison  of  the  mduQscript  now  in 
your  hands  with  your  stenographic  notes  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  was  this  completed  on  your  part  ? 

A.  A  very  few  minutes  after  the  speech  was  delivered. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  manuscript  after  you  had  completed  it  ? 

A.  I  hardly  know.  I  sat  at  the  table  there  writing  it  out,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Smith  took  it  as  I  wrote  out ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  That  ended  your  connection  with  it  ? 

A..  That  ended  my  connection  with  it.     I  left  for  New  York  the  same  night. 

Q.  I  desire  that  you  should  leave  your  original  stenographic  notes  as  a  part 
of  the  case  subject  to  our  disposal  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Put  your  initials  upon  these  papers. 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so. 

S?he  notes  were  marked  "  J.  B.  S.") 
r.  Manager  Butlbr.  One  of  my  associates  desires  me  to  put  this  question 
which  I  suppose  you  have  answered  before :  whether  that  manuscript  whiah 
you  have  produced  in  your  handwriting  was  a  true  manuscript  of  your  notes  ot 
that  speech  ? 

A.  It  was.     I  will  not  say  it  was  written  out  exactly  as  it  was  spoken. 

Q.  What  is  the  change,  if  any  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  changes,  but  frequently  in  writing  out 
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we  exercise  a  little  judgment.     We  do  not  always  write  oat  a  speech  just  as  it 
is  delivered. 

Q.  Is  tliat  substantially  a  true  version  of  wbat  the  President  said  ? 

A.  It  is  undoubtedly.' 

Francis  H.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Are  you  the  i>fficial  reporter  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 

Answer.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  1 

A.  In  the  position  I  now  hold  since  the  5th  of  January,  186SL 

Q.  How  long  have  yo«  been  in  the  business  of  reporting  ] 

A.  For  something  oyer  eighteen  years 

Q.  Were  you  employed,  and  if  so  by  whom,  to  make  a  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  in  August,  1866  ? 

A.  I  was  employed  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Washington. 

Q.  Who  aided  in  this  report  ? 

A.  Mr.  James  O.  Glephane  and  Mr.  James  B.  Sheridan. 

Q.  Did  you  make  such  report  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  short-hand  notes  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Herel 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Produce  them. 

A.  I  will  do  80,  (producing  a  note-book.) 

Q.  After  you  had  made  your  short-hand  report,  what  did  you  do  then  1 

A.  In  company  with  Mr.  Glephane  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  retired  to  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  Executive  Mansion  and  wrote  out  a  portion  of  my  notes. 

Q.  What  did  the  others  do  ? 

A.  The  others  wrote  out  portions  of  the  same  speech. 

Q.  What  wa^  done  with  tne  portion  that  you  wrote  ? 

A.  It  was  dtJivered  to  Colonel  Moore,  private  secretary  of  the  President, 
sheet  by  sheet  as  written  by  me,  for  revision. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  deliver  it  to  Colonel  Moore  } 

A.  I  did  it  at  his  request. 

Q.  Wbat  did  he  do  with  it  ? 

A.  He  read  it  over  and  made  certain  alterations. 

Q.  W^as  the  President  present  while  that  was  being  done  ? 

A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Had  Colonel  Moore  taken  any  memoranda  of  the  speech,  to  your  know- 
ledge ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  had  or  not. 

Q.  Did  Colonel  Moore  show  you  any  means  by  which  he  knew  what  the 
President  meant  to  say,  so  that  he  could  correct  the  speech  ? 

A  He  did  not.  He  stated  to  me  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech  that  he 
desired  permission  to  revise  the  manuscript,  simply  to  correct  the  phraseology, 
not  to  make  any  change  in  any  substantial  matter. 

Q.  (Handing  to  the  witness  the  manuscript  last  produced  by  0.  A.  Tinker.) 
Will  you  look  and  see  whether  you  can  find  any  portion  of  the  manuscript 
that  you  wrote  out  there  ? 

A.  I  recognize  some  portion  of  it. 

Q.  Separate  it  as  quickly  as  you  can. 

(The  witness  separated  the  sheets  written  by  him.) 

A.  I  find  what  I  wrote  in  two  di£Ferent  portions  of  the  speech. 
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Q.  Have  you  now  got  the  pprtions,  occurring,  yon  say,  in  two  different  por- 
tions of  the  speech,  which  you  wrote  out  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Are  there  any  corrections  on  that  manuscript  ? 

A.  There  are  quite  a  number. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting,  if  you  know  ? 

A.  In  the  handwriting  of  Colonel  Moore,  so  far  as  I  see. 

Q.  Have  you  written  out  from  your  notes  since  the  speech  ? 

A;  1  have. 

Q.  (Handing  a  manuscript  to  the  witness.)  Is  that  it  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  that  speech,  as  written  out  by  you,  a  correct  transcript  of  your  notes  1 

A.  (Having  examined  the  manuscript.)  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  two 
important  corrections,  which  I  handed  to  the  committee  a  day  or  two  afterward. 
I  do  not  see  them  here. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  they  were  ? 

A.  In  the  sentence  '*  I  could  express  more  by  remaining  silent  and  letting 
silence  speak  what  I  should  and  what  I  ought  to  say,"  I  think  the  correction 
was  *'  and  letting  silence  speak  and  you  infer,"  the  words  "  you  infer  "^  having 
been  accidentally  omitted.  The  other  I  do  not  see  ;  it  is  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  overruling  "  before  the  words  "  unerring  Providence.." 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Is  the  last  paper  that  has  been  shown  you  a  transcript  of  the  whole  ^eech  ? 

A.  Of  the  entire  speech. 

Q.  And  from  your  notes  exclusively  ? 

A,  From  my  notes  exclusively. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  transcript  that  you  made  at  1?be  Executive 
Mansion  from  your  notes  was  correctly  made  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  the  transcript  I  made  from  my  notes  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  substantially  correctly  made.  I  remember  that,  having  learned 
that  the  manuscript  was  to  be  revised,  I  took  the  liberty  of  nmking  certain  revi- 
sion myself  as  I  went  along,  cy>rrecting  uugrammatical  expressions  and  chang- 
ing the  order  of  words  in  sentences  in  certain  instances-MSorrections  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Those  two  liberties,  then,  you  took  in  writing  out  your  own  notes  f 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  examination  to  see  what  changes-you  thus  made! 

A.  I  have  not.  ^ 

Q.  And  you  cannot^now  point  them  out  ? 

A.  I  cannot  now  point  them  out. 

Q.  Tou  havyC  made  a  more  recent  transcript  from  your  notesr] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  allow  yourself  the  same  liberties  inr  that } 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  That,  then,  you  consider  a  transcript  of  the  notes  as  they  are  ? 

A.  A  literal  transcript  of  the  notes  as  they  are,  and  as  they  were  taken. 

Q.  Do  you.  report  by  the  same  system  of  sound,  phonography,  as  it  is  called, 
that  was  spoken  of  hy  Mr.  Sheridan  T 

A.  I  hardly  know  what  system  I  do  report  by.  I  studied  shorthand  when 
I  was  a  boy  going  to  school,  a  system  of  phonography  as  then  published  by 
Andrews  &  Boyle,  which  I  have  used  for  my  own  purposes  since  then,  and 
made  various  changes  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  Can  you  phonographic  reportere  write  out  from  one  another's  notes  !• 

A.  I  do  not  think  any  one  could  write  out  my  notes-  except  myself. 

Q.  Can  you  write  out  anybody  else's  ? 

A.  Probably  not,  unless  written  with  a  very  great  degree  of  ao«uracy  and  care. 
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Jambs  O.  Glbphanb  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  :  ' 

Q.  (Handing  to  the  witness  a  part  of  the  manuscript  last  produced  hy  0.  A. 
Tinker.)  You  have  already  told  us  that  you  took  the  speech  and  wrote  it  out. 
I.**  .what  T  now  hand  you  the  manuscript  of  your  writing  out  f 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Has  it  any  corrections  upon  it  i 

A.  It  has  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Who  made  those? 

A.  I  presume  they  were  made  by  Colonel  Moore.  He  took  the  manuscript 
as  I  wrote  it.  I  cannot  testify  positively  as  regards  his  handwriting.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it. 

Q  Was  that  manuscript  as  you  wrote  it  a  correct  copy  of  the  speech  as 
made  I 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  adhered  as  cl6scly  to  the  notes  in  preparing  this 
report  as  I  did  in  regard  to  the  Chronicle. 

Q.  Was  it  substantially  accurate  ? 

A.  It  was(. 

Q.  Did  you  in  any  case  change  the  sense  ? 

A.  Not  at  all,  sir;  merely  the  form  of  expression. 

Q.  And  the  form  of  expression,  why  ?    / 

A.  Oftentimes  it  tendea  to  obscure  the  meaning,  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
changed  ;  or  the  sentence,  perhaps,  was  an  awkward  one»  and  it  was  changed 
to  make  it  more  readable. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  What  rules  of  change  did  you  prescribe  to  yourself  in  the  deviations  you 
made  from  your  phonographic  notes  ? 

A.  As  I  have  said,  I  ^merely  changed  the  form  of  expression  in  order,  per- 
haps, to  make  the  meaning  more  intelligible  or  the  sentence  less  awkward. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  meaning  did  not  present  itself  to  you  as  it 
should,  you  made  it  clearer,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  will  state,  sir,  Mr.  Johnson  is  in  the  habit  of  using  quite  often 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  Mr.  Johnson.  What  I  asked  you  was  this : 
When  the  meaning  did  not  present  itself  to  you  as  it  should,  you  nuide  it 
clearer? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  in  any  case  altered  the  meaning. 

Q.  But  you  made  the  meaning  clearer  ? 

A.  I  endeavored  to  do  so. 

Q.  And  you  did,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  succeeded  or  not.  ' 

Q.  That  was  one  rule  ;  what  other  rule  of  change  did  you  allow  yourself! 

A.  No  other, 

Q.  No  grammatical  improvement  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  P  may  say,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  very  often  the  singular 
verb  was  used  where  perhaps  the  plural  ought  to  be. 

Q.  You  corrected,  then,  the  grammar  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  some  instances. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  rule  of  change  7 

A.  I  cannot  at  the  present  time. 

William  G.  Moorb  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  What  is  your  rank? 

A.  I  a)n  a  paymaster  in  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major. 
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Q.  When  were  you  appointed  ? 

A.  On  the  1 4th  day  of  November,  1866. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  pay  anybody. 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  with  government  funds.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  What  has  been  your  duty  ? 

A.  I  have  been  on  duty  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  What  kind  of  duty  ? 

A.  I  have  been  acting  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  Preaident. 

Q   Were  you  bo  acting  before  you  were  appointed  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  acted  as  secretary  before  you  w^e  appointed  major  ? 

A.  I  was  directed  to  report  to  the  President  in  person  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1865. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  army  prior  to  that  time? 

A.  I  had  been  a  major  and  assistant  adjutant  general. 

Q.  In  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  President's  speech  of  the  18th  of  August,  1866  ? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  notes  of  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

(Placing  the  manuscript  last  produced  by  Mr.  0.  A.  Tinker  before  the  witness.) 

Q.  Look  at  the  manuscript  which  lies  before  you  and  see  whether  you  cor- 
rected it.  (The  witness  proceeded  to  examine  the  manuscript.)  I  do  not  care 
whether  you  corrected  it  all ;  did  you  correct  any  portion  of  it  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  corrections  made  t 

A.  In  an  apartment  in  the  Executive  Mansion.  . 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  apartment  when  you  made  the  corrections  ? 

A.  Messrs.  Francis  H.  Smith,  James  B.  Sheridan,  James  0.  Gl^phane,  and, 
I  think,  Mr.  Holland,  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Q.  Had  you  any  memorandum  from  the  President  by  which  to  correct  it  ? 

A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  clayn  to  have  the  power  of  remembering,  on  hearing  a  speech, 
what  a  man  says  1 

A  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  President,  on  that  occasion,  had  been 'exercising 
his  great  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech  ? 

The  Witness.  Will  you  repeat  that  question,  if  you  please? 

Q  Did  yon  not  know  that  on  that  occasion  the  Presiaent  had  been  exercis- 
ing his  great  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  puts  a  question  of  law  to  the  witness,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  not  asking  a  question  of  law,  but  a  question  of 
.fact.     (To  the  witness :)  Did  you  not  so  understand  it? 

A.  I  so  understood  it,  sir. 

Mr.  StanberY;  Then  we  are  to  understand  the  fact  that  it  was  constitutional 
to  exercise  freedom  of  speech  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  In  the  idea  of  the  President  and  this  witness,  he  thinks 
it  is  constitutional  to  exercise  it  in  this  way.  It  may  be  constitutional,  but  I 
think  not  decent. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Now,  then,  sir,  how  dare  you  correct  the  President's  great  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  without  any  memorandum  to  do  it  by  ? 
A.  It  was  an  authority  I  assumed. 
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Q.  How  came  yon  to  assume  tbe  authority  to  exercise  this  great  constitutional 
right  for  the  President  ? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  It  ought  to  be  a  difficult  one  to  ask. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Why  should  you  assume  the  authority  to  correct  his  speech  ? 

A.  My  object  was,  as  the  speech  was  an  extemporaneous  one,  simpljr  to 
change  the  language,  and  not  to  change  the  substance. 
*  Q.  'Did  you  change  the  substfince  anywhere  ?. 

A.  Not  tfaat  I  atn  aware  of. 

Q.  Are  there  not  pages  there  where  your  corrections  are  the  most  of  it  1 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Q.  Look  and  sed  if  there  is  not  a  larger  number  of  corrections  on  some 
pages  ?  * 

A.  (After  examining  the  manuscript  J  In  the  hasty  examination  that  I  have 
made,  I  iind  no  one  page— perhaps  there  may  be  a  single  exception — where  my 
writing  pi^dominates.  There  is  a  page  in  which  several  lines  are  erase^ ;  but 
whethei  or  not  I  erased  them  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  that  had  anything  to  do  with  revising  it  ! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  revision  by  the  direction  of  the  President  ? 
'  A.  I  did  not,  sir,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  He  did  not  direct  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Smith  then  and  there  that  you  did  it  by  the  direction 
of  the  President  1 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  made  these  alterations  and  corrections  apon 
the  very  solemn  occasion  of  this  speech  without  any  authority  whatever  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  After  you  made  the  revision  did  you  show  it  to  the  President  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  you  had  taken  that  liberty  with  his  constitu- 
tional rights  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recall  the  fact  that  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  w}th  the  manuscript  1 

A.  The  manuscript,  as  it  was  revised,  was  handed,  I  think,  to  the  agent  o£ 
the  Associated  Press,  who  despatched  it  from  the  office  in  order  that  it  might  be 
^  published  in  the  afternoon  papers. 

Q.  Was  it  published  in  tne  papers  t 

A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  7 

A.  I  cannot  say  positively,  as  I  have  not  examined  the  papers.  That  was 
the  object. 

Q.  Was  the  speech — whether  correctly  or  not  I  do  not  ask — ^but  was  that  • 
speech,  purporting  to  come  from  the  President,  published  in  the  Associated  Press 
despatches  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  refer  more  to  the  city  papers  than  to  those  to  which 
the  Associated  Press  furnished  information. 

Q.  Was  the  same  speech  published  in  the  Intelligencer  ? 

A.  The  speech  was  published  in  the  Intelligencer. 

Q    Is  that  newspaper  taken  at  the  Executive  Mansion? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Was  it  at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  was  at  tbat  time. 

Q.  S^en  by  the  Pvesident 
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A.  Yes»  sir ;  I  presume  it  was. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  chide  jou,  or  saj  anything  to  you  that  you  had  done  wrong 
in  the  correction,  or  had  misrepresented  him  in  this  speech  at  all  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Even  down  to  this  day  ? 

A.  He  has  never  chided  or  rehuked  me  for  the  correction  of  a  speech. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  said  there  was  anything  wrong  about  it  7 

A.  I  have  never  heard  him  say  so. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbit.  I  now  propose,  with  your  Honor's  leave  and  the  Sen- 
ate's, to  read  the  speech  as  corrected  by  Colonel  Moore,  unless  that  is  objected 
to.  If  that  is  objected  to  I  propose  to  put  in  evidence  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Associated  Press  report,  and  the  report  of  the  Chronicle,  reading  one  only. 
You  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  President  complains  in  his  answer  that  we  do  not 
give  the  whole  speech.  We  have  now  brought  all  the  versions  that  we  can 
conveniently  of  his  whole  speech,  and  if  not  objected  to  we  will  put  them  all  in. 
Otherwise  I  will  only  put  in  the  extracts. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  What  version  do  you  now  o£Ferl 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  All,  hoping  to  get  the  truth  out  of  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  speech  as  proved  now  by  the  witnesses  in  the  version 
which  passed  under  Colonel  Moore's  eye  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  think  I  must  ask'  that  the  objection,  if  any  is  to  be 
taken  to  my  o£Fer,  shall  be  put  in  writing. 

Mr.  Ev ARTS.  Before  it  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir;  as  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Well,  the  speech  as  proved  in  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Sheridan's 
copy  we  regard  as  in  th6  shape  of  evidence,  the  accuracy  of  the  report  to  be 
judged  of,  there  being  competent  evidence  on  the  subject.  The  speech  in  the 
Chronicle  we  do  not  understand  to  be  supported  by  any  such  evidence,  and  we 
shall  object  to  that  as  not  authentically  proved.  The  speech  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, .which  seems  to  have  been  supported  in  the  intent  of  the  honorable 
managers  by  proof  of  that  newspaper  being  taken  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
has  not  been  produced,  and  has  not  been  o£Fered,  as  I  understand.     » 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Therefore  we  dismiss  that.  The  Chronicle  speech,  then,  we 
consider  not  proved  by  authentic  evidence  submitted  to  the  court.  The  steno- 
graphic reports  in  the  two  forms  indicated  we  suppose  have  proof  to  support 
them,  which  is  competent,  and  enable  the  court  under  competent  evidence  to 
judge  of  their  accuracy,  their  accuracy  to  be  the  subject  of  remark,  of  course, 
as  the  cause  proceeds,  and  without  desiring  here  to  anticipate  the  discussion  as 
to  whether  any  evidence  concerning  them  (as  we  have  excepted  and  objected 
in  our  answer  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  articles)  is  admissible.  Saving  that 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion  in  the  body  of  the  case,  we  make  no  other  ^  objec- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  speeches. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Do  you  want  the  whole  of  them  read  ?  We  are  con- 
tent with  one,  the  others  being  subject  to  be  used  by  either  party. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Whichever  version  you  put  in  evidence  we  wish  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  put  all  versions  in  evidence,  and  we  will  read  one. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  should  like  to  have  the  ,one  read  that  you  rely  on. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  we  now  take  a  recess  of  fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Before  that  motion  is  put  I  wish  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  adjourn- 
ment until  three  o'clock,  that  we  may  do  some  legislative  business.  '  [**  No,  no." J 
There  is  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  altered,  and  if  the  senator  from  Nebraska  will 
allow  me  I  will  move  that  the  court  adjourn  until  three  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Illinois  proposes  that  the  court  adjourn 
until  three  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  What  for? 

The  Ghibp  Justicr.  The  senator  from  Illinois  will  state  the  object  of  the 
adjournment. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  honorable  member  did  state  the  purpose,  bat  I 
did  not  hear  him. 

The  Ghibp  JuSTrcB.  The  senator  from  Illinois  states  that  he  desires  an 
adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  rule  in  legislative  session.  You 
who  are  in  favor  of  adjourning  until  three  o'clock  will  say  ay ;  the  contrary 
opinion,  no. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Nebraska,  (Mr.  Tipton.) 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  senatcMr  from 
Nebraska,  that  we  take  a  recess  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chair  will  put  the  question  on  the  longest  time 
first.     The  motion  is  to  take  a  recess  for  20  minutes. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Nebraska,  to  take  a  recess  for  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  15  minutes  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order  at  two  o'clock  and 
45  minutes  p.  m. 

Mr.  Grimbs.  I  move  that  this  court  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  at  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  that  motion. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  It  is  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Monday  at 
12  o'clock,  and  on  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  are  demanded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  Drake.  The  rule  requires  us  to  sit  every  day. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  it  does  not.     It  is  "  unless  otherwise  ordered.'* 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  SuwxBR.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  called  for. 

The'  Chibp  Justice.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  number  rising  to  demand  tbe 
yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Then  there  was  a  misapprehension,  if  the  Chair  will  pardon  me. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  again  on' order- 
ing the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted— yeas  19,  nays  28, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Corbett,  Dhvis,  Dixou,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hender- 
son, Hendricks,  Johnson.  McCreeiy,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Saulsburj, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Yickers,  and  Wilson — 19. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinf?,  Conness,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mtirrill 
of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Somner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  and  Williams— 28. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Doolittle,  Harlan,  Morton,  Sherman,  Wade,  and  Yatee — 7. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer  the  version  of  the  speech'  sworn  to  by 
Mr.  Smith : 

Speech  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Auguit  18,  1866. 

The  President  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  Language  is  inadequate  to  express  the 
emotions  and  feelings  of  this  occasion ;  and  perhaps  I  could  express  more  hy  remainiug 
silent  and  letting  silence  speak  what  I  would  and  what  I  ought  to  say.    I  conress,  though, 
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haviDgf  bad  some  experience  in  public  life,  baying  been  before  many  public  audiences — I 
Gonfeaa  the  present  occasion  and  audience  is  well  calculated,  and  not  only  well  calculated,  but 
bas  in  fact,  partially  overwhelmed  me.  I  have  not  language  to  express,  or  to  convey,  as  I 
have  said,  in  an  adequate  manner,  the  feelings  and  emotions  produced  by  the  present  occa* 
sioiu  In  listening  to  the  address  that  your  distinguished  and  eloquent  chairman  has  just 
delivered,  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  as  they  transpired,  recur  to  my  mind,  and  seem- 
ingly, that  I  partook  here  of  the  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  prevail  there.  And  upon  the 
reception  of  the  despatch,  sent  by  two  distinguished  members  of  that  convention,  conveying 
in  terms  the  scenes  that  have  just  been  descnbed,  of  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  arm 
in  arm,  marching  into  that  convention  giving  evidence  that  the  two  extremes  could  come  to- 
gether, that  they  could  peril  in  future,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  as  they  had  in  the 
past,  when  the  accompanying  statementthat  in  that  vast  assembly  of  distinguished,  eloquent, 
and  intellectual  persons  that  were  there,  every  face  was  suffusea  with  tears — when  I  under- 
took to  read  the  despatch  to  one  associated  with  me  in  office,  I  could  not  give  utterance  to 
the  feelings  it  produced.     [Applause.  ] 

I  think  we  may  justly  conclude  we  are  moving  under  proper  inspirations;  I  think  I  can- 
not be  mistaken  that  an  unerring  Providence  is  m  this  matter.  The  nation  is  imperiled ;  it 
has  just  passed  through  a  mighty,  bloody,  and  momentous  ordeal ;  and  while  we  have  passed 
through  that  we  do  not  fiua  ourselves  free  from  difficulties  and  dangers  that  surround  us. 
While  our  brave  men  have  performed  Uieir  duties  in  the  field— officers  and  men — ^while  tbey 
have  won  laurels  that  are  imperishable,  there  are  still  greater  and  more  Important  duties  yet 
to  perform ;  and  ^hile  we  have  had  their  co-operation  in  the  field  we  want  th^  support  out 
of  the  field  when  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  peace. 

Every,  effort  has  been  made,  so  fiir  as  the  executive  department  of  the  government  was 
concerned,  to  restore  the  Union ;  to  heal  the  breach ;  to  pour  oil  into  the  wound  which  had  been 
inflicted,  and — to  speak  in  common  phrase — to  prepare,  as  the  learned  and  wise  physician 
would,  a  plaster  that  was  coextensive  with  the  wound,  and  that  was  healing  in  its  character. 
[Applause.] 

We  think,  or  thought,  we  had  partially  succeeded ;  but  as  the  work  progressed,  as  recon- 
ciliation seemed  to  be  restored  and  the  country  become  united,  we  found  a  disturbing  and 
marring  element  of  opposition  thrown  in ;  and  in  making  any  allusion  to  that,  I  shall  make 
no  more  allusion  than  nas  been  in  the  convention  and  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
has  placed  the  pr6cecding8  of  the  convention  before  me — I  shall  make  no  more  allusion  than 
I  think  the  times  justify.  We  have  witnessed  in  one  department  of  the  government  every 
effort,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union ;  we  have  seen, 
as  it  were,  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  government,  as  it  were,  a  body,  calling  or  assuming 
to  be  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  when  it  was  but  a  Congress  of  a  part  of  the  States ; 
we  have  seen  Congress  assuming  to  be  for  the  Union  when  every  step  they  took  was  to  per- 

Ktuate  dissolution,  and  make  aisruption  penpanenL  We  have  seen  every  step  that  has 
en  taken,  instead  of  bringing  about  reconciliation  and  harmony,  has  been  legislation  that 
took  the  character  of  penalties,  retaliation,  and  reVenge.  This  has  been  the  course ;  this  has 
been  the  policy  of  one  department  of  your  government.  The  humble  individual  who  has 
been  addressed  here  to-day,  and  now  stands  here  before  you,  has  been  occupying  another 
department  of  the  government.  The  manner  of  his  getting  there  I  shall  not  allude  to  now— 
suffice  it  to  say,  I  was  there  by  the  Constitution  of  my  country,  [applause,  ]  and  being  there 
by  the  Constitution  of  my  ccgintry,  I  placed  my  foot  upon  the  Constitution  as  the  great  ram- 
part of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  [applause,]  having  been  taught  in  eariy  life,  an^  having 
practiced  through  my  whole  career  to  venerate,  respect,  and  make  the  Constitution  of  my 
fathers  m^  guide  through  my  public  life.    [Applause.] 

I  know  it  has  been!  said,  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  this  line,  that  the  executive 
department  of  the  government  has  been  despotic  and  tyrannical.  Whv,  let  me  ask  this 
audience  here  to-day,  and  the  distinguished  gentlemen  w'ho  stand  around  me ;  where  is  the 
vote  I  ever  gave,  where  is  the  speech  I  ever  made,  where  is  a  single  act  of  my  w  hole  public 
life  but  what  has  been  arrayed  against  tyranny  and  against  despotism?  [Applause]  What 
position  have  I  ever  occupied,  what  ground  have  I  ever  stood  upon,  when  I  failed  to  advo- 
cate the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  the  great  mass  of  my  countrymen  ?   [Applause.] 

So  far  as  charges  of  that  kind  is  concerned,  it  is  simply  intended  to  deceive  and  delude  the 
public  mind,  that  there  is  some  one  in  power  who  is  seeking  to  trample  upon  and  pervert  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  by  endeavoring  to  cover  ana  delude  tne  people  so  far  as  their 
own  public  acts  are  concerned.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  vindication  of  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  my  country,  to  call  Uieir  attention  to  these  proceedings ;  but  when  we  go 
forward  and  examine  who  has  been  playing  tyrant,  and  where  has  been  the  tyranny  and 
despotism  exercised,  the  elements  of  my  nature,  and  the  pursuits  of  my  life,  has  not  made 
me  in  my  practice  aggressive,  nor  in  my  feelings ;  but,  my  nature,  rather  on  the  contrary,  is 
defensive ;  and  having  placed  my  feet,  or  taken  my  stand  upon  the  broad  principles  of  liberty 
and  the  Constitution,  there  is  not  enough  power  on  earth  to  drive  me  from  it.  [Great 
applause.  ] 

Upon  that  broad  platform  I  have  taken  my  stand.  I  have  not  been  awed,  or  dismayed,  ox 
intimidated  by  their  words  or  encroachments ;  but  I  have  stood  there,  in  conjunction  with 

ffttriotic  spirits,  sounding  the  tocsin  of  alarm  that  the  citadel  of  liberty  was  encroached  upon. 
Applause.] 
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I  said  on  one  occasion  before,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  all  that  was  necessary  in  this  great 
Btmg^le  was  here,  in  the  contest  with  tyranny  and  despotism,  was  for  the  struggle  to  be  suf- 
ficiently audible  that  the  ^at  nia^s  of  the  American  people  could  hear  the  atru^le  that  was 
ffoing^  on,  and  when  they  understood  and  heard  the  struggle  going  on«  and  camci  np  and 
K>oked  in  and  saw  who  the  contestants  were,  and  understo^  about  what  that  contest  was, 
the^  would  settle  that  question  upon  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  principle.     [*'Good.'*] 

It  has  been  said  here  to-day,  my  faith  is  abiding  in  the  g^reat  mass  of  the  people.  It  is,  and 
in  the  darkest  moment  of  the  struggle,  when  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  the  most  lowerioe,  my 
faith,  instead  of  giving  way,  loomMfup  as  from  the  gloom  of  the  cloud,  through  which  I  saw 
that  all  would  be  safe  in  the  end. 

But  tyranny  and  despotism !  We  all  know  that  tyranny  and  despotiflm  even,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Thomas  Jefferson,  can  be  exercised,  and  exercised  more  effectually  by  many  than 
one.  We  have  seen  Congress  organized ;  we  have  seen  Congress  in  its  aayauce,  step  by 
step,  has  gradually  been  enroaching  upon  constitutional  rights  and  violatipg  the  fundanaental 
principles  of  the  government,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month.    We  have  seen  a  Con- 

Cs  that  seeme<r to  forget  that  tnere  was  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  there  was 
ts,  that  there  was  boundaries  to  the  sphere  or  scope  of  legislation.  We  have  seen  Con- 
gress in  a  minority  assume  to  exercise,  and  have  exercised  powers,  if  carried  out  and  con- 
summated, will  result  in  despotism  or  monarchy  itself.  Tnis  is  truth,  and  because  I  and 
others  have  seen  proper  to  appeal  to  the  country,  to  the  patriotism  and  republican  feeliii|p  of 
the  country,  I  have  been  denounced ;  slander  after  slander,  vituperation  alter  vituperation  of 
the  most  virulent  character,  has  made  its  way  through  the  press.  What,  then,  has  been. my 
sin  ?  What  has  been  your  sin  ?  What  has  been  the  cause  of  your  offending?  Because  you 
dare  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers.     [Applause.] 

I  look  upon  the  proceeding^  of  this  convention  as  being  more  important  than  any  conven- 
tion that  ever  sat  in  the  United  States.  [Applause.  ]  When  I  look  at  that  collection  of  citi- 
zens coming  together  voluntarily  and  sitting  in  council,  with  ideas,  with  principles  and 
views,  commensurate  with  all  the  States  and  coextensive  with  the  whole  people;  ana  when  I 
contrast  it  with  a  collection  of  gentlemen  who  were  trying  to  destroy  the  country,  I  look  upon 
it  as  more  important  than  any  convention  that  has  sat,  at  least,  since  1787 ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say  here,  too,  that  in  the  declarations  that  it  has  made,  which  are  equally  important  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself;  and  I  here,  to-day,  pronounce  ita  secona  declaration 
of  independence.    [Great  applause.  ] 

In  this  connection,  I  may  remark,  when  you  talk  about  declarations  of  independencct 
there  are  a  great  manv  people  in  the  United  States  who  want  to  be  free,  that  cannot  claim, 
exactly,  and  in  fact,  that  they  are  free  at  this  time.  I  may  say  that  vour  address  and  the 
declarations  made,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  [Great  applause.]  Tes,  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  declarations 
that  you  have  there  made,  and  the  principles  enunciated  in  that  address,  is  a  second  procla- 
mation of  emancipation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  [applause;]  for  in  the  promul- 
gation, in  the  proclamation  reaffirming  these  great  truths,  you  have  laid  down  a  ptatibrm, 
a  constitutional  platform,  upon  which  all  can  make  c6mmon  cause,  and  stand,  rallying^  for 
the  restoration  of  the  States  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  without  reference  to  whether 
they  belong  to  this  association,  or  this  party,  or  that  party ;  but  the  theory  is,  my  country 
rises  above  party.    Upon  this  common  ground  they  can  stand.    [Applause.  ] 

How  many  are  there  in  the  United  States  that  now  require  to  be  free  7  They  have  got 
shackles 'upon  their  limbs  and  are  bound  as  tight  as  though  they  were,  in  fact,  in  slavery. 
Then,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  second  proclamation  of  emancipation  to, the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  fixes  a  common  ground  upon  which  all  may  stand. 

I  have  said  more  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  than  I  intended 
to  have  said ;  but,  in  this  connection,  and  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  this  intelligent  audience 
and  committee  here  to-day,  what  have  I  or  you  to  do  other  than  the  promotion  or  advance- 
ment of  the  common  weal  7  I  am  opposed  td  egotism — as  much  so  as  any  one— but  here,  in 
a  conversational  manner,  and  in  the  reception  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  I  must 
add,  what  have  I  to  gain,  consulting  human  ambition,  more  than  I  have  gained,  excepting 
one  thing  7  Mv  race  is  run.  I  have  been  placed  here  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
and  I  may  say  here,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  position  in  the  government  I  have  occu- 
pied. I  passed  through  every  single  position  from  alderman  in  a  village  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States ;  and  now,  in  standing  before  you,  don't  you  think  that  all  reasonable 
ambition  should  be  gratified  7  If  I  wanted  power,  if  I  wanted  to  perpetuate  my  own  power 
and  that  of  those  who  are  around  me,  how  easy  it  would  have  be^  tor  me  to  have  held  the 
power  placed  in  my  hands. 

With  the  bill  called  the  Freedmon*s  Bureau,  and  the  army  placed  at  my  discretion, 
[laughter  and  applause,]  I  could  have  remained  at  the  capital  with  fifty  er  sixty  millions  of 
appropriations,  with  the  machinery  to  be  worked  by  my  own  hands,  with  my  satraps  and 
dependants  in  every  township  and  civjl  district  in  the  United  States,  where  it  might  be 
necessary,  with  the  Civil  Rights  bill  coming  along  as  an  auxiliarv  [laughter]  and  all  the 
other  patronage  of  the  government,  I  couldliave  proclaimed  myselt  dictator.  [**  That's  a 
fact."  J  My  pride  and  my  power  is,  if  I  have  any,  to  occupy  that  posHion  which  retains  the 
power  in  the  han4s  of  the  people.    [  **  Good"  and  applause.}    It  is  upon  ihem  I  have  always 
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relied ;  it  is  npon  them  I  now  rely.  ["And  they  will  not  desert  you  either" — applause.] 
And  I  repeat,  neither  the  taants  nor  jeers  of  Congress,  nor  of  a  suhsidized  and  calumniating 
press,  can  drive  me  ft-om  my  purpose.     [Applause.  ]  , 

I  acknowledge  no  superior  out  two— my  God,  the  author  of  my  existence,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  The  one,  I  try  to  obey  all  his  commands  as  best  i  can, 
compatible  with  mortal  man ;  the  other,  in  a  political  and  representative  sense,  the  high 
behest  of  the  people  has  always  been  in  strict  respect,  has  always  been  obeyed  by  me. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  to  say.  -For  the  kind  allusions  made  in 
the  address  and  in  the  resolutions  or  propositions  adopted  bj  your  convention/ 1  want  to  say 
to  you  that  in  this  crisis,  in  this  period  of  mv  public  life,  I  prize  that  last  resolution,  more 
than  all  that  has  come  to  me.  To  have  tne  indorsement  of  a  convention,  constituted  as 
that  was,  emanating  spontaneously  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  I  prize  it  above  con- 
sideration, and  I  trust  and  hope  my  future  conduct  will  not  cause  the  convention  that 
adopted  that  to  have  regretted  the  assurance  they  have  given.    ["  Very  sure  of  it."] 

Befdre  separating,  and  leaving  you,  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  committee  and  strangers, 
please  accept  my  thanks  for  this  Icind  manifestation  of  regard  and  respect  that  you  have 
manifested,  on  this  occasion,  and  to  one  that  feels  so  little  entitled  to  it,  except  upon  the 
simple  consideration  of  having  performed  his  duty. 

I  repeat  again,  as  I  have  saia  in  substance,  that  I  have,  and  shall  always  continue  to  be 

fuidea  by  a  conscientious  conviction.    That  always  gives  me  courage.    The  Constitution  I 
ave  made  my  guide.    Then,  accept  my  sincere' thaiULS  for  this  manifestation  of  your  appro- 
bation and  regard. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr,  haying  concluded  the  reading,  continued  : 

I  do  not  propose,  gentlemen,  to  read  any  more  of  these  versions,  but  to  leave 
them  here  for  any  correction  that  may  be  desired. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  offered  an  order  in  legislative  session,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  proper  to  call  it  up  at  this  time.     If  not,  I  should  like  to  repeat  it. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  not  in  order  to  call  up 
any  business  transacted  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  OoNKLlNG,  (to  Mr.  Anthony.)  Offer  it  originally  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  I  move  that  the  presiding  officer  be  authorized  to  assign 
a  place  upon  the  floor  to  the  reporter  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG.  A  single  reporter. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  not  in  order  to  interrupt 
the  business  of  the  trial  with  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  General  Butler,  will  you  allow  us  to  ask  what  copies  or  ver- 
sions of  the  speech  of  August  18,  1866,  you  consider  included  in  the  testimony 
received  ?     One  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  consider  the  two  copies,  one  that  Mr.  Smith  made, 
which  has  been  read,  and  the  corrected  version,  as  the  substantial  copies. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  And  no  others  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  offer  the  Chronicle,  not  because  it  is  not  evi- 
dence, but  because  I  have  the  same  thing  in  Mr.  Smith's  report. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Then  it  is  only  those  two,  and  they  will  both  be  printed  as 
part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  For  aught  I  care. 

The  other  report  offered  in  evidence — the  one  revised  by  Colonel  Moore  and, 
published — ^is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  CoMMrrTES :  Language  ip  inadequate  to 
express  the  emotions  and  feelings  produced  bj  this  occasion.  Perhaps  i  could  express  more 
by  permitting  silence  to  speak  and  you  to  infer  what  I  ought  to  say.  I  confess  that,  not- 
withstanding the  experience  I  have  had  in  public  life,  and  the  audiences  I  have  addressed, 
this  occasion  and  this  assembly  are  well  calculated  to,  and  do  overwhelm  me.  As  I  have 
said,  I  have  not  language  to  convey  adequately  my  present  feelings  and  emotions.  In  listen- 
ing to  the  address  which  your  eloquent  and  distinguished  chairman  has  just  delivered,  the 
proceedings  of  the  c(ftiYention,  as  they  transpired,  recurred  to  my  mind.  Seemingly  I  par- 
took of  the  inspiration  that  prevailed  in  the  convention  when  I  received  a  despatch  sent  by 
two  of  its  distinguished  members,  conveying  in  terms  the  scene  which  has  just  been  described 
of  Sonth  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  arm  in  arm,  marching  into  that  vast  assemUage,  and 
tfaoa  giving  evidence  that  the  two  extremes  had  come  together  again,  and  that  for  the  future 
they  were  united  as  they  had  been  in  the  past,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  When  the 
despatch  informed  me  that  in  that  vast  boay  of  men,  distinguished  for  intellect  and  wisdom. 
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every  eye  was  snffoaed  with 'tears  on  behol&gthejBcene,  I  oonld  not  finish  readinif  tbe 
despatch  to  one  associated  with  me  in  the  office,  for  my  own  feeUnfrs  overcame  me.  [  Applause,  ] 

I  think  we  may  justly  conclude  that  we  are  movinff  under  a  proper  inspiration,  and  that 
we  need  not  be  mistaken  that  the  finder  of  an  oveimung^  and  unerring  Providence  is  in  this 
matter.  The  nation  is  in  peril.  We  have  iost  passed  thronfrh  a  mighty,  a  bloody,  t 
momentous  ordeal,  yet  do  not  find  ourselves  free  from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  tt 
first  surrounded  us.  While  our  brave  men  have  performed  their  duties,  both  officers  ind 
men,  (turning  to  General  Grant,  who  stood  at  his  right, )  while  they  have  won  laurels  imperish- 
able, there  are  still  greater  and  more  important  duties  to  perform ;  and  while  we  have  had 
their  co-operation  in  the  field,  we  now  need  their  snpnort  m  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  peaoe. 
[Applause.  ]  So  far  as  the  executive  department  of  tne  govemhient  is  concerned,  the  effort 
has  been  made  te  restore  the  Union,  to  heal  the  breach,  to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds  ^hidi 
were  consequent  upon  the  struggle,  and,  to  speak  in  common  phrase,  to  prepare,  as  tbe 
learned  and  wise  physician  would,  a  plaster,  healing  in  character  and  coextensive  with  the 
wound.  [Applause.]  We  thought,  and  yet  think,  thai  we  had  partially  succeeded,  bat  as 
tbe  work  progressed,  as  reconciliation  seemed  to  be  taking  place,  and  the  country  becomiiif 
united,  we  found  a  disturbing  and  marring  element  opposing  us. 

In  alluding  to  that  element  I  shall  go  no  further  than  did  your  convention  and  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman  who  has  delivered  to  me  the  report  of  ite  proceedings.  I  shall  make  no 
reference  to  it  that  I  do  not  believe  the  time  and  the  occasion  justify.  We  have  witnessed  in 
one  department  of  the  government  every  effort,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  peaoe 
end  harmony  in  the  Union.  We  have  seen  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  goveniment,  as  it 
were,  a  body  called,  or  which  assumes  to  be,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — ^but,  in  fact, 
a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States.  We  have  seen  this  Congress  assame  and  pretend  to 
l>e  for  the  Union,  when  its  every  stop  and  act  tended  to  perpetuate  disunion  and  make  a 
disruption  of  the  States  inevitable.  Instead  of  promoting  reconciliation  and  harmony,  its 
legislation  has  partaken  of  the  character  of  penalties,  retaliation,  and  revenge.  This  has 
bMU  the  course  and  the  policy  of  one  department  of  your  government.  The  humble  nidi- 
vidual  who  is  now  addressing  rou  stands  the  representative  of  another  department  of  the 
government.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy  that  position  I  shall  not 
allude  to  on  this  occasion ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  here  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  and  being  here  by  Virtue  of  its  provisions,  he  takes  his  stand  upon  that  charter  of 
our  liberties  as  the  great  ranipart  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  [Pirolonged  ckeerini^.] 
Having  been  taught  in  my  early  life  to  hold  it  sacred,  and  having  practiced  upon  it  during? 
my  whole  public  career,  I  shall  over  continue  to  reverence  the  Constitution  of  my  fathers  and 
to  make  it  my  guide.  [  Hearty  applause.]  I  kuow  it  has  been  said — and  I  must  be  permitted 
to  indulge  in  this  remark — that  tneexecutiive  department  of  the  gfovemment  has  been  despotic 
and  tyrannical.  Let  me  ask  this  andience  of  aistinguished  gentlemen  around  me  here  to- 
day to  point  to  a  vote  I  ever  gave,  to  a  speech  I  ever  made,  to  a  single  act  of  my  whole 
public  life,  that  has  not  been  against  tyranny  and  despotism.  What  position  have  1  ever 
occupied,  what  ground  Lave  I  ever  assumed,  where  it  can  be  truthfully  cnarged  that  I  failed 
f  to  advocate  the  amelioretion  and  elevation  of  the  great  masses  of  my  countrymen  7  [Gri«s 
of  *' Never,*'  and  great  applause.] 

So  far  as  charges  of  that  kind  are  concerned,  I  will  sav  that  they  are  simply  intended  to 
deceive  and  delude  the  public  mind  into  the  belief  that  there  is  some  one  in  power  who  is 
usurping  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  and  perverting  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  done  by  those  who  make  such  charges  for  the  purpose  of  covering  their  own  acts. 
[*' That's  so,"  and  applause.]  I  have  felt  it  my  du^,  in  vindication  of  principle  and  the 
Constitution  of  my  country,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  these  proceeding 
When  we  come  to  examine  who  has  been  playing  the  tyrant,  by  whom  do  we  find  that  des- 
potism has  been  exercised  7  As  to  myseli,  the  elements  of  my  nature,  the  punmiti  of  my 
life,  have  not  n^ade  me,  either  in  my  feelings  or  in  my  practice,  aggressive.  My  nature,  on 
the  contrary,  is  rather  defensive  in  its  character ;  but  I  will  say  that,  having  taken  my  0tand 
upon  the  broad  principles  of  liberty  and  the  Constitution,  there  is  not  power  enough  on  earth 
to  drive  me  from  it.  [Loud  and  prolong^ed  applause.]  Having  placed  myself  upon  thai 
broad  platform,  I  have  not  been  awed,  dismayed,  or  intimidated  by  either  threats  or  encr(«ch- 
uento,  but  have  stood  there,  in  conjunction  with  patriotic  spirito,  sounding  the  tocsin  of 
alann  when  I  deemed  Ihe  citadel  of  liberty  in  danger.  [Great  applause.  ]  I  said  od  a  fn- 
vious  occasion,  and  repeat  now,  that  all  that  was  neoessarv  in  this  great  struggle. agais^ 
tyranny  and  despotism  was,  that  the  struggle  should  be  sufficiently  andible  for  tae  American 
people  to  hear  and  properly  understand.  They  did  bear,  and  looking  on  and  seeing  who  the 
contestante  were  and  what  that  struggle  was  about,*  they  determined  that  thev  would  settle 
this  question  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  of  principle.  [Cries  of  "That's  so,"  SQ^ 
Applause.]  * 

1  proclaim  here  to-day,  as  I  have  on  other  occasions,  that  my  faith  is  abiding  in  tbe  p^ 
mass  of  the  people.  In  the  darkest  moment  of  this  struggle,  when  the  clouds  seemed  to  be 
most  lowering,  my  faith,  instead  of  giving  way,  loomed  up  through  the  dark  dood  ff 
beyond~-I  saw  that  all  would  be  safe  in  the  end.  My  countrymen,  we  all  know  that,  in 
tkeJanguagre  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  ^  tyranny  and  dospotism  even  can  be  exercised  snd 
exerted  more  effectually  by  the  many  than  the  one."     We  have  seen  a  Congress  giaduaHT 
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encTOttcb,  step  by  Btep,  upon  constitutional  rights,  and  violate,  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  government.  [Cries  of  * '  That's  so ! "  and  applause.  1 
We  have  seen  a  Congress  that  seemed  to  forget  that  there  was  a  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  was  a  limit  to  tiie  sphere  and  scope  of  legislation.  We  have  seen  a 
Congress  in  a  minority  assume  to  exercise  powers  which,  if  allowed  to  be  carried  out,  would 
result  in  despotism  or  monarchy  itself.  [Enthusiastic  applause.  ]  This  is  truth ;  and  because 
others  as  well  as  mVself  have  seen  proper  to  appeal  to  tne  patriotism  and  republican  feeling 
of  the  country  we  have  been  denounced  in  the  severest  terms.  Slander  upon  slander,  vitu 
peration  upon  vituperation,  of  the  most  viUanous  character,  has  made  its  way  through  the 
press. 

What,  gentlemen,  has  been  your  and  my  sin  ?    What  has  been  the  cause  of  our  offending  7 
I  will  tell  you— daring  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers. 

[Apj>roaching  Senator  Johnson.]  I  consider  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  sir,  as 
more  unportant  than  those  of  any  convention  that  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States. 
(Great  applause. )  When  I  look  with  my  mind's  eye  upon  that  collection  of  citizens,  coming 
together  voluntarily,  and  sitting  in  council  with  ideas,  with  principles  and  views  commen- 
surate with  all  the  States,  and  coextensive  with  the  whole  people,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
collection  of  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  country,  I  regard  it  as  more  important 
than  any  convention  that  has  sat  at  least  since  1787.  (Renewed  applause.)  I  think  I  may 
say  also  that  the  declarations  that  were  there  made  are  equal  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence itself,  and  I  here  to-day  pronounce  it  a  second  Declaration  of  Independtince.  (Cries 
of  **01oriou8,'*  and  most  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause.)  Your  address  and  declara- 
tions me  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reafhrmation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States. 
(Cries  of  "Good! "  and  applause.)  Yes,  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  declamtions 
yon  have  made,  that  the  principles  you  have  enunciated  in  your  address,  are  a  second  pro- 
clamation of  emancipation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States — (renewed  applau8e)^for  in 
proclaiming  and  reproclaiming  these  great  truths  you  have  laid  down  a  constitutioual  plat- 
form upon  which  all  can  n!bke  common  cause,  and  stand  united  together  for  the  restoration 
of  the  States  and  the  preservation  of  the  government  without  reference  to  party.  The  query 
only  is  the  salvation  of  the  country,  for  our  country  rises  above  all  party  considerations  or 
influences.  (Cries  of  **Good!  "  and  applause.)  How  many  are  there  in  the  United  States 
that  now  require  to  be  free  f— they  have  the  shackles  upon  th^ir  limbs,  and  are  bound  as 
rigidly  as  though  they  were  in  feet  in  slavery?  I  repeat,  then,  that  your  declaration  is  the 
second  proclamation  of  emancipation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  offers  a  common 
ground  upon  which  all  patriots  can  stand.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  Let  me,  in  this  connectioii,  ask  you  what  have  I  to  gain 
more  than  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare  ?  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  the  indulgence 
of  egotism  as  any  one ;  but  here,  m  a  conversational  manner,  while  formally  receiving  the 
proc^ediogs  of  this  convention,  I  m^  be  permitted  again  to  ask,  what  have  I  to  gain,  con- 
sulting human  ambition,  more  than  I  have  gained,  except  in  one  thing?.  My  race  is  nearly 
run.  1  have  been  placed  in  the  high  office  which  I  occupy  under  the  Constitntion  of  the 
country,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  held,  from  lowest  to  niehest,  almost  every  j)osition  to 
v^hich  a  man  may  attain  in  our  government  I  have  passed  through  everv  position,  from  an 
alderman  of  a  village  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States ;  and  surely,  gentlemen,  this 
should  be  enough  to  gratify  a  reasonable  ambition.  If  I  wanted  authority,  or  if  I  wished  to 
perpetuate  my  power,  how  easy  would  it  have  been  to  hold  and  wieid  that  which  was  placed 
in  my  hands  bv  the  measure  called  the  **I?Yeedmen's  Bureau  bill."  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  With  an  army  which  it  placed  at  my  discretion  I  could  have  remained  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  and  with  fifly  or  sixty  millions  of  appropriations  at  my  disposal, 
with  the  machinery  to  be  worked  by  my  own  hands,  with  my  satraps  and  dependents  in 
every  town  and  village,  and  then  with  the  **  Civil  Rights  bill "  following  as  an  auxiliary — 
(laughter) — In  connection  with  all  the  other  appliances  of  the  government,  I  could  have 
proclaimed  myself  .Dictator !     ("That^s  true,"  and  applause.) 

But,  gentlemen,  my  pride  and  ambition  have  been  to  occupy  that  position  which  retains 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  (Great  cheering.)  It  iS  upon  that  I  have  alwavs 
relied;  it  is  upon  that  I  rely  now.  (A  voice — **And  the  people  will  not  disappoint  you.  ) 
And  I  repeat,  that  neither  the  taunts  nor  jeers  of  Congress,  nor  of  a  subsidizea,  calumnia- 
ting press,  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose.  (Great  applause.)  ^  I  acknowledge  no  superior 
except  my  God,  the  author  of  my  existence,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  (Prolonged 
and  enthusiastic  cheering.)  For  the  one,  1  try  to  obey  all  his  commands  as  best  1  can  com- 
patible with  my  poor  humanity;  for  the  other,  in  a  political  and  representative  sense,  the 
nigh  behests  of  the  people  have  always  been  respected  and  obeyed  by  me.  (Applause. )  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  to  say.  For  the  kind  allusions  to  myself  con- 
tained in  your  address,  and  in  the  resolutions  adopted  bv  the  convention,  let  me  remark  Uiat, 
in  this  crisis,  and  at  this  period  of  my  public  life,  I  hold  above  all  price,  and  shall  ever  reour 
with  feelings  of  profound  gratification  to  the  last  resolution  contaming  the  indorsement  of  a 
convention  emanatingi  spontaneously  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  I  trust  and  hope 
that  my  future  action  may  be  such  that  you^and  the  convention  that  you  represent  may  not 
regret  the  assurance  of  confidence  you  have  expressed.  (**  We  are  sure  of  it.")  Before  sep- 
arating, my  friends,  one  and  all,  committee  and  strangers,  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
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for  the  kind  manifestations  of  regard  and  respect  joa  have  eiAiibited  on  this  occasion.  I 
repeat,  that  I  shall  always  continue  to  be  guided  by  a  conscientious  conviction  of  daty,  and 
that  always  gives  me  courage,  under  tl^e  Constitution,  which  I  have  made  my  guide. 

William  N.  Hudson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  is  your  bnsinees  ? 

A.  I  am  a  journalist  by  occapation. 

Q.  Where  is  youi:  home  ? 

A.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Q.  What  paper  do  you  have  charge  of  1 

A.  The  Cleveland  Leader. 

Q.  Where  were  you  about  the  3d  or  4th  of  September,  1866  t 

A.  I  was  in  Cleveland.  ' 

Q.  What  was  your  business  then  ? 

A.  I  was  then  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Leader. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  speech  that  President  Johnson  made  there  from  the 
balcony  of  a  hotel  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  t  '  ' 

A.  I  did,  with  the  assistance  of  another  reporter. 

Q.  Who  is  he  T 

A.  His  name-is  Johnson. 

Q.  Was  your  ^report  published  in  the  paper  the  next  day  7 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  ? 

The  witness  produced  a  copy  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  September  4,  186G. 

Q.  Have  you  your  original  notes  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.     They  are  probably  destroyed. 

Q.  Have  you  the  report  in  the  paper  of  which  you  are  the  editor,  which  was 
published  the  next  day  ? 

A.  I  have  the  report  which  I  have  submitted. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  report  1 

A.  It  is  not  a  verbatim  report,  except  in  portions.  There  are  parts  of  it 
which  are  verbatim,  and  parts  are  synopses. 

Q.  Poes  the  report  distinguish  the  parts  which  are  not  verbatim  from  thoee 
which  are  ? 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  Is  all  put  in  that  Mr.  Johnson  did  say  T 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  says  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Is  anything  left  out  which  Johnson  said  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  EvARTP.  Do  you  mean  the  President  or  reporter  Johnson  f 
Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  Johnson  ? 
Mr.  EvARTS.  There  was  another  Johnson  mentioned. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  reporter  Johnson. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  mean  Andrew  Johnson  "  last  aforesaid." 
A.  The  report  leaves  out  some  portions  of  Mr.  Johnson's  speech  ;  states  tli^ia 
in  synoptical  form. 
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Q.  I6  there  anything  pnt  in  there  that  he  did  not  eaj  f 

A.  There  are  words  need  which  he  did  not  use,  in  stating  the  substance  of  what 
he  said.     There  is  nothing  substantially  stated  that^he  did  not  state. 

Q.  When  was  that  report  prepared  by  yourself  ? 

A.  It  was  prepared  on  the  evening  of  the  delivery  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  after  it  was  printed  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  what  can  you  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report  wherever  the 
words  are  professed  to  be  given  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  it  is  accurate. 

Q.  You  now  believe  it  to  be  accurate  t 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  far  do  yon  say  it  is  accurate  where  substance  is  professed  to  be 
given! 

A.  It  gives  the  substance — the  sense  without  the  words. 

Q.  Taking  the  synoptical  part  and  the  verbatim  part,  does  the  whole  give 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  By  way  of  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  take  this  part :  "Haven't  yon  got 
the  court?  Htiven't  you  got  the  Attorney  General?  Who  is  your  Chief 
Justice  !'^     Is  that  the  synoptical  part  or  is  that  the  verbatim  part  ? 

A.  That  is  part  of  the  verbatim  report. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  propose,  now, 
gentlemen,  to  put  this  in  evidence. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  cross-examine  him  before  you  put  the  paper  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  Mr.  Hudson,  was  this  newspaper  that  you  edited  an'd  for  which  you 
reported  of  the  politics  of  the  President  or  of  the  opposite  opinion  ? 
A.  It  was  republican  in  polities. 

Q.  Opposite  to'  the  views  of  the  President,  as  you  undeistood  them  ? 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  speech  made  ? 
A.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1866. 
Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day? 
A.  About  nine  in  the  evening, 
Q.  It  commenced  then  ? 
A.  It  commenced. 
Q.  When  did  it  conclude  1 
A.  I  think  about  a  quarter  before  ten. 
Q.  And  was  there  a  large  crowd  there  ? 
A.  There  was. 

Q.  Of  the  people  of  Cleveland  ? 
A.  Of  the  people  of  Cleveland  and  surrounding  towns. 
Q.  Was  this  balcony  from  which  the  President  spoke  also  crowded  I 

Q.  And  where  were  you  ? 

A.  I  was  upon  the  balcony. 

Q.  What  convenience  or  arrangement  had  you  for  taking  notes  ? 

A.  I  took  my  not^  upon  my  knee  as  I  sat. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  light  from  ? 

A.  From  the  gas  above. 

Q.  At  what  time  that  evening  did  you  begin  to  write  out  your  notes  ? 

20  I  P 
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A.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  aboat  II  o'doek. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  finish  } 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  And  when  did  it  go  to  press? 

A.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — between  three  and  four. 

Q.  Did  you  write  the  synoptical  parts  from  your  notes,  or  from  your  recollec- 
tion of  the  drift  of  the  speech  7 

A.  From  my  notes. 

Q.  Yon  added  nothing,  you  think,  to  the  notes  f 

A.  Nothing.  ^ 

Q.  But  you  did  not  produce  all  that  was  in  the  notes  ?    Is  that  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  omitted  wholly  some  parts  that  were  in  your  notes,  did  you  not  I 

A.  I  endeavored  to  give  the  substance  of  all  the  President  said. 

Q.  You  mean  the  meaning,  do  you  not  f 

A.  The  meaning. 

Q,  As  you  understood  it  ? 

A.  As  I  understood  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  drift  of  it  ? 

A.  Exactly. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  exactly.  You  think  you  meant  t^  gplve  the  drift 
of  the  whole  that  you  did  not  report  verbatim  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  leave  out  any  of  "  the  drift  V 

A.  Not  intentionally. 

Q.  But  actually  7  > 

A.  Not  to  my  remembrance. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  to  see  ? 

A.  I  have  not  compared  the  speech  with  any  full  report  of  it. 

Q.  Nor  with  your  notes  ? 

A.  1  did  subsequently  compare  the  speech  with  my  notes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  this  dfrift  part  1 

A,  I  mean  to  say  that  I  compared  the  speech  as  reported  here  with  my  notes. 

Q.  I  mean  the  part  that  is  synoptical ;  did  you  compare  that  with  your  notes! 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  7 

A.  On  the  next  day,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  several  times  since. 

Q.  When  did  your  notes  disappear  1 

A.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.    They  were  not  preserved  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  sure,  then,  that  you  ever  compared  it  with  your  notes  after  the 
immediately  following  day  7 

A«  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  destroy  your  notes  intentionally  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  are  they  t 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  part  of  the  speech  which  you  say  you  reported  verbatm^ 
did  you  at  any  time,  after  writing  it  out  that  night,  compare  the  transcript  with 
the  notes  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  it  was  accurate  % 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  on  the  next  day. 

Q.  With  whose  assistance  7 

A.  I  think  without  assistance,  to  the  best  of  myTemembianoe. 
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Q.  Did  you  find  any  changes  necesBary  ? 

A.  There  were  typographical  errors  in  the  reading  of  the  jproof.  There  were 
no  material  errors. 

Q.  Bat  were  there  no  errors  in  your  transcript  from  the  notes  1 

A.  I  may  have  misapprehended  the  question.  I  did  not  compare  my  mana- 
script  transcript;  I  compared  the  speech  as  printed. 

Q.  With  what  ? 

A.  With  my  notes. 

Q.  That  was  not  my  question ;  hut  you  say  you  did  compare  the  speech  as 
printed  with  your  notes,  and  not  with  your  transcript  ? 

A.  Not  with  the  transcript. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  there  were  no  errors  in  the  print  as  compared  with  the 
original  notes  ? 

A.  There  were  some  typographical  errors. 

Q.  No  others  ? 

A.  No  others  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

Q.  Not  a  word  ? 

A.  I  remember  no  others. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  observed  in  comparing  your  printed 
paper  of  that  morning  with  your  phonographic  notes  that  the  printed  paper  was 
absolutely  accurate  ? 

A.  My  notes  were  not  phonographic. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? 

A.  They  were  made  in  writing. 

Q.  Written  out  in  long  hand  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  can  write  out  in  long  hand,  word  for 
word,  a  speech  as  it  comes  from  the  mouth  of  a  speaker  7 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  this  instance  I  did  parts  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  even  have  notes  that  were  verbatim  except  for  part  of 
the  speech  ? 

A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  And  then  you  made  your  synopsis  or  drift  as  it  went  along  1 

A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  How,  and  upon  what  rule  did  you  select  the  parts  ihat  you  should  report 
accurately  and  those  of  which  you  should  give  **  the  drift  V* 

A.  Whenever  it  was  possible  to  report  accurately  and  fully,  I  did  so.  Whea 
I  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  speaker  I  gave  the  substance  as  I  oould  give 
it.  There  were  times  during  the  speech  when,  owing  to  the  slowness  with 
which  the  speaker  spoke  and  the  interruptions,  a  reporter  was  able  to>  keep^  up 
writing  in  long  hand  with  the  remarks  of  the  President. 

Q.  Then  that  is  your  report  of  his  speech  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Not  by  the  aid  of  phonography  or  short-hand  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  abbreviate  or  write  in  full  the  words  that  yon  did  write  I 

A.  I  abbreviated  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  1 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  one  of  your  abbreviations  that  is  no.w 
written  out  here  in  full  t 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  cannot-recall  one  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  without  any  printed  paper  before  you,  how  much  of  President 
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Johnson'B  speech,  as  made  at  Cleveland  on  tbe  ttiird  of  Septmnber,  can  yoi 
repeat? 

A.  I  can  repeat  none  of  it. 

Q.  None  whatever? 

A.   Verbatim,  none. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  give  **  the  drift"  of  some  of  it  f 

A.  I  think  I  might. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it  and  remember  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  yon  wrote  down  one  single  sentence 
of  the  President's  speech,  word  for  word,  as  it  came  from  his  mouth  f 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  point  out  anywhere  any  such  sentence  7 

A.  The  sentences  which  were  read  by  the  manager  were  written  out  word 
for  word. 

Q.  Those  three  questions  which  he  read  ?  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
any  ten  consecutiye  lines  of  the  printed  report  of  your  newspaper  you  wrote 
down  in  Imig-hand,  word  for  word,  as  they  came  from  the  President's  mouth  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  of  it  I  wrote  down  at  this  distance  of  time.  It 
is  my  impression,  however,  that  there  were  as  much  as  that,  and  more. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  more  than  this,  that  you  intended  to  report  as 
nearly  as  you  could  and  as  well,  under  the  circumstances,  without  the  aid  of 
short-hand  faculty,  what  the  President  said  ? 

A.  I  can  say,  in  addition  to  that,  that  there  are  parts  of  this  speech  which 
were  reported  as  he  said  them. 

Q.  From  present  memory  ? 

A.  From  memory  of  the  method  in  which  those  notes  were  taken. 

Q.  What  parts  can  you  so  state  ?  As  to  all  that  purports  to  be  verhtUim  are 
you  ready  so  to  swear  f  . 

A.  I  cannot  swear  that  it  is  the  absolute  language  in  all  cases.     I  ca^  swear 
that  it  is  an  accurate  report* 
.   Q   What  do  you  mean  by  an  accurate  report;  and  not  an  absolute  rq>ort  1 

A.  I  mean  to  say  a  report  which  gives  the  general  form  of  each  sentence  as 
it  was  uttered,  perhaps  varying  in  one  or  two  words  occasionally. 

Q.  I  asked  you  just  now  if  you  could  say  any  more  than  that  you  intended 
to  report  as  well  as  you  could  under  the  circumstances  in  which  you  were 
placed  and  without  the  aid  of  short-hand  ^Etculty  ? 

A.  I  can  say  in  addition  to  that,  that  there  are  portions  of  this  which  are 
reported  verbatim, 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  all  that  purports  to  be  verbaiim  is, 
in  yonr  memory  and  knowledge,  accurately  reported  ? 
•    A.  It  is  accurately  reported ;  I  should  not  say  with  absolute  accuracy. 

Q.  The  whole  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  speech  that  you  did  not  profess  to  report 
verbatim,  what  assurance  have  you  that  you  did  not  omit  some  part  of  the  speech  ? 

At  There  are  portions  which  are  not  given  with  entire  fullness ;  but  the  sub- 
stance and  meaning  in  all  cases  I  intended  to  give. 

Q.  What  assurance  have  you  that  some  portions  of  the  speech  are  not  omitted 
entirely  from  your  synoptical  view  ? 

A.  I  was  able  to  take  notes  of  nearly  every  sentence  uttered  by  the  Presidentr 
and  I  am  confident  that  I  did  not  fail  to  take  notes  of  at  least  any  paragraph  oi 
the  report. 

Q.  Any  paragraph  of  the  speech  !  That  is  to  say,  yon  are  oonident  that 
nothing  that  would  have  been  a  paragraph  after  it  was  printed  was  left  out  by  you  f 

A.  YeSy  sir.  , 
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Q.  He  did  not  speak  in  paragraphsi  did  he  ? 

A.  Of  coarse  not. 

Q.  Yon  are  sure  7011  did  not  leare  oat  what  would  be  the  whole  of  a  para- 
graph ;  did  yon  leave  out  what  would  be  half  of  a  paragraph  ? 

A.  I  endeavored  to  state  the  substance  of  the  President's  remarks  on  each 
subject  whidi  he  took  up. 

Q.  That  is  the  result ;  that  jon  intended  to  state  die  substance  of  his  remarks 
on  each  subject  that  he  took  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  supposed  that  you.  did  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  this  synoptical  report  that  you  wrote  out  anything  but  your 
original  notes  that  you  wrote  out  that  night  1 

A.  Condensed  from  them. 

Q.  Condensed  from  your  original  notes  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  your  original  synoptical  view,  as  written  down,  was  again 
reduced  in  a  shorter  compend  by  you  that  night  i 

A.  The  part  of  the  speech  so  reported. 

Q.  And  still  you  think  that  in  this  last  analysis  you  had  the  whole  of  the 
President's  speech  1 

A.  I  endeavored  to  state  his  meaning. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  pretend  to  say,  sir,  that  in  respect  to  any  of  that  portion  of 
your  report  it  is  presented  in  a  shape  in  which  any  man  should  be  judged  as 
coming  from  his  own  mouth  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.    I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  as  a  test  of  his  accuracy. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  You  may  ask  him  how  accurate ;  I  do  not  object  to 
that;  but  whether  he  thinks  the  man  should  be  judged  upon  it  is  not  a  proper 
question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  ask  him  if  he  professes  to  state  in  this  synoptical  portion  of 
the  printed  speech  made  by  hiifl  it  is  so  produced  as  to  be  properly  judged  as 
having  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  ? 

The  W1TNR8S.  I  can  only  say  that  it  gives,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  a  fair 
report  of  what  was  seen.  ^ 

Q.  In  your  estimate  i 

A.  In  my  estimate. 

Q.  And  view? 

A.  And  belief. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  a  reporter  Johnson,  who  took  part,  as  I  understand  you,  in 
this  business ;  what  part  did  he  take  1 

A.  He  also  took  notes  of  the  speech. 

Q.  But  independently  from  yon  ? 

A.  Indepenaently  of  me. 

Q.  But  the  speedi  as  printed  in  your  paper  was  made  from  your  notes,  not 
from  his  ? 

A.  From  mine  with  the  assistance  of  his. 

Q.  Then  you  brought  his  in  also  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  condensed  and  mingled  the  reporter  Johnson's  report  and  your  own, 
and  produced  this  printed  result  ? 
^  A.  I  did. 

*  Q.  What  plan  did  Johnson  proceed  with  in  giving  the  drift  or  effect  of  the 
president's  speech  1     Do  you  know  ? 

A.  Johnson  took  as  full  notes  as  possible. 
^     Q.  As  possible  for  him  ? 
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A.  As  full  notes  as  possible  for  him  of  the  President's  speech. 

Q.  How  much  of  this  report,  or  how  much  of  this  analysis  or  estimate  of  what 
the  President  said,  was  made  out  of  your  notes,  and  how  much  oat  of  Johnson'sl 

A.  The  substance  of  the  report  was  made  from  my  notes,  the  main  portion 
of  it. 

Q.  What  as  to  the  rest  ? 

A.  Whenever  Mr.  Johnson's  notes  were  fuller  than  mine  I  used  them  to  cor- 
rect mine. 

Q.  Was  that  so  in  many  instances  ? 

A.  That  was  not  so  in  a  majority  of  instances. 

Q.  But  in  a  minority  ? 

A.  In  a  minority. 

Q.  A  considerable  minority  ? 

A.  Considerable. 

Q.  Did  Johnson  write  long-hand  too  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  connection  had  Johnson  with  you  or  the  paper  ? 

A.  He  was  the  reporter  of  the  paper. 

Q.  Was  there  no  phonographic  reporter  to  take  down  this  speech  ? 

A.  There  was  none  for  our  paper.  There  were  reporters  present,  I  believe, 
for  other  papers ;  but  I  cannot  swear  to  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  submit  upon  this,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait  for  a  ilioment.  I  have  not  yet  got  through  with 
the  witness. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Oo  on,  sir. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  You  have  been  asked,  Mr.  Hudson,  about  the  crowd  and  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  took  the  speech ;  were  there  considerable  interruptions  ? 

A.  There  were. 

Q.  Were  there  considerable  pauses  by  the  President  from  step  to  step  in  his 
speech  ? 

A.  There  were ;  and  necessary  pauses. 

Q.  Why  •*  necessary  V 

A.  Because  of  the  interruptions  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  Was  the  crowd  a  noisy  one  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  they  bandying  back  and  forth  epithets  with  the  President  ? 

Mr.  EvARTs.  We  object  to  that.  -  The  question  is,  What  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  adopt  that  question.  I  will  repeat  my  ques- 
tion, Whether  epithets  were  thrown  back  and  formrard  between  the  President 
and  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Evarts  and  Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  the  question.  The  proper  ques- 
tion is,  What  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  your  question. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  question,  as  put,  is  leading  and  assuming  a  state  of  facts. 
It  is  asking  if  they  bandied  epithets.  Nobody  knows  what  "  bandying  "  is  or 
what  "epithets"  are. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Do  you  know  what  "bandying" 
means,  Mr.  Witness  1    Do  you  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  wordi 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  suppose  our  objection  is  first  to  be  disposed  of,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  wanted  to  see  whether,  in  the  first  place,  I  had  got 
an  intelligible  English  word.  However,  I  withdraw  the  question.  [A  pause.] 
My  proposition  is  this,  sir :  it  is  not  to  give  language 

Mr.  Evarts.  There  is  no  objection  if  you  have  withdrawn  your  question. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  liave  not.  I  have  only  withdrawn  the  question  aa 
to  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  did  not 
nndeiBtand.  I  was  ahont,  sir,  stating  the  question.  In  Lord  George  Gordon's 
case,  when  he  was  upon  trial,  as  your  honor  will  remember,  the  cries  of  the 
crowd  were  allowed  to  be  put  in  evidence  as  cries,  though  it  was  objected  that 
they  could  not  be  put  in  evidence.  But  that  question  precisely  is  not  raised 
here,  because  I  am  now  upon  the  point,  not  of  showing  what  was  said,  not 
repeating  language,  but  of  showing  what  was  said  and  done  by  way  of  inter- 
ruption. I  am  following  the  line  of  cross-examination  which  was  opened  to  me. 
It  was  asked  what  interruptions  there  were ;  whether  there  was  a  crowd  there  ; 
how  far  he  was  interrupted ;  how  far  he  was  disturbed ;  if  the  President  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  a  speech  to  put  back  an  epithet  which  was  thrown  to  him  from 
the  crowd,  and  if  the  crowd  waa  answering  back  and  he  replying ;  if  they  were 
answering  backward  and  forward,  a  man  could  very  well  write  down  in  long- 
hand what  he  had  just  said. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  The  witness  stated  that  there  were  interruptions. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  I  am  following  that  up. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  only  point  of  your  inquiry. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  asked  the  nature  of  them  to  know  whether  they 
would  be  likely  to  disturb  a  speaker  and  make  him  pause. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  question  to  which  we  objected  was,  ''Was  there  a  bandy- 
ing of  epithets  backward  and  forward  between  the  President  and  the  crowd  V* 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  be  good  enough  to  reduce 
his  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  not  stop  to  do  it  in  that  form,  but  I  will  put  it 
in  another  shape.  (To  the  witness.)  What  was  said  by  the  crowd  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  what  was  said  by  the  President  to  the  crowd  ? 

A.  The  President  was  frequently  interrupted  by  cheers,  by  hisses,  and  by 
cries,  apparently  from  those  opposed  to  him  in  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  You  have  the  right  to  refresh  your 
memory  by  any  memorandum  which  you  have,  or  copy  of  memorandum  made 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Not  a  copy, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir ;  any  copy  of  a  memorandum  which  you  know 
is  a  copy  made  at  the  time ;  and  state,  if  yon  please,  what  kind  of  epithets  passed. 

The  witness,  placing  a  newspaper  before  him,  was  about  to  read  therefrom. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  do  not  regard  the  newspaper  as  a  memorandum  made  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  may  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Our  objection  is  that  it  is  not  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  may  as  well  have  that  settled  at  once,  if  it  is  to 
be  done.  When  a  man  says,  '*  I  wrote  down  the  best  I  could,  and  put  it  in 
type  within  four  hours  of  that  time,  and  I  know  it  was  correct,  for  I  examined 
it,'*  I  insist  that  on  every  ri^le  of  law  in  every  court  where  any  man  ever  prac- 
ticed that  is  a  memorandum  by  which  the  witness  may  refresh  his  recollection. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  the  proof  of 
the  loss  of  the  original  notes  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  do  not  on  this  question.  This  witness  is  to  speak  by  his 
recollection  if  he  can ;  if  he  cannot  he  is  allowed  to  refresh  it  by  the  presence  of 
a  memorandum  which  he  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Sutler.  We  deny  that  to  be  the  rule  of  law.  It  may  be  by 
any  memorandum  which  was  correct  at  the  time  to  his  knowledge.  On  this 
point  I  am  not  without  authority.  In  Starkie  on  Evidence  is  a  reference  to  a 
case  2  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  210,  where  it  was  said  : 

In  many  cases,  such  as  where  an  agent  has  been  employed  to  make  a  plan  or  map  and  has 
lost  the  items  of  actual  admeasurement,  all  he  can  state  is  that  the  plan  or  map  is  correct, 
and  has  been  constructed  from  materials  which  he  knew  at  the  time  to  be  true. 
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He  has  then  a  right  to  use  the  map  or  plan  which  he  made  afterward  haring 
loBt  his  field- notes,  to  refresh  his  memory,  saying  he  knew  them  to  be  true.  II 
the  witness  puts  down  these  cries  at  the  time  and  these  interruptions  and  theae 
epithets,  and  he  is  willing  to  state  that  he  knows  them  to  be  trae,  because  he 
eopied  them  off  from  his  original  notes,  which  he  has  not  now,  he  has  a  right  to 
refresh  his  memory  by  that  copy.     I  read  again  from  Starkie : 

If  the  witness  be  correct  in  that  which  be  positiyely  states  from  pieseBt  recoUectioB, 

namely,  that  at  a  prior  time  be  had  a  perfect  recollection,  and  having  that  recollection,  tnilj 
stated  it  in  the  document  produced  in  writing,  though  its  contents  are  thus  but  mediatelj 
proved,  must  be  tme. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  he  presently  recollects. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  now  is  npon  his  using  that  memorandnm 
to  refresh  that  recollection.     We  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  point. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  please  reduce  his  qnestioa 
to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  having  red  need  the  question  to  writing,  read  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

Q.  I  desire  you  to  refresh  joor  recollection  from  any  memorandum  made  by  jon  at  or  near 
the  time  which  yon  have,  which  yon  know  to  be  correct,  and  from  that  stale  what  was  said  bj 
the  crowd  to  the  President,  and  what  he  said  to  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  question  I  do  not  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr,  (to  the  witness.)  Look  at  the  memorandum  and  go  on. 

Mr.  E varts.  That  is  not  a  memorandum ;  it  is  a  newspaper. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  Is  that  a  memcnundom  made  by  you 
at  the  time  ? 

The  Witness.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  made  by  me  at  the  time. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Are  the  notes  from  which  you  made  that  memorandum 
lost  1 

The  Witness.  They  are. 

The  Chief  Justice.  You  may  look  at  it  unless  there  is  some  objection  on 
the  part  of  some  senator. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  understand  the  question  asked  by 
the  manager. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  understand  the  counsel  for  the  President  as 
objecting. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  objecting  at  all ;  I  only  want  to  know  what  the 
question  is. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  inquired  on  the  part  of  the  managers  what  inter- 
ruptions there  were,  and  the  witness  is  requested  to  look  at  a. memorandum  made 
at  the  time  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory.  Of  that  memorandum  he  has  no 
copy,  but  he  made  one  at  the  time,  and  it  is  lost.  The  Chief  Justice  rules  that 
he  is  entitled  to  look  at  a  paper  which  he  knows  to  be  a  true  copy  of  that 
memorandum.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  that  ruling,  the  question  will  be  put 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Go  on  now,  sir,  beginning  at  the 
beginning. 

The  Witness,  (with  a  newspaper  before  him.)  The  first  interruption  of  the 
President  by  the  crowd  occurred  on  his  referring  to— — 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  understand  the  ruling  of  the  court,  to 
which  of  course  we  submit,  to  be  that  the  witness  is  allowed  to  refresh  himself  bj 
looking  at  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time,  which  this  is  considered  equivalent 
to,  and  thereupon  state  from  his  memory,  thus  refreshed,  what  occurred.  He 
must  swear  from  memory  refreshed  by  the  memorandum,  and  not  by  reading 
the  memorandum. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  may  read  the  memorandum  to  refresh  his  memory, 
and  then  testify. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  to  read  it  aloud  to  us. 
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The  CfiJBP  Justice,  {tf  the  witnees.)  Look  at  tbe  memorandum  and  then 
testify. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  You  maj  read  it  if- you  please^ 

The  Witness.  The  first  interruption  of  the  President  occurred  when  he 
referred  to  the  name  of  General  Grant.  He  said  that  a  large  number  in  the 
crowd  desired  to  see  General  Grant,  and  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  whereupon 
there  were  three  cheers  given  for  General  Grants  The  President  went  on.  and 
the  next  interruption  occurred  when  be  spoke  of  his  visit,  aud  alluded  to  tfhe 
name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  which  there  were  cheers.  The  next  serious 
interruption  occurred  at  the  time  that  the  President  used  this  language :  **  I  was 
placed  upon  that  ticket,"  the  ticket  for  the  Presidency,  "  with  a  distinguished 
citizen  now  no  more ;  "  whereupon  there  were  cries,  "  It's  a  pity ;  "  "  Too  bad  ;" 
"  Unfortunate."  The  President  proceeded  to  say,  "Yes,  I  know  there  are  some 
who  say  *  unfortunate.*  " 

Mr.  EvARTs  and  Mr.  Gubtis.  That  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  What  was  then  done  by  the  crowd? 

The  Witness,  (consulting  the  newspaper.)  The  President  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  unfortunate  for  some  that  God  rules  on  high  and  deals  in  justice,  and 
there  were  then  cheers. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  the  point  made  by  the  learned  manager  was 
this,  that  in  following  his  examination  of  this  witness,  i^  order  to  prove  that  he 
had  times  and  chances  to  write  out  in  long-hand  what  the  President  had  said, 
he  could  show  that  ^here  were  interruptions  of  space.  ^Fh&t  is  the  whole  matter 
as  I  understand  it,  and  now  he  is  reading  the  President's  speech,  ^hich  is  not 
yet  in  evidence,  nor  permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence,  as  a  part  of  the  question 
whether  there  were  interruptions  or  not  to  allow  him  to  write  it  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  He  is,  I  understand,  not  giving  the  President's  speech, 
bat  he  is  giving  such  portions  only  as  show  where  the  interruptions  come  in, 
because  he  has  skipped  long  passages.  Now,  when  we  compare  these  interrup- 
tions with  that  which  he  took  accurately,  we  shall  see  how  he  had  time  to  take 
verbatim  certain  portions  of  the  speech.     We  go  on  unless  stopped. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the*  witness.)  The  witness  will  look  at  the  mem- 
orandum,  and  testify  as  well  as  he  can  from  his  present  recollection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  tl^  witness.)  Go  on«  sir,  from  where  you  left  off. 

The  WiTN  BSS.  The  next  interruption  occurred  where  the  President  remarked 
that  if  his  predecessor  had  lived 

Mr.  EvABTS.  The  question  is  of  the  interruption  and  its  duration  and  form, 
not  of  its  being  when  the  President  said  this  or  that,  or  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  put  the  question,  and  it  was 
expressly  said  there  was  no  objection  to  it,  *'  What  did  the  president  say  to  the 
crowd  and  what  did  the  crowd  say  to  the  President  ?"  That  was  not  objected 
to,  hut  it  was  said,  "  That  is  what  we  want."  I  put  it  in  writing  and  the  wri- 
ting is  on  the  desk,  that  I  want  what  the  crowd  said  to  the  President,  and  what 
the  President  said  to  the  crowd.  That  was  not  objected  to.  (To  the  witness.) 
Go  on,  sir. 

The  Witness.  When  this  remark  was  made  the  crowd  responded  "  Never,'.' 
«  Never,"  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  went  on :  ''I  came  here  as  I  was  passing  along,  and  having  been 
called  upon  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  and  ascertaining  if  we  could" 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Mr.  Manager,  do  we  understand  that  the  witness  is  to 
read  the  speech  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not  reading  the  speech  ;  he  is  skipping 
whole  paragraphs,  whole  pages  of  it  almost ;  it  is  only  where  the  interruptions 
come  in.  (To  the  witness.)  Now  just  read  the  last  words  before  the  interrup- 
tions come  in,  if  you  please,  which  will  bring  out  all  we  want,  and  that  wUl 
save  all  trouble. 
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The  Witness.  When  the  President  remarked  that  he  came  here  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  ascertaining,  if  he  could,  who  was  wrong  and  responsible,  the  crowd 
said,  "You  are,"  and  there  were  long-continued  cries.  The  President  inquired 
later  in  his  speech,  who  could  place  his  finger  upon  any  act  of  the  President's 
deviating  from  right,  whereupon  there  were  cheers  and  counter-cries  of  "  New 
Orleans"  long  continued  ;  and  that  cry  was  repeated,  frequently  breaking  the 
sentences  of  the  President  into  clauses,  and  at  the  close  of  each  sentence  it  was 
of  some  length.  At  the  same  time  there  were  cries,  "Why  don't  you  hang 
Jeff.  Davis?"  The  President  responded,  "Hang  Jeff.  Davis!"  Then  there 
were  shouts  and  cries  of  **  Down  with  him, "  and  there  were  other  cries  of 
"Hang  Wendell  Phillips."  The  President  asked,  "  Why  don't  you  hang  him  ?" 
There  were  answers  given,  "  Give  us  an  opportunity."  The  President  went 
on  to  ask  :  Haven't  you  got  the  court  ?  Haven't  you  got  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ?  Who  is  yonr  Chief  Justice  who  has  refused  to  sit  on  his  trial  ?"  He 
was  then  interrupted  by  "  groans  and  cheers."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  calling 
upon  Congress,  "  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the  government" 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Stop. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Well,  sir,  state  what  took  place  then. 

The  Witness.  When  he  said,  "  I  called  upon  your  Congress,  that  is  trying  to 
break  up  the  government,"  there  were  cries  of  "  A  lie !  "  from  the  crowd, 
hisses,  and  voices  cried  '.*  Don't  get  mad ;  "  and  the  President  responded,  "  I  am 
not  mad."  There  were  then  hisses.  After  a  sentence  or  two  there  were  three 
more  cheers  given  for  Congress.  Then,  after  another  sentence,  voices  cried, 
•*  How  about  Moses  ? " 

Q.  What  next  1 

A.  The  next  interruption  I  find  noted  here 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  not  what  you  are  to  testify  to  ;  not  what  you  find  there, 
but  what  you  remember. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  is  whether,  after  seeing  it,  you  can 
remember  it  to  tell  it  to  us  ? 

A.  The  next  interruption,  I  remember,  was  a  cry  of  "  Yes,"  when  the  Presi- 
dent inquired,  "Will  you  hear  me?"  These  cries  were  taken  up  and  were 
repeated,  sometimes  for  several  minutes.  There  was  all  this  time  great  confu- 
sion ;  cheers  by  the  friends  of  the  President,  andicounter- cries  by  those  opposed 
to  him.  The  President  repeated  his  question,  asking  if  the  people  would  hear 
him  for  his  cause,  and  for  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  and  there  were  again 
cries,  "  Yes,  yes,"  *'  Go  on;"  He  proceeded  in  the  next  sentence  to  inquire 
whether,  in  any  circumstances,  he  ever  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
to  which  there  were  cries  in  response  of  "  Never,  never,"  and  counter- cries. 
The  interruptions  continued.  When  Mr.  Seward's  name  was  mentioned,  there 
was  a  voice,  "God  bless  him,"  and  cheers  for  Mr.  Seward.  He  said  that  he 
would  bring  Mr.  Seward  before  the  people,  show  them  his  gaping  wounds  and 
bloody  garments,  and  ask  who  was  the  traitor.  There  were  cries  of  "  Thad. 
Stevens,"  when  the  President  asked,  "  Why  don't  you  hang  Thad.  Stevens  and 
Wendell  Phillips?"  and  there  were  cheers  and  hisses.  The  President  "pro- 
ceeded to  say  that,  having  fi)ught  traitors  at  the  south,  he  would  fight  them  at 
the  north,  when  there  were  cheers  and  hisses ;  and  there  were  also  cries, 
when  the  President  said  that  he  would  do  this  with  the  help  of  the  people, 
"  We  won't  give  it."  The  interruptions  continued  in  the"  shape  of  cheers  and 
hisses  and  cries  of  the  same  sort  throughout  the  speech. 

Q.  Were  those  cries  and  cheers  and  hisses  continued  so  as  to  make  the  inter- 
ruption go  on  for  some  time  ? 

A.  Frequently  for  several  minutes. 

Q.  In  what  time  would  you  be  enabled  to  get  np  with  him  and  get  yonr 
report  out  ? 

A.  I  was  able  to  make,  during  most  of  these,  a  verbatim  report  of  what  the 
President  said. 
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h 

Be-croBS-examined  hj  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  You  made  a  memorandnm  at  the  time  of  these  interruptions  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Of  these  cries  and  hisses  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  doing  that,  you  could  catch  up  with  reporting  the 
President's  speech,  could  you  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  have  you  not  in  every  statement  that  you  have  made  of  these 
interruptions  read  from  that  newspaper  before  you  ? 

A.  I  have  read  from  the  newspaper  some.  I  think  that  every  one  was  in  the 
newspaper. 

Q.  Are  you  not  quite  sure  of  it  7 

A.  I  will  not  be  positive.  * 

Q.  Not  positive  but  that  you  remember  some  that  are  not  in  the  newspaper  i 

A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Have  you  forgotten  any  that  were  in  the  newspaper? 

A.  No.     I  have  not  given  all  that  occurred  in  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Without  that  newspaper,  do  you  recollect  any  of  thoae  interruptions? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  All  of  them? 

A.  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  all  of  them  without  the  aid  of  the  memorandum. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  a  full  report  of  these  interruptions  on  your  notes? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Of  all  that  the  crowd  .said  ? 

A.  Not  of  all  that  they  said. 

Q.  Why  not  of  all  that  they  said  ? 

A.  Of  all  that  I  was  able  to  catch. 

A.  All  that  yon  could  put  down  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  got  all  that  you  could  put  down,  and  you  left  out  some  of  what  they 
said  because  you  had  not  time  to  put  it  down ;  and  yet  you  were  catching  up 
with  the  President? 

A.  I  gave  my  first  attention  to  reporting  the  President.  .Whatever  time  I 
had  for  putting  down  cries  besides  that  I  did  so. 

By  Mr.  Senator  Grimes: 

Q.  I  desire  the  witness  to  specify  thd  particular  part  of  the  report,  as  pub* 
lished,  which  was  supplied  by  the  reporter  Johnson  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  the  senator  will  allow  me,  I  will  ask  the  witness 
w^hether  any  special  part  of  the  report  itself  was  supplied  by  Johnson  or  whether 
it  was  only  corrected  by  Johnson's  notes  ? 

The  Witness.  The  report  was  made  out  from  my  notes>  corrected  by  Mr. 
J'ofaftson's  notes.  I  cannot  say  whether  there  were  entire  sentences  from  Mr. 
Johnson's  notes  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlrr  : 

Q.  I  wOl  ask  you*  whether  there  can  be  such  practice  in  reporting  as  to  enable 
a  person  by  long- hand  to  make  out  a  substantially  accurate  report  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  To  that  we  object.  You  can  ask  whether  this  witness  by  his 
practice  can  do  it.  not  whether  other  people  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)     Have  you  had  such  practice  ? 

A.  I  have  had  considerable  practice,  in  reporting  in  this  way,  and  can  make 
out  a  substantially  accurate  reports- 

[The  witness,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable  manager,  put  his  initials  on  the 
newspaper  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  September  4, 1866.] 
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Daniel  C.  MgEwbn  sworn  and  ezaniDecl. 

By  Mr.  Manner  Butlbr  : 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.  Short-hand  writer. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  jour  profession  ? 

A.  For  about  four  or  five  years,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  in  September,  1866,  in  reporting  for  any  paper  1 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  paper? 

A.  The  New  York  World. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  presidential  party  when  thej 
went  to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  Mr.  Douglas  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  join  the  party? 

A.  I  joined  the  party  at  West  Point,  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  with  the  party  7 

A.  I  continued  with  them  till  they  arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  their  return. 

Q.  Did  you  go  professionally  as  a  reporter  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  you  accommodation  on  the  train  as  such  } 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  The  entree  of  the  President's  car  t 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Cleveland  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  of  his  speech  at  Cleveland  from  the  balcony  I 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How,  phonographically  or  stenographically  ? 

A.  Stenographically. 

Q.  Have  you  your  notes  t  x 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Herel 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Produce  them.  [The  witness  produced  a  memorandum-book.]  Have 
you,  ajt  my  request,  copied  out  those  notes  since  you  have  been  here  7 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  (Exhibiting  a  manuscript  to  the  witness.)     Is  that  the  copy  of  them  7 

A.  It  appears  to  be. 

Q.  Is  that  an  accurate  copy  of  your  notes  i 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  How  accurate  a  report  of  the  speech  are  your  notes  7 

A.  My  notes  are,  I  consider,  very  accurate  so  far  as  I  took  them.  Some  few 
sentences  in  the  speech  were  interrupted  by  confusion  in  the  crowd,  which  I 
have  indicated  in  making  the  transcript,  and  the  parts  about  which  I  am  uncer- 
tain I  enclose  in  brackets. 

Q.  Where  you  have  not  enclosed  in  brackets,  .how  is  the  transcript  ? 

A.  Correct. 

Q.  Was  your  report  published  7 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  took  notes  of  the  speech,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour — ^it  was  eleven  o'clock  or  after — it  was  impossible  for  me  to  write  out 
a  report  of  the  speech  and  send  it  to  the  paper  which  I  represented.  Tliere- 
fore  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  after  the  speech  was  given,  and  dictated  some 
of  my  notes  to  other  reporters  and  correspondents,  and  we  made  a  report  whicii 
*we  gave  to  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Gobright. 

Q.  Did  the  agent  of  the  Aflsociated  Press  accompany  the  presidential  party 
for  a  purpose  7 
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A,  Ye8»  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  his  business  and  iatj  to  forward  reports  of  speeches  ? 

A.  I  supposed  it  to  be. 

Q.  Did  you  so  deal  with  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  put  down  the  cheers  and  interruptions  of  the  crowd  or  anj 
portion  of  them  ? 

A.  I  have  put  down  a  portion  of  them.     It  was  impoBsible  to  take  them  all. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  noise  there  7 

A.  There  wa?  a  great  deal  of  it.     ^ 

Q.  Exhibition  of  ill-feeling  and  temper  ? 

A.  I  thought  there  was. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  On  tlie  part  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  How  on  the  part  of  the  President  % 

A.  He  seemed  a  little  excited. 

,  Q.  Do  you  remember  anytbing  said  there  to  him  by  the  crowd  about  keeping 
his  dignity? 

A.  I  have  not  it  in  my  notes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  it  1 

A.  I  do  not  remember  it  from  hearing. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  not  getting  mad  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  caution  him  not  to  get  mad  % 

A.  The  words  used  were,  "Don't  get  mad,  Andy." 

Q.  Was  he  then  speaking  in  considerable  excitement,  or  otherwise  ?  Did 
he  appear  considerably  excited  at  that  moment  when  they  told  him  not  to  get 

mad? 

Mr.  EvAiti'S.  That  is  not  any  part  of  the  present  inquiry,  which  is  to  verify 
these  notes,  to  ;»eo  whether  they  shall  be  in  evidence  or  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  understand ;  but  I  want  to  get  as  much  as  I  can  from 
memory,  and  as  much  as  I  can  from  notes,  and  both  together  will  make  a  per- 
fect transcript  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  But  the  present  inquiry,  I  understand,  is  a  verification  of  notes. 
Whenever  that  is  abandoned  and  you  go  by  memory  let  us  know  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  allegation  is  that  it  was  a  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful scene.  The  difierence  between  us  is  that  the  counsel  for  the  President 
claim  the  freedom  of  speech  and  we  claim  the  decency  of  speech.  We  are  now 
trying  to  show  the  indecency  of  the  occasion.  That  is  the  point  between  us, 
and  t]be  surroundings  are  as  much  part  of  the  occasion  as  what  was  said. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  understand  you  regard  the  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country 
to  be  limited  to  the  right  of  speaking  properly  and  diacreetly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Oh,  no.  I  regard  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country 
the  freedom  to  say  anything  by  a  private  citizen  in  a  decent  manner. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  same  thing.  * 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  EVARTS.  And  who  is  the  judge  of  the  decency  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  court  before  whom  the  man  is  tried  for  breaking 
the  laws  of  decency.  * 

Mr.  Evarts.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  ^being  tried  for  freedom  of  speech 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  ;  but  I  have  seen  two  or  three  women  tried ;  I 
never  heard  of  a  man  being  tried  for  it  before.  [Laughter.]  (To  the  witness.) 
I  was  asking  you  whether  there  was  considerable  excitement  in  the  manner  of 
the  President  at  the  time  he  was  cautioned  by  the  crowd  not  to  get  mad  ? 
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A.  I  was  not  standing  where  I  could  see  the  President.  I  did  not  notice 
his  manner ;  I  only  heard  his  tone  of  voice. 

Q.  Judging  from  what  yon  saw  and  heard  t 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  President. 

Q.  What  you  heard  ? 

A.  He  seemed  excited ;  I  do  not  know  what  his  manner  is  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance when  he  is  angry. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  is 
yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Do  you  propose  to  ofFer  this  report  of  the  speech  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bftlbr.  I  ao. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Very  well;  then  I  will  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Evarts  :' 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  whole  of  the  President's  speech  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  hour  was  late  and  I  left  shortly  before  the  close ;  I  do 
not  know  how  long  l^efore  he  closed  hia  speech. 

Q.  So  your  report  does  not  profess  to  be  of  the  whole  of  the  speech  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  he  commenced  till  the  point  at  which  you  left  off  did 
you  report  the  whole  of  his  speech  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Certain  sentences  were  broken  off  by  the  interruption  of  the  crowd, 
as  I  before  stated. 

Q.  But  aside  from  the  interruption,  did  you  continue  through  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  speech  till  the  point  at  which  you  left  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  of  it  word  for  word  as  you  supposed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  understood  the  speech. 

Q.  And  did  you  attempt  to  include,  word  for  word,  the  iuterruptions  of  the 
assemblage  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  took  what  appeared  to  be  the  principal  exclamations  of  the  crowd ; 
J  could  not  hear  all  of  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  copy  or  transcript  that  you  produce  here  ? 

A.  I  made  that  about  two  weeks  since,  after  1  was  summoned  before  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment,  and  gave  evidence  concerning  the  speech  there. 

Q.  Can  you  be  as  accurate  or  as  confident  in  a  transcript  made  after  a  lapse 
of  two  years  as  if  it  had  been  made  presently,  when  the  speech  was  fresh  ? 

A.  I  generally  find  that  when  a  speech  is  fresh  in  my  mind  I  read  the  notes 
with  more  readiness  than*  when  they  become  old ;  but  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
report,  I  think  I  can  make  as  accurate  a  transcript  of  the  notes  now  as  at  that 
time. 

Q.  When  you  transcribe  after  the  lapse  of  time  you  have  nothing  to  help 
you  except  the  figures  that  are  before  you  in  your  notes  ? 

A.  That  is  all,  with  me. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  phonographic  reporting  there  is'freqaent  obscority 
in  the  haste  and  brevity  of  the  notation  ? 

A.  There  sometimes  is. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  I  observe  that  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  asked  for  the  politics  of  the 
liCader.     May  I  ask  you  for  the  politics  of  the  World? 
A.  I  have  understood  them  to  be  democratic. 

Everett  D.  Stark  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  What  is  your  profession  ? 

Answer.  I  practice  law  now. 

Q.  What  was  your  profession  in  September,  1866  f 
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A.  I  practiced  law  then. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  Cleveland.  I  may  say  I  was  fonnerly  a  short-hand  reporter,  and  do 
more  or  less  of  it  now  in  law  business. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  speech  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  balcony  of  the  Cleveland  hotel  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1866  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  .what  paper  ? 

A.  For  the  Cleveland  Herald. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  it  in  short-hand  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  written  out  by  you  and  published  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  published  as  written  out  by  yon  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  your  short-hand  notes  2 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Are  they  in  existence  ? 

A.  I  suppose  not.  I  paid  no  attention  to  them.  I  suppose  they  were  thrown 
in  the  chip- basket. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  compare  the  printed  speech  in  the  Herald  with  your  notes 
for  any  purpose,  or  with  the  manuscript  ? 

A.  I  did  with  the  manuscript  that  night  That  is,  I  compared  the  slips  of 
proofs  that  were  furnished  with  the  copy  as  I  took  it  from  the  original  notes. 

Q.  How  did  it  compare  ? 

A.  It  was  the  same. 

Q.  Were  the  slips  of  proofs  the  same  as  the  paper  published  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Just  the  same,  with  such  typographical  corrections  as  were  made  there. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  paper  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  yon  produce  it  7  [The  witness  produced  a  copy  of  the  Cleveland 
Herald,  of  September  4,  1866.J  Can  you  now  state  whether  this  is  a  substan- 
tially accurate  report  in  this  paper  of  what  Andrew  Johnson  said  the  night 
before » 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  generally.  There  are  some  portions  there  that  were  cut 
down,  and  I  can  point  out  just  where  those  places  are. 

Q.  By  being  "  cut  down"  do  yon  mean  tne  substance  given  instead  of  the 
-words  ] 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  in  the  report  which  are  substantial  and  which  are  the  ver^ 
batitn  parts  t 

A.  Not  to  any  other  person  than  myself,  as  I  can  tell  from  my  recollection. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  that  which  is  substantial  and  that  which  is  accurate 
in  the  report  ? 

The  W ITNBSS.  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  over  the  whole  speech  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will,  for  the  present,  confine  myself  to  such  por- 
tions as  are  in  the  articles.  If  my  learned  friends  want  you  to  go  over  the  rest 
they  will  ask  you. 

The  WiTNB&s.  Commencing  a  little  before  where  the  specification  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment  begins,  I  can  read  just  what  Mr.  Johnson  said  at  that 
point. 

Q.  Do  so. 

A.  (Beading.)  "Where  is  the  man  living,  or  the  woman,  in  the  community, 
that  I  have  wronged,  or  where  is  the  person  that  can  place  their  finger  upon 
one  single  hairbreadth  of  deviation  from  one  single  pledge  I  have  made,  or  one 
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single  Tiolation  of  the  Constitution  of  1  he  country  ?  What  tongne  does  he  speal ! 
What  religion  does  he  profess  1  Let  him  come  forward  and  place  his  finger 
upon  one  pledge  I  have  violated."  There  was  some  interruption  by  the  crowd, 
and  various  remarks  were  made,  of  which  I  have  noted  one,  because  only  one  did 
Mr.  Johnson  pay  any  attention  to,  and  that  was  a  voice  that  cried  **  Hang  Jeff.  Da- 
vis." ThePresidentsaid,"  Hang  Jeff.  Davis?  hang  Jeff.  Davisi  Why  don't  jouT" 
There  was  then  some  applause  and  interruption,  and  he  repeated  "why  don^t 
you  ?"  and  there  was  again  applause  and  interruption ;  and  the  President  went  on, 
"  Have  not  you  got  the  court  ?  Have  not  you  got  the  court  ? "  repeating  it  twic<% 
**  Have  not  you  got  the  Attorney  General  ?  Who  is  your  Chief  Justice — and 
that  refused  to  sit  upon  the  trial  ]"  There  was  then  interruption  and  applause, 
and  he  went  on  to  say  :  *'  I  am  not  the  prosecuting  attorney ;  I  am  not  the  jury ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do :  I  called  upon  your  Congress  that  is  tryinc^ 

to  break  up  the  government" .     At  that  point  there  was  interruption  and 

confusion,  and  there  may  have  been  words  there  uttered  by  the  President  that  I 
did  not  hear,  but  I  think  not.  .  "  Yes,  did  your  Congress  order  hanging  JeS. 
Davis  ?"  and  then  there  was  confusion  and  applause.  And-  then  the  President 
went  on  to  say,"'  but  let  prejudices  pass,"  and  so  on. 

Q.  Will  you  now  come  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  other  point  mentioned 
in  the  specifications,  and  state  whether  you  reported  that  accurately  ? 

A.  Commencing  a  little  before  where  the  specification  is  of  the  speech  he 
said:  *'  In  bidding  yon  farewell  here  to- night,  I  would  ask  you,  with  all  the 
pains  Congress  has  taken  to  calumniate  and  malign  me,  wh|it  has  Congress  done  ? 
Has  it  done  anything  to  restore  the  Union  of  the  States  1  But,  on  the  contrary, 
has  it  not  done  everything  to  prevent  it  ?  And  because  I  stand  now  as  I  did 
when  the  rebellion  commenced  I  have  been  denounced  as  a  traitor.  My  country- 
men, here  to-night,  who  has  suffei-ed  more  than  I  ?  Who  has  run  greater  ri«k  ? 
Who  has  borne  more  than  I?  But  Congress,  factious,  domineenng,  t3rranni' 
cal  Congress,  has  undertaken  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  people  and 
create  a  feeling  against  me  "—so  far  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  and  I  concluded  the- 
sentence  here  in  this  fashion — "  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
distributed  the  public  patronage."  These  were  not  Mr.  Johnson's  word?,  but 
contained  in  a  summary  way  the  reasons  that  he  gave  just  at  that  point  for  his 
action. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  managers.)  Do  you  propose  to  offer  this  report  of  the 
Cleveland  speech  also? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  to  read  one  and  offer  all,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  the  privilege  of  collating  them  in  order  to  have  no  injustice 
done  him  as  to  what  he  said. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  do  not  claim  any  privileges  of  that  kind;  on  the  contrary, 
we  propose  to  object  to  aJl  of  them  that  they  are  not  properly  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly.  I  observed  that  the  President  objected  in 
his  answer  that  we  did  not  put  in  all  he  said,  and  I  mean  to  do  the  best  I  can 
in  that  regard  now. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  exactly  what  we  desirei  if  anything  is  to  oome  in.  Now, 
I  will  proceed  with  the  witness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  You  have  a  newspaper  report  here  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  have? 

A.  That  is  all  the  memorandum  I  have. 

Q.  The  onl}'  memorandum  is  the  newspaper  report? 

A.  The  newspaper  report. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  newspaper  ? 

A.  September  4,  1866. 
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Q.  Did  yon  make  a  stenographic  report  of  the  whole  of  the  President's 
speech! 

A.  I  did  with  one  exception. 

Q.  What  exception  is  that  I 

A.  It  was  a  part  of  what  he  said  about  the  Freedmen's  Barean.  Somewhere 
about  the  commencement  of,  I  should  say,  the  latter  half  of  his  speech  bj  time, 
Le  went  somewhat  into  details  and  figures  which  I  omitted  to  take  down. 

Q.  Did  jon  write  out  jour  notes  in  full  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  that  ? 

A.  I  never  did  that 

Q.  And  you  have  not  now  either  the  notes  or  any  transcript  of  them  ? 

A.  Only  this. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  newspaper ;  I  understand  that.  Now,  did  you  prepare 
for  the  newspaper  the  report  that  is  there  contained  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  prepared  it  on  the  plan  of  some  part  verbatim  and  some  part 
condensed  i 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  rule  of  condensation  and  the  motive  of  it? 

A.  I  had  no  definite  rule  that  I  can  give.  The  reason  why  I  left  out  a  part 
of  what  he  said  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  was 

Q.  That  was  not  condensed  at  all,  was  it  ? 

A.  That  part  was  not  taken.    That  I  did  take  was  somewhat  condensed. 

Q.  1  am  only  asking  about  what  you  did  take,  not  what  you  did  not  take. 
What  was  your  rule  in  respect  to  what  you  put  verbaMm  into  your  report  and 
what  yon  condensed  ?  How  did  you  determine  which  parts  you  would  treat  in 
one  way  or  the  other  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  perhaps  I  was  influenced  somewhat  by  what  I  consideredi 
would  be  a  little  more  spicy  or  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Q.  In  wliich  interest,  that  of  the  President  or  his  opponents  f 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Which  side  were  you  on  ? 

A.  I  was  opposed  to  the  President. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  which  you  thought  the  interest  was  you  selected 
the  spicy  part  for? 

A.  I  was  very  careful  of  those  parts  that  occasioned  considerable  excitement: 
or  interest  in  the  crowd,  in  his  hearers,  to  take  them  down  carefully,  as  he  saifb 
them. 

Q.  The  parts  that  the  crowd  were  most  interested  in  you  thought  you  would 
take  down  carefully? 

A.  With  more  particularity. 

Q.  And  the  parts  that  they  were  interested  in,  as  you  observed^  were-  those 
that  they  made  the  most  outcry  about  ?     Was  it  not  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  partially  so. 

Q.  That  was  your  judgment  and  guide  ? 

A.  Considerably. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  t^  the  condensed  part  of  your  report,  are  yow  able-  to-  say 
that  there  is  a  single  expression  in  that  portion  of  your  report  which,  was-  used 
by  the  President,  so  that  the  words  as  they  came  from  his  nuwth  were  thene 
set  down  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  not  the  case  in  those  particular  points  that  I  coa* 
densed.     I  did  so  by  the  use,  in  some  part,  of  my  own  wosds^ 

Q.  And  for  compression  of  space,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  primarily. 

21  IP 
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Q.  Waa  not  your  rale  for  condensation  partly  when  70a  had  got  tired  of 
ting  out] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all?  ' 

A.  One  reason  was  it  was  getting  on  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  and  I 
was  directed  to  cut  down  toward  the  last,  and  I  did  so  more  toward  the  last 
than  I  did  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  speech. 

Q.  In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  press? 

A.  In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  morning  press. 

Mr.  EvAKTS.    We  object  to  this  report  as  a  report  of  the  President's  speech. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr,  (to  the  witness.)  Mark  it  with  year  initials  and  leare 
it  on  the  table.  [The  witness  marked  with  his  initials  **£.  D.  S."  the  copy  of 
the  GleTeland  Herald  referred  to  by  him.]  I  forgot  to  ask  you  what  are  ihe 
politics  of  the  Herald. 

The  Witness.  It  was  at  that  time  what  we  called  '^Johnson  Republican.'' 
Some  called  it  '*Post  Office  Republican.*'  The  editor  of  the  Herald  had  the 
post  office  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  now,  sir,  to  offer  as  the  foundation,  as  the 
one  npon  which  I  rely,  the  Leader's  report  as  sworn  to  by  Mr*  Hudson,  the 
first  witness  as  to  this  speech. 

Hr.  EvARTS.  That  we  object  to  ;  and  the  grounds  of  objection,  made  mani- 
fest doubtless  to  the  observation  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  senators,  are 
greatly  enhanced  when  I  find  that  the  managers  are  in  possession  of  the  origi- 
nal minutes  of  a  short-hand  reporter  of  the  whole  speech,  and  his  transcript 
made  therefrom  and  sworn  to  by  him.  We  submit  that  to  substitute  for  this 
evidence  of  the  whole  speech,  upon  this  mode  of  authentication,  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  upon  the  plan  and  theory  as  testified  to  by  him,  is  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  justice  in  evidence.  He  has  not  said  how  much  is  his  and 
how  much  is  the  reporter  Johnson's,  and  it  is  in  considerable  part  condensed,  a 
etatement  of  "  drift,"  determined  by  circumstances,  not  of  the  President's  utter- 
ance. The  same  objection  will  be  made  if  this  second  or  Cleveland  Herald 
report  is  presented. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  question.  Suppose  we 
were  trying  any  other  case  for  substantive  words ;  would  not  this  be  asoffident 
-proof?  I  do  not  propose  to  withdraw  the  other  report  of  Mr.  McEwen.  I  pro- 
l^ose  to  put  it  in,  subject  to  comment,  to  be  read  if  these  gentlemen  desire  it 
read,  and  the  other  report,  so  that  we  may  have  all  three  reports :  the  Post 
Office  report,  the  Republican  report,  and  the  Democratic  report.  A  natural  lean- 
ing makes  me  lean  to  this  particular  report  as  the  one  which  I  mean  shall  be 
•the  standard  report,  because  it  is  sworn  to  expressly  by  the  party  aa  having 
been  written  down  by  himself,  published  by  himself,  and  corrected  by  himself, 
and  I  am  only  surprised  that  there  should  be  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Nothing  can  better  manifest,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  soundness 
•of  our  objection  than  the  statement  of  the  manager.  He  selects  by  preference 
a  report  made  by  and  through  the  agency  of  political  hostility,  and  on  the  plan 
of  condensation,  and  on  the  method  of  condensing  another  man's  notes,  the  amount 
and  quality  relatively  not  being  discerned,  instead  of  a  sworn  report  by  a  pho- 
nogi'apher  who  took  every  word  and  brings  his  original  notes  transcribed,  and 
brings  his  transcription,  and  swears  to  their  accuracy  ;  and  here  deliberately,  in 
the  face  of  this  testimony  as  to  what  was  said,  thus  authenticaily  taken  and 
authentically  preserved  and  brought  into  court  to  be  verified,  the  honorable  mana- 
iger  proposes  to  present,  as  of  the  speech  in  its  production,  the  notes  framed  and 
published  in  the  motive,  and  with  the  feeling  and  under  the  influence  and  in 
the  method,  that  has  been  stated.  We  object  to  it  as  evidence  of  the  words 
spoken. 

Mr«  Manager  Butler.  If,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  had  not  lived  toQ 
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long  in  this  world  to  be  astoniBbed  at  anything,  I  sbould  have  been  surprised  at 
the  tone  in  which  this  proposition  is  argued.  Do  I  keep  back  from  these  gen- 
tlemen anybody's  report  1  Do  I  not  give  them  all  reports-— erery thing  I  can 
lay  my  hand  on  f  Am  I  obliged  to  go  into  the  enemy's  camp  ?  Shall  I  notnse 
the  report  of  my  friends  and  not  of  my  enemies,  and  then  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  the  reports  of  my  enemies  to  correct  that  of  my  friends  f  Is 
all  virtne,  all  propriety  in  the  democratic,  report  ?  Can  that  never  be  wrong  T 
At  one  time  I  think  President  Johnson,  if  I  remember,  would  not  like  to  have 
me  put  in  the  "  World's"  report  of  him;  and  when  they  changed  exactly  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  offared  this  report — why  ?  Because  this  is  the  fullest  com- 
plete report  The  reason  why  I  did  not  rely  upon  Mr.  McE  wen's  report  is  that 
tie  testified  on  the  stand  that  he  got  tired  and  went  away  and  did  not  report  the 
whole  speech ;  but  this  is  a  report  of  the  whole  speech,  and  the  only  report 
which  purports  to  be  a  report  of  the  whole  speech.  Mr.  Stark's  report,  as  he 
eays,  left  out  a  portion.  Mr.  McEwen  expressly  swears  he  left  out  a  portion. 
Hence  I  cannot  put  them  in,  or  if  I  offered  to  do  so  I  should  be  met  with  the 
objection,  "  You  do  not  put  in  the  whole  speech."  I  do  choose  the  report  which 
the  witness  swears  is  a  complete  report  of  the  speech  except  so  far  as  he  synop- 
sized ;  and  then,  so  far  as  the  other  two  reports  go,  I  bring  them  in  here  to  cor- 
rect it,  so  that  the  President  shall  take  no  detriment.  Oh,  how  he  stickles  now 
for  exactness !  The  President  was  willing  that  Mr.  Moore  should  make  a  speech 
for  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  that  went  out.  Now,  then,  here  are  three 
reports,  representing  the  three  unfortunate  divisions  of  opinion  on  this  question  ; 
and  we  offer  them  all  to  the  counsel.  We  say  which  we  prefer,  and  then  he 
almost  berates  us,  as  much  as  his  courtesy  will  allow  him  to  do,  because  we 
choose  our  friends,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  not  his.  The  question  is  not  of  com- 
petency but  of  weight  of  evidence,  and  has  simply  been  argued  so.  [Mr.  Evarts 
rose.]  I  ask  that  there  may  be  a  decision.  I  think  I  have  the  close  some  time, 
sir. 

31r.  EvAi^TS.  Not  on  our  objection. 

Hr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  on  my  offer. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Our  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  ;  my  offer. 

The  Chirp  Jcstigb.  Do  the  counsel  desire  to  be  heard  further  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Does  not  the  presiding  officer  think  we  have  the  close  ? 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  have  not   exhausted 
their  hour. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Have  we  got  to  keep  on,  in  order  to  get  the  close, 
until  we  occupy  our  whole  hour  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  of  the  Senate  is  that  each  side  shall  have 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Be  it  so.    I  can  even  get  on  with  that  rule. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Discredit  is  now  thrown  upon  the  most  authentic  report,  first 
by^  an  observation  that  it  omits  a  part  of  the  speech,  and  secondly  by  a  sugges- 
tion that  it  has  but  democratic  responsibility.  There  you  have  it  fairly  and 
squarely,  that  it  is  not  on  the  accuracy  of  phonography  nor  on  the  honesty  of 
transcription,  bat  on  the  color  of  the  mind  through  which  the  President's  speech 
is  to  be  run,  and  by  double  condensation  reproduced  to  the  tone  and  the  temper 
of  a  party  print.  There  is  precisely  that  condensation  in  the  first  original  notes 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  condensation  then  from  those  notes  into  the  space  that  the 
newspaper  takes,  and  is  offered  confessedly  on  the  principle  of  selection  which 
the  learned  managers  have  adopted  of  preferring  what  they  consider  a  friendly 
report.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  I  have  read  neither  of  them.  I  did 
not  know  before  that  the  question  of  whether  the  authenticity  of  stenography 
was  reliable  depended  upon  the  political  opinions  of  the  stenographer.  We 
submit  that  there  is  no  proper  evidence ;  there  is  no  living  witness  that  by  memr 
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orj  can  produce  the  President's  speech,  and  there  is  no  such  authentication  of 
notes  in  anj  case  but  Mr.  McEwen's  that  makes  the  published  speeches  en> 
dence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  shall  not  debate  the  matter  further.  I  rise  simply 
to  say  that  I  have  made  no  such  proposition.  I  think  this  is  an  accurate  report 
so  far  as  we  have  put  it  into  the  articles.  It  is  an  accurate  report,  a  sworn 
accurate  report,  and  by  a  man  whom  we  can  trust  and  do  trust.  The  others, 
we  think,  are  just  as  accnrate  perhaps ;  that  we  do  not  go  into ;  we  simplj  put 
them  forward,  so  that  if  there  is  any  change  the  President  may  have  the  benefit 
of  it.  He  comes  in  here  in  his  answer  and  says  that  we  will  not  give  him  the 
full  benefit  of  all  he  said ;  and  then,  when  we  take  great  pains  here  to  bring 
everybody  that  made  a  report  that  we  can  hear  of  in  this  case  and  we  offer  them 
all,  he  says  we  must  take  a  given  one.  To  that  we  answer  we  take  the  one  that 
has  the  whole  speech.  And  now  I  will  test  the  question :  if  the  gentlemen  will 
agree  not  to  object  to  McEwen's  report  because  it  is  not  a  report  of  the  whole 
speech,  I  will  take  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  not  make  that  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  good ;  put  it  in  then. 

The  Cribp  Justice  The  honorable  manager  then  withdraws  his  proposition 
to  read  the  Cleveland  Leader  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir;  I  am  going  to  read  this  and  put  in  both  th 
Others  as  evidence,  with  your  leave.     I  will  take  this  as  the  standard  copy. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  if  the  managers  hav6  no  objection  to  it,  I 
desire  to  move  that  the  trial  be  postponed  until  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Senate  to  transact  some  business. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG  and  others.  Let  us  finish  this  matter. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  withdraw  my  motion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  Clerk,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  this ! 
(Handing  to  the  chief  clerk  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  September  4,  1866.) 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  honorable  managers  will  correct  us  if  we  are  in  error  in 
supposing  that  when  I  had  made  manifest  our  objections  to  the  imperfect  re])orts 
as  matter  of  lawful  right  on  our  part  to  object,  the  managers  said  that  if  we 
would  not  object  to  McEwen's  for  incompleteness  they  would  put  that  in  as  the 
report  of  the  speech.     Now,  it  seems,  they  propose  to  put  the  others  in  also. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  want  to  be  fully  understood,  so  that  we  shall 
have  no  mistake.  We  put  this  in  as  the  standard.  We  put  in  the  other  two, 
so  that  if  the  President  comes  in  here  with  witnesses  to  say  it  is  not  true, 
(because  all  things  are  possible,)  then  we  shall  have  the  additional  authentica- 
tion of  the  other  two  reports. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  learned  manager  is  familiar  enough  with  the  course  of 
trials  to  know  that  it  will  be  time  enough  for  him  to  bring  forth  these  additional 
copies  to  contradict  this  movement  of  ours  when  we  make  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  never  knew  that  was  the  way.  Will  you  allow 
this  to  be  read,  or  do  you  still  make  any  objection  ?  I  claim  that  they  shall  all 
go  in. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  object  to  the  two  copies  from  newspapers. 

Mr,  Manager  Butler.  Very  good.  I  ask  that  that  question  be  decided, 
then.    We  say  they  all  go  in. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  managers.)  You  offer  the  Cleveland  Leader 
first? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  offer  the  whole  three  at  once. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  not  put  the  question  upon  all 
three  at  once  unless  so  directed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  officer,  I  will 
offer  first  the  Leader,  and  ask  a  vote  on  that. 
•    The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  offer  a  report  made  in  the  Leader  news- 
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p&per  of  Cleveland  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of 
the  witness,  Hudson,  that  the  report  was  not  made  by  him  wholly  from  his 
own  note^,  but  from  his  own  notes  and  the  notes  of  another  person  whose  notes 
are  not  produced,  nor  is  that  person  himself  produced  for  examination.  Under 
these  circnmetances  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  that  paper  is  inadmissible. 
Does  any  senator  desire  a  vote  of  the  senate  on  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  supposed  this  question  was  to  be  decided  without 
debate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is.  Senators,  yon  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Leader  newspaper  is  admissible  in  evidence 

Mr.  CoNxNBSS  and  Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  ;  and  they  were 
ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Leader 
newspaper  is  admissible  in  evidence  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer 
"  yea;"  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  "  nay." 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  35,  nays  11 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Howard,  Johnson, 
Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle, 
Willey,  and  Williams— 35. 

Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks,  Howe,  McCreery, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Trumball,  tod  Yickers — 11. 

Not  Votikg — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Morton,  Saulsbuxy,  Wade,  Wilson,  and 
Yates — 8. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  Od  this  question  the  yeas  are  35,  and  the  nays  are  11. 
So  the  report  of  the  Leader  is  admitted  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer  also  the  report  of  Mr.  McEwen.  Is  that 
objected  to  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Our  former  objection.     We  make  no  additional  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  I  understand  that  is  in  evidence.  I  now  offer 
the  report  of  Mr.  Stark  in  the  Cleveland  Herald.     Is  there  any  objection  to  that  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  same,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Now  I  will  read  the  report  in  the  Leader,  as  it  is  a 
short  one. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  that  the  honorable  managers  are  about  to  read 
these  speeches  from  the  reports. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Unless  the  reading  may  be  dispensed  with  and  they 
be  pat  in  print. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Let  them  be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  Staxbery.  We  do  not  want  them  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well,  then,  I  do  not  want  the  reading.  They 
will  be  taken  as  read,  and  printed.     ["Agreed."] 

The  reports  thus  put  in  evidence  are  as  follows : 

[From  the  Cleveland  Leader.] 

President  Johnson's  speech, 

FELLOW-CmzEXS :  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  that  I  now  appear  before 
yoti.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  cnriosity  which  prevails  to  see  strangers  who  have  notoriety 
and  distinction  in  the  country.  I  know  a  large  number  of  you  desire  to  see  General  Grant, 
and  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  [A  voice:  **  Three  cheers  for  Grant."]  But  you  cannot 
gee  him  to-nighk.  He  is  extremely  ill.  I  repeat  I  am  not  before  you  now  to  make  a  speech, 
but  simply  to  make  your  acquaintance — to  say  how  are  yon  and  bid  you  good-bye.  we  are 
on  our  way  to  Chicago,  to  participate  in  or  witness  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  a  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  fellow* citizen  who  is  now  no  more:  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  mention  the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  [Applaase.] 
I  am  free  to  say  I  am  flattered  by  the  demonstrations  I  have  witnessed,  and  being  flattered, 
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I  don't  meui  to  think  it  personal,  but  as  an  evidence  of  what  is  pervadin|f  the  pablie  sSad* 
and  this  demonstration  is  nothings  more  nor  less  than  an  indication  of  the  latent  sentiment 
or  feelinj^  of  the  jpreat  masses  of  the  people  with  regard  to  this  great  question. 

I  come  before  yon  as  an  American  citizen  simply,  and  not  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  dotfaed 
in  the  insiflrnia  and  paraphernalia  of  state,  being  an  inhabitant  of  a  State  in  this  UsioB ; 
I  know  it  nas  been  said  that  I  was  an  alien,  (laughter,)  and  that  I  did  not  reside  in  ooe  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  I  could  not  be  the  -Chief  Magistrate,  tbongh  the 
Constitution  declares  that  I  must  be  a  citizen  to  occupy  that  offico.  Therefore,  all  that  was 
necessary  to  depose  its  occupant  was  to  declare  the  office  vacant,  or  under  a  pretext  to  prefer 
articles  of  impeachment.  And  thus  the  individual  who  ooeupies  the  Chief  Magistracy  was 
to  be  disposed  of  and  driven  from  power. 

There  was,  two  years  ago,  a  ticket  before  you  for  the  presidency.  I  was  placed  upon 
that  ticket  with  a  distinguished  citizen,  now  no  more.  rVoices — *'It*s  a  pity;"  ''Too 
bad;"  ** Unfortunate."]  Tes,  I  know  there  are  some  vrho  say,  " Unfortunate.*'  Yes, 
unfortunate  for  some  that  God  rules  on  high  and  deals  in  justice.  [Cheers.]  Yes, 
unfortunate!  The  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  controlling 
all  those  who  exclaim,  "  Unfortunate."  "  Bully  for  yon."]  I  was  going  to  say, 
my  countrymen,  a  short  time  since  I  was  elected  and  placed  upon  the  ticket.  There 
was  a  platform  proclaimed  and  adopted  by  those  who  placed  me  upon  it.  Notwith- 
standing a  mendacious  press ;  notwithstanding  a  subsidized  gane  of  hirelings  who  have  not 
ceased  to  traduce  me,  I  nave  discharged  all  my  official  duties,  and  fulfilled  my  pledges.  And 
I  say  here  to-night  that  if  my  predecessor  had  lived,  the  vials  of  wrath  would  have  poured 
out  upon  him.  [Cries,  **  Never ! "  **  Never ! "  and  three  cheers  fqr  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  ]  I  came  here  as  I  was  passing  along,  and  having  been  called  upon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  views,  and  ascertaining,  if  we  could,  who  was  wrong.  [Cries,  **  Yon 
are !"]  That  was  my  object  in  appearing  before  yon  to-night.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
lived  among  the  American  people,  and  have  represented  them  in  some  public  capacity  for 


the  last  twenty-five  years.  Where  is  the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  place  his  finger  upon 
one  single  act  of  mine,  deviating  from  any  pledges  of  mine  or  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country?    [Cheers  and  cries  of  *'New  Orleans!"] 

Who  is  he — what  language  does  be  speak?— what  religion  does  he  profess^that  can  come 
and  place  his  finger  upon  one  pledge  I  ever  violated,  or  one  principle  I  ever  proved  false  to  f 
[Voice,  "New  Orleans!"  Another,  "Why  don't  you  hang  Jeff. Davis?"]  Hang  Jcfll 
Bavis?  [Shouts  and  cries  of '* Down  with  him i" J  Hang  Jeff.  Davis  ?  [Voice,  "Hang 
Wendell  Phillips!"]  Why  donHyow  hang  him?  [Cries  of  "Give  us  an  opportnnitv!"] 
Haven't  you  ffot  the  court?  Haven't  you  g^t  the  Attomev  General?  Who  is  your  Chief 
Justice,  who  nas  refused  to  sit  on  his  trial  7  [Groans  and  cheers.  ]  I  am  not  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice !  I  am  not  the  Attorney  General!  I  am  no  jury !  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  do.  I 
called  upon  your  Congress,  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the  government.  [Hisses  and  cries  of 
"Alio!"  Great  confusion.  Voice,  "Don't  get  mad!" J  I  am  not  mad.  [Hisses.]  I 
will  tell  you  who  is  mad.  "Whom  the  gods  want  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad."  Did 
your  Congress  order  any  of  them  to  be  tried  7  [Three  cheers  for  CJongress.  ]  Then,  lellow- 
citizens,  we  might  as  well  allay  our  passion  and  permit  reason  to  resume  her  empire  and 
prevail.  In  presenting  the  few  remarks  that  I  designed  to  make,  my  intention  was  to 
address  myself  to  your  common  sense,  your  judg'ment,  your  better  feelings,  not  to  the  pas- 
sion and  malignancv  of  your  hearts.  [Voice,  "How  about  Moses?"]  This  was  my  object 
in  presenting  myself  on  this  occasion,  and  to  say  "how  d'ye"  and  "good-bye."  In  the 
assembly  here  to-night  the  remark  has  been  made  "traitor!"  Traitor,  my  countrymen ! 
Will  you  hear  me  7  [Cries,  **  Yes !"]  And  will  you  hear  me  for  my  cause  and  for  the  Con- 
st! tution  of  my  country  7     [  "  Yes !     Yes !     Go  on ! "  ] 

I  want  to  know  when  or  where  or  under  what  circumstances  Andrew  Johnson,  not  as 
Executive,  but  in  any  capacity,  ever  deserted  any  principle,  or  violated  the  Constitution  of 
this  country.  [Never!  never!  ]  Let  me  ask  this  large  and  intelligent  audience  if  your  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  served  four  years  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  who  was  placed  upon  tbe 
butcher's  block  as  it  were  and  hacked  and  gashed  all  to  pieces,  scarred  oy  tbe  assassin's 
knife — when  he  turned  traitor?  [Cries  of  "Never! "J  If  I  were  disposed  to  play  the  ora- 
tor and  deal  in  declamation,  even  to-night  I  would  imitate  one  of  the  ancient  tragedies,  and 
would  take  Mr.  Seward,  bring  him  before  you,  and  point  you  to  the  hacks  and  scars  upon 
his  person.  ["  Voice,  God  bless  him  ! "]  I  would  exhibit  the  bloody  garments  saturated 
with  gore  from  his  gaping  wounds.  Then  I  would  ask  you,  who  is  the  traitor t  [Voice: 
"  Thad.  Stevens !  "]  Why  don't  you  hang  Thad.  Stevens  and  Wendell  Phillips?  [Cheers,] 
I  have  been  fighting  traitors  in  the  south.  They  have  been  whipped  and  crushed.  They 
ackuowledfi^e  tneir  defeat  and  accept  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  And  now,  as  I  go  round 
the  circle,  having  fought  traitors  at  the  south,  I  am  prepared  to  fight  them  at  the  north, 
[Cheers,]  God  beioe  willing,  with  your  help.  [Cries,  "We  won't  give  it."]  They  will  be 
crushed  north  and  tuis  glorious  Union  of  ours  will  be  preserved.  [Cheers.]  I  do  notCfMoe 
here  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  twenty-five  States  out  of  thirty-six.    [Cheers.] 

I  come  here  t<)-night  with  the  flag  of  my  country  and  the  constellation  of  thirty-six  stars 
untarnished.  Are  you  for  dividing  this  country?  [Cries,  "No."]  Then  I  am  President, 
and  President  0^  the  whole  United  States,    f  Cheers.]    I  will  tell  you  another  thing.    I 
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i^iidmtaad  he  dkoordant  notes  in  this  crowd  to-nij^bt.  He  who  is  (^posed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ^vennnent  and  the  Union  of  the  States  is  a  greater  traitor  than  Jeff.  Davis  or 
'Wendell  Phillips.  [Load  cheers.]  I  am  af^inst  both  of  them.  [Cries,  **  Give  it  to  them.**] 
Some  of  yon  talk  about  traitors  in  the  south,  who  have  not  conrsge  to  go  away  from  your 
lionMM  to  fight  them.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  The  courageons  men,  Grant,  Sbermao,  Var- 
mff^t,  and  the  hmg  list  of  the  distlngnished  sons  of  the  Union,  were  in  tlie  field,  and  led  on 
tbeir  g«Uant  hosts  to  conquest  and  to  victory,  while  you  remained  cowardly  at  home. 
C  Applause;  bullv.]  Now  when  these  brave  men  have  returned  home,  many  of  whom  have 
Wtt  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  their  blood  upon  many  a  battle-field,  they  found  you  at  home  specu- 
l&tuig  and  oommttting  frauds  upon  the  government.  [Laughter  and  cheers.  ]  Yon  pretend 
now  to  have  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  poor,  brave  fellow  who  has  left  an  arm  on 
the  battle-field.  [Cries,  **Li  this  aignified  7  *' J  I  understand  you.  You  may  talk  about 
tho  dienity  of  the  President  [Cries,  *'  How  was  it  about  his  making  a  speech  on  the  2*2d 
of  FeEniaiy  f '']  I  have  been  with  you  on  the  battle-fields  of  this  couetry,  and  I  can  tell 
you  furthermore  to-night,  who  have  to  pay  these  brave  men  who  shed  their  blood.  You 
speculated,  and  now  the  great  mass  of  the  j^ple  have  g^t  to  work  it  out.    [Cheers.  J 

It  is  time  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  should  understand  what  your  designs 
are.  [A  voice,  "  What  did  General  Butler  say ?*  j  What  did  General  Butler  say?  [Hisses.] 
What  did  Grant  si^t  [cheers]  and  what  does  General  Grant  say  about  Genera)  Butler? 
[Liaoghter  and  cheers.]  What  does  General  Sherman  say  7  [A  voice,  **  What  does  Sheri- 
dan say  7  New  Orleans !  New  Orleans!'*]  General  Sheridan  says  that  he  is  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  government  that  General  Sheridan  fought  for.  [Bully.]  But,  fellow-citizens, 
let  this  aU  pass.  I  care  not  for  my  dignity.  There  is  a  certain  portion  of  our  countrymen 
will  respect  a  citizen  wherever  he  is  entitled  to  respect.  [A  voice,  '*That*s  so."]  There  is 
another  class,  that  have  no  respect  for  themselves,  and  consequently  they  cannot  respect  any 
one  else.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  I  know  a  man  and  a  gentleman  whenever  I  meet  him. 
I  have  onhr  to  look  in  his  £ace ;  and  if  I  was  to  see  yours  by  the  light  of  day  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  I  should  see  cowardice  aud  treachery  written  upon  it.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
Come  out  here  where  I  can  see  yon.  [Cheers.]  If  you  ever  shoot  a  man  you  will  do  it  in 
the  dark,  and  puU  the  trigger  when  no  one  is  by  to  see.  [Cheers.]  I  understand  traitors. 
I  have  been  fighting  them  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line,  and  we  are  now  fighting  them  in 
the  other  direction.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  I  came  here  neither  to  criminate  nor  recrimi- 
nate, but  when  attacked,  mv  plan  is  to  defend  myself.    [Cheers.] 

When  encroached  upon,  I  care  not  from  what  quarter  it  comes,  it  will  meet  with  resistance. 
As  Chief  Magistrate,  I  felt,  after  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  when  I  saw 
encroachments  upon  your  oonstitutionfu  rights,  I  dared  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm  [Three 
cheers  for  Andrew  Johnson.]  Then,  if  this  be  right,  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending  is 
in  telling  when  the  Constitution  of  our  country  was  trampled  upon.  Let  me  say  to  those 
who  thirst  for  more  blood,  who  are  still  willing  to  sacrifice  human  life,  if  you  want  a  victim, 
and  the  country  requires  it,  erect  your  altar  and  lay  me  upon  it  to  pour  the  last  libation  to 
human  freedom.  [Loud  applause.  1  I  love  my  country.  Every  public  act  of  my  life  testi- 
fies that  it  is  so.  Where  is  the  man  that  can  put  his  finger  upon  any  one  act  of  mine  that  goes 
to  prove  to  the  contrary  7  And  what  is  my  offending  7  [Voice,  * '  Because  you  are  not  a  rad- 
ical,** and  cries  of  **  Veto!"]  Somebody  says  *'  Veto  !**  Veto  of  what is  called  the  Freed- 

men's  Bureau  bill  7  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is.  Before  the  rebellion  commenced,  there  were 
4,000,000  of  slaves  and  about  340,000  white  people  living  in  the  south.  These  latter  paid 
expenses,  bought  the  lands  and  cultivated  them,  and,  after  the  crops  were  gathered,  pocketed 
the  profits.  Tnat*s  the  way  the  thing  stood  up  to  the  rebellion.  The  rebellion  commenced, 
the  slaves  were  liberated,  and  then  came  up  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  bill.  This  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  agents  and  sub-agents  in  all  States,  counties,  and  school  districts,  who 
have  power  to  make  contracts  for  the  freedmen  and  to  hire  them  out,  and  to  use  the  military 
power  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  cost  of  this  to  the  people  was  |12,000,000  at  the 
beginning.  The  further  expense  would  be  greater,  and  you  are  to  be  taxed  for  it  That  is 
why  I  vetoed  it  I  might  refer  to  the  civil- rights  bill,  which  is  even  more  atrocious.  I  tell 
you,  my  countrymen,  that  though  the  powers  of  hell  aud  Thad.  Stevens  and  his  gang  were 
by,  tfaev  could  not  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  There  is  no  power  that  could  turn  me  except 
you  and  the  God  who  spoke  me  into  existence. 

In  conclusion,  he  saia  that  Congress  had  taken  much  pains  to  poison  their  constituents 
against  him.  But  what  had  Congress  done  7  Have  they  done  anything  to  restore  the  Union 
of  these  States  7  No ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  done  evenrthing  to  prevent  it ;  and,  because 
be  stood  now  where  he  did  when  the  rebellion  commenced,  he  haa  been  denounced  as  a  traitor. 
Who  had  run  greater  risks  or  made  greater  sacrifices  than  himself?  But  Cung^ress,  factious 
and  domineering,  had  taken  to  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  It  was  with 
them  a  question  of  power.  Every  friend  of  theira  who  holds  an  office  as  assessor,  collector, 
orpostmaster,  [A  voice—'*  Turn  Benedict  out  !**]  wanted  to  retain  his  place.  Rotation  in 
omoe  used  to  be  thought  a  good  doctrine  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Adams ;  and  Andrew 
Jackson,  God  bless  him,  thought  so.  [Applause. ]  This  gang  of  office-holders — these  blood* 
sudcers  and  cormorants — had  sot  fat  on  tne  country.  You  have  got  them  over  your  district. 
Uence  you  see  a  system  of  legislation  proposed  that  these  men  shall  not  be  turned  out ;  and 
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the  President,  the  only  channel  tbrong^li  which  the^  can  he  reached,  is  called  a  tjraot.  He 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  those  who  had  emoyed  fat  offices  for  four  yean  should  give 
way  for  those  who  had  fought  for  the  coantrv.  Hence  it  was  seen  why  he  was  assailed  and 
traduced.  He  had  stood  by  them  in  the  field,  and,  God  willing,  he  would  continue  to  sta&d 
by  them.  He  had  turned  aside  from  the  thread  of  his  remarks  to  notice  the  insult  soagfat  to 
be  given  him.  When  an  insult  offered  he  would  resent  it  in  a  proper  manner.  But  he  was 
free  to  say  he  had  no  revengeful  or  resentful  feeTmgs.  All  he  wanted  when  the  war  was  orer 
and  peace  had  come  was  for  patnotic  and  Christian  men  to  rally  round  the  flag  of  the  eotmtry 
in  a  fraternal  bug,  and  resohred  that  all  shall  perish  rather  than  that  the  Union  shall  xrat  bo 
restored.  While  referring  to  the  question  of  suffrage,  some  one  in  the  crowd  asked  bhn, 
*'How  about  Louisana?"  To  which  he  responded,  **Let  the  neg^roes  yote  in  Ohio  before 
YOU  talk  about  their  voting  in  Louisiana.*'  tl^ufi»btof  cu^d  cries  of  **Good  !"]  **Take  the 
beam  out  of  3'our  own  eye  before  you  see  the  mote  in  your  brother's."  [Renewed  laug'hter.] 
In  conclusion,  after  some  further  remarks,  he  invoked  Qod's  best  blessings  on  his  bearers, 
r  Applause.] 

[D.  C.  McEwen's  report  of  the  Cleveland  speech.] 

FcLLOw-CiTfZENS  OF  THE  CiTY  OF  Clbveland  :  In  being  presented  here  to-nigbt,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  curiosity  that  exists  on  the 
part  of  strang^ers  in  reference  to  seeing  individuals  who  are  here  amongst  them  who  have  a 
notoriety  and  distinction  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  persons  here  to-night — [A  voice. 
''Louder  .'"]  Well,  you  must  remember  there  are  a  good  many  people  here  to-night,  and  it 
requires  a  pretty  strong  voice  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of  this  andience  to-night,  and  espe« 
cially  one  who,  from  speaking  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  has  to  some  extent  marred  or 
destroyed  what  little  voice  he  had.  But  for  the  time  I  consume,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I 
will  try  and  make  myself  heard,  notwithstanding  the  hoarseness  under  which  I  labor.  What 
I  was  going  to  say,  though,  is,  I  know  that  a  large  number  are  here  who  would  desire  to  see 
Qeneral  Grant,  and  to  hear  what  he  might  say.  [A  voice,  *'Tliat's  so."]  But  the  fact  is 
that  General  Grant  is  extremely  ill.  His  health  will  not  permit  of  his  anpearing  before  this 
audience  here  to-night.  It  would  be  much  more  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  nim  here  before  you, 
and  to  hear  what  he  might  have  to  say,  than  to  give  a  speech  of  my  own,  or  to  give  the  rea- 
sons of  his  absence  on  tnis  occasion.  So  then  it  will  not  be  expected  he  will  to  here.  He 
will  not  address  you  to-night.  You  cannot  see  him  to-night,  so  far  as  that  goes,  on  account 
of  his  extreme  indisposition. 

Fellow-citizens,  in  being  before  you  to-night  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech, 
but  simply  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  while  I  am  telling  you  **  How  do  you  do,'-  at 
the  very  same  time  to  tell  you  "  Good  bye."  We  are  here  to-day  on  our  tour  to  a  visit  f!M- 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  or  witnessing  the  laying  of  the  chief  comer-stone  to  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  one  of  our  distinguisbed  fellow-citizens,  who  is  no  more.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  [Clieers.  ] 
It  is  a  name  fJEimiliar  to  all ;  and,  being  on  a  tour  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies,  passing 
through  this  city  and  section  of  country,  and  witnessing  the  demonstration  or  manifestations 
of  regard  and  respect  which  have  been  made,  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  so  far  as  I  am  ooo- 
cern^ — and  I  think  I  may  speak  for  all  those  who  accompany  me — that  we  feel  extremely 
flattered  and  gratified  at  the  demonstrations  Uiat  have  been  made  by  the  people  of  the  country 
through  which  we  have  passed.  And  in  being  flattered  I  want  at  the  same  time  to  state  thst 
I  don^t  consider  that  entirely  personal,  but  as  an  evidence  of  what  is  pervading  the  public 
mind,  that  there  is  a  great  issue  before  the  country  that  is  not  yet  settled,  and  these  demon- 
strations are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  indication  of  a  latent  sentiment  of  the  feeling  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  which  is  being  developed  in  reference  to  the  proper  settlement 
of  those  great  questions.    [Cheers.] 

And  in  coming  before  you  to-night,  I  come  before  yon  an  American  eitisen.  Not  simply 
as  the  Chief  Magistrate  receiving,  and  g^ing  along  as  an  officer  with  the  insignia  and  para- 
phernalia of  State,  but  appear  before  you  as  a  fellow-citizen,  being  an  individual  of  one  of 
the  States  of  this  Union.  I  know  that  it  has  been  said  and  contended  for  on  the  part  of  some 
that  I  was  an  alien— [laughter,  and  cries  of  **  Shame  "] — that  I  did  not  reside  in  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  I  could  not  be  Chief  Magistrate,  though  the  Constitntion 
declared  that  I  was.  And  all  that  was  necessary  was  simply  to  introduce  a  resolution  declar- 
ing the  office  vacant  or  deposing  the  occupant  or  under  pretext  to  prefer  articles  of  impeach- 
roeut,  and  that  the  individual  who  occupied  the  Chief  Magistracy  was  to  be  disposed  of  and 
driven  from  power.  [Cries  of  **  Never."]  But,  fellow-citizens,  but  a  short  time  since  you 
had  a  ticket  before  you  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  I  was  placed  upon  that 
ticket  with  a  distinguished  fellow-citizen  who  is  now  no  more.  Yes,  I  know  there  are  some 
that  will  complain.  Uu fortunate !  Yes,  unfortunate  for  some  that  God  rules  on  high  and 
deals  in  right  Yes,  unfortunate  that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and  inoonpie- 
hensible,  coutroUiog  all  those  who  exclaim  ** unfortunate."  [Voices,  ** Bully  for  yon."}  I 
was  going  to  say,  my  countiymen,  but  a  short  time  since  I  was  selected  and  placed  upon  the 
ticket ;  and  there  was  a  platform  proclaimed  and  adopted  by  those  who  placed  me  n|K»n  it. 

And  now,  notwithstanding  [T]  a  subsidized  ^ang  of  hirelings  (Cheers)  [and  tradacera]  I 
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[bavn  discharged  all  my  official  duties.]  And  I  say  here,  if  my  predecessor  had  lived,  the 
vialfl  of  wrath  would  have  been  poured  out  upon  him.  [Cheers.  Cries  of  '* Never;"  three 
dheers  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States?]  I  came  here  to*nightin  passing  along,  and 
being  called  npon  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging,  to  the  extent  that  the  time  would  permit, 
of  opinions  and  views,  and  to  ascertain,  if  we  could,  who  was  in  the  wrong.  (Laughter 
and  cries  of  **0h,  oh.")  That  was  my  object  in  appearing  before  you  to-night,  and  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  I  have  lived  with  and  been  among  the  American  people  and  have  represented 
them  in  some  capacity  for  the  last  25  years ;  and  where  is  the  man  living,  or  the  woman,  in 
the  community  where  I  have  lived  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that  can  place  his 
finger  upon  one  single  [7]  deviating  from  any  pledge  I  ever  made — ^in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  my  country?  [Cheers.-  A  voice,  "How  about  New  Orleans?"]  Where  is  he?  What 
lang^uage  does  he  speak,  what  religion  does  he  profess  that  can  come  forward  and  place  his 
finger  upon  one  pledge  I  have  violated  or  one  principle  I  (ever;  [7]  [A  voice,  **New  Or* 
leans."]  New  Orleans.  [Hang  Jeff.  Davis.]  Just  upon  that  subject — Hang  Jeff.  Davis? 
[Voices,  "No,"  and  "Down  with  him."]  ["Hang  Wendell  Phillips."]  Hang  Jeff.  Davis T 
[••No."]  ["Yes."]  Whydon'tyou?  Whydon'tyou?  [A  voice,  "Give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity."]  Haven't  you  got  the  court  7  Haven't  you  got  the  Attorney  General  ?  [A  voice, 
••  No,  he  is  removed."]  Who  is  your  Chief  Justice  and  has  refused  to  sit  upon  the  trial? 
[Cheers.]  I  am  not  the  Chief  Justice ;  I  am  not  the  prosecuting  attorney.  ["Good,"  and 
cheers.  ]    I  am  not  the  jury. 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  1  did  do.  I  called  up  our  Congress  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the 
government  [A  voice,  "You  lie,"  and  cheers.  "Not  so."  Hisses.  "Don't  get  mad,  Anay."l 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  who  is  mad.  "  Whom  the  gods  intend  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad." 
Yes,  did  your  Congress  order  any  of  them  to  be  tried  7  [Three  cheers  for  Gen.  Grant  and 
Congress.]  Then,  fellow-citizens,  we  might  as  well  allay  our  feelings  and  let  passion  sub- 
side and  reason  resume  her  empire  and  prevail.  [Cheers.]  In  presenting  myself  in  the  few 
remarks  that  I  intended  to  make,  my  intention  was  ^-o  address  myself  to  your  common  sense, 
to  vour  jud^ent,  to  the  better  feeling,  not  the  passion  and  the  malignancy  of  your  hearts. 
(Cneers.)  This  was  my  object  in  presenting  myself  on  this  occasion,  and  to  merelv  tell  you 
•*  How  do  you  do,"  and  at  the  same  time  to  bid  you  "  Good  bye."  In  this  crowd  here  to- 
night the  remark  has  been  made,  "Traitor,"  "Traitor!"  My  countrymen  will  you  hear 
me  7  [Voices,  •*  Yes."]  And  will  you  hear  me  for  my  cause  and  for  the  Constitution  of  my 
country  7  [Cries of  "Yes."  I  want  to  know  when  or  where  or  under  what  circumstances 
Andrew  Johnson — ^not  as  Chief  Executive  but  acting  in  any  other  capacity— ever  deserted 
any  principle  or  violated  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  [Cries  of  "Never,"  and  "You 
abandoned  your  party."] 

Let  me  ask  this  large  and  intelligent  audience  here  to-night  if  your  Secretary  of  State, 
who  served  four  years  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  who  was  placed  upon  the  butcher's  block,  as 
it  were,  and  chopped  in  pieces,  hacked,  and  scarred  all  over  by  the  assassin's  knife,  when 
he  turned  traitor?  ["Cries  of  never."]  But  if  I  were  disposed  to  play  the  orator  and 
deal  in  declamation  here  to-night,  I  would  imitate  one  of  the  ancient  tragedies  that  we  have 
such  a  graphic  account  of— yes,  I  would  take  William  H.  Seward,  and  I  would  bring  him 
before  you,  and  would  point  you  to  the  hacks  and  scars  upon  his  person.  [A  voice,  "God 
bless  him."]  Yes,  I  would  exhibit  his  bloody  garments,  caused  by  blood  from  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  assassin's  knife.  [Three  cheers  for  Seward.]  Yes,  I  would  unfold  his  bloody 
garments  before  you  to-night,  and  ask  who  had  committed  treason.  (A  voice,  Thad.  Stevens. ) 
Yes,  I  would  ask  you  why  Jeff.  Davis  was  not  hanged  7  [And  I  would  give  the  reason  and 
hang  Thad.  Stevens  and  Wendell  Phillips.  ] 

I  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  I  have  been  fighting  the  south.  They  have  been  whipped, 
they  have  been  crushed ;  and  they  are  very  willing  to  acknowledge  their  error  and  accept  the 
t  rms  of  the  Constitution :  and  now,  as  I  g^  around  the  circle,  having  fought  traitors  at  the 
south,  I  am  prepared  to  fight  traitors  at  the  North.  [Cheers.]  God  l^ing  willing  with  your 
help  [Cries  "We  will  do  it,"  and  "We  won't  do  it,"]  they  will  be  crushed  North  and  South, 
and  this  glorious  Union  of  ours  will  be  preserved,  and  in  coming  here  to-night  [it]  was  not 
coming  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  twenty-five  States.  No.  I  came  here  to-night  as  the 
Executive  of  thirty-six  States.  [Cheers.]  I  come  here  to-night  with  the  fla^  of  my  country  in  my 
hand,a  constellation  of  thirty-six,  not  twenty-five  stars.  [Cheers.  ]  I  come  nere  to-night  with  the 
constellation  of  my  country  intact — [noise  and  confusion] — determined  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  my  country  let  the  coneequences  be  what  they  may.  I  come  here  to-night  with  the 
Union,  the  entire  circle  of  the  States  [not  a  segment  of  a  circle.]  [A  voice,  "How  many 
States  made  you  President?]  How  many  States  made  me  President?  Wa'n't  ^rou  against 
secession  7  [  "  Yes.'']  Were  you  for  dissolving  the  Union  7  ["  No."  ]  Were  you  for  dividincp 
this  government?  ["No."]  Then  I  am  President,  and  I  am  President  of  the  whole  United 
States.  [Cheers.  J  And  I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  I  un- 
derstand the  discordant  notes  in  this  crowd  here  to-night.  And  I  will  tell  you  furthermore ; 
he  that  is  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  government  and  the  reunion  of  the  States  is  as 
great  a  traitor  as  .Jeff.  Davis  or  Wendell  Phillips.  [Loud  cheers.]  I  am  against  both  of 
them.    [A  voice  "Give  it  to  them."]    I  am  against  both  of  them. 

I  fought  the  traitors  of  the  south,  and  I  will  now  fight  them  in  the  north.  And  I  will  tell 
you  another  thing,  I  have  been  with  them  down  there,  and  when  [?]  men  were  sleeping  on 
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their  amu;  [I  knew  who  was  with  them  and  about  them.  ]  When  some  of  70a  talk  about 
traitor  in  the  south  yon  hadn't  conrage  to  ^t  out  of  your  [closets]  but  persuaded  [somebodj 
else]  to  ffo.  [Lauji^hter  and  applause.]  The  courageous  men — while  Grant,  Sherroan,  Far- 
ragut — the  long  list  of  the  distingpiished  sons  of  the  United  States— were  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, leading  on  their  ffallant  hosts  to  conquest  and  yictonr,  you  were  cowardly  at  home. 
[Cheers.]  [Cries  of  "Bully."]  And  now  when  these  brave  men  have  returned  home, 
many  of  them  leaving  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  his  blood  in  or  upon  some  battle-field,  yon  were  at 
home  speculating  and  committing  frauds  upon  your  government.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
You  pretend  now  as  g^eat  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  brave  fellow  tiiat  left  his  arm 
on  the  battle-field  [voices  ana  confusiou]  I  understand  you.  And  you  may  talk  aboat  the 
dignity  of  the  President  [if  he  does  not  make  a  speech  on  the  22d  of  July  or  the  2^  oi 
F^ruary.  ] 

I  have  been  with  you  (A  voice  '*That  was  whisk  v.*')  I  have  been  with  you  in  the  battle 
of  this  country.  And  I  can  tell  you  furthermore  who  has  to  pay  for  it.  These  brave  men 
shed  their  blood ;  you  speculated  and  got  the  money,  and  now  the  great  mass  of  people  must 
work  it  out  (cheers)  [and  all  this  hanging.]  I  care  not  for  vour  prejudice ;  it  is  time  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  to  understand  what  your  designs  are.  [A  voice,  "  That's 
so,"]  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  south,  in  proposing  to  come  to  terms,  even  propoeed  to 
come  forward  and  pay  their  part.  (A  voice,  '*Let  them  come.")  I  say  then  let  them  oome. 
(A  voice,  **That's  rigflit,")  and  these  brave  men  that  conquered  them,  and  after  havinr  pros- 
trated them,  [?]  (wmle)  these  gentlemen  with  the  heel  of^  power  upon  their  necks,  what  do 
they  say  ?  They  do  not  say  anything  about  it— [A  voice— '  *  What  did  Qeneral  Butler  say?"  J 
General  BuUer  7  [Hisses.]  What  does  General  Grant  say?  [Cheers.!  And  what  doea 
General  Grant  say  about  General  Butler  7  [Laughter  and  applause.]  what  does  General 
Sherman  say  7  (A  voice,  **  What  did  General  Sheridan  say  7")  G^eral  Sheridan  says  he  is 
for  a  restoration  of  the  government.    General  Sheridan  fought  for  it.     [Cries  of  '*  Bully."] 

But,  fellow-dtizens,  let  this  all  pass.  I  care  not  for  my  dignity.  There  is  a  certain  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen  that  will  respect  their  fellow-citizen  whenever  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect, [a  voice,  "  that's  so,"  and  cheers.]  There  is  another  portion  of  them  that  have  no 
respect  for  themselves,  and  consequently  they  cannot  respect  anybody  else,  [cries  of  **  buUy'* 
ana  cheers,  and  other  exclamations  in  the  audience.]  I  know  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
whenever  I  can  see  him.  And  furthermore,  I  know  [when  I  look  a  man  in  the  face  and  can 
see  him] — [the  President  was  here  understood  to  express  a  wish  that  he  could  see  some  one 
in  the  crowd]  I  will  bet  now  if  there  can  be  a  light  that  cowardice  and  treachery  can  be 
seen  it.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Come  out  here  where  we  can  see  yon.  (Cheers.)  And 
if  ever  you  shoot  a  man  you  will  shoot  in  the  dark,  and  pull  your  trigger  when  no  one  is  by. 
[Cheers.]  I  understand  traitors.  I  have  been  fighting  them  for  five  years.  We  (fought) 
it  out  on  the  southern  end  of  the  line,  and  now  we  are  going  to  go  the  other  direction.  And 
this  man,  such  a  one  as  insulted  me  to-night,  when  you  [7]  you  will  see  that  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  man.  But  in  ceasing  to  be  a  man  he  shrank  into  the  dimensions  of  a  reptile.  [Cheers.] 
And  having  so  shrank,  as  an  honest  man  I  will  tread  upon  him.  I  came  here  to-night 
neither  to  criminate  nor  to  recriminate;  but  when  provoked,  my  nature  is  not  to  (advance,) 
but  it  is  to  defend.  [Cheers.]  And  when  encroached  upon,  I  care  not  from  what  quarter 
it  comes,  it  is  entitled  to  resistance — [as  resistance  to  oppression.] 

As  your  Chief  Magistrate  [have  I  felt  for  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  my 
country,  after  I  saw  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy  upon  your  constitutionsl  rishts.]  I 
saw  the  citadel  of  liberty  encroached  upon,  and  as  an  honest  man,  and  being  placed  there  as 

Jour  sentinel,  I  have  dared  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  (A  voice — "God  bless  Andrew 
ohnson.")  Should  I  have  ears  and  not  hear  7  Should  I  have  a  tongue  and  not  speak? 
(Voices — "  No,  no.*')  Then  if  this  be  right,  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending  is  in  [say- 
ing] when  the  Constitution  of  my  country  was  trampled  upon.  [A  voice — "  Bully."]  And 
let  me  say  to-night,  though  my  [head]  has  been  threatened,  though  it  has  been  said  that  my 
blepd  is  to  be  shed — [A  voice — *'  I  can't  see  it"] — let  me  sav  to  those  that  thirst  for  my 
blood — (A  voice — '* There  is  better  blood  than  yours  shed")— let  me  say  to  those  who  are 
still  willing  to  sacrifice  human  life,  let  me  say  to  those,  if  you  want  a  victim,  and  my  coun- 
try requires  it,  erect  your  altar  (A  voice — '*  Bully  for  you.")  [The  confusion  prevented  the 
reporter  from  hearing  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  save  the  words  "  and  the  individual  who 
addresses  you  to-night."]  Erect  your  altar  if  vou  still  thirst  for  blood.  (Cries  of  **  Never.") 
And  if  you  want  it,  take  out  the  individual  wno  addresses  vou,  lay  him  upon  your  altar,  and 
the  blood  that  now  warms  and  animates  his  existence  shall  be  poured  out  as  the  last  libation 
to  human  freedom.  (Loud  applause. )  I  love  my  country  [over  popularity]  and  all  my 
life  testifies  that  it  is  so.  (A  voice — **That  is  so.")  Where  is  the  man  that  [used  to  be] 
toiling  for  a  home  and  abiding  place  for  his  children  that  can  look  Andrew  Johnson  in  the 
face  and  say  that  he  was  not  his  friend  7  Where  is  the  man  that  has  participated  in  any  and 
all  our  wars,  since  our  war  with  Mexico  down  to  the  present  time,  that  can  put  his  finger 
upon  any  one  act  that  goes  to  prove  [but  what  he  stood  at  all  times  for  the  country  ?]  (A 
voice — **  That  is  so.'*)  Then  what  is  my  offending  7  [A  voice — "  Because  you  are  not  a 
radical."]    (Cries  of  "Veto.") 

Somebody  says  **veto."  (A  voice,  ** Bully  for  the  veto;"  cheers.)  Veto  of  what? 
What  is  called  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.    And  lean  tell  you  what  it  is.    (A  voice,  **Tell 
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«8.")  Before  the  rebeUion  coimnenced  there  were  four  million  of  persons,  that  were  called 
colored  persons,  that  were  held  as  slayes  by  about  340,000  people  living  in  the  soath. 
These  340,000  slaveholders  paid  the  expenses,  [worked  the  negroes,]  as  thejare  commonlv 
cftlled,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  [when]  the  riee,  tobacco,  and  cotton  were  sola, 
aAer  paying  all  the  expenses,  the  slayeholders  put  the  money  in  their  pockets.  In  many 
instanoee  tlwre  were  no  profits,  [thus  he  that  bought  the  land  and  the  slaves  came  out  (?)] 
Well,  that  is  the  way  the  thing  stood  before  the  rebellion.  The  rebellion  commenced,  the 
slaves  were  turned  loose,  and  then  we  oome  up  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.  What  did 
the  Freedmen's  Burean  propose  f  It  is  to  appoint  agents  and  sub-agents  in  all  the  States, 
counties,  school  districts,  and  parishes,  with  power  to  make  contracts  for  all  the  slaves,  with 
power  to  control,  power  to  hire  them  out,  ana  to  dispose  of  them ;  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  whole  militiury  power  of  the  government  to  aid  tne  execution  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
bill.  (A  voice,  **BuUy.*')  I  never  fear  clamor.  (A  voice,  *'Good  for  yon.'*)  I  never 
[have]  been  afraid  of  the  peoploi  for  it  is  in  them  I  relied,  and  upon  them  I  always  relied. 
Then  when  I  got  the  truth,  the  argument,  and  the  fact  and  reason  on  my  side,  neither 
clamor,  nor  frowns,  nor  menaces  can  drive  me  from  my  puipose.  [Cries  of  *'  bully,"  and 
cheers  ] 

And  now  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.  What  was  it  ?  Four  millions  of  slaves  were 
emancipated,  given  an  equal  chance,  a  fair  start  to  make  their  own  support ;  to  work,  pro^ 
duoe,  and,  having  worked  and  produced,  to  appropriate  the  product  of  their  own  labor  to 
their  own  sustenance  and  support.  But  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  comes  along  and  says  that 
we  must  take  charge  of  four  millions  of  slaves.  (Cries  of  **  No,"  never.)  The  Freedmen's 
Burean  comes  along  and  proposes  to  appropriate  a  fraction  less  than  |13, 000,000  to  sustain 
this  Freedmen's  Burean.  I  want  to  give  some  facts ;  I  want  to  put  the  nail  in,  and,  having 
put  it  in,  to  clinch  it  on  the  other  side.  [Cheere.  ]  Then  we  come  along  and  pr(^>08e  at  tM 
beginning,  as  an  initiative,  to  appropriate  #18,000,000  to  defray  the  expense  of  emancipating 
four  million  of  slaves.  In  the  first  instance  it  has  cost  you  three  thousand  million  of  dollars* 
Three  million  of  doUara  you  have  expended ;  and,  after  having  g^ven  a  frill  and  fair  oppor* 
tnnity  to  enjov  the  products  of  his  own  labor,  then  these  gentlemen  that  are  such  great  phi- 
Ian  tliropists,  that  are  such  great  friends  to  humanity— the  great  masses  of  the  people  who  toil 
and  labor  six  days  in  the  week,  and  some  uf  them  not  even  resting  on  the  seventh,  must 
be  taxed  to  pay  $12,000,000  to  sustain  that  Freedmen's  Bureau.  [The  system  so  kept  on 
the  country  would  run  up  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.]  In  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Aoams 
$12,000,000  was  looked  upon  as  an  enormous  expense — [to  the  existence  of  the  government] — 
but  here  are  $12,000,000  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Your  attention,  my  countrymen ;  I 
have  not  got  to  the  point  vet.  (Cheen. ) 

Your  attention.  I  would  rattier  sneak  to  five  hundred  men  who  would  give  me  attention 
than  to  ten  thousand  who  are  not  willing  to  hear  me.  How  does  the  matter  stand  1  The  whole 
proposition  stands  to  transfer  4,000,000  of  slaves  from  the  original  owners — as  I  have  just 
told  you— in  the  south  to  their  new  task-masters ;  [yes,]  a  worse  system  of  slavery  than  , 
ever  existed  before  [was  to  transfer  four  million  of  slaves  to  a  new  set  of  task-masters,  who 
were  to  work  them,  to  control  them,  to  make  their  contracts,  and  in  the  end,  if  there  were 

flUQy  profits  made,  thev  would  put  them  into  their  own  pockets,  instead  of [the  remainder 

of  the  sentence  was  broken  by  cheers  and  voices,  **True,"  **True."]  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  system  turned  out  to  he  unprofitable,  and  was  losing  business,  you,  the  people, 
bad  to  foot  up  the  bill  and  the  government  pay  the  expense.  That  is  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  bill. 

Now  when  they  talk  about  power  and  usurpation,  I  stand  to-night  where  I  have  always 
stood.  [See  this  measure  before  vou.]  Before  this  Congress  came  up  or  this  rebellion  com- 
menced ;  and  because  I  opposed  it,  exereisiug  one  of  the  most  conservative  powers  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  couuiiy.  What  could  I  do  by  the  veto  power?  [A  voice,  **Send  it 
over  your  head."]  Can  you  [present  anything?]  No.  But  all  that  the  Executive  can  do, 
vvho  was  the  repiesentative  of  the  people,  the  people's  tribune,  is  to  say  when  a  measure  is 
unconstitutional,  is  to  say  when  it  is  extravagant  and  improvident  and  [?]  let  the  people 
consider  of  it.  (Cheers.)  Was  there  any  tyranny  in  stopping  the  measure  until  you  can  g^t 
the  people  to  consider  it?  [A  voice,  *'No("]  Then  as  your  tribune,  as  your  representa- 
tive, I  said  when  this  bill  was  [passed] — and  a  bill,  too,  if  I  had  been  disposed  and  with 
plenty  of  power,  I  could  have  taken  it  into  my  hands,  with  thousands  of  satraps  and  from 
12  to  50  millions  of  expenditure,  I  could  have  declared  mvself  dictator.  I  said  no ;  that  the 
power  is  where  the  Constitution  placed  it— in  the  hands  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  So  much 
for  the  Freedmen's  Burean  bill. 

And  if  I  was  disposed  to  [come]  along,  in  connection^with  this  [and]  call  your  attention 
to  the  civil-rights  bill,  it  is  only  more  enormous  than  the  other.  [Coniused  voices,  mingled 
with  cheen.  J  And  let  me  say  to  you,  all  the  threats  and  menaces  emanating  from  what  is 
called  the  extreme  men,  your  Stevenses,  your  Sumners,  and  your  Phillipses,  and  from  all 
that  class,  I  care  not ;  as  they  have  once  talked  about  forming  a  league  with  hell  and  a 
covenant  with  the  devil.  [Laughter  and  cries  of  *' bully."]  1  tell  you,  my  countrymen 
here  to-niffht,  that  though  the  powers  of  hell  and  Thad.  Stevens  and  his  gang  [were  by,] 
they  coula  not  turn  me  nrom  my  purpose.  There  is  no  power  to  control  me  save  you  and 
the  God  who  spoke  me  into  existence.    [*' Three  cheere."] 
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In  biddin^r  yon  farewell  [I  would  be  willin^r]  that  ibis  Congress  which  has  been  in  session 
and  which  has  taken  so  mnch  pains  to  poison  the  minds  of  their  constituents  against  me — 
what  has  this  Congress  done  ?  [A  Toice,  *'  Nothing."]  Has  it  done  anything  to  restore  the 
Union  of  thef^e  States  ?  [A  voice,  **  No."]  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  dune  everything 
in  their  power  to  prevent  it.  [A  voice,  ^*That  is  00."]  But  because  I  stand  now  where  I 
did  when  this  rebellion  commenced,  I  have  been  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  recreant  to  the 
cause  of  my  country.  [Cries  of  **  Never."]  My  countrymen  here  to-night,  who  has  sufiered 
more  than  1 7  [Cries  of  "  No  one."]  Who  has  run  greater  risks — who  has  done  more  than 
I  that  address  you  here  to-night  f  [Cries  of  **No  one,"  and  '*God  bless  you,  old  man."] 
But  this  factious,  domineering,  tyrannical  pft^ty  in  Congress  has  undertaken  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  [Voices,  *' That's  so,"  and  cheers.]  It  is  just  a  question 
of  power ;  and  the  attempt  has  been  (?)  every  man  that  held  a  place  in  their  districts.  The 
President  cannot  control  it ;  oh,  no — [my]  Cong^ssmen  control  it.    [Laughter.  ]    Yes,  your 

assessors  and  collectors  and  postmasters [A  voice,  "Hit  'em  again."]    Why,  they  used 

to  have  an  axiom  in  old  times,  that  rotation  in  office  was  a  good  thing.    Washington  used 
to  think  so,  Jefferson  thought  so,  Monroe  thought  so,  Jackson  (God  bless  him  ! )  thought  so. 

[Cheers;  a  voice,  "Here's  a  second  Jackson."]     But  now,  when  we  talk  about (The 

sentence  was  interrupted  by  confusion  in  the  assembly.)    Your  attention.    I  would  rather 
have  your  attention  [than  to  listen  to  yon.  ] 

Now  how  does  the  matter  stand  ?  Why,  this  gang,  this  gang  of  cormorants  and  blood- 
suckers, that  have  lived  at  home  and  fattened  upon  the  country  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
never  going  into  the  field — oh,  they  are  great  patriots  and  everybody  [wants  to  turn  them 
out(?)  Look  at  them  (7).  ]  Evervbodyaretraitorsthatare  against  us.  Hence  you  hear  a  sys- 
tem of  legislatran  proposed  to  do  what  ?  Why  that  these  men  shall  not  be  turned  out.  [  *^  We 
have  got  our  particular  friends  in  power  in  the  districts  (7),"]  and  the  President,  the  tribune 
of  the  people,  the  only  channel  through  which  you  can  reach  and  vacate  these  places  and 
bring  honest  men  in,  is  denounced  as  a  tyrant  because  be  stands  [in  vindication  of  the  people.] 
[Cheers.  ]  AH  it  wants  is  for  the  country  to  [understand.]  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
those  who  have  staid  at  home  and  enjoyed  all  the  fat  offices  four  or  five  years,  got  rich— 
I  think  it  is  nothing  more  than  right  that  a  few  of  those  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  the 
country  [as  well  as]  others  who  have  staid  at  home  [should  join  in]  the  benefits  of  the  vic- 
tory. [How  js  it  with  Tennessee?  Why,  it  is  that  [I  mean  to  say  that  I  stood  up  with 
these  men  at  home]  and  in  the  field,  and  God  being  willing,  I  intend  to  stand  by  them  again. 
[Cries  of  " Good,"  "Bully,"  and  cheers.] 

Then,  my  countrymen — I  have  been  drawn  into  this.  I  intended  simply  to  make  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  cordial  welcome  that  you  have  given  me.  But  even  in  going 
along,  passing  the  civilities  of  life,  if  I  am  insulted  while  the  civilities  are  going  on  I  will 
resent  it  in  a  proper  manner.  [Cries  of  "Good,"  and  cheers.]  Then  in  parting  with  you 
here  to-night,  if  I  know  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart,  there  is  no  anger.  I  have  no  revenge- 
•  ful  feelings  to  gratify.  [A  voice,  "Everybody  loves  you."]  All  that  I  want  is — now  that 
peace  has  come,  now  when  the  war  is  over — is  for  all  patriotic  and  Christian  men  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  their  country,  and  unite  in  one  [eternal,  patriotic  oath,]  and  swear  by  tiie 
altar  and  their  God  that  all  shall  sink  together  but  what  this  Union  shall  be  restored.  [Cheers^] 
Then  in  parting  with  you  here  to-night,  I  hand  over  to  you  this  flag,  not  with  25  but  with 
36  stars ;  I  hand  over  to  you  the  Constitution  of  my  country  unimpaired,  though  breaches 
have  been  made  upon  it,  with  the  confident  hope  that  von  will  repair  the  breaches  and  pre- 
ser\'e  the  Constitution  intact.  I  hand  it  over  to  you,  in  whom  I  have  always  trusted,  and 
upon  whom  I  have  always  relied,  and  so  far  I  have  never  deserted.  And  I  feel  confident, 
though  speaking  here  to-night  for  heart  that  responds  to  heart — men  that  agree  in  principle, 
men  that  a?ree  in  some  great  doctrine,  [that  compare  ideas  or  notions,  when  they  come  to 
the  hour  ot  acting  in  harmony  and  concert.  ]  Then  in  parting  with  you  to-night  I  hand  over 
the  flag,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union  into  hands  tnat  I  know  \v'ill  preserve  it,  and  at 
the  proper  time  will  render  the  proper (7). 

Then  farewell ;  and  the  little  ill-feeling  that  has  been  [stricken  out;]  if  some  man  who  has 
been  morose  and  felt  malignant  under  the  influence  of  some  party  leader  and  that  don't  feel 
that  he  is  free,  let  me  say  just  in  conclusion,  and  in  this  connection  I  tell  you  there  are  a 
good  many  white  men  in  this  country  need  emancipating.  And  let  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion go  on.  Stnke  the  shackles  from  the  white  man's  limbs  and  let  him  stand  erect.  You 
free  your  folks  at  home  before  you  go  to  the  negroes.  You  let  the  neCToes  vote  in  Ohio 
before  you  talk  about  negroes  voting  in  Louisiana.  [A  voice,  "Never."]  Take  the  beam 
out  of  your  own  eye  before  you  see  the  mote  that  is  in  your  neighbor's.  You  are  ve^  much 
disturbed  about  New  Orleans,  but  ypu  wont  let  a  negro  [go]  to  tne  ballot-box  to  vote  in  Ohio. 
[Then,  my  countrymen,  this  is  my  claim.  ]  We  understand  these  questions. 

Then  in  parting  with  you— [The  speech  is  not  concluded  in  my  notes — D.  C.  McEwen. J 
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^  [Cleveland  Herald  report.] 
Prest.  Johnson  tben  stepped  forward  and  spoke  as  follows : 

PRE8T.  JOHNSON'S  SPEfeCH. 

Fellow-gitizeks  of  Cleveland  :  It  is  not  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  a  speech  that  I  came 
here  to-night.  I  am  aware  of  tbe  great  curiositj  that  exists  on  the  part  of  strangers  in  reference 
to  seeing  individuals  who  are  here  amongst  us.  (Louder.)  You  must  remember  there  are 
a  good  many  people  here  to-night,  and  it  requires  a  great  voice  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of 
this  vast  audience.  I  have  used  mj  voice  so  constant! v  for  some  days  past  that  I  do  not 
know  as  I  shall  be  able  to  make  you  all  hear,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  myself  heard. 

What  I  am  goin^  to  say  is :  There  is  a  large  number  here  who  would  like  to  see  General 
Grant,  and  hear  him  speak,  and  hear  what  ne  would  have  to  say ;  but  the  fact  is  General 
Grant  is  not  here.  He  is  eztremelv  ill.  His  health  will  not  permit  of  his  appearing  before 
this  audience  to-night.  It  would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  to  see  him  here  and  l^ve  him 
speak  than  to  make  a  speech  of  my  own.  So  then  it  w^ill  not  be  expected  that  he  will  be  here 
to-night,  and  you  cannot  see  him  on  account  of  his  extreme  indisposition. 

Fellow-citizens,  in  being  before  you  to-night  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  s 
speech,  but  simply  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  while  I  am  telling  yon  how  to  do,  and 
at  the  same  time  tell  you  good-bye.  We  are  here  to-night  on  our  tour  towards  a  sister  State 
for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  and  witnessing  the  laying  of  the  chief  corner  stone  over 
a  monument  to  one  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  is  no  more.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio.  It  is  a  name  familiar  to  you 
all,  and  being  on  a  tour  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies,  and  passing  through  your  State  and 
section  of  country  and  witnessing  the  demonstration  ^d  manifestation  of  regard  and  respect 
v?hich  has  been  paid  me,  I  am  free  to  sav  to  you  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think 
J  am  I  speaking  for  all  the  company,  when  I  say  we  feel  extremely  gratified  and  flattered  at 
the  demonstration  made  by  the  country  through  which  we  have  passed,  and  in  being  flattered, 
I  want  to  state  at  the  same  time  that  I  don't  consider  that  entirely  personal,  but  as  evidence 
of  what  is  pervading  the  public  mind,  that  there  is  a  greater  issue  before  the  country,  and 
that  this  demonstration  of  feeling  is  more  than  anything  else  an  indication  of  a  deep  interest 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  regard  to  all  these  great  questions  th'at  agitate  the 
public  mind.  In  coming  before  you  to-night,  I  come  before  you  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  not  simply  as  your  Chief  Magistrate.  I  claim  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  southern  States,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  I  know  that  it  has  been  said,  and  contended 
for  on  the  pait  of  some,  that  I  was  an  alien,  for  I  did  not  reside  in  any  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  therefore  I  could  not  be  Chief  Magistrate,  though  the  States  declared  I  was. 

But  all  that  was  necessary  was  simply  to  introduce  a  resolution  declaring  the  office  vacant 
or  depose  the  occupant,  or  under  some  pretext  to  prefer  articles  of  impeachment,  and  the 
individual  who  occupies  the  Chief  Magistracy  would  be  deposed  and  deprived  of  power. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  a  short  time  since  you  had  a  ticket  oefore  you  for  the  Presidency  and 
Tice  Presidency  ;  I  was  placed  upon  that  ticket,  in  conjunction  with  a  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen  who  is  now  no  more.  (Voice,  *' A  great  misfortune  too.")  I  know  there  are  some 
vrho  will  exclaim,  ** Unfortunate."  I  admit  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and 
unfortunate  but  uncontrollable  by  those  who  would  exclaim  unfortunate.  I  was  going  to  say, 
my  countrymen,  but  a  short  time  since  I  was  selected  and  placed  upon  a  ticket.  There  was 
a  platform  prepared  and  adopted  by  those  who  placed  me  upon  it,  and  now,  notwithstanding 
all  kinds  of  misrepresentation ;  notwithstanding  since  after  the  sluice  of  misrepresentation  has 
been  poured  out ;  notwithstanding  a  subsidized  gang  of  hirelings  have  traduced  me  and 
maligned  me  ever  since  I  have  entecsd  upon  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  yet  I  will  say 
had  ray  predecessor  have  lived,  the  vials  of  wrath  would  have  been  poured  out  on  him. 
(Cries  of  ** Never,  never,  never.")  I  come  here  to-night  in  passing  along,  and  being  called 
-open,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  opinions  and  views  as  time  would  permit,  and  to  ascer- 
tain if  we  could  who  was  in  the  wrong. 

I  appear  before  yon  to-night  and  I  want  to  say  this :  that  I  have  lived  and  been  among  all 
American  people,  and  have  represented  them  in  some  capacity  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
And  where  is  the  man  living,  or  the  woman  in  the  community,  that  I  have  wronged,  or 
-where  is  the  person  that  can  place  their  finger  upon  one  single  hairbreadth  of  deviation  from 
one  single  pledge  I  have  made,  or  one  single  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country  ? 
W'bat  tongue  does  he  speak?  What  religion  does  he  profess ?  Let  him  come  forward  and 
place  his  hnger  upon  one  pledge  I  have  violated.  (A  voice,  **  Hang  Jeff  Davis.")  (Mr. 
President  resumes.)  Hang  Jeff  Davis  ?  Hang  Jeff  Davis  7  Why  don*t  you  ?  (Applause. ) 
VThy  don*%  jonl  (Applause.)  Have  you  not  got  the  court 7  Have  you  not  got  tiie  court? 
Have  not  you  got  the  Attorney  General  7  Who  is  your  Chief  Justice,  and  that  refused  to  sit 
upon  the  trial  7  (Applause.)  I  am  not  the  prosecuting  attorney.  I  am  not  the  jury.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do  ;  I  ccdled  upon  your  Congress  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the 
government.  (Immense  applause.)  Yes,  did  your  Congress  order  hanging  Jeff  Davis? 
(Prolonged  applause,  mingled  with  hisses.) 

But,  ^llow-citizens,  we  had  as  well  let  feelings  and  prejudices  pass ;  let  passion  subside ; 
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let  reason  resnme  ber  empire.  In  presenting  myself  to  ^oa  in  tbe  few  remarks  I  intended 
to  malce,  my  intention  was  to  adaress  myself  to  yonr  judgment  and  to  ;fonr  good  sense, 
and  not  to  yonr  anger  or  the  malignity  of  yonr  hearts.  Tnis  was  my  object  in  presentiiig 
myself  on  this  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  tell  you  good-bye.  I  have  heard  the  remark 
made  in  this  crowd  to-night,  "  Traitor,  traitor !"  (Prolonged  confusion.)  My  countrymen, 
will  you  hear  me  for  my  cause  7  For  the  Constitution  of  my  country  7  I  want  to  know 
Nivrhen,  where  and  under  what  circumstances  Andrew  Johnson,  either  as  Chief  ExecntiTe,  or 
in  any  other  capacity,  ever  yiolated  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  Let  me  ask  this  large 
and  intelligent  audience  here  to-night,  if  your  Secretary  of  State,  who  served  four  years 
under  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  placed  under  the  butcher's  blow  and  exposed  to  the  assaasin^s 
knife,  when  he  turned  traitor.  If  I  were  disposed  to  play  orator,  and  deal  in  declamation, 
here  to-night,  I  would  imitate  one  of  the  ancient  tragedies  we  have  su<^  aocoant  of— I 
would  take  William  H.  Seward  and  open  to  you  the  scars  he  has  received.  I  would  exhibit 
his  bloody  garment  and  show  the  rent  caused  by  the  assassin's  knife.  [Three  cheers  for 
Seward.  ]  Yes,  I  would  unfold  his  bloody  garments  here  to-nis^ht  and  ask  who  had  commit^ 
ted  treason.  I  would  ask  why  Jeff.  Davis  was  not  hung  7  Why  don't  you  hang  Tkad. 
Stevens  and  Wendell  Phillips  7  I  can  tell  vou,  my  countrymen,  I  have  been  fighting  traitors 
in  the  south,  [prolonged  applause,  ]  and  they  have  been  whipped,  and  say  they  were  wrong*, 
acknowledge  iheir  error  and  accept  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

And  now  as  I  pass  around  the  circle,  having  fought  traitors  at  the  south,  I  am  prepared 
to  fight  traitors  at  the  north,  Qod  being  willing  yriXh  your  help  ['*Tou  can't  have  it,"  and 
prolonged  confusion,]  the^  would  be  crushed  worse  than  the  traitors  of  the  south,  and  this 
glorious  Union  of  ours  will  be  preserved.  In  coming  here  to-night,  it  was  not  coming  as 
Chief  Magistrate  of  twenty-five  States,  but  I  come  here  as  the  Cnieif  Magistrate  of  thirty- 
six  States.  I  came  here  to-night  with  the  flag  of  my  country  in  my  hand,  witii  a  constdla- 
tion  of  thirty-six,  and  not  twenty-five  stars.  I  came  here  to-night  with  the  Constitution  of 
my  country  intact,  determined  to  defend  the  Constitution  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may.  I  came  here  to-night  for  the  Union ;  the  entire  cirole  of  these  States.  [A  voice,  *'How 
many  States  made  you  President?"]  How  many  States  made  me  President  7  Was  you 
against  secession  7  Do  you  want  to  dissolve  the  Union  7  [A  voice,  '*No."]  Then  I  am 
President  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  I  understand  the  dis- 
cordant notes. in  this  audience  here  to-night  And  I  will  tell  you,  furthermore,  that  he  that 
is  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  government  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  is  as  great  a 
traitor  as  Jeff.  Davis,  and  I  am  against  both  of  them.  I  fought  trutors  at  the  south ;  now  I 
fight  them  at  the  north.    (Immense  applause.) 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing ;  I  know  all  about  those  boys  that  have  fought  for  their 
country.  I  have  been  with  them  down  there  when  cities  were  besieged.  I  know  who  was 
with  them  when  some  of  you,  that  talk  about  traitors,  had  not  courage  to  come  out  of  your 
closets,  but  persuaded  somebody  else  to  go. 

Very  courageous  men !  While  Grant,  Sherman,  Farragut,  and  a  long  host  of  the  distin- 
guished sons  of  the  United  States  were  in  the  field  of  battle  you  were  cowards  at  home;  and 
now  when  these  brave  men  have  returned,  many  of  them  having  left  an  arm  or  leg  on  some 
battle-field  while  you  were  at  home  speculating  and  committing  frauds  upon  your  govern- 
ment, you  pretend  now  to  have  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  fellow  who  left  his 
arm  on  the  battle-field.  I  understand  you,  who  talk  about  the  duty  of  die  President,  and 
object  to  his  speech  of  the  22d  of  July,  [voice,  *'  22d  of  February,"]— 22d  of  February.  I 
know  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  country,  and  I  know  who  is  to  pay  for  it.  Those 
brave  men  shed  their  blood  and  you  speculated,  got  money,  and  now  the  great  mass  of  tbe 
people  must  work  it  out.  [Applause  and  confusion.]  I  care  not  for  your  prejudices.  It  is 
time  for  tbe  g^reat  mass  of  the  American  people  to  understand  what  your  di&signs  are  in  not 
admitting  the  southern  States  when  thev  have  come  to  terms  and  even  proposal  to  pay  their 
part  of  the  national  debt.  I  say,  let  them  come ;  and  those  brave  men,  having  conquered 
them,  and  having  prostrated  them  in  the  dust  with  the  heel  of  power  upon  them,  what  do 
theysay7  [Voice, ''What  does  General  Butler  say  ?"]  General  Butler  7  What  does  General 
Grant  say  7  And  what  does  General  Grant  say  of  General  Butler  7  What  does  General  ^mt- 
man  say  7  He  says  he  is  for  restoration  of  the  government ;  and  General  Sherman  fought 
for  it. 

But  fellow-citiaens,  let  this  all  pass.  I  care  not  for  malignity.  There  is  a  certain  portion 
of  our  countrymen  tliat  will  respect  their  feliow-citissen  vmenever  he  is  entitled  to  respeou 
and  there  is  another  portion  that  have  no  respect  for  themselves,  and  consequently  have  none 
for  anybody  else.  I  know  a  gentleman  when  I  see  him.  And  furthermore,  I  know  when  I 
look  a  man  in  the  face — [Voice,  **  Which  yon  can't  do."]  I  wish  I  could  see  vou ;  I  wifl 
bet  now,  if  there  could  be  a  light  reflected  upon  your  tace,  that  cowardice  and  treachery 
could  be  seen  in  it.  Show  yourself.  Come  out  here  where  we  can  see  you.  If  ever  yon 
shoot  a  man,  you  will  stand  in  the  dark  and  pull  your  trigger.  I  understand  traitors ;  I  have 
been  fighting  them  for  five  years.  We  fought  it  out  on  tne  southern  end  of  the  line;  now 
we  are  fighting  in  the  other  direction.  And  those  men— such  a  one  as  insulted  me  to-night — 
you  may  say,  has  ceased  to  be  a  man,  and  in  ceasing  to  be  a  man  shrunk  into  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  reptile,  and  having  so  shrunken,  as  an  honest  man,  I  tread  upon  him.  I  came 
here  to-night  not  to  criminate  or  recriminate,  but  when  provoked  my  nature  is.  not  to  advance 
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bat  to  defend,  and  when  encroached  upon,  I  care  not  from  what  anarter  it  comes,  it  will  find 
resietanoe,  and  resistance  at  the  threshold.  As  yonr  Chief  Mog^istrate  I  have  felt,  after 
taking  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  my  countiy,  that  I  saw  the  encroachments  of 
the  enemy  upon  your  sovereign  rights.  I  saw  the  citadel  of  liberty  intrenched  upon  and,  as 
an  honest  man,  being  placed  there  as  a  sentinel,  I  have  dared  to  sound  the  tocsm  of  alarm. 
Should  I  have  ears  and  not  hear ;  have  a  tongue  and  not  speak  when  the  enemy  approaches  t 

And  let  me  say  to-night  that  my  head  has  been  threatened.  It  has  been  said  that  my 
blood  was  to  be  shed.  Let  me  say  to  those  who  are  still  willing  to  sacrifice  my  life  [derisive 
laufi^ter  and  cheers],  if  vou  want  a  victim  and  mv  country  requires  it,  erect  your  altar,  and 
the  individual  who  adaresses  you  to-night,  while  here  a  visitor,  [**No,'*  *'No,"  and 
lanflrhter,]erBCtyour  altar  if  you  still  thirst  for  blood,  and,  if  you  want  it,  take  out  the 
individual  who  now  addressee  you  and  lay  him  upon  your  altar,  and  the  blood  that  now 
courses  his  veins  and  warms  his  existence  shall  be  poured  out  as  a  last  libation  to  Freedom. 
I  love  my  country,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  put  his  finger  upon  anything  to  the  contrary. 
Then  what  is  my  offence?  [Voices,  "You  aintH  a  radical,"  **New  Orleans,"  "Veto."] 
Somebody  says  "Veto.**  Veto  of  what?  What  is  called  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill,  and 
in  fine,  not  to  go  into  any  argument  here  to-night,  if  you  do  not  understand  what  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau  hill  is,  I  can  tell  you.  [Voice,  **  Tell  us."]  Before  the  rebellion  there  were 
4,000,000  called  colored  persons  held  as  slaves  by  about  340,000  people  living  in  the  South. 
That  is,  340,000  slave  owners  paid  expenses,  bought  land,  and  worfced  the  negroes,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  year  when  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  was  gathered  and  sold,  after  all 
paying  expenses,  these  slave  owners  put  the  money  in  their  pocket — [slight  interruption] — 
jour  attention — they  put  the  property  in  their  pocket.  In  many  instances  there  was  no 
profit,  and  many  come  out  in  debt.  Well  that  is  the  way  thines  stood  before  the  rebellion. 
The  rebellion  commenced  and  the  slaves  were  turned  loose.  Then  we  come  to  the  Freed* 
men's  Bureau  bill.  And  what  did  thv  bill  propose?  It  proposed  to  appoint  agents  and  sub- 
agents  in  all  the  cities,  counties,  school  districts,  and  parishes,  with  power  to  make 
<M>ntract8  for  all  the  slaves,  power  to  control,  and  power  to  hire  them  out — dispose  of  them, 
and  in  addition  to  that  the  whole  military  power  of  the  government  applied  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

Now  [clamor  and  eonfttsion]  I  never  feared  clamor.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  by  them  I  have  always  been  sustained.    And  when  I  have  all  the  truth,  argument, 

ct  and  reason  on  my  side,  clamor  nor  affront,  nor  animosities  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose. 

Now  to  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  What  was  it  ?  Four  million  slaves  were  emancipated  and 

given  an  eoual  chance  and  fair  start  to  make  their  own  support — to  work  and  produce ;  and 
aving  woi\ed  and  produced,  to  have  their  own  property  and  apply  it  to  their  own  support. 
But  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  comes  and  says  we  must  take  chargi)  of  these  4,000,000  slaves. 
The  bureau  comes  along  and  proposes,  at  an  expense  of  a  fraction  less  than  $12,000,000  a 
year,  to  take  charge  of  these  slaves.  You  had  already  expended  93,000,000,000  to  set 
them  free  and  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  to  take  care  of  themselves — then  these  gentle- 
men, who  are  such  great  friends  of  the  people,  tell  us  they  must  be  taxed  $12,000,000  to 
sustain  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  [Great  confusion.]  I  would  rather  speak  to  500  men  that 
would  give  me  their  attention  than  to  100,000  that  would  not.  [With  all  this  mass  of  pat- 
ronage lie  said  he  could  have  declared  himself  dictator.  ] 

The  Civil  Rights  bill  was  more  enormous  than  the  other.  I  have  exercised  the  veto  power, 
they  say.  Let  me  sa^  to  you  of  the  threats  from  your  Stevenses,  Sumners,  Phillipses  and  all 
that  class,  I  care  not  for  them.  As  they  once  talked  about  forming  a  **  league  with  hell  and 
a  covenant  with  the  devil,"  I  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  here  to  night,  through  the  power 
of  hell,  death  and  Stevens  with  aU  bis  powers  comhined,  there  is  no  power  than  can  control 
me  save  you  the  people  and  the  Grod  that  spoke  me  into  existence.  In  bidding  you  farewell 
here  to-night,  I  would  ask  you  with  all  the  pains  Congress  has  taken  to  calumniate  4nd 
malign  me,  what  has  Congress  done  ?  Has  it  done  anything  to  restore  the  Union  of  the 
States  7    But,  on  the  contrary,  has  it  not  done  everything  to  prevent  it? 

And  because  I  stand  now  as  I  did  when  the  rebeUion  commenced,  I  have  been  denounced 
as  a  traitor.  My  countrymen  hore  to-ntght,  who  has  suffered  more  than  I  ?  Who  has  run 
greater  risk  ?  Who  has  borne  more  than  I  ?  But  Congress,  factious,  domineering,  tyran- 
nical Congress  has  undertaken  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  and  create  a 
feeling  against  me  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  distributed  the  public 
patronage. 

While  this  gang — this  common  gang  of  cormorants  and  bloodsuckers,  have  been  fattening 
upon  the  country  for  the  past  four  or  five  years — men  never  going  into  the  field,  who  growl 
at  being  removed  from  their  fat  offices,  they  are  great  patriots !  Look  at  them  all  over  your 
district  ?  Everybody  is  a  traitor  that  is  against  them.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  uose 
who  stayed  at  home  and  enjoyed  fat  offices  for  the  last  four  or  five  years — I  think  it  would 
be  no  more  than  light  for  them  to  give  wav  and  let  others  participate  in  the  benefits  of  office. 
Hence  you  can  see  why  it  is  that  I  am  traauced  and  assaulted.  I  stood  up  by  these  men  who 
were  in  the  field,  and  I  stand  by  them  now. 

I  have  been  drawn  into  this  long  speech,  while  I  intended  simply  to  make  acknowl- 
edgements for  the  cordial  welcome ;  but  if  I  am  insulted  while  civilities  are  going  on  I  will 
resent  it  in  a  proper  manner,  and  in  parting  here  to-night  I  have  no  anger  nor  revengelul 
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feelings  to  gratify.  All  I  want  now,  peace  has  come  and  the  war  is  orer,  is  for  all  pairiokie 
men  to  rally  roHnd  the  standard  of  their  country,  and  pwear  hy  their  altars  and  their  God, 
that  all  shall  sink  together  bat  what  this  Union  shall  be  supported.  Then  in  parting'  with 
you  to-night,  I  hang  over  you  this  flag,  not  of  25  but  of  36  stars ;  I  hand  over  to  you  the 
Constitution  of  my  country,  though  imprisoned,  though  breaches  have  been  made  upon  it. 
with  confidence  hoping  that  yon  will  repair  the  breacLes  ;  I  hand  it  over  to  you,  in  wbom  I 
have  always  trusteo  and  relied,  and,  so  far,  I  have  never  deserted — and  I  feel  confident, 
while  speaking  here  to-night,  for  heart  responds  to  heart  of  man,  that  you  agree  to  the  same 
great  doctrine. 

Then  farewell !  The  little  ill-feelings  aroused  here  to-night— for  some  men  have  felt  a  little 
ill — let  us  not  cherish  them.  Let  me  say,  in  this  connection,  there  are  many  white  people  in 
this  country  that  need  emancipation.  Let  the  work  of  emancipation  go  on.  Let  wliite  men 
stand  erect  and  free.  [A  voice,  "What  about  New  Orleans?"]  You  complain  of  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  negroes  in  the  southern  States,  while  you  wonld  not  give  them  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  Ohio  to-day.  Let  your  negproes  vote  in  Ohio  before  you  tal|^  about  negroes 
voting.  Take  the  beam  out  of  your  own  eve  before  you  see  the  mote  in  your  neighbor's  eye. 
Yon  are  v/ry  much  disturbed  about  New  Orleans ;  but  you  will  not  allow  the  negro  to  vote 
in  Ohio. 

This  is  all  plain;  we  understand  this  all.  And  in  parting  with  you  to-night,  let  me  invoke 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  you,  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  me. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  stand  adjoujmed 
nntil  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Fessendbn.  I  wish  to  make  a  motion  that  takes  precedence  of  that,  that 
when  the  court  adjonrns  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Drake.  That  has  been  decided  against. 

Mr.  Frssendbn.  It  can  be  considered  again,  because  other  business  has  been 
done  in  the  mean  time. 

Mr.  Edmu.^ids.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  that  under  the  rules  the  motion  to 
adjourn  takes  precedence. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  motion  to  adjourn  takes 
precedence  of  every  other  motion  if  it  is  not  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  will  withdraw  it  at  the  request  of  the  senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  Fbssbndbn.  J  can  afterward  renew  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Maine  moves  that  when  the  Senate 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  Fekry  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — yeas  16,  nays  29 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessendcn,  Fowler,  Hender-^ 
SOD,  Jobnson,  McCreerj,  Norton,  Nje,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and 
Vickers — 16. 

Nays — Messrs.  Antbonj,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling^,  Conness,  Crapn, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinf^huysen,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of 
Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Sherman,  Spra^ue, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Willey,  and  Williams— '4*. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Morton,  Ramsey,  Saulsbnry,  Tipton, 
Wade,  and  Yates— 9. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Edmunds   I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  adjourn. 
The  Chikf  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Vermont  moves  that  the  Senate  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Saturday,  April  4,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  ehamber  at 
12  o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatires  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

T^e  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  .Gkntlemen  Managers,  you  will  please  to  proceed  with 
your  evidence.    The  senators  will  please  to  give  their  attention. 

L.  L.  Walbridoe  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Short-hand  writer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? 

A.  Nearly  ten  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  during  that  time  any  considerable  experience ;  and  if  so;  how 
much  in  that  business  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  had  experience  during  the  whole  of  that  time  in  connec- 
tion with  newspaper  reporting  and  outside. 

Q.  Reporting  for  courts  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  papers  have  you  been  lately  connected  ? 

A.  More  recently  with  the  Missouri  Democrat ;  previous  to  that  time  with 
the  Missouri  Republican. 

Q.  Do  the  names  of  those  papers  indicate  their  party  proclivities,  or  are  they 
reversed  ? 

A.  They  are  the  reverse. 

Q.  The  Democrat  means  republican,  and  the  Republican  means  democrat  ? 

A.  Exactly. 

Q.  To  what  paper  were  you  attached  on  or  about  the  8th  of  September,  1866  ] 

A.  The  Missouri  Democrat. 

Q.  Did  you  report  a  speech  delivered  from  the  balcony  of  the  Southern  Hotel 
in  St.  Louis  by  Andrew  Johnson  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  that  speech  delivered  ? 

A.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  in  the  streets? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was,  and  on  the  balcony  also. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  balcony,  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  President  while  he 
was  speaking. 

Q.  Where  were  the  rest  of  the  presidential  party  t 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  they  there  1 

22  ijr 
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A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  any  of  the  party  on  the  balcony. 

Q.  Did  the  President  come  oat  to  answer  a  call  from  the  crowd  in  the  street 
apparently? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  judge  so;  I  know  there,  was  a  very  large  crowd  in  the  Btreel 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  there  were  continuous  cries  for  the  President,  and  in 
response  to  those  cries  I  supposed  he  came  forward.  • 

Q.  Had  he  been  received  in  the  city  by  a  procession  of  the  various  charitable 
societies? 

A.  He  had  daring  the  afternoon  been  received  by  the  municipal  authoritiee. 

Q.  Had  the  mayor  made  him  an  address  of  welcome? 

A.  He'had. 

Q.  Had  he  answered  that  address  ? 

A.  He  had. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  report  of  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  fully  1 

A.  I  took  every  word. 

Q.  After  it  was  taken,  how  soon  was  it  written  out? 

A.  Immediately. 

Q.  How  was  it  written  out? 

A.  At  my  dictation. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  The  first  part  of  the  speech  previous  to  the  banquet  was  written  out  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Southern  Hotel.  That  occupied  about  half  an  hour,  I 
think.  We  then  attended  the  banquet,  at  which  other  speeches  were  made. 
Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  we  went  to  the  Republican 
office  and  there  I  dictated  the  speech  to  Mr.  Monahan  and  Mr.  McHenry,  two 
attaches  of  the  Republican. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  banquet ;  was  there  a  banquet  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  suite  by  the  city  ? 

A.  There  was,  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  immediately  after  the  speech  on  the 
balcony. 

Q.  At  that  banquet  did  the  President  speak  ? 

A.  He  made  a  very  short  address. 

Q.  And  there  was  other  speaking  there,  I  presume  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  speech  was  written  out  was  it  published  ? 

A.  It  was.  i 

Q.  When? 

A.  On  the  very  next  morning,  in  the  Sunday  Republican. 

Q.  After  it  was  published  did  you  revise  the  publication  by  your  notes  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  soon  ? 

A.  Immediately  after  the  speech  was  printed  in  the  Sunday  morningRepub- 
lican  I  went  to  the  Democrat  office  in  company  with  my  associate,  Mr.  Edmund 
T.  Allen,  and  we  very  carefully  revised  the  speech  for  the  Monday  morning 
Democrat 

Q.  Then  it  was  on  the  same  Sunday  that  you  made  the  revision  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;'  the  Sunday  after  the  speech. 

Q.  When  you  made  the  revision  had  you  your  notes  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  State  whether  you  compared  the  speech  as  printed  with  those  notes  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  at  that  time,  and  since. 

Q.  When  you  compared  it,  did  you  make  any  corrections  that  were  needed, 
if  any  were  needed  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is.  that  there  were  one  or  two  simple  corrections— -errors 
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either  in  transcribing  or  on  tlie  part  of  the  printer,     ^hat  is  all  that  I  remember 
in  the  way  of  corrections  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Did  you  afterward  have  occasion  to  revise  that  speech  with  jour  notes  ? 
>     A.  I  had. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Q.  What  occasion  called  you  to  revise  it  with  your  notes  a  little  over  a  year 
ago? 

A.  I  was  summoned  here  by  the  Gommittee  on  the  New  Orleans  Riots,  and 
immediately  after  receiving  the  summons  I  hunted  up  my  notes  and  again  made 
a  comparison  with  them  of  the  printed  speech. 

Q.  How  far  did  that  second  comparison  assure  you  of  corrections  ? 

A.  It  was  perfectly  correct. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  particularity  of  reporting ;  were  yon  enabled  to  report 
BO  correctly  as  to  give  inaccuracies  of  pronunciation  even  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  did  so  in  that  instance. 

Q.  Where  are  your  original  notes  now  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir.  I  searched  for  them  immediately  after  I  was  sum- 
moned here,  but  failed  to  find  them. 

Q.  You  had  them  up  to  the  time  you  were  examined  before  the  Gommittee  on 
the  New  Orleans  Riot  ? 

A.  I  had,  and  brought  them  with  me  here,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  them 
since  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  paper  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  f 

(The  witness  produced  a  newspaper,  being  the  Missouri  Democrat  of  Monday, 
September  10,- 1866.) 

Q.  Is  this  it  7 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  you  took  the  speech,  and 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  you  corrected  it,  state  whether 
you  are  now  enabled  to  say  that  this  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  contains 
an  accurate  report  of  the  speech  of  the  President  delivered  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  oak  enabled  to  say  it  is  an  accurate  report. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose,  if  there  is  no  objection,  to  offer  this  in  evi- 
dence, and  also  if  there  is  objection. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Before  that  is  done  let  us  cross-exajnine  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Gertainly. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  took  down,  as  from  the  President's  mouth,  the 
entire  speech,  word  for  word  as  he  delivered  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  ihe  transcript  from  your  notes  and  in  this  publication  did  you  preserve 
that  form  and  degree  of  accuracy  and  completeness  r    Is  it  all  the  speech  ? 

A.  It  is  the  whole  speech. 

Q.  No  part  of  it  is  condensed  or  paraphrased  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  whole  speech  is  there  in  complete  form. 

Q.  You  say  that,  beside  the  revision  of  the  speech  which  you  made  on  the 
Sunday  following  its  delivery,  you  made  a  revision  a  year  ago  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  reason  and  upon  what  occasion  ? 

A.  As  I  said,  it  was  owing  to  my  having  been  summoned  before  the  Gom- 
mittee on  the  New  Orleans  Riot. 

Q.  A  committee  of  Gongress  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Washington  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  should  say  a  little  over  a  year  ago.     I  cannot  fix  the  date  preciaely. 

Q.  Were  you  then  inquired  of  in  regard  to  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  did  you  produce  it  thjBn  to  that  committee  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  any  other  committee  than  that  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

\Q.  Was  your  testimony  reduced  to  writing  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  signed  by  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  not  signed. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  suppose,  if  the  court  please,  that  this  report  is  within  the 
competency  of  proof 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Was  your  testimony  published  I 

The  Witness.  The  testimony  I  gave  last  winter? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir;  before  the  New  Orleans  not  committee. 

A.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Will  the  Secretary  have  the  kindness  to  read  this 
speech  ? 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows,  from  the  Missouri  Democrat  of  Monday, 
September  10,  1866 : 

Speech  of  President  Johnson, 

Being^  set  down  at  the  Sonthem,  a  lai^g^e  crowd  collected  in  Walnnt  street,  and  called 
loudly  for  the  President.    He  answered  their  summons  by  the  following  address : 

Fellow-citizens  of  St.  Louis :  In  being  introduced  to  jou  to-night  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  speech.  It  is  true  I  am  proud  to  meet  so  many  of  my  fellow -citizens  nere  on 
this  occasion,  and  under  the  favorable  circumstances  that  I  do.  [Cry,  **How  about  British 
subjects  7  " ]  We  will  attend  to  John  Bull  after  a  while,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  [  Liaii^- 
ter  and  loud  cheers.]  I  have  just  stated  that  I  was  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech,  but  after  being  introduced  simply  to  tender  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  welcome  you 
haye  given  me  in  your  midst.  [A  voice :  **  Ten  thousand  welcomes  ;**  hurrahs  and  cheers.  ] 
Thank  you,  sir ;  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  address  you  under  favorable  circumstances 
upon  some  of  the  questions  that  agitate  and  distract  the  public  mind  at  this  time — ques- 
tions that  have  grown  out  of  a  fiery  ordeal  we  have  just  passed  through,  and  which  I  think 
as  important  as  those  we  have  just  passed  by.  The  time  has  come  when  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  ought  to  be  prepared  for  peace.  The  rebellion  being  suppressed,  and  the  sheddine  of 
blood  being  stopped,  the  sacrifice  of  life  being  suspended  and  stayed,  it  seems  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  we  should  have  peace ;  when  the  bleeding  arteries  should  be  tied  up.  [A 
voice,  **New  Orleans;"  "Go  on."] 

Perhaps  if  you  had  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  New  Orleans,  you  might  understand 
more  about  it  than  you  do.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  And  if  you  will  go  back — [Cries  for 
Seward] — if  you  will  go  back  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  riot  at  New  Orleans,  perhaps 
you  would  not  be  so  prompt  in  calling  out  New  Orleans.  If  you  will  take  up  the  riot  at 
New  Orleans,  and  trace  it  back  to  its  source,  or  to  its  immediate  cause,  you  will  find  out  who 
was  responsible  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  there. 

If  you  will  toke  up  the  riot  at  New  Orleans,  and  trace  it  back  to  the  radical  Congress  [^eat 
cheering,  and  cries  of  "  bully"]  you  will  find  that  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  was  substantially 
planned— if  you  will  take  up  the  proceedings  in  their  caucuses  yon  will  understand  that  they 
there  knew  [cheers]  that  a  convention  was  to  be  called  which  was  extinct,  by  its  powers 
having  expired  ;  that  it  was  said,  and  the  intention  was,  that  a  new  government  was  to  be 
organized ;  and  in  the  organization  of  that  government  the  intention  was  to  enfranchise  one 
portion  of  the  population  called  the  colored  population,  who  had  just  been  emancipated,  and 
at  the  same  time  disfranchise  white  men.  (  Great  cheering.  ]  When  you  begin  to  talk  about 
New  Orleans  [confusion]  you  ought  to  understand  what  you  are  talking  about. 

When  you  .read  the  speeches  that  were  made  or  take  up  the  facts — on  Friday  and  Saturday 
before  that  convention  sat — you  will  there  find  that  speeches  were  made  incendiary  in  their 
character,  exciting  that  portion  of  the  population,  the  black  population,  to  arm  themselves 
and  prepare  for  the  shedding  of  blood.    [A  voice,  "That's  so,"  and  cheen.]    You  will  also 
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find  tbat  tbat  conTention  did  assemble  in  violation  of  law,  and  the  intent  of  that  convention 
was  to  sapersede  the  recognized  antborities  in  the  State  govemmont  of  Louisiana,  which 
had  been  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  every  man  engaged  in  that 
rebellion — in  that  convention,  with  the  intention  of  snpersediDg  and  nptnrning  the  civil 
government  which  had  been  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States— -I  say  that 
Be  was  a  traitor  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  [cheers,]  and  hence  you  find  that 
another  rebellion  was  commenced,  having  its  origin  in  the  radical  Congress.  These  men 
were  to  go  there;  a  government  was  to  be  organized,  and  the  one  in  OKistence  in  Louisiana 
was  to  TO  superseded,  set  aside,  and  overthrown.  You  talk  to  me  iabout  New  Orleans !  And 
then  the  question  was  to  come  up,  when  they  had  established  their  government — a  question 
of  political  power — which  of  the  two  governments  was  to  be  recognized — a  new  government 
inaugurated  under  this  defunct  convention — set  up  in  violation  of  law  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  And  then  when  they  had  established  their  government  and  extended  univer- 
sal  or  impartial  franchise,  as  they  called  it,  to  this  colored  population,  then  this  radical  Con- 
gress was  to  determine  that  a  government  established  on  negro  votes  was  to  be  the  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana.     [Voices,  **  Never,"  and  cheers  and  **  Hurrah  for  Andy."] 

So  much  for  the  New  Orleans  riot — ^and  there  was  the  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  blood  that 
was  shed,  and  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  shed  is  upon  their  skirts,  and  they  are  responsible 
for  it.  [Cheers.]  I  could  trace  this  thing  a  little  closer,  but  I  will  not  do  it  here  to-night 
But  when  you  talk  about  New  Orleans,  and  talk  about  the  causes  and  consequences  that 
resulted  from  proceedings  of  that  kind,  perhaps,  as  I  have  been  introduced  here,  and  you 
have  provoked  questions  of  this  kind,  though  it  don*t  provoke  me,  I  will  tell  you  a  few 
wholesome  things  that  has  been  done  by  this  radical  Congress.     [Cheers.] 

In  connection  with  New  Orleans  and  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  I  know  that 
I  have  been  traduced  and  abused.  I  know  it  has  come  in  advance  of  me  here,  as  it  has  else- 
where, and  that  I  have  attempted  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  power  in  resisting  laws  that  was 
intended  to  be  enforced  on  the  government.    [Cheers  and  cries  of  **  Hear.] 

Yes,  that  I  had  exercised  the  veto  power,  ["  Bully  for  you,"]  that  I  had  abandoned  the 
power  that  elected  me,  and  that  I  was  a  t-r-ai-tor  [cheers]  because  I  exercised  the  veto  power 
m  attempting  to,  and  did  arrest  for  a  time,  a  bill  that  was  called  a  Freedmen  s  Bureau  bill. 
[Cheers  J  Yes,  that  I  was  a  t-r-ai-t-o-r !  And  I  have  been  traduced,  I  have  been  slandered, 
I  have  been  maligned,  I  have  been  called,  Judas— Judas  Iscariot,  and  all  thaL  Now,  my 
countrymen  here  to-night,  it  is  very  easy  to  indulge  in  epithets,  it  is  very  easy  to  call  a  man 
Judas,  and  cry  out  t-r-ai-tor,  but  when  he  is  called  upon  to  give  arguments  dc  facts  he  is 
very  often  found. wanting. 

JudaaSf  Judas  Iscariot,  Judaas !  There  was  a  Judas  once,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Oh ! 
yes,  and  these  twelve  apostles  hod  a  Christ  [A  voice,  "And  a  Moses,  too."  G^reat  laugh- 
ter. ]  The  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ,  and  he  could  not  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  Imd 
had  twelve  apostles.  If  I  have  nlayed  the  Judas,  who  has  been  my  Christ  that  I  have  played 
the  Judas  with  1  Was  it  Thad.  Stevens  t  Was  it  Wendell  Phillips  t  Was  it  Charles  Sumner  ? 
[Hisses  and  cheers.  J  Are  these  the  men  that  set  up  and  compare  themselves  with  the  Savior 
of  men,  and  everybody  that  differs  with  them  in  opinion,  and  try  to  stay  and  arrest  their  dia- 
bolical and  nefEurious  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas.  [  **  Hurrah  for  Andy,"  and  cheers.  ] 

In  the  days  when  tnere  ware  twelve  apostles,  and  when  there  ware  a  Christ,  while  there 
ware  Judases,  there  ware  unbelievers,  too.  Y-a-s ;  while  there  were  Judases,  there  ware 
unbelievers.  [Voices,  "Hear,"  "Three  groans  for  Fletcher."]  Yes,  oh!  yes!  unbelievers 
in  Christ :  men  who  persecuted  and  slandered  and  brought  him  before  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
preferred  charges  ana  condemned  and  put  him  to  death  on  the  cross  to  satisfy  unbelievers. 
And  this  same  persecuting,  diabolical,  and  nefarious  clan  to-day  would  persecute  and  shed 
the  blood  of  innocent  men  to  carry  out  their  purposes.  [Cheers.]  But  let  me  tell  you — ^let 
me  give  you  a  few  words  here  to-night — and  but  a  short  time  since  I  heard  some  one  say  in 
the  crowd  that  we  had  a  Moses.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Yes,  there  was  a  Moses.  And  I 
know  sometimes  it  has  been  said  that  I  have  said  that  I  would  be  the  Moses  of  the  colored  man. 
["Never,"  and  cheers.]  Why,  I  have  labored  as  much  in  the  cause  of  emancipation  as 
any  other  mortal  man  living.  But  while  I  have  strived  to  emancipate  the  colored  man,  I  have 
felt,  and  now  feel,  that  we  have  a  great  many  white  men  that  want  emancipation.  [Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.  ]  There  is  a  set  amongst  you  that  have  got  shackles  on  their  limbs,  and  ar» 
as  much  under  the  heel  and  control  of  their  masters  as  the  colored  man  that  was  emancipated. 
[Cheers.] 

I  call  upon  you  here  to-night  as  freemen — as  men  who  favor  the  emancipation  of  the  white 
man  as  well  as  the  colored  ones.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  emandpatiou ;  I  have  nothing  to 
disguise  about  that — I  have  tried  to  do  as  much,  and  have  done  as  much,  and  when  they 
talk  about  Moses  and  the  colored  man  being  led  into  the  promised  land,  where  is  the  land 
that  this  clan  proposes  to  lead  them?  [Cheers.]  When  we  talk  about  taking  them  out 
from  among  the  white  population  and  sending  them  to  other  climes,  what  is  it  they  propose  ? 
Why,  it  is  to  give  us  a  Freedmen's  Bureau.  And  after  giving  us  a  Freedmen*s  Bureau,  what 
then  ?  Why,  here  in  the  south  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  talk  to  you,  where  I  have  lived 
and  you  have  lived,  and  understand  the  whole  system,  and  how  it  operates ;  we  know  how 
the  alaves  have  been  worked  heretofore.  Their  original  owners  bought  the  land  and  raised 
the  negroes,  or  pmchased  them,  as  the  case  might  be ;  paid  aU  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the 
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farm,  And,  in  the  end,  after  piodacing  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  all  the  Tarioss 
products  of  the  south,  brining  them  into  the  market  without  any  profit  to  them,  while  these 
owners  put  it  all  into  their  own  pockets.  This  was  their  condition  before  the  emancipatkin. 
This  was  their  condition  before  we about  their  **  Moses. '^     [Cheers  and  lauf^hter.  j 

Now  what  is  the  plan  ?  I  ask  your  attention.  Come,  as  we  have  ^t  to  talking  on  this 
subject,  give  me  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  your  brains. 
and  not  to  your  prejudices ;  to  your  reason,  and  not  to  your  pasMons.  And  when  reaaoo 
and  argument  agaiUi resume  their  empire,  this  mist,  this  prejudice  that  has  been  incmsled 
upon  the  public  mind,  must  give  way  and  reason  become  triumphant.  [Cheers. J  Now,  my 
country meu,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  single  fact,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  [Laogiiter 
and  hisses.]  Yes ;  slavery  was  an  accursed  institution  till  emancipation  took  place.  It  wsis 
an  accursed  institution  while  one  set  of  men  worked  them  and  Jrot  the  profits.  Bot  alter 
emancipation  took  place  they  gave  us  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  They  gave  us  these'agents 
to  go  into  every  county,  every  township,  and  into  every  school  district  throughout  the  Uniteid 
States,  and  especially  the  southern  States.  They  gave  us  commissioners.  They  gave  ns 
$12,000,000,  and  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  who  was  to  work  tkkU 
machinery,  with  the  army  brought  to  its  aid,  and  to  sustain  it.  Then  let  us  run  it,  on  the 
|12,000,000iLS  a  beginning,  and,  in  the  end,  receive  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  lot  us  work  the  4,000,000  of  slaves.  In  fine,  the  Freedmen's  Bureaii  was  a 
simple  proposition  to  transfer  4,000,000  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  from  their  cniginal 
owners  to  a  new  set  of  taskmasters.  [Voice,  "  Never,*'  and  cheers.  ]  I  have  been  laboring 
four  years  to  emancipate  them ;  and  then  I  was  opuosed  to  seeing  them  transferred  to  a  new 
set  of  taskmasters,  to  be  worked  with  more  rigor  than  they  had  been  heretofore.  [Cheeia.] 
Yes,  under  this  new  system  they  would  work  the  slaves,  and  call  on  the  govemmeni  to 
bear  all  the  expense,  and  if  there  was  any  profits  left,  why,  they  would  pocket  them,  [laugh- 
ter and  cheers,  J  while  you,  the  people,  must  pay  the  expense  of  running  the  machine  out  of 
your  pockets,  while  they  got  the  profits  of  it.     So  much  for  this  question. 

I  simply  intended  to-ni^t  to  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks.  But  as  I  go  along,  as  we  are 
talking  about  this  Congress  and  these  respected  gentlemen,  who  contend  that  the  President 
is  wrong,  because  he  vetoed  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill,  and  all  thi^ ;  because  he  chose  to 
exercise  the  veto  power,  he  committed  a  high  offence,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  impeached. 
[Voice,  "Never."]  F-a-»,  y^'S,  they  are  ready  to  impeach  him.  [Voice,  "  Let  tfaera  try 
it."]  And  if  they  were  satisfied  they  had  the  next  Congress,  by  as  decided  a  majonQr  as 
this,  upon  some  pretext  or  other— violating  the  Constitution,  neglect  of  duty,  or  omitting 
to  enforce  some  act  of  law — upon  some  pretext  or  other,  they  would  vacate  the  ExecutiTe 
department  of  the  United  States.  [A  voice,  "  Too  bad  they  aon't  impeach  him."]  Wku-l  / 
As  we  talk  about  this  Congpress,  let  me  call  the  soldiers'  attention  to  this  immaculate  Con- 
gress— let  me  call  your  attention.  Ob  I  this  Congress,  that  could  make  war  upon  the  execu- 
tive because  he  stands  upon  the  Constitution  and  vindicates  the  rights  of  the  people^  exer- 
cising the  veto  power  in  their  behalf— because  he  dared  to  do  this,  they  can  clamor  and  taik 
about  impeachment.  And  by  way  of  elevating  themselves  and  increasing  confidence  with  the 
^  soldiers  tnroughout  the  country,  they  talk  about  impeachment. 

So  far  as  the  Fenians  are  concerned ;  upon  this  subject  of  Fenians  let  me  ask  you  very 
plainly  here  to-night  to  go  back  into  my  history  of  legislation,  and  even  when  governor  of  a 
State — let  me  ask  if  there  is  a  man  here  to  night,  who,  in  the  dark  days  of  Know-nothings 
ism,  stood  and  sacrificed  more  for  their  rights?    [Voice,  **  Good,"  and  cheers.] 

It  has  been  my  peculiar  misfortune  always  to  have  fierce  opposition,  because  I  have 
always  struck  my  blows  direct,  and  fought  with  right- and  the  Constitution  on  my  side. 
[Cheers.]  Yes,  I  will  come  back  to  the  soldiers  again  in  a  moment.  Yes.  here  was  a  neu- 
trality law.  I  was  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  see  that  that  law  was  &itbliilly 
executed. 

And  because  it  was  executed,  then  they  rused  a  clamor  &  tried  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
foreigners,  and  especially  the  Fenians.  And  what  did  they  do  7  They  introduced  a  bill  to 
tickle  and  play  with  the  fancy,  pretending  to  repeal  the  law,  and  at  the  same  Ume  making 
it  worse,  and  then  left  the  law  just  where  it  is.  [Voice,  **  That's  so."]  They  knew  that 
whenever  a  law  was  presented  to  me,  proper  in  its  provisions,  ameliorating  and  softening  the 
rigors  of  the  present  law,  that  it  would  meet  my  hearty  approbation ;  but  as  they  were  pretty 
well  broken  down  and  losing  public  confidence,  at  the  heels  of  the  session  they  found  they 
must  do  something.  And  hence,  what  did  they  do  ?  They  pretended  to  do  something  for 
the  soldiers.  Who  has  done  more  for  the  soldiers  tlian  I  have  ?  Who  has  perilled  more  in 
this  struggle  than  I  have  7  [Cheers.]  But  then,  to  make  them  their  peculiar  friends  and 
favorites  of  the  soldiers,  they  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  do  what?  Why,  we  will 
give  the  soldier  $50  bounty — $50  bounty — ^your  attention  to  this — if  he  has  served  two  years ; 
and  $100  if  he  has  served  three  years. 

Now,  mark  you,  the  colored  man  that  served  two  years  can  get  his  $100  bounty.  But  the 
white  m an  must  serve  three  before  he  can  get  his.  [Cheers.  ]  But  that  is  not  the  point.  While 
they  were  tickling  and  attempting  to  please  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  $50  bounty  for  two 
years'  service,  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  vote  somebody  else  a  boun^,  [laughter,]  and 
they  voted  themselves  uot  $50  for  two  years'  service ;  your  arttention — I  want  to  make  a  lodg- 
ment in  your  minds  of  the  facts  because  I  want  to  put  the  nail  in,  and  having  put  it  in,  I 
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want  to  clinch  it  on  the  other  side.  [Cheers.]  The  brave  boys,  the  patriotic  jonnft  men 
i^bo  followed  his  gallant  officers,  slept  in  the  tented  field,  and  perilled  nis  life,  and  shed  his 
blood,  and  left  his  limbs  behind  him  and  came  home  man(?led  and  maimed,  can  get  $50  boantj, 
if  he  has  serred  two  years.  But  the  members  of  Congress,  who  never  smelt  gunpowder, 
esn  get  $4,000  extra  pay.    [Loud  cheering.  1 

This  is  a  faint  picture,  my  countrymen,  of  what  has  transpired.  [A  voice,  '* Stick  to  that 
craeetion."]  Feliow-citisens,  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  work  of  restoration.  You  know 
that  since  the  rebellion  collapsed,  since  the  armies  were  suppressed  on  the  field,  that  everything 
that  could  be  done  has  been  done  by  the  executive  department  of  the  government  for  the 
restoration  of  the  government.  Everything  has  been  done  with  the  exception  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  admission  of  members  irom  the  eleven  States  that  went  into  the  rebellion. 
And  after  having  accepted  the  terms  of  the  government,  having  abolished  slavery,  having 
repudiated  their  debt,  and  sent  loyal  representatives,  everything  has  been  done,  excepting  the 
admission  of  representatives  which  all  the  States  are  constitutionally  entitled  to.  [Cheers.] 
When  you  turn  and  examine  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  you  find  that  you  cannot 
erven  amend  that  Constitution  so  as  to  deprive  any  State  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 
[A  voice,  ** They  have  never  been  out.*']  It  is  said  before  me,  "They  have  never  been 
out.*'  I  say  so  too,  and  thev  cannot  go  out.  [CE^rs.]  That  being  the  fact,  under  the 
Constitution  they  are  entitled  to  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
power  has  the  right  to  deprive  them  of  it,  without  violating  the  Constitution.  [Cheers.] 
And  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

How  then  does  the  matter  stand  7  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  arguments  that  if  the  States 
withdrew  their  representatives  and  senators  that  that  was  secession — a  peaceable  breaking 
np  of  the  government.  Now,  the  radical  power  in  this  government  turn  around  and  assume 
that  the  States  are  out  of  the  Union,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress. 
[^Cheers.]  That  is  to  say,  they  are  dissolutionists,  and  their  position  now  is  to  perpetuate  a 
disruption  of  the  government,  and  that,  too,  while  they  are  denying  the  States  the  right  of 
representation,  they  impose  taxation  upon  them,  a  principle  upon  which,  in  the  Revolution, 
you  resisted  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  We  deny  the  right  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion.  That  is  one  of  our  great  principles.  Let  the  government  be  restored.  I  have  labored 
for  it  Now,  I  deny  this  doctrine  or  secession,  come  firom  what  quarter  it  may,  whether 
from  the  north  or  from  the  south.  I  aor  opposed  to  it.  I  am  for  the  Union  of  the  States. 
[Voices,  **  That's  right,"  and  cheers.]  I  am  for  thirty-six  States,  remaining  where  they  are, 
under  the  Constitudon,  as  your  fathers  made  it,  and  handed  it  down  to  you ;  and  if  it  is 
altered,  or  amended,  let  it  be  done  in  the  mode  and  manner  pointed  by  that  instrument  itself, 
and  in  no  other.    [Cheers.] 

I  am  for  ^he  restoration  of  peace.  Let  me  ask  this  people  here  to-night  if  we  have  not 
shed  enough  blood  7  Let  me  ask  are  you  prepared  to  go  into  another  civil  wart  Let  me 
ask  this  people  here  to-night  are  they  prepared  to  set  man  upon  man,  and,  in  the  name  of 
God,  lift  Bis  hand  against  the  throat  of  his  fellow  7  [Voice,  **  Never.**]  Are  you  prepared 
to  see  our  fields  laid  waste  again,  our  business  and  commerce  suspended,  and  all  trade 
stopped  7  Are  you  prepared  to  see  this  land  again  drenched  in  our  brothers*  blood  7  Heaven 
avert  it,  is  my  prayer.  I  Cheers.]  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  man  does  sin,  ana 
having  sinned,  I  believe  he  must  repent ;  and,  sometimes,  having  sinned  and  having  repented 
makes  him  a  better  man  than  he  was  before.  [Cheers.]  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  I 
have  exercised  the  pardoning  power.  y-a-«,  I  have.  [Cheers  and  *'  What  about  Drake's 
constitution  7"]  Y-a'S,  I  have,  and  don't  yon  think  it  is  to  prevail  7  I  reckon  I  have  par 
doned  more  men,  turned  more  men  loose  and  set  them  at  liberty  that  were  imprisoned,  I 
imagine,  than  any  other  living  man  on  God's  habitable  globe.  [Voice,  "Bully  for  you," 
and  cheers.]  Yes,  I  turned  47,000  of  our  men  who  engaged  in  this  struggle,  with  the  arms 
they  captured  with  them,  and  who  were  then  in  prison,  I  turned  them  loose.  [Voice,  **  Bully 
for  you,  old  fellow,"  and  laughter.] 

liarge  numbers  have  applied  for  pardon,  and  I  have  granted  them  pardon.  Tet  there  are 
some  who  condemn  and  hold  me  responsible  for  so  doing  wrong.  Yes,  there  are  some  who 
stayed  at  home,  who  did  not  go  into  the  field  on  the  other  side,  that  can  talk  about  others 
being  traitors  and  beine  treacherous.  There  are  some  who  can  talk  about  blood,  and  ven- 
geance, and  crime,  and  everything  to  ''make  treason  odious,"  and  all  that,  who  never  smelt 
funpowder  on'either  side.  [Cheers  ]  Yes,  they  can  condemn  others  and  recommend  hang- 
ing and  torture,  and  all  that.  If  I  have  erred.  I  have  erred  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Some  of 
these  croakers  have  dared  to  assume  that  they  are  better  than  was  the  Saviour  of  men  him- 
self—a kind  of  over  righteousness — better  than  everybody  else,  and  always  wanting  to  do 
Deity's  work,  thinking  he  cannot  do  it  as  well  as  they  can.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Yes, 
the  Saviour  of  man  came  on  the  earth  and  found  the  human  race  condemned  and  sentenced 
under  the  law.  But  when  they  repented  and  believed,  he  said,  *'  Let  them  live."  Instead 
of  executing  and  putting  the  world  to  death  he  went  upon  the  cross,  and  there  was  painfully 
nailed  by  these  unbelievers  that  I  have  spoken  of  here  to-night,  and  there  shed  his  blood 
that  you  and  I  might  live.  [Cheers.  ]  Think  of  it  I  'To  execute  and  hang  and  put  to  death 
eight  millions  of  people.  [Voices,  **  Never."]  It  is  an  absurdity,  and  such  a  thing  is  im« 
practicable  even  if  it  were  right  But  it  is  the  violation  of  all  law,  human  and  divine. 
[Voice,  "Hang  Jeff.  Davis."  |    You  call  on  Judge  Chase  to  hang  Jeff.  Davis,  will  yonf 
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[Great  cbeerioff.  ]  I  am  not  the  coari,  I  am  not  the  jaiyt  nor  the  jndee.  [  Voice,  *'  Nor  the 
Moeefl/']  Before  the  case  cotnee  to  me,  and  all  other  cases,  it  would  have  to  come  on  anili- 
cation  as  a  ca«e  for  pardon.  That  is  the  only  way  the  case  can  ^et  to  n\e.  Whj  aon*fi 
Judge  Chase— 'Judffe  Chase,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  whose  district  be  is — 
why  don't  he  try  nim?  [Lond  cheers.]  But,  perhaps,  I  could  answer  the  question,  as 
sometimes  persons  want  to  be  facetions  and  indulge  in  repartee,  I  mieht  ask  you  a  queation, 
why  don*t  you  hang  Thad.  Stevens  and  Wendell  FluUips  T  [Great  Peering.]  A  traitor  an 
one  end  of  the  line  is  as  bad  as  a  traitor  at  the  other. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  have  ffot  their  little  pieces  and  sayings  to  repeat  on  public 
occasions,  like  parrots,  that  have  been  placed  in  their  mouths  by  their  superiors,  who  have 
not  the  courage  and  the  manhood  to  come  forward  and  tell  them  themselves,  but  have  their 
understrappers  to  do  their  work  for  them.  [Cheers.  ]  I  know  there  is  some  that  talk  about 
this  univereal  elective  franchise  upon  which  they  wanted  to  upturn  the  government  of  Lou- 
isiana and  institute  another;  who  contended  that  we  must  send  men  there  to  control,  ^vem, 
and  manage  their  slave  population,  because  they  are  incompetent  to  do  it  themselves.  And 
yet  they  tarn  round  when  they  get  there  and  say  they  are  competent  to  go  to  Congress  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  State.  [Cheers.  ]  Before  you  commence  throwing  your  stones  you 
ought  to  be  spre  you  don*t  live  in  a  glass  'house.  Then,  why  all  this  clamor?  Don't  you 
see,  my  countrymen,  it  is  a  question  of  power,  and  being  in  power  as  they  are,  their  object 
is  to  perpetuate  their  power  7  Hence,  wnen  you  talk  about  turning  any  of  them  out  of  ofBoe, 
oh,  they  talk  about  *' oread  and  batter."  [Slaughter.]  Yes,  these  men  are  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  *'  bread  and  butter  party  "  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  government.  [Great 
cheering.  ]  When  you  make  an  effort  or  struggle  to  take  the  nipple  out  of  their  mouths, 
how  they  clamor !  They  have  staid  at  home  here  five  or  six  years,  held  the  offices,  ^rown 
fat,  and  enjoyed  all  the  emoluments  of  position,  and  now,  when  you  talk  about  tumiD^  one 
of  them  out,  * '  Oh,  it  is  proscription,"  and  hence  they  come  forward  and  propose  in  Congress 
to  do  what?  To  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  Executive  from  turning  anybody  out  [Voice, 
*'  Put  *em  out."]  Hence,  don*t  you  see  what  the  policy  was  to  be  7  I  believe  in  the  good 
old  doctrine  advocated  by  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  of  rotation  in  office^ 

These  people  who  have  been  enjoying  these  offices  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  doctrine. 
I  believe  that  when  one  set  of  men  have  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  offiee  long  enough,  they 
should  let  another  portion  of  the  people  have  a  chance.  [Cheers.]  How  are  these  men  to 
be  got  out — [Voice,  "  Kick  *em  out;"  cheers  and  laughter]  unless  your  Executive  can  pat 
them,  unless  you  can  reach  them  through  the  President?  Congress  says  he  shall  not  tarn 
them  out,  and  they  are  tryin^^  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  it  bein(|p  done.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
you  if  you  will  stand  by  me  m  this  action,  [Cheers,  J  if  you  will  stand  by  me  in  trying  u> 
give  the  people  a  fair  chance,  soldiers  and  citizens,  to  participate  in  those  offices,  God  being 
willing,  I  mil  "kick  them  out"  just  as  fast  as  I  can.  [Great  cheering.]  Let  me  sa^  to 
you  in  concluding,  what  I  have  said,  and  I  intended  to  sav  but  little,  but  was  provoked  into 
this  rather  than  otherwise,  I  care  not  for  the  menaces,  the  taunts  and  jeers,  I  caie  not  for 
the  threats ;  I  do  not  intend  to  be  bullied  by  my  enemies  nor  overawed  by  my  friends; 
[cheers;]  but  God  willing,  with  your  help,  I  will  veto  their  measures  whenever  they  come 
n>  me.  [Cheers.]  I  place  myself  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Constitution,  and  when  I  see 
the  enemy  approaching,  so  long  as  I  have  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  or  a  tongue  to  sound  the 
alarm,  so  help  me  God  I  will  do  it,  and  call  upon  the  people  to  be  my  judges.  [Cheers.  ]  I 
tell  you  here  to-night  that  the  Constitution  of  the  country  is  being  encroached  upon.  I  fc^U 
you  here  to-night  that  the  citadel  of  liberty  is  being  endangered.  [A  voice — '*Go  it, 
Andy."] 

I  say  to  you  then,  go  to  work ;  take  the  Constitution  as  your  palladium  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  take  it  as  our  chief  ark  of  safety.  Just  let  me  ask  you  here  to-night  to  cling  to 
the  Constitution  in  this  great  struggle  mr  freedom  and  for  its  preservation,  as  the  snip- 
wrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  mast  wnen  the  midnight  tempest  closes  around  him.  [Cheese.  ] 
So  far  as  my  public  life  has  been  advanced,  the  people  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  of  other  States, 
know  that  my  efforts  have  been  devoted  in  that  direction  which  would  ameliorate  and  cdevate 
the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  [Voice,  ** That's  so."]  Why,  whereas  the 
speech,  whereas  the  vote  to  be  got  of  mine,  but  what  has  always  had  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  great  working  classes  of  the  people  7  [Cheers.]  When  they  talk  about  tyranii^  and 
despotism,  where's  one  act  of  Andrew  Johnson's  that  ever  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  a 
free  man  in  this  land  7  But  because  I  have  stood  as  a  faithful  sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower 
of  freedom  to  sound  the  alarm,  hence  all  this  traduction  and  detraction  toat  has  been  heaped 
upon  me.    [**  Bully  for  Andy  Johnson."] 

I  now,  then,  in  conclusion,  my  countrymen,  band  over  to  yon  the  flag  of  your  oountix 
with  thirty>six  stars  upon  it,  I  hand  over  to  you  your  Constitution  with  the  cbaige  and 
responsibility  of  preserving  it  intact,  I  hand  over  to  yon  to-night  the  Union  of  these  States, 
the  great  magic  circle  which  embraces  them  alL  I  hand  them  all  over  to  you,  the  people, 
in  whom  I  have  always  trusted  in  all  great  emergencies-— questions  which  are  of  such  vital 
interest — I  hand  them  over  to  you  as  ihen  who  can  rise  above  party,  who  can  stand  around 
the  altar  of  a  common  country  with  their  faces  upturned  to  heaven,  swearing  by  Him  that 
lives  forever  and  ever,  that  the  altar  and  all  shall  sink  in  the  dust*  but  that  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  shall  be  preserved..  Let  as  stand  by  the  Union  of  these  States— let  as  fight 
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• 
enemies  of  the  gOTeminent  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.  My  stand  bas  been  taken. 
YoQ  understafid  what  my  position  is,  and  in  partings  with  you  now^  leave  the  government  in 
your  bands  with  the  coimaence  I  have  always  had  that  the  people  will  ultimately  redress  all 
wrongs  and  set  the  gfoyemment  right.  Then,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  for  the  cordial  wel- 
come you  have  given  me  in  this  great  dty  of  the  northwest,  whose  destiny  no  one  can  fore- 
tell— ^now,  [voice,  ''Three  cheers  for  Johnson,"]  then,  in  bidding  you  good  night,  I  leave 
all  in  your  charge,  and  thank  you  for  the  cordial  welcome  you  have  given  me  in  this  spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  the  people  of  your  dty. 

Joseph  A.  Drab  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Qnestion.  What  is  your  bneiness  ? 

Answer.  Jonrnalist. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  joor  business  i 

A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Can  yon  report  speeches  made  ? 

A.  I  am  a  short- band  writer  as  well. 

Q.  Did  you  join  the  presidential  party  when  it  went  to  St  Louis,  via  Cleve- 
land ? 

A.  I  did  at  Chicago  on  the  ^th  of  September,  1 866, 1  believe. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  presidential  party  at  St.  Louis  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  report  of  any  of  the  speeches  made  there  ? 

A.  I  reported  all  the  speeches  made  there. 

Q.  For  what  paper  were  you  reporting  ? 

A.  I  was  with  the  party  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Republican.  I 
made  the  reports  for  the  St.  Louis  Times. 

Q.  Have  you  yojor  notes  of  that  report  ? 

A.  I  have  p&rt  of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  speaking  on  the  steamboat  t 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  did ;  part  of  it.     Yes,  I  reported  that  speech  on  the  steamboat. 

Q.  Was  that  in  answer  to  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  mayor  7 

A.  I  think  that  was  a  speech  in  answer  to  an  address  of  welcome  by  Captain^ 
Sads. 

Q.  Who  was  he  1    Whom  did  he  represent  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  represented  a  committee  of  citizens  which  met  the  party  at 
Alton. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  this  report  ? 

A.  By  short-hand  writing. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  write  it  out  ? 

A.  That  evening. 

Q.  How  accurate  is  it  where  it  purports  to  be  accurate  ? 

A.  It  is  a  report  made  for  the  St.  tiouis  Times  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
reporting  for  a  paper  of  strong  democratic  politics,  I  corrected  inaccuracies  of 
grammar.     That  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  since  written  that  out  from  your  notes,  so  far  as  you  have  the 
notes? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  (Handing  a  manuscript  to  the  witness.)  Look  there  and  see  if  that  is  your 
writing  out  from  your  notes  ? 

A.  (Examining  the  manuscript.)  This  is. 

Q.  An  exact  transcript  7 

A.  An  exact  transcript. 

Q.  So  far  as  it  goes,  is  it  an  accttrate  report  of  the  speech  as  delivered  by 
Andrew  Johnson  ? 
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A.  With  the  exception  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  inaccuracies  of  grammar- 


Mr.  Stanbbby.  Ib  that  the  speech  at  the  steamboat  or  the  hotel  f 

Mr.  ^fanager  Butler.  At  the  Southern  Hotel,  on  the  balcony.  They  m 
both  here ;  but  I  am  now  asking  for  the  one  at  the  balcony. 

The  Witness.  The  first  is  the  speech  at  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  The  other,  the  one  we  are  inquiring  about,  was  at  the  Southern  Hotel ! 

A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Mr.  Manfl^er  Butler.  I  mistook.  I  saw  the  memorandum  ** steamboat' 
there.  (To  the  witness.)  Now  take  the  speech  at  the  Southern  Hotel.  So 
far  as  your  report  goes,  as  I  understand,  it  is  an  accurate  report  of  the  speech! 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  all  there  i 

A.  I  have  lost  part  of  my  notes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  does  it  commence? 

A.  The  speech  in  my  notes  commences  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentenee. 
**  who  have  got  the  shackles  upon  their  limbs,  and  which  are  as  much  rkd^ 
control  and  will  of  the  master  as  the  colored  men  who  were  emancipated." 

Mr.  Howard.  Where  was  this  speech  made?' 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  At  the  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  nme 
speech  that  has  been  read.  (To  the  witness.)  Will  you  read,  sir,  wh&^  jov 
report  begins  } 

A.  (reading.)  '*  Who  have  got  the  shackles  upon  their  limbs,  and  whidi  are 
as  much  under  control  and  will  of  the  master  as  the  colored  men  who  wei^ 
emancipated.  [Hisses  and  cheers.]  And  I  call  upon  you  as  freemen  to  adTocate 
the  freedom  " 

Q.  ^hat  will  do  for  the  present.    Does  the  speech  then  go  through  ? 

A.  It  goes  through  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (^to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Gkntlemen,  joc 
will  see  that  this  report  begins  at  about  the  top  of  the  first  full  column  of  i^ 
previous  report  after  the  speech  commences.  (To  the  witness.)  Have  you  erer 
compared  that  with  this  paper  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  •*  this  paper  "  is. 
•     Q.  This  paper  is  the  St.  Louis  Democrat. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  offer  this  paper  now  in  evidence ;  I  do  not  care 
to  re^d  it.     The  variations  are  not  remarkable. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  will  first  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Was  this  copy  of  yours  published  anywhere  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  paper  ? 

A.  In  the  St.  Louis  Times. 

Q.  What  date  ? 

A.  The  Sunday  following ;  I  think  the  9th. 

Q.  State  how  much  time  it  requires  a  short-hand  writer  to  write  out  his  ntite? 
in  what  is  called  long-hand,  compared  with  that  which  is  required  in  takic^' 
down  the  notation. 

A.  We  generally  reckon  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  speed  in  writics 
long-hand  and  short-hand  as  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh. 

Q.  That  is,  it  takes  six  or  seven  times  as  long  to  write  out  the  speech  as  '• 
does  to  take  the  notes? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  then  t 
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A.  There  are  frequently  interruptions  in  the  course  of  a  speech ;  there  are 
frequent  pauses  of  a  speaker,  and  a  great  many  things. 

Q.  But  suppose  there  are  no  pauses,  but  you  are  merely  taking  down  the 
speech  ? 

A.  K  a  man  talks  steadily  for  two  or  three  minutes  together,  it  will  take  from 
twelve  to  twenty  minutes  to  write  out  what  he  may  say  in  three  minutes'  time, 
ordinarily. 

Q.  That  is,  four  times  as  long  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  he  speaks  rapidly  and  excitedly  1  ^ 

A.  If  he  is  a  very  fluent  speaker  it  may  take  longer.  » 

Q.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference  between  speakers  as  to  that  ? 

A.  A  very  great  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  In  a  rapid  speaker  what  is  the  proportion  of  time  ? 

A.  My  last  answer  covers  it :  I  cannot  say  more  precisely  than  that. 

Q.  Does  the  standard  you  give  of  four  times  as  long  apply  to  those  who 
speak  deliberately  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  would.  A  man  could  easily  write  out  the  remarks  of  a 
deliberate  speaker  jn  four  times  the  length  of  time. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  proportion  of  time  in  the  case  of  a  rapid  speaker? 

A.  Some  men  speak  about  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  thirty  words  a  minute. 
A  long-hand  writer  can  write  out  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  words  a  minute 
fiteadily,  if  he  is  a  rapid  penman  and  has  no  difficulty  in  reading  his  notes. 

Q.  Then  it  ought  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  long  for  a  rapid  speaker  ? 

A.  About  seven  times  as  long. 
,    Q.  Twenty-eight  to  two  hundred  ? 

A.  That  is  about  seven  times. 

Q.  Then  the  long-hand  writer  who  is  reporting  will  get,  in  case  of  a  rapid 
speaker,  one  word  in  seven  ? 

A.  If  he  attempts  to  write  out  in  full. 

Be-ezamined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  whole  of  your  report  of  the  speech  was 
published  in  the  Times  from  aU  your  notes  } 

A.  Not  the  whole  of  it.  ^ 

Q.  Was  it  condensed  for  that  publication  1 

A.  It  was  considerably  condensed. 

Q   Was  Andrew  Johnson  a  rapid  speaker  in  the  manner  that  he  spoke  f 

A.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  fluent  speaker  and  a  very  incoherent  one. 

Q.  Repeating  frequently  his  words  ? 

A.  Very  frequently ;  very  tautological,  very  verbose. 

Q.  Does  that  enable  him  to  be  taken  with  more  ease  7 

A.  It  enables  him  to  be  taken  with  more  ease. 

Q.  Is  it  not  within  your  experience  that  there  are  men  who  by  practice  in 
long-hand  by  abbreviations  can  follow  very  accurately  or  quite  accurately  a 
speaker  who  spoke  as  Andrew  Johnson  spoke  ? 

A.  I  think  they  could  give  the  sense  of  his  speech  without  doing  him  any 
injustice. 

Q.  How  was  it,  taking  into  consideration  the  interruptions,  supposing  such  a 
writer  had  been  taking  him  from  the  balcony  ?  % 

A.  He  would  have  to  indicate  the  interruptions ;  he  could  not  write  them  out. 

Q.  But  could  he  get  the  sense  of  what  the  speaker  was  saying  ? 

A.  Of  the  speaker  or  the  interruptions  ? 

Q.  Of  the  speaker. 

A.  Yes  he  could^ 
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By  Mr.  Stanbbrv  : 

Q.  A  long-hand  writer  may  take  the  senee  and  subBtance  of  a  speech  ;  that 
is,  he  may  take  the  sense  and  substance  as  to  his  ideas  of  what  are  the  sense 
and,  substance  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly ;  he  most  rely  on  his  own  view  of  what  was  intended  to  he 
said. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  By  dictating  a  report  from  the  notes,  with  another  person  to  write  out,  it 
G^n  be  much  more  rapidly  written  out,  can  it  not  I 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  least  one- fourth. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  put  this  report  in  evidence.  I  do  not  propose  to 
read  it.  « 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Let  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly. 

The  report  made  by  the  witness,  Joseph  A.  Dear,  is  as  follows : 

Speech  fiom  haleonff  of  Southern  Hotel, 

After  a  few  words  of  tbanks  Mr.  Johnson  was  intermpted  with  inquiries  "  about  New 
Orleans/*  and  in  reply  he  charged  the  responBibility  of  that  riot  on  Congress,  saying^t  wu 
certainly  planned  and  that  every  drop  of  blood  shea  in  it  rested  on  the  skirts  of  the  radical 
Congress,  defended  himself  from  the  charcfe  of  havinfif  been  a  traitor,  asked  had  he  played 
"Judas'*  toThaddens  Stevens  Wendell  Phillips  or  Charles  Snmner,  spoke  of  the  major- 
ity in  Congress  as  "this  same  persecnting  nefarioas  and  diabolical  clan"  and  referring  to 
an  intermption  about  "Moses"  said  that  Uiere  were  other  men  in  the  country  who  claimed 
their  sympathy  besides  colored  men. 

{Tranecript  of  notes  resumed.)  *  '  *  •  *        .     *  *        . 

who  have  got  the  shackles  upon  their  limbs  and  which  are  as  much  under  control  and  will 
of  the  master  as  the  colored  men  who  were  emancipated  (hisses  and  cheers)  and  I  call  upon 
you  as  freemen  to  advocate  the  freedom  of  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  colored  man.  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  about  emancipation.  I  tried  to  do  as  much  and  have  done  as  much  as — 
and  when  they  talk  about  Moses  and  the  promised  land — where  is  the  promised  land  that 
these  people  propose  to  lead  them  to  when  they  talk  about  taking  them  out  of  America  and 
sending  tnem  to  other  climes  what  is  it  they  propose?  Why  it  is  to  give  them  a  Freed- 
men*s  Bureau  and  then  what?  Why  here  in  tne  south  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  system  and  how  it  operates.  We  know  slaves  have  been  worked  here 
before.  Their  original  owners  bought  the  land  and  bought  the  negroes,  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  carrying  on  the  farm  and  ib  the  end  after  bringing  the  products  to  the  market,  ii  there 
was  any  profit  on  them  these  men  put  it  into  their  pocket. 

I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  your  passions,  and  wlyen  reason  and  argument  again 
resume  their  sway  on  the  public  mind  this  prejudice  must  give  way  and  reason  and  argu- 
ment become  triumphant.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  single  fact,  the  bureau.  This 
slavery  was  an  accursed  institution  but  after  emancipation  took  place  the  Con?ress  here  gave 
us  our  commissioners,  gave  us  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  or  the  Executive,  who  was  to  work  this  machinery  with  the  army  to  sustain  it,  and 
let  us  work  the  four  millions  of  slaves.  In  fine  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  a  simple  proposition 
to  transfer  the  four  million  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  from  their  original  owners  to  a  new 
set  of  taskmasters.  I  had  been  laboring  for  years  to  try  and  ffet  them  freed  and  I  was  opposed 
to  seeing  them  transferred  to  a  new  set  of  taskmasters  to  be  worked  with  more  rigor  than 
before.  Yes,  under  this  new  system  they  would  work  the  slaves,  the  government  was  to 
bear  all  the  expense  and  if  there  was  any  profits  left  they  would  pocket  them.  So  much 
for  this  question.  I  merely  intended  to  tender  you  here  tonight  my  thanks  tonight  as  we 
go  alonff  and  not  to  talk  about  this  Congress  that  says  the  President  is  wrong  because  be 
vetoed  tne  freedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  and  l^cause  the  President  exercised  the  veto  power,  he 
has  committed  a  high  offence  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  impeached.  (No.)  Yes  they  are 
ready  to  impeach  him  and  if  they  were  satisfied  of  having  as  large  a  migority  in  the  next 
Congress  as  this,  they  would  upon  some  pretext  of  violating  some  law  or  some  provision 
of  tho  Constitution  they  would  vacate  the  Executive  of  the  United  States.  As  they  talking 
about  the  soldiers  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  to  this  immaculate  Congress, 
this  Congress  which  can  make  war  upon 

upon  the  ) 
the  President  because  he  stands  by  the  i  Constitution  and  exercises  the  veto  power  in  behalf  of 
the  people  they  dared  to  talk  about  impeachment 
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By  way  of  immortalizing  themselves  and  increasing  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers, 
throaghout  this  country  i^t  one  time  they  talked  about  impeachment.  '  (How  'about  the 
Feni&us?)  (Laughter)  So  far  as  the  Fenians  are  concerned  let  me  ask  any  Fenians,  if 
there  are  any  here  to-night,  to  go  back  to  my  history  and  say  who  in  the  dark  days  of 
Know-nothingism,  stood  and  made  more  sacrifice  for  their  rights.  It  has  been  my  peculiar 
misfortune  always  to  have  fierce  opposition  because  I  have  always  struck  my  blows  direct 
and  fought  with  the  right,  and  Constitution  on  my  side.  Yes  here  was  the  law  of  neutrality 
and  I  was  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  see  that  law  faithfully  executed  ('*  Why 
didn't  you  do  it  T*')  The  law  was  executed,  and  because  it  was  executed  they  raised  a 
clamor  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  Fenians  and  they  pretended  to  repeal  the  law,  but  left  it 
just  as  it  was.  They  snaew  that  whenever  a  law  was  presented  to  me  proper  in  its  ciiaracter 
and  softening  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  it  would  meet  my  hearty  approbation.  But, 
to  return  to  the  soldier,  as  they  were  prethr  well  broken  down  and  losing\sonfidenoe  at  the 
end  of  secession,  thev  thought  they  must  do  something  for  the  soldier.  What  did  they  do  f 
Who  has  done  more  for  the  soldier  than  I  have  1  who  has  sacrificed  more  for  the  soldier  than 
I  have?  But  they  to  make  them  the  friends  of  the  soldier  they  come  forward  with  a 
proposition — to  do  what  7  I'o  give  to  the  soldier  fifty  dollars  ($50)  bounty  if  he  has  served 
two  (2)  years,  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  if  he  has  served  three  (3)  years.  Now  mark  this. 
The  colored  man  that  served  two  years  can  get  his  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars  bounty,  but 
the  white  man  most  serve  three  for  his. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  While  they  were  tickling  and  attempting  to  please  the  soldier 
by  giving  him  fifty  ($50)  dollars  for  two  (2)  years  services  they  took  it  into  their  head  to 
give  somebody  else  a  bounty,  not  of  fifty  ($50)  dollars  for  two  years  services — now,  atten- 
tion !  as  I  want  to  make  an  impression  on  your  minds  of  the  facts — When,  the  brave  boy  who 
has  followed  his  gallant  Officer,  who  slept  on  the  tented  field,  who  perilled  his  life,  shed  his 
blood  and  left  his  limbs  behind  him,  he  can  get  fifty  ($50)  dollars  bounty  if  he  has  served  two 
years,  but  the  Member  of  Congress  who  never  smelt  gunpowder  can  get  four  thousand  dollars 
($4,000)  extra  pay  (Loud  cheers)  That  is  a  true  picture  my  countrymen  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  past.  Fellow-citizens  you  are  sll  familiar  with  the  work  of  restoration ;  you 
know  that  ever  smce  the  rebellion  collapsed  everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  by 
the  Executive  department  of  the  Government — ^in  fact,  all  has  been  done  except  tho  admission 
of  the  members  ot  the  eleven  States  that  went  into  rebellion,  but  having  laid  down  their  alms, 
abolished  slavery,  repudiated  their  debts  and  sent  loyal  representatives,  everything  has  been 
done  except  the  admission  of  the  representatives  which  all  the  States  are  consUtutioually 
entitled  to.  When  you  examine  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states  you  will  find  that  you 
cannof  refuse  to  any  state  its  suffrage  in  the  Senate  (They  have  never  been  out)  That's 
so !  and  I  have  always  said  they  could  not  go  out  (cheers)  and  that  being  so  they  are 
entitled  to  their  equal  suffrage  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  no  power  has  the  right  or  can 
deprive  them  of  it  without  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates.  And  the  same 
argument  applies  to  the  representatives  in  the  House.  It  used  to  be  said  that  when  the  states 
refused  to  send  their  representatives  that  that  was  secession,  a  breaking  up  of  the  Union. 

Now  the  Radical  party  have  turned  round  and  say  that  the  States  are  not  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  That  is  to  say  they  are  dissolutionists  and  their  position  now  is 
to  perpetuate  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  that  too  while  they  deny  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation they  impose  outhem  taxation — a  principle  upon  which  in  the  revolution  your  fathers 
resisted  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  We  deny  the  right  of  taxation  without  representation — 
this  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  our  government.  (Cheers.)  het  the  government  be 
restored,  let  peace  be  restored.  Many  years  I  have  labored  for  and  I  am  for  it  now.  I  deny 
this  doctrine  of  secession  come  from  whatever  quarter  it  may,  whether  from  the  North  or 
South.  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  am  for  the  Union  of  these  states  for  the  thirty-six  stars  rep- 
resenting thirty-six  states  remaining  where  they  are.  I  am  for  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers 
have'mfl^e  it  and  handed  it  down  to  us  and  if  it  is  altered  or  amended  let  it  be  done  in  the 
mode  appointed  for  it  bv  that  instrument  itself  and  in  no  other.  I  am  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  Let  me  ask  this  people  here  tonight  if  we  have  not  shed  enough  blood.  Let 
me  ask  this  people  here  tonight,  are  you  prepared  to  go  into,  to  go  into,  another  civil  war  7 
(No.)  Let  me  ask  this  people  here  tonight :  are  the]^  prepared  to  set  Man  upon  man  and  in 
the  name  of  God  lift  up  his  nand  against  the  throat  of  his  brother  7  Are  you  prepared  to  see 
our  fields  again  laid  waste  our  commerce  and  business  suspended  and  all  trade  stopped  7 
Are  we  prepared  to  see  this  land  that  gave  a  brother  birth,  drenched  in  a  brother's  blood  ?  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  man  May  sin  and  that  a  man  May  repent  and  sometimes 
that  having  sinned  &  having  repented  it  makes  him  a  better  man  than  before,  (Cheers.) 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  I  have  exercised  the  pardoning  power.  Yes,  I  have  (cheers) 
And  I  reckon  I  have  pardoned  more  men  than  any  other  man  living  on  the  habitable  globe. 
Yes,  I  turned  forty-seven  thousand  of  our  men,  who  were  engaged  m  this  struggle,  who  were 
in  prison  with  the  arms  we  captured — I  turned  them  loose.  L^rge  numbers  have  applied  for 
pardons  and  thus  I  have  granted  pardons  to  some.  But  by  some  I  am  attempted  to  be  held 
responsible  for  doing  wrong.  Yes,  there  are  some  who  stayed  at  home  and  did  not  go  into 
the  field  who  call  out  about  blood  and  punishment  and  making  treason  odious  and  all  that 
(Laughter)  who  never  smelled  gunpowder  on  the  other  side.  lestbey  would  condemn  and 
they  would  hang  and  torture  and  all  that  and  they  that  make  the  comparison — but  if  I  have 
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erred  I  have  erred  on  mercy's  side  and  some  of  these  croakers  assume  to  set  up  that  thej  sn 
better  than  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  himself— a  kind  of  over  rif^hteonsness — thinking*  thev  an 
better  than  anybody-else  and  are  always  wanting  to  do  the  Deity's  work,  thinking  they  cu 
do  better  than  he  can.  Yes,  the  Saviour  came  and  found  man  sentenced  and  under  the  lav 
but  when  they  repented  he  said,  '*  let  them  live."  Instead  of  pnttinfp  them  to  death  he  went 
upon  and  wss  there  painfully  nailed  by  those  unbelievers  that  I  have  spoken  of  and  IheR 
shed  his  blood  and  died  that  you  and  I  mirht  live.  Will  vou  execute  and  put  to  death  eight 
million  of  people  f  It  is  an  absurdity  and  is  impracticable  even  if  it  were  right,  but  it  is 
a  violation  of  all  law,  human  and  divine.    (Hang  Jeff  Davis.) 

You  call  on  Judge  Chaee  to  hang  Jeff.  Davis;  will  you?  (Laughter.)  I  am  not  the 
court,  I  am  not  the  Jury  nor  the  Judge.  Before  the  case  comes  to  me,  and  all  other  cases, 
it  would  have  to  come  as  a  case  or  application  for  pardon.  That  is  the  only  way  cases  can 
come  before  me.  Why  don't  Judge  Chase,  Chier  Justice  of  the  United  States — in  whoee 
district  he  is — ^why  dou  t  he  try  him  ?  But  perhaps  I  can  answer  the  question,  and  as  some- 
times people  will  be  facetious  and  indulge  in  repartee,  I  might  ask  vou  a  question— wbj 
dont  you  hang  Thad  Stovens  and  Wendell  Phillips?  [Hisses,  Laughter,  and  Cheers.]  I 
say  that  a  traitor  at  one  end  of  the  line  is  as  bad  as  a  traitor  at  the  other.  I  know  men  oa 
some  occasions  who  repeat  sayings  that  have  been  placed  in  their  mouths  by  their  snperiofB, 
who  have  not  the  courage  to  come  forward  and  say  themselves,  but  have  their  understrap- 
pers come  forward.  I  know  there  are  some  who  talk  about  the  elective  franchise  for  which 
they  wanted  to  overturn  the  government  of  Louisiana,  who  say,  "  We  must  make  eontrscts 
and  send  men  to  these  colore  people  and  manage  their  affairs  for  them,  and  yet  say  they  are 
competent  to  go  to  Congress  and  and  manage  amirs  of  state.  Before  you  commence  throw- 
ing vour  stones  you  ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  dont  live  in  glass  houses.  Then  why 
all  this  clamor?  Dont  you  see,  my  countrymen,  it  is  a  question  of  power  and  being  in 
power  it  is  their  object  to  perpetuate  their  power.  Hence  when  you  turn  any  of  them  out 
of  Office  they  talk  about  '*  bread  and  butter."  Yes,  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  complete  breed 
and  buttor  party  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  government,  and  hence  when  you  make  an 
offer  to  take  a  single  piece  out  of  their  mouths  how  they  clamor.  The  man  who  has  stayed 
at  home  four  or  five  or  six  years  and  grown  fat  and  indulged  in  all  the  emolumente  of 
office  and  ^rown  rich,  when  you  talk  about  turning  one  of  them  out  it  is  ** proscription," 
and  hence  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  law  prevent- 
ing the  Executive  from  turning  any  one  out.  (Turn  them  all  out.)  Hence,  dont  yon  see 
what  the  policv  was  to  be. 

How  were  the  people  to  get  hold  of  the  offices.  The  idea  of  rotation  in  office  of  the  dajs 
of  Madison  and  Jefferson  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of;  but  mv  belief  is  that  when  one  set  of  men 
have  been  in  long  enough  it  is  time  somebody  else  should  have  a  turn.  How  are  these  iK^n 
to  be  turned  out?  (Kick  them  out)  How  is  this  to  be  done  unless  you  can  reach  them 
through  the  Executive.  Congress  proposes  to  pass  laws  to  keep  them  in.  How  is  this  to 
be  done  unless  it  is  by  the  President  or  the  ITnitod  States,  Well  let  me  say  to  you,  if  jon 
will  stand  by  me  in  vindication  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  trying  to  give  the 
soldiers  and  people  a  chance,  I  will  kick  them  out  as  fast  as  I  can  (Loud  cheers.)  I  care 
not  for  the  menaces,  for  the  taunts,  the  jeers,  the  threats.  I  don't  intend  to  be  bullied  bj 
my  enemies  or  even  overawed  by  my  friends  but  God  being  willing  with  your  help  I  will 
veto  every  measure  of  theirs  whenever  they  come  before  me.  I  place  mysell  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  Constitution  and  when  I  see  the  enemy  approaching  so  long  as  I  have  eyes  to  see  or 
ears  to  hear  or  a  tongue  to  sound  the  alarm  so  nelp  me  God  I  wul  do  it  and  call  for  yon  to 
the  rescue  (Loud  cheers.)  I  toll  you  here  to-night  that  the  constitution  of  the  coimtiy 
has  been  encroached  upon,  the  citadal  of  liberty  is  oeing  endangered  (Go  in  Andy !)  Come 
up  to  the  work  and  protect  your  Constitution  as  the  palladium  of  our  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty for  it  is  the  ark  of  our  safety.  Yes  let  me  ask  you  to  cling  to  the  Constitution  in  this 
great  struggle  for  freedom  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  plank  in  the  night  frhen 
the  tempest  flows  around  him.  So  mr  as  my  public  life  is  conoernea  the  pec^le  of  Missoori 
know  that  my  efforts  have  been  in  that  direction  which  would  elevate  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  Where  is  the  speech  or  vote  of  mine  but  what  has  always  had  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  and  when  they  talk  about  tyrannv  or  despotism  where  is 
one  act  of  Andrew  Johnson's  that  has  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  a  freeman. 

But  because  I  have  stood  upon  the  outworks  of  freedom  and  have  sounded  an  alarm  hence 
all  this  detraction  that  has  been  heaped  upon  me.  Then  in  conclusion  here  to-night  I  hand 
over  the  flag  of  your  country  with  thirty-six  stars  upon  it.  I  hand  over  the  Constitution  ot 
your  country  with  the  charge  an4  responsibility  of  preserving  it  intact.  I  hand  over  to  yon 
to-night  the  great  circle  of  these  states.  I  hand  tnem  over  to  you,  the  people ;  I  must  I 
have  always  trusted  the  people.  The  great  questions  which  pertain  to  your  interest  I  hand 
them  over  to  vou  with  the  charge  to  preserve  them  as  men  who  can  rise  above  party 
&  come  around  the  altar  of  a  common  country  &  with  faces  upturned  to  heaven  swear  by 
him  and  all  shall  sink  into  the  dust  but  that  the  oonstitution  shall  be  preserved.  Let  us 
stand  up  for  the  Union  of  these  States,  let  us  fight  the  enemies  of  the  government  come  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may.  You  understand  what  my  position  is — no  tyranny — and  with 
you  to-night,  I  leave  the  Union  in  your  hands  with  the  confidence  I  have  always  had  that 
the  people  will  redress  all  wrongs  and  set  the  government  right.    Then  gentlemen  of  this 
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great  city  of  the  Western  States  in  bidding  jon  farewell  I  leave  all  in  yonr  chargfe  and  thank 
you  flrreatly  for  the  cordial  welcome  yon  luiye  ffiven  me  to  your  city  (Loud  cheers.) 

*  JOSEPH  A.  DEAK. 

Robert  S.  Ghbw  sworn  and  examined. 

Bj  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Qaeation.  Yon  are  employed  in  the  State  Department  ? 

Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  Chief  clerk. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  supervise  and  know  the  commissions  issued  ? 

A.  The  duty  devolves  particularly  upon  the  commission  clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment to  prepare  all  commissions.  The  commission  is  first  made  out  by  a  clerk 
who  is  called  the  commission  clerk  of  the  department.  It  is  brought  to  me, 
and  by  me  sent  to  the  President.  When  returned  with  the  President's  signa- 
ture it  is  submitted  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  countersigns  it.  It 
then  goes  to  the  commission  clerk  for  the  seal  to  be  affixed. 

Q.  Then,  when  it  does  not  belong  to  your  department,  where  does  it  go, 
when  it  is  not  a  commission  of  an  officer  in  your  department  ? 

A.  To  the  Treasury. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  understand,  the  commissions  of  officers  in  the  Treasury 
are  prepared  at  your  department  ? 

A.  xes,  sir;  of  a  portion  of  the  offic  rs  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Such  as  whom  1 
*  A.  Such  as  comptrollers,  auditors,  treasurers,  assistant  treasurers,  officers 
of  the  mint,  commissioners  of  the  revenue. 

Q.  Secretary  and  assistant  secretary  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Then,  after  being  prepared,  they  are  sent  to  the  Treasury  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  that  belong  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  belonging  to  your  office  are  issued  from  your  office  ? 

A.  From  the  Department  of  State. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  whether,  after  the  passage  of 
the  civil* tenure  act,  any  change  was  made  in  the  commissions  of  the  officers  of 
your  department  to  couform  to  that  act? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  that  change?  ,Tell  us  how  the  commission  ran  in  that  regard 
before  and  how  it  has  been  since. 

A^.  (Referrinff  to  forms.)  The  form  of  the  old  commission  was  "  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being."  Those  wor^s 
have  been  stricken  out,  and  the  words  "  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
law  "  inserted. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  all  commissions  ? 

A.' That  applies  to  all  commissions. 

Q.  When  was  that  done? 

A.  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

Q.  About  how  soon,  if  you  can  tell  us,  one  month  or  ten  days  1 

A.  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  when  the  first  case  came  up,  making  it  necessary 
for  the  commission  clerk  to  prepare  a  commission,  he  applied  for  instructions 
under  that  act. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  then  examined  in  the  department? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  this  change  made  after  that  examination  or  before? 

A.  After  the  examination. 
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Q.  Was  it  made  bj  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  or  not  ? 

A.  The  case  was  sabmitted  bj  the  Secretary  to  the  legal  examiner,  and  vpoa 
his  opinion  the  change  was  made. 

Q.  By  order  of  the  Secretary? 
•  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Yon  print  the  form  of  yonr  commissions  on  parchment  by  copper-plate, 
do  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  copper-plate  then  changed  to  make  all  forms  t 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  For  the  various  kinds  of  commissions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  blank  fonns  of  the  various  kinds  of  commissions  iasaed  by 
yonr  department? 

A.  I  have.     [Producing  a  number  of  blank  forms.] 

Q.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  being  the  tenar^- 
of-civil-office  act,  were  all  the  commissions  issued  to  hold  office  "  daring  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time  being?"  Were  they  all  issued  in  that 
form? 

A.  They  were  all  issued  in  that  form. 

Q.  Since  this  change  have  all  commissions  been  issued  in  the  changed  form  ? 

A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Have  such  changed  commissions  been  signed  by  the  President? 

A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Has  there  been»  down  to  to-day,  any  other  change  than  the  one  yoa  have 
stated  ? 

A.  None  at  all,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Has  any  commission  whatever  for  any  officer  .been  sent  out  from  yonr 
department  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  except  in  this  changed  form  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  Gould  there  have  been,  except  by  accident,  without  your  knowing  it? 

A.  Not  unless  by  accident. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  now  propose, 
gentlemen,  to  offer  these  forms  in  evidence,  but  I  wul  not  read  them  unless  you 
aesire. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.    Yon  will  allow  us  to  ask  some  questions  first,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.     Certainly. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbrv  : 

Q.  Mr.  Chew,  as  I  understand  you,  the  old  fdrm  contained  this  clause,  "  said 
officer  to  hold  and  exercise  the  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  for  the  time  being."     That  was  the  old  form  ? 

•A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  that  the  words  "  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being"  are  now  left  ouc,  and  the  words 
"  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law"  are  inserted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  changed  one  of  your  plates  or  forms  so  as  to  introduce  in 
place  of  what  was  there  before  these  words,  "  tp  hold  until  removed  by  tbe 
President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  V 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  ? 

A.  We  never  have. 

Q.  Let  roe  ask  you  if  any  commission  has  been  issued  to  a  head  of  Depart- 
ment different  from  those  that  you  issued  before  the  tenure-of-office  act  f  Has 
any  commission  since  that  act  been  issued  to  a  head  of  department  ? 
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A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  brought  no  forms  of  commifiBion  to  a  head  of 
Department,  and  did  not  examine  that  qnestion. 

Q-  Have  you  a  separate  plate  for  the  commission  of  a  head  of  department  1 
A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Bnt  yon  recollect  no  instance  in  which  anj  change  has  been  made  there? 
A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  commission  issued  to  a  head  of  department  since 
March  2,  1867  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  no  change. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.     Of  course  not ;  that  is  what  we  have  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Han4  to  the  clerk  all  the  forms  you 
have  brought  with  you.     We  oflfer  them  in  evidence. 

The  forms  offered  in  evidence  are  as  follows : 

Temporary  commission  of  deputy  postmaster — Old  form.    In  the  form  now  ttsed,  the  words  in 
brackets  are  omittedy  and  the  words  **  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law  "  inserted. 


,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents, 

.  greeting  : 

Know  ye,  that,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  ahility,  and  punctu- 
ality of ,  I  do  appoint deputy  postmaster ,  and  do  authorize  and 

empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law ;  and  to  have 
ana  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of 

rif^ht  appertaining  unto  him  the  said [during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of 

the  United  States  for  the«  time  being,  and]  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  oi 
the  United  States,  and  no  longer. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  se»il  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  dty  of  Washington  the  —  dav  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

Ll.  s.]  . 

By  the  President : 


Secretary  of  State, 
New  form  permanent  postmaster, — No  form  of  old  commission  in  the  department. 
-  ,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  wAo  shall  see  these  presents, 


greeting : 

Know  ye,  that,  reposinf  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  intej^ty,  ability,  and  punctu- 
ality of ,  I  have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  i^vice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate,  do  appoint deputy  postmaster ,  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  exe- 
cute and  fulnl  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law  ;  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  saM 
office,  Vith  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of  right  appertaining 

Tinto  him,  the  said ,  for  the  term  of ,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed 

by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of  — *,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the .      , 

[L.  8.]  . 

By  the  President : 


Secretary  if  State. 

[Postmasters  are  appointed  for  four  years.    The  words  **  unless  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being  should  be  pleased  sooner  to  revoke  and 
determine  this  commission  "  are  now  omitted,  and  the  words  **  subject  to  the  % 
conditions  prescribed  by  law  "  inserted.] 

23  I  P 
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Newfarm^  temporary  commiMsUm  of  marshal  and  attorney.    In  commistions  of  marshal  **^- 

gence"  is  used  instead  of  ^* learning.^* 

,  President  of  ifie  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presenit, 

greeting  : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  ability,  and  leamiiu^ 

of ,  I  do  appoint  him  to  be  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the ,  and  do  authorize 

and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law ;  aud  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  thereunto  legallj 

appertaining  unto  him,  the  said ,  [until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate 

of  the  United  States,  and  no  longer ;  ]  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  onr 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

[L.  s.]  . 

By  the  President : 


Secretary  of  State. 

Old  form, 

["  During  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
being,  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  longer,"  instead  of  the  words  in  brackets  in  the  above  form.] 

Newform,  permanent  marshals  and  attorneys. 


,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presentSj 

greeting  : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  ability,  and  leamisgof 

,  I  have  nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Jo 

appoint  him — —  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the ,  and  do  authorize 

and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law ;  and  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  aad  emoluments  to  the  same  of 

right  appertaining  unto  him,  the  said ,  for  the  term  of ,  subject 

to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hund/cd  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

LL.  s.]  , 

By  the  President : 

Secretary  of  State. 

[This  commission  is  used  for  attorneys  and  marshals.  The  term  of  service  is 
four  years.  The  words  "  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
being  should  he  pleased  ta  revoke  and  determine  this  commission  "  arc  now 
stricken  out,  and  the  words  "subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law"  are 
inserted.] 

Form  of  commission  for  judges.    Answers  for  permanent  or  temporary. 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents^ 

greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  upriehtness,  and 

learning  of ,  I  have  nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

the  Senate,  do  appoint  him of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the •, 

and  I  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with 
all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of  right  appertaining  unto  him,  the 
said  — ^ 
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In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  eeai  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Ix)rd ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the . 

[L.  s.]  . 

By  the  President : 

^""■^■^  > 

Secretary  of  Slate, 

[In  cases  of  judges  of  territories  the  words  **  subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  law"  are  inserted.  This  commission  is  used  for  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  judges  of  district  courts  and  Territories, 
and  is  temporary  or  permanent,  as  the  case  may  be.] 

Form  of  new  commission  of  secretaries  of  legation  used  either  in  the  recess  or  session  of  the 

Senate, 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to ,  greeting : 

Kepoeiug  special  trast  and  confidence  in  your  integrity,  prudence,  and  ability,  I  do  appoint 

(or  nominate) secretary  of  the  legation  of  the  United  States  of  America , 

authorizing  you  hereby  to  do  and  perform  all  such  matters  and  things  as  to  the  said  place  or 
office  doth  appertain,  or  as  may  be  given  you  in  charge  hereafter,  and  the  same  to  hold  and 
exercise,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the . 

[L.  s.]  . 

By  the  President : 

» 

Secretary  of  State, 

[The  words  "  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  time  being"  were  formerly  used.] 

Old  temporary  consiUar  commission. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting: 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trast  and  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of 

,  I  do  appoint  him  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America and  such  other  parts 

as  shall  be  nearer  thereto  than  to  the  residence  of  any  other  consul  or  vice-consul  oi  the 
United  States,  within  the  same  allegiance;  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  have  and 
to  hold  the  said  office,  and  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  pre-eminences,  privileges,  and 
authorities  to  the  same  of  right  appertaining,  [during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  time  being,  and]  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  longer,  he  demanding  and  receiving  no  fees  *or  perquisites  of  office 
whatever  which  shall  not  be  expressly  established  by  some  law  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
do  hereby  enjoin  all  captains,  masters,  and  commanders  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  armed  or 
unarmed,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  said  States,  as  well  as  all  other  of  their  citizens,  to 

acknowledge  and  consider  him,  the  said ,  accordingly.    And  I  do  hereby  pray 

and  request  — — ,  governors  and  officers,  to  permit  the  said '  fully  and  peace- 

ably  to  enjoy  and  exercise  the  said  office  without  giving,  or  suffering  to  be  given  unto  him, 
any  molestation  or  trouble :  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  afford  him  all  proper  countenance  and 
assistance ;  I  offering  to  do  the  same  for  all  those  who  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  recommended 
to  me  by . 

In  testimony  whereof  J.  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the . 

[l.  S.J  . 

By  the  President: 


Secretary  of  State, 

[The  words  in  brackets  have  been  omitted  since  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of- 
office  act] 
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New  permanent  consular  eommisnons,  y 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  grettitg: 
Know  ye,  that  reposiDg  special  trnst  and  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of 


,  I  have  nominated,  and  bj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  do  appcin' 

him    ■  of  the  United  States  of  America and  such  other  parts  as  shall  be 

nearer  thereto  than  to  the  residence  of  any  other  consal  or  yice-consul  of  the  United  State; 
within  the  same  allegiance ;  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  have  and  to  hold  the  sa^i 
office,  and  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  pre-eminences,  privileges,  and  authorities  to 

the  same  of  right  appertaining,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law  ;  the  said 

demanding  and  receiving  no  fees  or  perquisites  of  office  whatever  which  shall  not  be 

expressly  established  by  some  law  of  the  United  States.  And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  captaiie. 
masters,  and  commanders  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  armed  or  unarmed,  sailing  under  tbe 
flag  of  the  said  States,  as  well  as  all  other  of  their  citizens,  to  acknowledge  and  consider  hits 
the  said accordingly.  And  I  do  hereby  pray  and  request ,  governors  and  offi- 
cers, to  permit  the  said fully  and  peaceably  to  enjoy  and  exercise  the  said  office 

without  giving,  or  suffering  to  be  given  unto  him,  any  molestation  or  trouble;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  afford  him  all  proper  countenance  and  assistance ;  I  offering  to  do  the  same  for 
all  those  who  shall  in  like  manner  be  recommended  to  me  by . 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

States  of  America  the . 

[L.  S.1  . 

By  the  President : 

Secretary  of  State, 

[Heretofore  this  commiBsion  read  "during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  for  the  time  being."] 

Forms  of  commissions  used  for  governors,  secretaries  of  Territories,  and  officers  under  the  super- 
vision of  other  departments,  8^c,,  either  perinanent  or  temporary,  as  the  ease  may  he. 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  tcho  shall  see  these  presents,  gre^ug: 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of 

,  I  do  appoint  him ,  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil 

the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the 
powers,  privileges  and  emoluments  thereunto  of  right  appertaining,  unto  him,  the  sftid 

• 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  tbe 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  rear  of  om 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the . 

IL  s-l  . 

By  the  President: 

Secretary  of  State. 

F9rm  of  old  commission  of  permanent  ministers  plenipotentiary  issued  us  far  hack  as  1790. 

I 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to ,  greeting  : 

Reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  integrity,  prudence,  and  ability,  I  have  nomi- 
nated, and  by  aud  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  do  appoint,  yon  envoy  extraor- 

dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America ,  authorizing  yoa 

hereby  to  do  and  perform  .all  such  matters  and  things  as  to  the  said  place  or  office  dotb 
appertain,  or  as  may  be  duly  given  in  charge  hcreafler,  and  the  said  office  to  hold  and  exer- 
cise during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  oiu 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  tbe  United  States 

of  America  the . 

[L.  8.]  , 

By  the  President: 

—■'^———     ■  ■■  ■ » 

Secretary  of  State, 
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[The  words  **  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  time  being''  are  now  stricken  out,  and  the  words  **  subject  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  bj  law"  insei'ted.  The  same  with  commissions  for  ministers  resident 
and  secretaries  of  legation.] 

Korm  of  old  commUnon  of  ministers  resident,  permanent  or  temporary,  and  is  used  for  tempo- 
rary  commissions  of  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary, 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to ,  greeting : 

Reposing  special  trust  and  confideDce  in  jour  integrity,  prudence,  and  ability,  I  have 

nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  o?  the  Senate,  do  appoint  you 

•,  of  the  United  States  of  America, ,  authorizing  you  nereby  to  do  and 

perform  all  such  matters  and  things  as  to  the  said  place  or  office  doth  appertain  or  as  may 
be  given  you  in  charge  hereafter,  and  the  said  office  to  hold  and  exercise  [during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being.  ] 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the .  -^ 

[S,  L.]  . 

By  the  President : 

Secretary  of  SttUe. 
[If  used  as  a  temporary  commission,  the  words  used  in  place  of  those  in 
brackets  are  *'  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  longer."] 

Examination  of  Robert  S.  Chew  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Stanbkry  : 

Question.*  Mr.  Chew,  how  long  have  you  been  chief  clerk  ? 
Answer.  Since  July,  1866. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Department  of  State  ? 
A.  Since  July,  1834. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  been  there  thirty- four  years  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  that  time  before  this  change  did  commissions  run  in  this  way  : 
**  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  V* 
A.  They  did. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  (Handing  a  written  paper  to  the  witness.)  I  suppose  you  know  Mr. 
Seward's  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  the  letter  I  have  just  shown  you  signed  by  him  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Butli£R,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  offer  now,  gen- 
tlemen, a  list  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  and  sent  to  the 
managers,  of  all  the  appointments  and  removals  as  they  appear  in  the  State 
Department  of  officers  from  the  beginning  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Stanbery  and  Mr.  Curtis.  Of  all  officers  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Of  heads  of  departments.  It  is  accompanied  with 
a  letter  simply  describing  the  list,  which  I  will  read,  as  mere  inducements. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  read  it : 

Department  op  State, 

ff^ashington,  March  26,  1868. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  note  which  you  addressed  to  me  on  the  23d  instant,  in  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  two  schedules,  A  and  B. 

Schedule  A  presents  a  statement  of  all  remoyals  of  the  heads  of  departments  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  records  of  this  department. 
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Schedule  B  contains  a  statement  of  all  appointmeots  of  heads  of  departments  at  any  tis^ 
made  hy  the  President  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  while  the  Senaie 
was  in  session,  89  far  as  tho  same  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEVt^AHD. 
Hon.  John  A.  Bingham.  Chairman. 

Schedule  A. 

List  of  removals  of  heads  of  departmenis  made  hy  the  President  at  antf  time  during-  the  session 

of  the  Senate. 

Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  removed  May  13,  1800. 

That  is  the  whole  of  schedule  A.     Then  comes 

Schedule  B. 

List  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  made  by  the  President  at  any  time  during  tkt 

session  of  the  Senate. 

Timothy  Pickering,  Postmaster  General,  June  1,  1794. 

Samuel  L.  Southard,  Actiug  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  26,  1829. 

Anbury  Dickins,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  March  17,  1832. 

John  Robb,  Acting  Secrutarv  of  War,  June  8,  1832,  and  July  16,  1832. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  June  25.  1834. 

Mahlon  Dickerson,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  January  19,  1835. 

C.  A.  Harris,  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  April  29,  1836. 

Asbury  Dickins.  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  19,  1836. 

C.  A.  Harris,  Acting  Secretary  ot  War,  May  27,  1836. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  ihe  Treasury,  May  14,  1842,  and  Jane  30,  1S43. 
and  March  1,  1843. 

John  Nelson,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim^  Febmary  29,  1844. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  2,  1844. 

Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  31,  1846. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  December  9,  1847. 

John  Appleton,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  April  10,  1848. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  May  26,  1848. 

John  McGinnis,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury t  Jiuie  20,  1850. 

Winfield  Scott,  Acting  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  July  23,  1850. 

William  8.  Derrick,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  December  23, 1850,  and  February  20,  1852. 

William  L.  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  February  21,  1852. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  19,  1852. 

William  L.  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  26,  1852. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  1,  1852. 

William  L.  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  24,  1852,  and  June  ID,  l^i 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  July  6,  1852. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  August  19,  1852. 

William  L  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  August  27,  1852,  and  December  31 
1852,  and  January  15, 1853. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  3,  1853. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  January  19,  1857. 

Samuel  Cooper,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  March  3,  1857. 

Philip  Clayton,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  30,  1860. 

Isaac  Toucey,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  10,  1860. 

Thomas  A.  Scott,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  August  2,  1861. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  18,  1861. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  January  4,  1862,  and  January  25,  1862,  and 
February  6.  1862,  and  April  9,  1862. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  11,  1862,  and  May  5,  1862. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  l^cretary  of  State,  May  14,  1862. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  May  19,  1862. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  June  11,  1862,  and  June  30,  1862. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January'  8,  1863. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  December  23,  1863,  and  April  11,  1864. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  14, 1864,  and  April  27,  1864. 
and  June  7,  1864,  and  June  30,  1864. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  January  4,  1865,  and  Febraaiy  1, 1865. 

Gorge  Harrington,  Acting  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  March  4,  1865. 

William  E.  Chandler,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  20,  1866. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  15,  1866. 

William  £.  Chandler,  Acting  Secretary,  of  the  Treasury,  December  20,  1866. 

John  T.  Hartley,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  l^ptember  16,  1867,  and  November 
13  1867 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  11,  1868. 
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Mr.  GoNKLiNO.  I  beg  to  ask  what  is  the  title  of  the  last  schedule  which  has 
just  been  read.    Will  the  manager  read  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bujler.  '*  Ljst  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  made 
by  the  President  at  any  time  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate."  (To  the  wit- 
ness.) You  told  ns,  Mr.  Chew,  how  long  you  had  been  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment.    How  long  was  that  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  in  Jnly,  1834. 

Q.  We  see  by  the  list  that  there  have  been  certain  appointments  of  Acting 
Secretaries  of  State ;  tell  ns  under  what  circumstances  they  were  made. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.     We  must  ask  that  that  question  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  repeat  the  question.  (To  the  witness.)  There 
are  in  the  list  certain  acting  appointments,  like  those  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Appleton, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward.  I  do  not  ask  the  authority  under  which  they  were 
made  ;  but  I  ask  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made.  What  was 
the  necessity  for  making  them — the  absence  of  the  Secretary  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  The  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Since  1834,  in  the  thirty-four  years  you  have  been  there,  has  there  been 
any  appointment  of  Acting  Secretary  except  on  account  of  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  Secretary,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recall  any  at  this  time. 

Q.  By  whom  were  those  acting  appointments  made  ? 

A.  They  were  made  by  the  President  or  by  his  order. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  Did  the  letter  of  authority  in  most 
of  these  cases — take  Hunter's  case  and  Appleton's  case,  for  example — ^proceed 
from  the  head  of  the  department  or  from  the  President  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  that  the  papers  must  be  produced  if  their  form  is 
to  be  considered  as  material. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  not  asking  for  form,  I  am  asking  for  fact. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  fact,  as  we  suppose,  what  the  authority  or  the  form 
of  authority  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  am  asking  now  from  whence  and  by  whom  issued  ; 
whether  the  letter,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  came  directly  from  the  head  of 
the  department  to  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Hunter,  or  to  Mr.  Appleton,  who  was 
the  chief  clerk,  I  believe — whether  it  came  directly  from  the  head  of  the 
department  or  from  the  President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  objection  we  make  is  that  the  letter  of  authority  shows 
from  whom  it  came,  and  is  the  beat  evidence  from  whom  it  came. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbh.  Suppose  it  should  happen  to  turn  out  that  there  was 
not  any  letter  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Then  you  would  be  in  a  situation  where  you  could  prove  it  by 
some  other  evidence.     The  question  is  in  regard  to  letters  of  authority. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asking  fi'om  whom  the  authority  proceeded, 
because  I  do  not  know  now  to  whom  to  send  to  ask  to  produce  the  letter  until 
I  find  out  who  wrote  it. 

The  Chibf  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  Were  any  authorities  given  except 
in  writing  and  by  letter  ? 

TheWlTNESS.  Only  in  writing, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  again  say,  sir,  that  I  am  not  able  to  know  whom 
to  send  to  until  I  can  ask  from  whom  those  letters  came.  That  is  competent 
always. 

The  Chief  Justice.  You  can  ask  where  the  papers  are?  Where  these 
writings  are  preserved  ?  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Well,  I  am  inclined,  may  it  please  your  honor,  to  put 
this  question,  with  the  leave  of  the  presi4ing  officer.  (To  the  witness.)  From 
whom  did  these  letters  of  which  you  speak  come  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  That  we  object  to. 
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The  Ghibp  Ji'sticb.  The  honorable  manager  will  reduce  his  que&tion  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  What  I  propose  to  ask  is  whethe^any  of  the  letters 
of  authority  this  witness  has  mentioned  came  from  the  Secretary  of  St-ate  or 
from  any  other  officer.  If  he  says  they  all  came  from  the  President,  that  will 
end  the  inquiry.  If  he  says  they  all  came  from'  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  I 
may  want  to  send  for  them.     I  really  cannot  understand  the  objection. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  that  question! 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  to  proof  of  the  authority  sought  to  be  proved,  except 
by  the  production  of  the  writing  by  which  the  witness  •  has  stated  that  in  all 
cases  it  is  evidenced.  If  it  is  sought  to  be  proved  who  made  a  manual  delivery 
of  a  paper  where  manual  delivery  was  maae  to  this  witness,  this  witness  can 
speak  concerning  that,  and  give  such  information  as  pertains  to  that ;  but  he  caa 
go  no*  further. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  not  now  proving  the  authority,  I  am  proving  the 
source  of  authority.  I  am  endeavoring  to  find  out  from  which  soorce  of 
authority  these  letters  came.  If  they  came  from  the  President,  that  is  one 
thing,  and  then  I  can  apply  there,  if  1  choose^  for  them ;  whereas,  if  they  came 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  is  another  thing,  and  then  I  can  apply  there. 
I  am  asking,  in  the  usual  coiti*se  of  examination,  as  I  understand  the  examina- 
tions of  witnesses,  whence  certain  papers  came ;  were  they  the  papers  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  were  they  the  papers  of  the  President  ?  That  does  not 
put  in  their  effect. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  mean  to  inquire  who  signed  the  letters  of  authority  ;  is 
that  your  hquiry? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  mean  to  inquire  precisely  whether  the  letter  of 
authority  came  from  the  Secretary  or  from  the  President.  •    • 

Mr.  GuKTfS.  Do  you  mean  hy  that  who  signed  the  letter,  or  do  you  mean  out 
of  whose  manual  possession  it  came  into  this  gentleman's  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  mean,  sir,  who  signed  the  letter,  if  you  put  it  m 
that  form. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  but  for  the  purpose  of  identification  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  nignature  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  letter  and  its  contents  as 
anything  else. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Is  this  offered  to  prove  who  signed  the  letter?  We  say  the 
paper  itself  will  show  who  signed  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  difficulty  is  that  unless  I  talk  an  hour  these 
gentlemen  are  determined  that  I  never  shall  have  the  reply  on  my  proposition. 
My  proposition  is  not  to  prove  the  authority,  nor  to  prove  the  signature,  but  it 
is  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  paper ;  and  it  is  not  to  prove  that  it  was  a  letter 
of  authority,  because  Mr.  Seward  signed  it,  for  instance,  but  it  is  to  prove 
whether  I  am  to  look  for  my  evidence  in  a  given  direction  or  in  another  direc- 
tion. If  the  witness  says  that  Mr.  Seward  signed  it,  for  example,  I  should 
have  no  right  to  argue  to  the  Senate  that,  therefore,  it  was  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Seward ;  but  I  am  desirous,  if  I  can,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  worth  while  for 
me  to  go  any  further  than  to  argue  this  question ;  and  the  objection  seems  to 
me  over-sensitiveness. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by 
the  honorable  manager. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Question.  State  whether  any  of  the  letters  of  authority  which  you  have  mentioned  came 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  from  what  other  officer  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  "Came  from  the  Secretary  of  State."  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  signed  by  him  ? 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  not  anxious  upon  that  part  of  it,  sir.  I  am  con- 
tent with  the  question  as  it  stands. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  conceives  that  the  question  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  put  is  not  objectionable 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  put  it,  then,  with  the  leave  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  was  about  to  proceed  to  say  that  if 
it  is  intended  to  ask  the  question  whether  these  documents,  of  which  a  list  is 
furnished,  were  signed  bj  the  Secretary,  then  he  thinks  it  is  clearly  iucompetent 
without  producing  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Under  favor,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  list  of  these 
documents  ;  none  has  been  furnished. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  not  the  question  relate  to  the  list  which  has  been 
furnished  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  relates  to  the  people  whose  names  have  been  put 
upon  the  list ;  but  I  have  no  list  of  the  documents  at  all.  I  have  only  a  list  of 
the  facts  that  such  appointmentd  were  made,  bat  I  have  no  list  of  the  letters, 
whether  they  came  from  the  President  or  from  the  Secretary,  or  from  anybody 
else 

The  Chief  Justice.  In  the  form  in  which  the  question  is  put  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice thinks  it  is  not  objectionable.  If  any  senator  desires  to  have  the  question 
taken  by  the  Senate,  he  will  put  it  to  the  Senate.  (To  the  managers,  no 
senator  speaking.)     You  can  put  the  question  in  the  form  proposed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  State  whether  any  of  the  letters  of 
authority  which  you  have  mentioned,  came  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  from 
what  other  officer. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  the  witness  is  not  to  answer  by  whom  they  were 
sent. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  believe  I  have  this  witness. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  instruct  the  witness.  (To  the 
witness.)  You  are  not  to  answer  at  present  by  whom  these  documents  were 
signed.     You  may  say  from  whom  they  came. 

The  Witness.  They  came  from  the  President. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  All  of  them  ? 

A.  Such  is  the  usual  course.    I  know  of  no  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  letter  of  authority  for  the  chief  clerk,  acting  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  did  not  come  from  the  President } 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Will  you,  upon  your  return  to  the  office,  examine  if  there  is  any,  and 
report  to  roe  ? 

A.  I  will. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Mr.  Chew,  I  see  by  this  list  only  one  instance  of  the  removal  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  head  of  department  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  that  was 
an  early  one,  May  13,  1800.  You  know  nothing  yourself  about  the  circum- 
stances of  that  removal  1 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  officer  had  refused  to  resign  when  requested 
or  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  your  knowledge  since  you  have  been  in  the  Department  of  Slate  in  the 
last  thirty-four  years,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment when  he  has  received  a  request  from  the  President  to  resign  has  refused 
to  resign  1 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment ;  T  object  to  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  press  the  question  1 

Mr.  fc'TANBERY.  Not  now,  sir.    We  have  the  records. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  records  of  the  department  to  ascertain  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  that  President  Adams  removed  Mr.  Pickering  from  the 
head  of  the  State  Department  in  JSOO,  wliile  the  Senate  was  in  session  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  removed  while  the  Senate  was  in  session  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  StAxXBERY  (to  the  managers.)  You  have  proved  it,  gentlemen,  your- 
selves. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer,  sir,  from  the  ninth  volume  of  the  works  of 
John  Adam^i 

Mr.  Stanbery.  There  you  will  find  it,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  offer  from  the  ninth  volume  of  Little  &  Brown's 
edition  of  1854  of  the  works  of  John  Adams,  by  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  what  purport  to  be  official  letters  from  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  John  Adams,  President,  and  from  John  Adams  to  him.  Is  there  any 
objection  to  my  reading  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  you  state  the  page,  Mr.  Manager  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Pages  53,  54,  55.  I  offer  these  printed  copies  as  the 
best  evidence  of  official  letters  of  that  date,  it  is  so  long  ago.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  record  of  them  thus  far,  but  we  are  still  in  search.  Is  there  any 
objection  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Not  at  alj. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  I  will  read  them : 

Sir  :  As  I  perceive  a  necessitv  of  introduciog  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  office 
of  State,  I  think  it  proper  to  make  tbia  communication  of  it  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  resigning,  if  he  chooses.  I  should  wish  the  day  on 
which  his  resignation  is  to  take  place  to  be  named  by  himself.  I  wish  for  an  answer  to  this 
letter  on  or  before  Monday  morning,  because  the  nomination  of  a  successor  must  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  they  sit. 

With  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

To  T.  PiCKEKiKG,  Secretary  qf  State. 

[T.  Pickering y  Secretary  of  State^  to  John  Adams."] 

1 

Department  of  State,  Philadelphia,  12  May,  1800. 

Sra :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  last  Saturday,  statins;  that, 
**  as  yon  perceive  a  necessity  of  introducing  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  office  of 
State,  you  think  it  proper  to  make  this  communication  of  it  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  resigning  if  he  chooses  ;"  and  that  "you  would  wish 
the  day  on  which  his  resignation  is  to  take  place  to  be  named  by  himself." 

Several  matters  of  importance  in  the  office,  in  which  my  agency  will  be  useful,  will  require 
my  diligent  attention  until  about  the  close  of  the  present  quarter.  I  had,  indeed,  contem- 
plated a  continuance  in  office  until  the  4th  of  March  next,  when,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected 
President,  (an  event  which,  in  your  conversation  with  me  last  week,  you  considered  as  cer- 
tain, )  I  expected  to  go  out,  of  course.  An  apprehension  of  that  event  first  led  me  to  determine 
not  to  remove  my  family  this  year  to  the  city  of  Washington ;  because  to  establish  them  there 
wdnld  oblige  me  to  incur  an  extraordinarf  expense  which  I  had  not  the  means  of  defraying; 
whereas,  by  sepanUing  myself  from  my  family,  and  living  there  eight  or  nine  months  with 
strict  economy,  I  iioped  to  save  enough  to  meet  that  expense,  shoulcT  the  occasion  occur.  Or, 
if  I  then  went  out  of  office,  that  saving  would  enable  me  to  subsist  my  family  a  few  months 
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longer,  and  perhaps  aid  me  in  transporting  them  into  the  woods,  where  I  had  land,  though 
all  wild  and  unprodactive,  and  where,  like  my  first  ancestor  in  New  England,  I  expected  to 
commence  a  settlement  on  bare  creation.  I  am  happj  that  I  now  have  this  resource,  and 
that  those  most  dear  to  me  have  fortitude  enough  to  look  at  the  scene  without  dismay,  and 
even  without  regret.  Nevertheless,  after  deliberately  reflecting  on  the  overture  you  have 
been  pleased  to  make  to  me,  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  resign. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &.C., 

TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 

PilILADELPniA,  12  May,  1800. 

Sir  :  Divers  causes  and  considerations,  essential  to  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  my  jud^ent,  requiring  a  change  in  the  Departmant  of  State,  you  are  hereby  discharged 
from  any  iurther  service  as  Secretary  of  State. 

JOHN  ADAMS, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
To  Timothy  Pickering. 

Now,  will  the  Senate  allow  the  executive  journal  of  the  Senate,  of  May  12, 
1800,  to  be  brought  up,  by  which  we  propose  to  show  that  at  the  same  hour, 
on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Adams,  the  President,  sent  a  nomination  to  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Do  I  understand  the  manager  to  say,  *' the  same  hourl" 
I>o  you  expect  to  prove  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  should  think,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  corres- 
pondence, that  I  am  wrong ;  I  think  the  sending  to  the  Senate  was  a  little 
previous.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  do?  • 

Mr.  Manager  BtTLBR.  I  do. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  And  you  expect  to  prove  that? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do.  [After  a  pause.]  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  de- 
cision upon  the  question  whether  I  am  to  have  the  journal. 

Mr.  Stanberv,  Certainly ;  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  is  the  executive  journal,  and  I  suppose  it  cannot 
be  brought  in  unless  the  Senate  directs  it.     I  will  say  it  is  not  printed. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  journal  be  furnished  for  that 
purpose.     I  suppose  there  will  be  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Charlbs  E.  Grbbcy  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn  once  in  this  case? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness,]  You  have  told  us  that  you  were  appoint- 
ment clerk  in  the  Treasury.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  handwriting  of  Andrew 
Johnson  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Is  that  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  this  letter  from  the  archives  of  the  Treasury  to-day  in 
obedience  to  a  summons  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  answer  of  the  President  to  the  first  article  says)  in  words : 

And  this  has  ever'  since  remained,  and  was  the  opinion  of  the  respondent  at  the  time 
when  he  was  forced  as  aforesaid  to  consider  and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might 
lawfully  be  done  by  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said 
Stanton  to  sarrender  the  said  office. 

This  i;^pondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act— 

The  tenure-of-civil-office  act — 

Was  understood  and  intended  to  be  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Congtwa  by  which 
that  act  was  passed ;  that  the  power  to  remove  ezecutiye  omcers  for  cause  might,  by  law,  be 
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taken  from  the  President  and  Tested  in  )iim  and  the  Senate  jointly ;  and  althon^  this 
respondent  had  arrived  at  and  still  retained  the  opinion  above  expressed,  and  veffilj  believed, 
as  ne  still  believes,  that  the  said  first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act  was  and  is  whollj 
inoperative  and  void  by  reason  of  its  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  it  is  provided  in  and  by  the  second 
section  of  **Au  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  that  the  President  may  sus- 
pend an  officer  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  held  by  him,  for  certain  causes 
therein  designated,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted 
on  by  the  Senate ;  that  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  advised,  and 
he  verily  believed  and  still  believes,  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from  office  confided 
to  him  oy  the  Constitution  as  aforesaid  includes  the  power  of  suspension  from  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President ;  and  this  respondent,  by  the  order  aforesaid,  did  susp*^nd  the 
said  Stanton  from  office,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  or  until  the  Senate  shoold 
have  acted  upon  the  case,  but  bv  force  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  indennitely  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

Now,  the  second  section  of  the  act  regulating  the  tennre  of  certain  civil 
offices  provides : 

That  when  any  officer  appointed  as^foresaid.  excepting  judees  of  the  United  States  courts, 
shall,  during  a  recess  of  tne  Senate,  be  shown  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President  to  be 

fuilty  of  misconduct  in  office  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  legally 
isqualiBed  to  perform  its  duties,  in  such  case,  and  in  no  other,  the  President  may  suspend 
sucn  officer  ana  designate  some  suitable  person  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  such 
office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

The  eightlf  section  provides  : 

That  whenever  the  President  shall,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  desig- 
nate, authorize,  or  employ  any  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  office,  he  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thereof. 

It  will  he  seen,  therefore,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sajs  in  his  answer  that  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton,  under  the 
Constitution,  indefinitely  and  at  his  pleasure.  I  propose,  now,  unless  it  be 
objected  to,  to  show  that  that  is  false  under  his  own  hand,  and  I  have  his  letter 
to  that  effect,  which,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  read,  the  signature  of  which 
was  identified  by  C.  E.  Creecy. 

g^he  letter  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.] 
r.  Stanbbrv.  We  see  no  inconsistency  with  that  part  of  the  act,  certainly. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  was  a  question  I  did  not  put  to  you.     I  asked 
you  if  you  had  any  objection. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  tell  you  we  see  no  incunsistency,  much  less  falsehood,  in 
that  letter. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  l^o  that  1  answer  the  falsehood  is  not  in  the  letter,  but 
in  the  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler  thereupon  read  the  letter,  as  follows  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

August  14, 1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  2,  1^67,  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  you  are  hereby 
notified  that  on  the  12th  instant  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  suspended  from  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secj^etary  of 
War  ad  interim^ 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  tke  Treasury » 

I  wish  to  caU  attention  again,  because  it  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
some  senators 

Mr.  CyRTis.  We  object  to  the  gentleman  arguing  the  question. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  It  is  time  certainly  we  should  know  what  all  this  discussion 
means.    What  question  is  now  before  the  Senate  t     What  is  your  question ! 
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X^t  118  know  whether  we  have  any  objection ;  how  it  is  that  this  statement  is 
made. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show,  sir,  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  did  not  suspend  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  a  right  to  suspend  him  before  August 
12,  1867,  without  leave  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  without  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate, yet,  acting  under  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  to  which  he  refers  in  his  letter, 
be  expressly  says  in  that  letter  that  he  did  suspend  him  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  understand  all  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  does  not  say  any  such  thing.  We  do  not  object  to  the  hon- 
orable manager  offering  his  evidence ;  we  object  to  his  arguing  upon  the  effect 
of  the  evidence  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr.  I  have  argued  nothing,  sir,  except  to  read  the  law. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  Managers,  the  executive  journal  is  now 
here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  produce  the  executive  journal  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Monday,  May  12,  1800.  May  9  is  the  last  previous 
date  of  executive  session  : 

Monday,  May  12,  1600. 

The  following  written  messages  were  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  his  secretary : 

Gentlemen  of  the  SenhU : 

I  nominate  the  honorahle  John  Marshall,  esq.,  of  Yirginia,  to  he  Secretary  of  State,  in 
place  of  the  honorable  Timothy  Pickering,  esq.,  removed. 

The  honorable  Samn^  Dexter,  esq.,  of  MaAsachusetts,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  War,  in  the  place  of  the  honorable  John  Marshall,  nominated  for  promotion  to  the  office 
of  State. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

United  States,  Map  12,  1800. 

Chntlemen  of  the  Senate : 

I  nominate  William  H.  Harrison,  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  be  governor  of  the 
Indiana  Territory. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Uotted  States,  May  12,  1800. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate : 

I  nominate  Israel  Ludlow,  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
at  Cincinnati. 
James  Findlet,  &c. 

Then  follows  a  long  list  of  nominations  : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  : 

I  nominate  Seth  Lewis,  esq.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, in  the  place  of  William  McQuire,  esq.,  resigned. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
United  States,  May  12, 1800. 

The  messages  were  read. 

Ordered,  That  they  lie  for  consideration. 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1800. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  12th  instant,  and  the  nominations  contained  therein,  of  John  Marshall  and  Samuel 
Dexter,  to  office,  whereupon. 

Resolved,  That  they  do  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointments  agreeably  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  this  resolution  before  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Will  you  please  to  read  where  it  appears  there,  at  what  hour, 
what  time  of  day,  that  was  done  ? 

.Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  state  the  hour.  I  stated 
directly  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  you,  that  I  thought  that  the  letter  went  to 
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the  Senate  with  the  nomiDation,  and  I  believed  it  would  appear  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  whole  case  that  the  nomination  of  a  successor  went  to  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  letter  going  to  Mr.  Pickering. 

Mr.  Stand  BR  V.  The  honorable  manager  will  allow  me  to  say  he  said  he 
expected  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  Senate  heard  what  I  said.  I  said  I  expected  it 
would  appear  from  the  whole  matter,  exactly  using  that  phrase.  I  am  quite  sure 
I  know  what  I  said.  But,  however,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  John  Adams  to  send 
it  first  to  the  Senate,  I  presume  he  did  his  duty  and  sent  it  first  to  the  Senate 
befoi*e  he  sent  it  to  Pickering.  I  mean  to  say  further,  that  it  being  all  done  on 
the  same  day,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  law.  But  another 
piece  of  evidence  I  adduce  is,  that  he  asked  Pickering  to  send  in  his  resigna- 
tion because  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  successor  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  thej 
sat,  which  he  did. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  require  the  executive  jour- 
nal any  further? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  further. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  have  a  certified  copy  of  it. 

[The  journal  was  returned  to  the  Secretary's  office.] 

Charles  E.  Crrecy  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  [Submitting  papers  to  witness.]  Upon  receipt  of  that  notification  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he  had  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  tenure  of-office  act,  what  was  donel 

A.  A  copy  of  the  executive  communication  was  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  First 
Comptroller,  First  Auditor,  Second  Auditor,  and  Third  Auditor. 

Q.  Have  you  the  letters  of  transmittal  there? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  them  1 

A.  Here  is  one : 

Treasury  Department,  August  15,  1867. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  eighth  section  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act 
reg^nlatingf  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
President,  notifying  this  department  of  the  suspension  of  Hon.  E.  M.  IStanton  from  the  oilier 
of  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  authorizing  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HUGH  Mcculloch, 

Seeretarf  of  the  Treasury. 
R.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  First  Comptroller ^  9fe, 

The  same  letter  was  sent  to  the  others.     * 

Q.  Are  those  officers .  the  proper  accounting  and  disbursing  officers  of  the 
department  ? 

A.  They  are  for  the  War  Department. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  all  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  Treaaoiy  for 
the  War  Department  were  notified  in  pursuance  of  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Were  thereupon  notified? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  to  know  of  this  transmission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  the  papers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  them  in  pursuance  of  any  other  act  of  Congress  except 
the  civil  tenure-of-office  act  ? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  That  is  all.     [A  pause.]  ' 

Mr.  GoNNKSS.  I  was  going  to  move  a  recess;  but  if  the  witness  is  to  be 
cross-examined  now 

Mr.  Stanbery.  That  will  answer.    I  can  wait  until  the  recess. 

Mr.  Howard.  Let  the  examination  of  this  witness  be  finished. 

Mr.  Manager  Sutler.  I  can  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  shall  reach  within  a 
few  minutes  a  place  to  rest. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  California  withdraw  his  motion  ? 

Mr.  CoNNRSS.  I  understand  the  counsel  to  wish  a  recess  at  this  time.     I 
move  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  informs  the  Senate  that  he 
expects  to  close  his  evidence  within  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  expect  to  close  it  with  certain  exceptions  which  I 
shall  name. 

Mr.  CoxNESS.  There  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion ;  I  only  desire  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  body.     I  think  we  had  better  have  a  recess. 

The  Chief  Justice.  How  long? 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  fifteen 
minutes  to  three  o'clock,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  GoNNS^s.  There  seem  to  be  but  few  senators  present,  and  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Sumner.  No  ;  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS,  If  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  them  in,  I  will  withdraw  the^ 
motion.  , 

Mr.  Sumner.  The  better  motion  would  be  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  That  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  is  suggested  to  me  by  my  colleagues-^-— 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  the  motion  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  will  withdraw  it  at  present. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  suggested  now  by  my  colleagues  that  I  should  make  known 
to  the  senators  that  it  is  our  intention,  if  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution should  be  closed  to-day,  as  we  suppose  it  will  be,  to  ask  the  senators  to 
grant  to  the  President's  counsel  three  days  in  which  to  prepare  ttad  arrange 
iheiT  proofs,  and  enable  themselves  to  proceed  with  the  defence.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  this  request, 
and  I  think,  and  my  colleagues  agree  with  me  in  that 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  suggests  to  the  counsel  that  it  would 
be  better  to  postpone  that  matter  until  the  Senate  is  full. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  reason  why  I  thought  of  making  it  known  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  was  that  I  was  under  the  apprehension  that  there  might  be 
some  motion  for  an  adjournment,  which  might  in  some  way  interfere  with  this 
application,  when  it  would  not  be  in  order  for  me  to  present  it  after  such  a 
motion  to'  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  in  the  schedule  "  B," 
offered  a  shoi-t  time  since  from  the  State  Department,  the  first  name  that  appears 
among  those  appointed  dnting  the  session  of  the  Senate  is  that  of  Timothy 
Pickeriug,  who  from  that  record  appears  to  have  been  appointed  Postmaster 
General  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1794.  We  think  it  a  proper  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  counsel  for  the  respondent  to  the  statutes  which  we  suppose  explain 
the  nature  of  that  proceeding.  This  is  the  only  appointment  of  the  head  of  a 
department  which  appears  from  this  record  as  having  been  made  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate.     The  statutes  are  first  a  statute  of  the  22d  of  September, 

1789,  in  which  it  is  provided  '*  that  there  shall  be  appointed  a  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral ;  his  powers  ana  salary,  and  the  compensation  to  the  assistant  or  clerk  and 
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d^pnlies  which  he  may  appoint,  and  the  regal ations  of  the  Post  Office  sluill  be 
the  same  as  they  last  were  under  the  resolutions  and  "ordinances  of  the  late  Con- 
gress." And  it  was  provided  in  the  second  section  ''that  this  act  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer."  Shov- 
ing that  it  was  merely  a  continuance  of  the  post  office  system  that  existed 
under  the  Continental  Congress. 

Mr  Johnson.  Will  the  manager  give  the  date  of  tho  act  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  That  act  was  passed  on  the  22d  of  September. 
17S9.  On  the  4tli  day  of  August,  1790,  the  Congress  passed  a  sup  piemen  taiy 
brief  act  in  these  words : 

That  the  act  passed  the  last  session  of  Congress  intituled  an  act  for  the  temporary  establish' 
ment  of  the  Post  Office  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  continued  in  force  until  the  eod  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

Which  was  a  continuance  of  the  continental  system  of  post  office  arrange- 
ment.    On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1791,  Congress  passed  another  act : 

That  the  act  passed  the  first  session  of  Congress  intituled  *'  an  act  for  the  temporary  estab- 
lishment of  the  Post  Office,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  continued  in  full  force  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

On  the  20th  day  of  February,  1792,  Congress  passed  an  act  making  various 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  and  establishing 
certain  post  routes ;  and  it  is  provided  in  that  act : 

That  the  act  passed  the  last  session  of  Congress  intituled  '*an  act  to  continue  in  force  for 
a  limited  time  an  act  entitled  *An  act  for* the  temporary  establishment  of  the  Post  Office/  *' 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  continued  in  full  force  until  the  1st  daj  of  June  next,  and  no 
longer. 

This  act  from  which  I  now  read  did  not  contain  any  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  post  office  department  as  a  branch  of  the  government,  bofc  the 
last  section  provided  : 

That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  said  first  day  of  June 
next,  and  no  longer. 

Which  would  continue  this  provisional  post  office  system  until  the  first  day 
of  June,  1794. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1794,  the  Congress  passed  an  act  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  the  post  office  system,  and  in  that  act  they  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment, at  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  of  a  general  Post 
Office,  and  that  there  should  be  one  Postmaster  Oeneral,  which  is  the  first  act 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Postmaster  General ;  and  then  there 
were  all  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  office.  The  last  section 
of  this  act,  which  was  passed  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1794,  declared : 

That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  the  Ist  day  of  June  next 

"Which  was  the  day  on  which  the  provisional  po?t  office  department  which 
was  the  continuance  of  the  continental  system  terminated.  That  day  was 
Sunday;  but  on  that  day  General  Washington,  who  was  then  President, 
thought  fit,  although  the  Senate  was  nominally  in  seasion,  and  although  it  was 
Sunday,  to  make  the  appointment  of  Timothy  Pickering,  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 1  suppose  it  will  appear  from  the  journal  pf  the  Senate  that  he  was 
immediately  nominated  to  the  Senate  and  confirmed.  This  fully  explains  the 
nature  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pickering,  who  is,  as  appears  from  this  record, 
the  only  person  who  was  made  the  head  of  a  department  by  an  appointment 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilbon.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  coun- 
sel for  the  respondent  to  an  entry  on  the  executive  journal  of  the -Senate 
of  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  also  of  the  12th  of  May,  1800,  and  the  13th,  show- 
ing that  the  Senate  at  that  time  met  at  an  earlier  hour  than  12  o'clock.  On 
page  93  of  the  journal  of  the  Senate  for  May  10,  1800,  it  is  entered : 
The  Senate  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 
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On  Monday  morning,  May  12,  1800,  the  Senate  met,  and  the  manner  of 
adjournment  is  as  follows  : 

After  the  consideration  of  the  executive  business,  the  Senate  adjourned  to  11  o^clock  to- 
morrow  morning.     (Page  94.) 

Tuesday,  Maj  13,  1800. 

The  Senate  met  in  pursuance  of  said  adjournment  at  11  o*c1ock. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  we 
offer  in  evidence  several  executive  messages  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  of  dates  respectively  December  16,  1867;  December  17,  1867;  again, 
December  16,  1867;  the  fourth,  January  13,  1868;  and  the  fifth,  December  19, 
1867. 

[The  messages  communicate  information  of  the  suspension  of  John  H.Patter- 
son from  the  office  of  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fourth  district  of  Yir- 
pnia;  of  Charles  Lee  Moses  from  the  duties  of  counsel  at  Brunai,  Borneo;  of 
John  H.  Anderson  from  the  office  of  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fourth 
district  of  Virginia ;  of  Charles  H.  Hopkins,  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
first  district  of  Georgia,  and  of  John  B.  Lowry,  postmaster  at  Danville,  Virginia.] 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  also  offer  in  evidence,  Mr.  President  and  Senators, 
the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of  State  accompanying  one  of  the  messages 
just  presented,  in  which,  under  date  of  December  19,  1867,  he  thus  addresses^ 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Sm :  In  compliance  with  tho  provisions  of  section  two  of  the  act  ref^ulating  the  tenure* 
of  certain  civil  offices,  passed  March  2,  1867,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Charles  Lee- 
Moses,  United  States  consul  at  Bruuai,  Borue^),  was,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senale,. 
suspended  from  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  that  Oliver  B.  Bradford,  consular  clerk  at 
Shanghae,  was  appointed  to  till  the  place  temporarily. 

I  suppose  I  need  not  read  all  the  details.  We  offer  in  evidence  all  thepe- 
mcesages,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  as  received  by  the  Senate  from  the- 
President. 

Mr.  Manager  Bittlrr.  I  believe  now,  sir,  that  I  may  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  is  substantially  closed. 
There  may  be  a  witness  or  two,  who  are  on  their  way  here,  which  we  shall  ask- 
on  Monday  mci-ning  leave  to  put  in.  Their  testimony  is  substantially  cumula- 
tive, not  very  material ;  and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  left  out  a  piece  or* 
two  of  documentary  evidence  in  the  nature  of  public  documents.  Until  we  caa 
examine  carefully  all  the  testimony  to  see  that  we  have  omitted  nothing,  we 
should  not  like  to  preclude  ourselves  from  offering  that.  But  with  these  imma- 
terial exceptions,  and  I  trust  they  will  turn  out  to  be  no  exceptions  at  all,  we 
have  closed  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  counsel  for  the  President  take  no  excep- 
tion to  what  is  now  proposed  by  the  honorable  managers.  It  seems  to  us  quite- 
reasonable  that  they  should  have  opportunity  to  look  over  the  ground  and 
ascertain  whether  anything  has  been  omitted,  and  also  if  they  find  that  wit^ 
Des^es  come  here  before  the  next  session,  whose  testimony  will  be  in  the  nature- 
of  cumulative  evidence,  we  shall  take  no  exception  to  that. 

1  now  desire  to  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  the  Senate  a  motion  on  behalf 
of  the  President's  counsel  that  when  this  court  adjourns  it  adjourn  until 
Thursday  next,  to  allow  to  the  counsel  of  the  I^resident  three  working,  days  to 
enable  them  to  collect,  collate,  and  arrange  their  proofe  so  as  to  present  the 
defence  to  the  Senate  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  and  so*  as  to  make  that 
consecutive  and  proper  impression  which  really  belongs  to  it.. 

We  have  been  wholly  unable  to  do  this  during  tike  progress  of  the  trial,  and 
before  the  trial  was  begun  wo  had  no  time  whatever  to  apply  to  this  purpose. 
We  think  we  can  assnre  the  Senate  that  it  will  very  Idttlie,  if  at  all^  protract  the 
trial,  because  certainly  those  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  practicing  law  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  time  is  frequently 
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conenmed  in  the  introduction  of  evidence  for  the  want  of  haying  it  properlj 
arranged  and  presented  than  would  have  heen  consumed  if  the  proper  effuru 
had  been  made  outside  before  the  trial  was  begun.  We  think,  therefore,  I  hat  we 
can  assure  the  Senate  that  a  large  part,  and  perhaps  all,  of  this  time  will  be 
saved  if  this  indulgence  can  be  granted  to  the  President's  counsel. 

We  do  not  expect  to  adduce  a  large  amonnt  of  oral  testimony  or  a  great  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  but  we  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of  documeat:irj  evi- 
dence which  we  have  thus  far  not  been  able  to  collate  and  arrange,  and  some 
portions  which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  exist  we  have  not  yet  beeu  able  to 
search  out  or  find.  We  request,  therefore,  that  this  postponement  may  take 
place. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  The  rules  forbid  senators  to  make  any  explanations  in  the 
nature  of  debate.  I  therefore  submit  a  motion,  which  is  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourn,  or  rather  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  im]>eachment,  sh^Il 
adjourn  until  Wednesday  next  at  twelve  o'clock,  which  is  the  time  that,  in  my 
judgment,  should  meet  the  wants  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  JofiNSON.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  move  to  amend  the  motioa 
made  by  the  honorable  member  from  California  by  inserting  *'  Thursday"  iustAiad 
of  «  Wednesday." 

Mr.  Manager  BiiTLBR.  Is  that  motion  debatable  by  the  managers  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  what  is  the  question  ? 

The  (yHiBP  JusTiGB.  The  senator  from   California  moves  that  the  Senate 

m  

sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourn  until  Wednesday  next.  The  sunalnr 
from  Maryland  moves  to  amend  by  substituting  "  Thursday"  for  "  Wednesday.-* 
Senators,  you  who  are  in  favor  of  agreeing  to  that  motion  will  say  "  ay ;"  thtjse 
of  the  contrary  opinion  **  no."     [The  question  being  taken.]     The  aye*  have  it. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays.     [No,  no.] 

Mr.  Manager  Buti.kr.  I  understood,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  and  I  desire  to 

The  Chirk  Justice.  The  question  recurs  upon  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  California  as  amended  by  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  Thursday  next,  and  upon  this  question  no  debate  is  in 
order.  , 

Mr.  ^fanager  Butler.  That  question  is  not  debatable  by  the  managers  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  not. 

Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  jeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Conk  LI  NO.  1  rise  for  information.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  man< 
agers  want  to  submit  some  remarks  upon  this  motion  for  delay  2 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  question  is  upon  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNG.  Yes,  sir.  Mv  purpose  is  to  find  out,  as  influencing  my  voto^ 
whether  they  wish  the  motion  disposed  of,  to  the  end  that  they  may  make  some 
remarks,  or  not.  I  presume  the  senator  from  California  does  not  intend  to  cut 
them  off. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  had,  Mr.  President,  desired  to  make  a  remark  or 
two,  and  understood  it  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  that  the  motion  is  not  that  the  Senate  shall 
now  adjourn,  but  that  when  the  Senate  does  adjourn  it  shall  adjoum  to  meet  on 
Thursday. 

Several  senators.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Conklino.  That  is  certainly  debatable. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Will  the  senator  from  California  be  good  enough  to 
state  his  motion  1 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  If  the  Chair  will  allow  me  to  state  it  I  will  do  so.  The 
Chair  submitted  the  question  on  th(3  amendment  before  I  was  aware  of  iu;  eUe 
I  desired  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  senators  around  me  to  make  it  Thursday 
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in  place  of  Wednesday.  What  I  desired,  in  other  words,  was  to  meet  the  con- 
eurrence  of  the  Senate  generally. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Will  the  senator  from  California  allow  the  Chief 
JuBtice  to  asW  is  his  motion  a  motion  that  the  Senate,  when  it  adjourns 

Mr.  CoNNESss.  That  was  not  the  form  of  the  motion.  I  hegan  to  make  it  in 
that  way,  hut  subsequently  gave  it  the  other  form. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Now  I  desire 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentlemen 
managers  whether  they  will  not  be  prepared  to  go  on  with  this  case  on  Monday  ? 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  other  side  should  not  be  as  well  prepared. 

Messrs.  Managers  Bingham  and  Butler.  We  are  ready. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Mr.  President,  my  question  is 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order.  The  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  think  if  you  will  allow  me 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order  on  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it,  your  Honor ;  but  I  have  risen 
to  ask  the  question  whether  the  managers  will  be  ready  to  go  on  with  this  case 
on  Monday? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  other  managers.  We  will  be. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  also.  I  wish  to  know  if  the  honbra^ 
ble  managers  have  any  views  to  present  to  the  Senate  sitting  now  on  the  trial 
of  this  impeachment  to  aid  the  Senate  in  determining  this  question  of  time  ? 
On  that  I  wish  to  know  the  views  of  the  honorable  managers. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that,  pending  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment,  no  debate  is  in  order  from  any  quarter.  It  is  a  question 
exclusively  for  the  Senate.  Senators,  yoa  who  are  in  favor  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  until  Thursday  next  will,  as 
your  names  are  called,  answer  "  yea  ;*'  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  *•  nay." 
The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted*-^yeas  37,  nays  10  ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  BucValew,  Cattell,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis, 
Dixon,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Frelin^huysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard, 
Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson 
of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Spragae, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Williams— 37. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Drake,  Morgan,  Pomeroy,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  and  Thayer — 10. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Harlan,  Morton,  Wade,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 7. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  qaestion  the  yeas  are  37  and  the  nays  are  10. 
So  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  stands  adjonrned  until  Thurs- 
day next  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  should  like  to  give  notice  that  all  the  witnesses  may 
be  discharged  who  have  been  sudimoned  here  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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Thursday,  April  9,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  13 
o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  nsual  proclamation  having  been  made  bj  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  manaeers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represeatativei 
appeared  and  took  the  seats  usigned  them. 

The  conusel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced*  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  JB.  B. 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  llie  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment,  on  Saturday,  April  4,  1866,  but  waa 
inteiTUpted  by 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  further  reading  of  the  jour- 
nal be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  further  reading  of  the 
{ournal  with  be  dispensed  with.     The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Gentlemen  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  have  yon 
any  further  evidence  to  introduce  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  We  have  a  single  witness,  I  believe. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  The  managers  will  proceed  with  their  evidence. 

M.  H.  Wood  sworn  and  e^^amined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  Where  was  your  place  6£  residence  before  the  war  ? 

Answer.  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time? 

A.  From  July,  1861,  to  July,  1865. 

Q.  Some  time  in  September,  1866,  did  you  call  upon  President  Johnson, 
presenting  him  testimonials  for  employment  in  the  government  service  ? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  in  1866  } 

A.  The  20th  or  21st  day  of  September. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  thQ  time  1 

A.  Partially  from  memory,  and  partially  from  the  journal  of  the  Ebbitt  House. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  had  he  returned  from  his  trip  to  Chicago,  to  the 
tomb  of  Douglas  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  returned  on  the  15th  or  16th.  I  awaited  his 
return  in  this  city, 

Q.  Did  you  present  your  testimonials  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  be  examine  them  1 

A*  Part  of  them. 

Q.  What  then  took  place  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  VV^hat  do  you  propose  to  prove,  Mr.  Manager  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  What  took  place  between  the  President  and  this  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  StanbbrV.  Under  what  articfe  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  As  to  the  intent  of  the  President  in  the  several  articles. 

Mr,  Stanbbry.  To  do  Vhatf 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  To  oppose  Congress.  (To  the  witness.)  Will  yon 
go  on,  sir  }     What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  my  claims  for  government  employment  were  good,  or  worthy 
of  attention ;  I  will  not  fix  the  words. 

Q.  What  next  1 

A.  He  inquired  abont  my  political  sentiments  somewhat,  noticing  that  I  was 
not  a  political  man  or  not  a  politician.  I  told  him  I  was  a  Union  man,  a  loyal 
man,  and  in  favor  of  the  administration ;  that  I  had  confidence  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Chief  Executive.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  di£Ferences  between 
himself  and  Congress  I  told  him  I  did  ;  that  I  knew  some  differences  on  minor 
points.     He  then  said :  '*  They  are  not  minor  points. ** 

Q.  Gt)  on,  sir. 

A.  And  the  "influence"  or  "patronage" — ^I  am  not  sure  which — "of  these 
offices  fihall  be  in  my  favor."     That  was  the  meaning. 

Q.  Were  those  the  words  1 

A.  I  will  not  swear  that  they  were  the  wordf*. 

Q.  "  Shall  be  in  my  favor ;"  what  did  you  eay  to  that  ? 

A.  I  remarked  that  under  those  conditions  I  could  not  accept  an  appointment 
of  any  kind,  if  my  influence  was  to  be  used  for  him  in  contradistinction  to  Con- 
gress, and  retured. ' 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  in  this  city  by  the  name  of  Koppel  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  him  since  you  have  been  in  the  city  ? 

A.  I  have  called  on  him  when  I  first  came  in  the  city ;  I  have  seen  him  fre- 
quently. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Koppel  yesterday  morning  that  all  you  could  say  about 
the  President  was  more  in  his  favor  than  against  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Koppel  that  when  you  were  brought  up  to  be  examined, 
since  you  arrived  in  this  city,  there  was  an  attempt  to  make  you  say  things 
which  you  would  not  say  ?  , 

A.  1  did  not,  sir.  I  might,  in  explanation  of  that  question,  say  that  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  between  the  managers  and  a  gentleman  in  Boston  in 
regard  to  an  expression  that  they  supposed  I  could  testify  to,  but  that  I  could 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  been  examined  before  this  time  since  you  came  into  this  city  ? 

A.  By  whom? 

Q.  Have  you  been  examined  before,  by  any  one  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Under  oath? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  first  by  ? 

A.  By  the  managers  of  the  impeachment. 

Q.  Was  your  testimony  taken  down  t 

A,  It  was. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  or  talked  to  by  any  one  of  them  before  your  exami- 
tion  under  oath  ? 

A.  I  had  an  informal  interview  with  two  of  them  before  I  was  examined.  I 
could  hardly  call  it  an  examination. 

Q.  Which  two  of  them,  and  where  ? 

A.  By  Governor  Boutwell  and  General  Butler. 
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Q.  When  ?  * 

A.  Monday  of  this  week. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Koppel  that  since' you  have  been  in  the  city  a  prop- 
osition was  made  to  you  that  in  case  you  would  give  certain  testimony  it  would 
be  for  your  benefit  ? 

A.  1  did  noti  sir. 

Re  examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Koppel  ? 

A.  Mr.  Koppel  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine  on  the  avenue — a  merchant. 

Q.  What  sort  of  merchandise,  please  ? 

A.  He  is  a  manufacturer  of  garments — a  tailor.     [Laughter.] 

Q,  Do  you  know  of  any  sympathy  between  him  and  the  President  t 

A.  I  have  always  supposed  that  Mr.  Koppel  was  a  southern  man  in  spirit. 
He  came  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  here — ran  the  blockade. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  as  an  answer  to  my  question  of  sympathy  between  the 
President  and  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  counsel  for  the  President  has  asked  yon  if  you  told  Mr.  Koppel  that 
you  had  been  asked  to  say  things  which  you  could  not  say,  or  words  to  tli|it 
effect.  In  explanation  or  answer  of  the  question  you  said  there  was  a  misun- 
derstanding which  you  explained  to  Mr.  Koppel.  Will  you  have  the  kindue$« 
to  tell  us  what  that  misunderstanding  was  which  you  explained  to  Mr.  Koppel  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Tou  put  in  a  part 
of  the  conversation.     I  have  a  right  to  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbkv.  We  did  not  put  it  in  at  all— only  a  certain  declaration. 

Mr.  Manager  Bu'J'LBR.  A  certain  declaration  out  of  it,  that  is  a  part  of  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  I  will  ask,  in  the  first  place,  did  you 
explain  the  matter  to  him  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  misunderstanding  was  which  you  explained  to  him  in 
that  conversation  f 

A.  I  think,  sir,  a  gentleman  from  Boston  wrote  you  that  the  President  asked 
me  if  I  would  give  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  any  office  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  say  so  ;  the  gentleman  in  Boston  mis- 
understood me.  The  President  said  nothing  of  the  kind  to  me.  I  explained 
that  to  Mr.  Koppel,  he  probably  having  misunderstood  it. 

Q.  Did  you  expUin  where  the  misunderstanding  arose  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  it  must  have  occurred  in  a  conversation 
between  the  gentleman  in  Boston  and  myself. 

Q.  In  regard  to  what  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  the  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Q.  Where  did  that  arise  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  What^  about  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  getting  this  conversation  between  Mr.  Koppel 
and  this  man. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Not  at  all.  You  are  speaking  about  another  transaction. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  ;  I  am  asking  you  if  you  explained  to  Mr.  Kop- 
pel where  the  idea  came  from  that  you  were  to  give  twenty -five  per  cent. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  has  stated  dis- 
tinctly that  nothing  occurred  between  the  Pr^ident  and  himself,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly quite  unimportant  to  this  court  what  occurred  between  this  witness  and 
another  gentleman  in  Boston. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  pray  judgment  again  upon  this.  The  other  side 
Benk  to  .put  in  the  conversation  between  a  tailor  down  in  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
or  somewhere  else,  and  this  witness.  I  want  the  whole  of  that  conversation.  I 
supposed,  from  the  eminence  of  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  question,  that  the 
conversation  between  Mr.  Koppel,  the  tailor,  and  this  witness  was  put  in  for 
some  good  purpose,  and  if  it  was  I  want  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  fact  is  not  exactly  as  is  stated  by  the  learned  manager. 
In  the  privilege  of  cross-examination  the  counsel  for  the  President  asked  this 
witness  distinctly  whether  he  had  said  so  and  so  to  a  Mr.  Koppel.  The  witness 
said  that  he  had  not,  and  then  volunteered  a  statement  that  there  might  have 
been  some  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Koppel  and  himself  upon  that  sub- 
ject, or  some  misunderstanding  somewhere.  Our  inquiries  did  not  reach  or  ask 
for  or  bring  out  the  misunderstanding ;  but,  passing  that  point,  we  stand  here 
distinctly  to  say  that  everything  which  relates  to  any  conversation  or  interview 
between  the  President  and  this  witness,  whether  as  understood  or  misunder- 
stood,  has  been  gone  through,  and  the  present  point  of  inouiry  and  further  tes- 
timony is  as  to  the  ground  of  misunderstanding  between  this  witness  and  some 
interlocutor  in  Boston,  and  we  object  to  its  being  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Which  he  explained  to  Mr.  Koppel  is  the  point. 
^  Mr.  EvARTS.  That  makes  no  difference. 

"  Mr,  Manager  Butlbr.  Having  put  in  a  part  of  Mr.  Koppel's  conversation, 
whether  voluntary  or  not,  I  have  the  right  to  the  whole  of  it.  I  will  explain 
to  the  gentlemen  that  I  wish  to  show  that  the  misunderstanding  was  not  that 
the  President  said  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  to  be  given,  but  one  of  his  friends. 
There  is  where  the  misunderstanding  arose.     Do  the  gentlemen  still  object? 

Mr.  Stanbbrv  and  Mr.  Evarts.  Of  course  we  object.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  not  press  it  further.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Wood. 

FosTBR  Blodgbtt  swom  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Q.  Holding  what  office? 

A.  Postmaster. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  into  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  that  office  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1865. 

Q.  Have  you  your  commission  or  appointment  ? 

A.  I  have.  (Producing  it.)  I  took  charge  on  the  16th  day  of  September, 
1865. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  another  commission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  that  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.^    (Producing  it.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  handing  them  the 
first  commission.)  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Blodgett  from  the 
President  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  (To  the  witness.)  Is  this  your  other 
commission  T 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  "To  have  and  to  hold  for  the  term  of  four  years  from 
the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
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being  Bhall  be  pleased  sooner  to  revoke,  to  determine  tbe  eommiasioiK."     Tbis 
was  on  the  27tn  day  of  July,  1S66,  issaed  by  the  President. 

(The  commission  was  handed  to  the  couDsel  for  tbe  President) 

Q.  Were  you  suspended  from  ofSce  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  tbe  letter  of  suspension  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  hive  not  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  down  with  tbe  Committee  on  Post 
Offices. 

Q.  Among  the  records  of  tbe  Senate  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1868. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  to  see  whether  yoor  suspension  and  the  reasons 
therefor  have  been  sent  to  tbe  Senate  ? 

A.  It  has  been  reported  to  me  by  tbe  chairman  of  tbe  Post  Office  Committee 
that  it  had  not  been  sent  in. 

Q.  Can  you  learn  that  it  has  been  sent  in  ? 

A.  I  have  learned  that  it  has  not  been  sent  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  suppose  senators  can  make  this  certain  from  their 
own  records,  to  which  we  have  not  access. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Of  course,  we  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  supposed,  sir,  you  did  know  all  about  it.  (To  wit- 
ness.) Has  any  aciiou  been  taken  on  your  suspension,  except  simply  that  you 
were  suspended  ? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  ask  counsel  for  the  President  if  they  desire  to  be 
served  with  notice  to  produce  the  original  of  that  letter  i  (Handing  to  tbe  coun- 
sel a  copy  of  a  letter.) 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (having  examined  the  papers.)  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 
We  do  not  want  to  put  you  to  tbe  necessity  of  mere  formal  proof.     Head  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  read  as  follows  : 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General*s  OFPfCE, 

Wathington^  February  21,  I896. 

8IR :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  delivered  the  communicatiou  addressed  bj 
you  to  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  removing  him  from  office  of  Seoretarj  of  the  War  Depart* 
ment,  and  also  to  acknowledge  the  reoeipt  of  your  letter  of  this  dale  authorizing  and  enipow- 
ering  nie  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  I  accept  tin's  appointment  with  gratitude 
for  the  confidence  reposed  in  me,  and  will  endeavor  to  discharge  the  duties  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 
His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  instructed,  Mr.  President,  by  tbe  managers,  to 
give  notice  that  we  will  ask  of  the  Senate  to  allow  to  be  put  in  this  case  proper 
certificates  from  the  records  of  the  Senate  to  show  that  no  report  of  the  reasons 
for  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Blodgett  has  ever  been  sent  to  the  Senate,  in  conformity 
with  the  law. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Those  can  be  put  in  at  any  time. 
.  Mr.  MauHger  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir.     We  close  here. 

Mr.  Stanbrrv.  I  will  ask  the  honorable  manager  under  what  article  thia 
case  of  'Mr.  Blodgett  comes  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  In  the  final  discussion  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentlemen 
who  close  the  case  will  answer  that  question  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
learned  gentleman. 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  myself,  but  the  question  is  whether 
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we  are  to  be  put  to  tbe  trouble  of  answering  it.    That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
understand. 

The  Chief.  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  must  know  that  when 
the  Senate  has  made  an  order  for  furnishing  to  the  managers  the  certificates 
which  they  desire,  and  thej  are  presented,  the  introduction  of  them  can  then 
be  objected  to.    At  present  there  is  no  question  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  .My  question  is  to  the  gentleman  under  what  article  this  case 
of  Mr.  Blodgett  comes  1 

TheCHiBP  Justice.  The  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  state 
that  the  evidence  on  their  part,  with  the  exception  just-  indicated,  is  closed. 
Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  rose  and  said  :  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
I  aiki  here  to  speak  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  sitting  in  its  judicial 
capacity  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  state- 
ment sufficiently  characterizes  what  I  have  to  say.  Here  party  spirit,  political 
schemes,  foregone  conclusions,  outrageous  biases  can  have  no  fit  operation.  The 
Constitution  requires  that  here  should  be  a  "trial,"  and  as  in  that  trial  the  oath 
which  each  one  of  you  has  taken  is  to  adminster  "  impartial  justice  according  tx) 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,"  the  only  appeal  which  I  can  make  in  behalf  of 
the  President  is  an  appeal  to  tht*  conscience  and  the  reason  of  each  judge  who 
sits  before  me.  Upon  the  law  and  the  facts,  upon  the  judicial  merits  of  the 
case,  upon  the  duties  incumbent  on  that  high  officer  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
his  honest  endeavor  to  discharge  those  duties,  the  President  rests  his  defence. 
And  I  pray  each  one  of  you  to  listen  to  me  with  that  patience  which  belongs  to 
a  judge  for  his  own  sake,  which  I  cannot  expect  to  command  by  any  efforts  of 
mine,  while  I  open  to  you  what  that  defence  is. 

The  honorable  managers,  through  their  associate  who  has  addressed  you, 
(Mr.  Butler,)  has  informed  you  that  this  is  not  a  court,  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  this  body,  it  is  bound  by  no  law.  Upon  those  subjects  I 
shall  have  something  hereafter  to'  say.  The  honorable  manager  did  not  tt^ll 
you,  in  terms  at  least,  that  here  are  no  articles  before  you,  because  a  statement 
of  that  fact  would  be  in  substance  to  say  that  here  are  no  honorable  managers 
before  you  ;  inasmuch  as  the  only  authority  with  which  the  honorable  managers 
are  clothed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is  an  authority  to  present  here  at 
your  bar  certain  articles,  and»  within  their  limits,  conduct  this  prosecution  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  make  no  apology,  senators,  for  asking  your  close  attention  to 
these  articles,  one  after  the  other,  in  manner  and  form  as  they  are  here  presentt'd, 
to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  substantial  allegations  in  each  of 
them,  what  is  the  legal  operation  and  effect  of  those  allegations,  and  what  proof 
ia  necessary  to  be  adduced  in  order  to  sustain  them  ;  and  I  shall  begin  with 
the  first,  not  merely  because  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  arranging  these 
articles,  have  placed  that  first  in  order,  but  because  the  subject-matter  of  that 
article  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  first  eight 
articles  in  the  series,  and  enters  materially  into  two  of  the  remaining  three. 

What,  then,  is  the  substance  of  this  first  article  1  What,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
are  the  gravameniva  contained  in  it  1  There  is  a  great  deal  of  verbiage — I  do 
not  mean  by  that  unnecessary  verbiage— in  the  description  of  the  substantive 
matters  set  down  in  this  article.  Stripped  of  that  verbiage  it  amounts  exactly 
to  these  things  :  first,  that  the  order  set  out  in  the  article  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  if  executed,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  second, 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of- office  act ;  third,  that  it  was  an  inten- 
tional violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  fourth,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  fifth,  was  by  the  President  intended  to 
be  80.  Or,  to  draw  all  this  into  one  sentence  which  yet  may  be  intelligible  and 
clear  enough,  I  suppose  the  substance  of  this  first  article  is  that  the  order  for 
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the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  a  yiolation  of  the  tenme- 
of-ofHce  act,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  violation  of  the  CouBtitntioa  of  the  United 
.  States.     These  are  the  allegations  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  honorable  man- 
agers to  make  out  in  pro6f  to  snpport  that  article. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  involve  d  here  which  enters  deeply,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  into  the  first  eight  articles  in  this  scries,  and  materially  touches  two 
of  the  others ;  and  to  that  question  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court.  That  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Stanton's  case  comes  under 
the  ten ure-of  office  act.  If  it  does  not,  if  the  true  construction  and  effect  of  the 
tennre-of-office  act  when  applied,  to  the  facts  of  his  case  excludes  it,  then  it  will 
be  found  by  honomble  senators  when  they  come  to  examine  this  and  the  other 
articles  that  a  mortal  wound  has  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  that  decision.  I 
must,  therefore,  ask  your  attention  to  the  construction  and  application  of  the 
first  section  of  the  ten ure-of -office  act.  It  is,  as  senators  know,  but  dry  work ; 
it  requires  close,  careful  attention  and  reflection;  no  doubt  it  will  receive  them. 
Allow  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  read  that  section : 

That  every  person  holding  uny  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appoiuted  by  and  witli 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafler  be  appointed  to 
any  such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  bold 
snch  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  iu  a  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Then  comes  what  is  "  otherwise  provided  :** 

Provided^  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respect- 
ively for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  ajid 
for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Here  is  a  section,  then,  the  body  of  which  applies  to  all  civil  officers,  as  well 
to  those  then  in  office  as  to  those  who  should  thereafter  be  appointed.  The 
body  of  that  section  contains  a  declaration  that  every  such  officer  "  is,*'  that  is, 
if  he  is  now  in  office,  "and  shall  be,"  that  is,  if  he  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 
to  office,  entitled  to  hold  until  a  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified  in  his  place: 
That  is  the  body  of  the  section.  But  out  of  this  body  of  the  section  it  is  expli- 
citly declared  that  there  is  to  be  excepted  a  particular  class  *of  officers  "  except 
as  herein  otherwise  provided."  There  is  to  be  excepted  out  of  this  geoend 
description  of  ail  civil  officers  a  particular  class  of  officers  as  to  whom  something 
is  '*  otherwise  provided ;"  that  is,  a  different  rule  is  to  be  announced  for  them. 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that  in  the  body  of  the  section  all  officers,  as  woU 
those  then  holding  office  as  those  thereafter  to  be  appointed,  are  included.  The 
language  is :    , 

Every  person  hoMinp  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  •  *  and 
every  person  who   shall  hereatter  bo  appointed,  *  *        *  is   and   shaU  bd 

entitleo,  i&c. 

It  affects  the  present ;  it  sweeps  over  all  who  are  in  office  and  come  wiihin 
the  body  of  the  section ;  it  includes  by  its  terms  as  well  all  those  now  in  office 
as  those  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed.  But  when  you  come  to  the  proviso 
the  first  noticeable  thing  is  that  this  language  is  changed  ;  it  is  not  that  **  every 
Secretary  who  now  is,  and  hereafter  may  be,  in  office  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
that  office  "  by  a  certain  rule-  which  is  here  prescribed ;  but  the  proviso,  while 
it  fixes  a  rule  for  the  future  only,  makes  no  declaration  of  the  present  right  of 
one  of  this  class  of  officere,  and  the  question  whether  any  particular  Secretary 
comes  within  that  rule  depends  on  another  question,  whether  his  case  cornea 
within  the  description  contained  in  the  proviso.  There  is  no  language  which 
expressly  brings  him  within  the  proviso  ;  there  is  no  express  declaration,  as  ia 
the  body  of  the  section,  that  "  he  is,  and  hereafier  shall  be,  entitled  "  merely 
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because  he  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law- 
There  is  nothing  to  bring  him  within  the  proviso,  I  repeat,  unless  the  descrip- 
tion which  tha  proviso  contains  applies  to  and  includes  his  case.  Now,  let  us 
see  if  it  does : 

That  tbe  Secretaries  of  State,  drc,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  daring  the 
term  of  the  President  bj  whom  tbej  nay  have  been  appointed. 

The  first  inquiry  which  arises  on  this  language  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ''for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President."  Mr.  Stanton,  as  appears  hjr 
the  commission  which  has  been  put  into  the  case  by  the  honorable  managers, 
was'  appointed  in  January,  1862,  during  the  first  term  of  President  Lincoln. 
Are  these  words  **  during  the  term  of  the  President,*'  applicable  to  Mr.  Stanton's 
case  ?  That  depends  upon  whether  an  expounder  of  tins  law  judicially,  who 
finds  set  down  in  it  as  a  part  of  the  descriptive  words  "  during  the  term  of  the 
President,"  has  any  right  to  add  ''and  any  other  term  for  which  he  may  after- 
ward be  elected."  By  what  authority  short  of  legislative  power  can  those 
words  be  put  into  the  statute  so  that  '*  dunng  the  term  of  the  President"  shall 
be  held  to  mean  *'  and  any  other  term  or  terms  for  which  the  President  may  be 
elected  ?  "  I  respectfully  submit  no  such  judicial  interpretation  can  be  put  on 
the  words. 

Then,  if  you  please,  take  the  next  step.  "During  the  term  of  the  President 
by  whom  he  was  appointed."  At  the  time  when  this  order  was  issued  for  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  he  holding  "during  the  term  of  tlie  President  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  ?  "  The  honorable  managers  say  yes,  because,  as  they 
say,  Mr.  Johnson  is  merely  serving  out  the  residue  of  Mr.  Liocoln's  term.  But 
is  that  so  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  ?  I  pray 
you  to  allow  me  to  read  two  clauses  which  are  applicable  to  this  question  The 
first  is  the  first  section  of  the  second  article : 

Tbe  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  daring^  the  term  of  your  years,  and,  together  with  the  Yice-Preaideut, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  he  elected  as  follows. 

There  is  a  declaration  that  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  is  each 
respectively  to  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years;  but  that  does  not  stand 
alone ;  here  is  its  qualification : 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the.  powers  and  duties  of  tbe  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

So  that,  although  the  President,  like  the  Vice-President,  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  each  is  elected  for  the  same  term,  the  President  is  not  to  hold 
his  office  absolutely  during  four  years.  The  limit  of  four  years  is  not  an  abso- 
lute limit.  Death  is  a  limit.  A  "  conditional  limitation,"  as  the  lawyers  call  it, 
is  imposed  on  his  tenure  of  office.  And  when,  according  to  this  second  passage 
which  I  have  read,  the  President  dies,  his  term  of  four  years  for  which  he  was 
elected,  and  during  which  he  was  to  hold,  provided  he  should  so  long  live,  ter- 
minates, and  the  office  devolves  on  the  Vice-President.  For  what  period  of  time  1 
For  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  Vice-President  was  elected.  And 
there  is  no  more  propriety,  under  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uuited  States,  in  calling  the  time  during  which  Mr.  Johnson  holds  the  office  of 
President  after  it  was  devolved  upon  him  a  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term,  than 
there  would  be  propriety  in  saying  that  one  sovereign  who  succeeded  to  another 
sovereign  by  death  holds  a  part  of  his  predecessor's  term.  The  term  assigned 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  the  Constitution  was  conditionally  assigned  to  him.  It  was 
to  last  four  years,  if  not  sooner  ended  ;  but  if  sooner  ended  by  his  death,  then 
the  office  was  devolved  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  term  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  hold  the  office  then  began. 

I  submit,  then,  that  upon  this  language  of  the  act  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
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Stanton'd  cane  cannot  be  considered  as  within  it  This  law,  however,  aa  9eM- 
tors  very  well  know,  had  a  purpose;  there  was  a  practical  object  in  theTievif 
C'ongress ;  and,  however  clear  it  might  seem  that  the  language  of  the  law  whz 
applied  to  Mr.  Stanton's  case  would  exclude  that  case,  however  clear  that  mijsit 
seem  on  the  mere  words  of  the  law,  if  the  purpose  of  the  law  could  be  disceme-d  I 
and  that  purpose  plainly  required  a  different  interpretation,  that  different  inter- 
pretation should  be  given.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  in  view  was 
one  requiring  that  interpretation  to  which  I  have  been  drawing  yonr  attentioeu 
then  it  greatly  strengthens  the  argument ;  because  not  only  the  langnage  of  the 
act  itself,  but  the  practical  object  which  the  legislature  had  in  view  in  using  thai 
language,  demands  that  interpretation. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  dispute  concerning  what  that  purpose  was,  as  I  suppose. 
Here  is  a  peculiar  class  of  officers  singled  out  from  all  others  and  brought  within 
this  provision.  Why  is  this  1  It  is  because  the  Constitution  has  provided  thai 
these  principal  officers  in  the  several  executive  departments  may  be  called  upcs  1 
by  the  President  for  advice  "  respecting" — for  that  is  the  language  of  the  Cod- 
stitution — "their  several  duties" — ^not,  as  I  read  the  Constitution,  that  he  nmv 
call  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  advice  concerning  questions  arising  in  the 
Department  of  War.  He  may  call  upon  him  for  advice  concerning  qaestions 
which  are  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  President,  as  well  as  questions  which  belong 
only  to  the  Department  of  War.  Allow  me  to  read  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  see  if  this  be  not  its  true  interpretation.  The  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  that — 

He  [the  President]  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

As  I  read  it.  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  offices  of  these  principal  officers, 
or  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  President  himself.  At  all  events,  such  was  the 
practical  interpretation  put  upon  the  Constitution  from  the  'beginning  of  the 
government ;  and  every  gentleman  who  listens  to  me  who  is  familiar,  as  yon  all 
are,  with  the  political  history  of  the  country,  knows  that  from  an  early  period 
of  the  administration  of  General  Washington.,  his  Secretaries  were  called  upon 
for  advice  concerning  matters  not  within  their  respective  departments,  and  so 
the  practice  has  continued  from  that  time  to  this.  This  is  one  thing  which  di^ 
tiuguishes  this  class  of  officers  from  any  other  embraced  within  the  body  of  the 
law. 

But  there  is  another.  The  Constitution  undoubtedly  contemplated  that  there 
should  be  executive  departments  created,  the  heads  of  which  were  to  assist  the 
President  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  as  well  as  by.their  advice.  They 
were  to  be  the  hands  and  the  voice  of  the  President ;  and  accordingly  that  has 
been  so  practiced  from  the  beginning,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress  has  been 
framed  on  this  assumption  in  the  organization  of  the  departments,  and  emphat- 
ically in  the  act  which  constituted  the  Department  of  War.  That  provides,  as 
senators  well  remember,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  to  dis- 
charge such  duties  of  a  general  description  there  given  as  shall  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  President,  and  that  he  is  to  perform  them  uuder  the  President's 
instructions  and  directions. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  other  Secretaries,  the  Post- 
master General,  and  the  Attorney  jSeneral,  are  deemed  to  be  the  assistants  of 
the  President  in  the  performance  of  his  great  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  ;  that  they  speak  for  and  act  for  him.  Now,  do  not  these 
two  views  furnish  the  re»son8  why  this  class  of  officers  was  excepted  out  of 
the  law  ?  They  were  to  be  the  advisers  of  the  President;  they  were  to  be  the 
immediate  confidential  assistants  of  the  President,  for  whom  he  was  to  be  reKpou- 
sible,  but  in  whom  he  was  expected  to  repose  a  great  amount  of  trubt  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  this  act  has  connected  the  tenure  of  office  of 
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trliese  Secretaries  to  wbich  it  applies  with  the  President  by  whom  they  were 
Btppointed.     It  sajs,  in  the  description  which  the  act  gives  of  the  future  tennre 
of  office  of  SecretarieSt  that  a  controlling  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the-^fact  that  the 
Secretary  whose  tennre  is  to  be  regulated  was  appointed  by  some  particular 
President ;  and  during  the  term  of  that  President  he  shall  continue  to  hold  his 
office  ;  but  as  for  Secretaries  who  are  in  office,  uot  appointed  by  the  President, 
ive  have  nothing  to  say  ;  we  leave  them  as  they  heretofore  have  been.     I  submit 
to  senators  that  this  is  the  natural,  and,  having  regard  to  the  character  of  these 
officers,  the  necessary  conclusion,  that  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  a  Secretary  here 
described  is  a  tenure  during  the  term  of  service  of  the  President  by  whom  he 
iivas  appointed  ;  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  compel  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  in  office  a  Secretary  not  appointed  by  himself 
We  have,  however,  fortunately,  not  only  the  means  of  interpreting  this  law 
-which  I  have  alluded  to,  namely,  the  language  of  the  act,  the  evident  character 
and  purpose  of  the  act,  but  we  have  decisive  evidence  of  what  was  intended 
and  understood  to  be  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  law  in  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  when  it  was  passed.     In  order  to  mak^  this  more  apparent, 
and  its  just  weight  more  evident,  allow  me  to  state  what  is  very  familiar,  no 
doubt,  to  senators,  but  which  I  wish  to  recall  to  their  minds,  the  history  of  this 
proviso,  this  exception. 

The  bill,  as  senators  will  recollect,  originally  excluded  these  officers  altogether. 
It  made  no  attempt — ^indeed,  it  rejected  all  attempts  to  prescribe  a  tenure  of 
office  for  them  as  inappropriate  to  the  necessities  of  the  government.     So  the 
bill  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives.     It  was  there  amended  by  putting 
the  Secretaries  on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  civil  officers  appointed  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and,  thus  amended,  came  back  to  this  body. 
This  body  disagreed  to  the  amendment.    Thereupon  a  committee  of  conference 
was  appointed,  and  that  committee,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  had  for  its  chair- 
man Hon.  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  and  on. the  part  of  this  body  Hon.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  Oregon,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio.     The  committee  of  confer- 
ence came  to  an  agreement  to  alter  the  bill  by  striking  these  Secretaries  out  of 
the  body  of  the  bill  and  inserting  them  in  the  proviso  containing  the  matter 
now  under  consideration.     Of  course  when  this  report  was  made  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  this  body,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  committee  charged 
with  looking  after  its  intentions  and  estimates  of  the  public  necessities  in  refer- 
ence to  that  conference — it  was  expected  that  they  would  explain  what  had 
been  agreed  to,  with  a  view  that  the  body  itself,  thus  understanding  what  had 
been  agreed  to  be  done,' could  proceed  to  act  intelligently  on  the  matter. 

Now,  I  wish  to  read* to  the  Senate  the  explanation  given  by  Hon.  Mr.  Schenck, 
the  chairman  of  this  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House,  when  he  made  his 
report  to  the  House  concerning  this  proviso.  Af^r  the  reading  of  the  report, 
Mr.  Schenck  said : 

I  propose  to  demand  the  previous  question  upon  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference.  Bat  berore  doing  so,  I  will  explain  to  the  House  the  condition 
of  the  bill,  and  the  decision  of  the  conference  committee  upon  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
by  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  it  was  provided  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  should 
be  required  in  all  removals  from  office,  except  in  the  case  of  the  heads  of  departments.  The 
House  amended  the  bill  of  the  Senate  so  as  to  extend  this  requirement  to  the  heads  of  depait- 
ments  as  well  as  to  other  officers. 

The  committee  of  conference  have  agreed  that  the  Senate  shall  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
House.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  would  compel  the  President  to  keep  aroun<f  him  heads  of 
departments  until  the  end  of  his  term,  who  would  hold  over  to  another  term,  a  compromise 
was  made  by  which  a  further  amendment  is  added  to  this  portion  of  the  bill,  so  that  the  term 
of  office  of  the  heads  of  departments  shall  expire  with  the  term  of  the  President  who  appointed 
them,  allowing  those  heaas  of  departments  one  month  longer,  in  which,  in  case  of  death  or 
otherwise,  other  heads  of  departments  can  be  named.  This  is  the  whole  effect  of  the  propo- 
sition reported  by  the  committee  of  conference ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  acceptance  by  the  Senate 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  House.  (Congressional  Globe,  thirty-ninth  Congress,  second 
session,  p.  1340.) 
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Then  a  question  was  asked »  whether  it  would  be  necessajy  that  the  Senate 
should  coucur  ia  all  other  appointments,  &c. ;  in  reply  to  which  Mr.  ScheiH^ 
said : 

That  is  the  case.    But  their  terms  of  office — 

That  is,  the  Secretaries'  terms  of  office — 

are  limited^  as  they  are  Dot  now  limited  by  law,  so  that  they  expire  with  the  term  of  service 
of  the  President  who  appoints  tliem.  and  oue  month  after,  in  ease  of  death  or  other  acciden;, 
until  others  can  be  substituted  for  them  by  the  incomiugr  President.    (Jbid.) 

Allow  me  to  repeat  that  senteuce  : 

They  expire  with  the  term  of  service  of  the  President  who  appoints  them,  and  one  month 
after,  in  cas:e  of  death  or  other  accident. 

In  this  body,  on  the  report  being  made,  the  chairman,  Hon.  Mr.  Williams, 
made  an  explanation.  That  explanation  was,  in  substance,  the  same  as  that 
made  by  Mr.  Schenck  in  the  House,  and  thereupon  a  considerable  debate 
sprang  up,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  House,  for  this  explanation  of  Mr. 
8cheuck  was  accepted  by  the  House  as  correct,  and  unquestionablj'  was  acted 
upon  by  the  House  as  giving  the  true  sense,  meaning,  and  effect  of  this  bill 
111  this  body,  as  I  have  said,  a  considerable  debate  sprang  up.  It  would  take 
too  much  of  your  time  and  too  much  of  my  strength  to  undertake  to  read  this 
debate,  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  it  which  I  can  select  so  as  to  present  it 
fairly  and  intelligibly  without  reading  the  accompanying  parts ;  bnt  I  think 
the  whole  of  it  may  fairly  be  summed  up  in  this  statement :  that  it  was  charged 
by  one  of  the  honorable  senators  from  Wisconsin  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  favored  this  bill  to  keep  in  office  Mr.  Stanton  and  ceriain  other  Sec- 
retaries. That  was  directly  met  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  conference,  by  this  statement : 

I  do  not  nnderstand  the  logic  of  the  senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  first  attributes  a  por- 
pove  to  the  committee  of  conference  which  I  say  is  nut  true.  I  say  that  the  Senate  have  not 
loirislated  with  a  view  to  any  persons  or  any  President,  and  therefore  he  conmicncses  by 
asserting  what  is  not  true.  We  do  not  legislate  in  order  to  keep  in  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  State. — Ibid.,  p.  J5I6. 

Then  a  conversation  arose  between  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  and 

another  honorable  senator,  and  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  continued  thus: 

That  the  Senate  had  no  such  purpose  is  shown  by  its  vote  twice  to  make  this  exception. 
That  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  present  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  langaage 
is  so  framed  as  not  to  apply  to  the  present  President.  The  senator  shows  that  himself,  and 
argues  truly  that  it  would  not  prevent  the  present  President  from  removing  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  if  I  supposed  that  either 
of  these  gentlemen  was  so'  wanting  in  manhood,  in  honor,  as  Xo  hold  his  place  afWr  the 
politest  intimation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  I  certainly,  as  a  senator,  would  consent  to  his  removal  at  any  time,  and  so  woold 
we  all. — Ibid.,  p.  15J6. 

I  rt'ad  this,  senators,  not  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  an  individual  senator 
concerning  the  meaning  of  a  law  which  was  under  discussion  and  was  aboat  to 
pass  into  legislation.  1  read  it  as  the  report;  for  it  is  that  in  effect — the  expla- 
nation, rather,  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  appointed  by  this 
body  to  see  whether  this  body  could  agree  with  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
in  the  frame  of  this  bill,  which  committee  came  back  here  with  a  report  that  a 
certain  alteration  had  been  made  and  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence, and  that  its  effect  was  what  is  above  stated.  And  now  I  ask  the  Senate, 
looking  at  the  language  of  this'  law,  looking  at  its  purpose,  looking  at  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  passed,  the  meaning  thus  attached  to  it  by  each 
of  the  bodies  which  consented  to  it,  whether  it  is  possible  to  hold  that  Mr. 
Stanton's  cftise  is  within  the  scope  of  that  tenure-of-office  act  ?  I  submit  it  is 
not  possible. 

I  now  return  to  the  allegations  in  this  first  article ;  and  the  first  allegation,  as 
senators  will  remember,  is  that  the  issuing  of  the  order  which  is  set  out  in  the 
article  was  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of  office  act.    It  is  perfectly  clear  that  is 
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not  tme.  The  tennre-of-office  act  ia  the  sixth  section  enacts  "  that  every  remoyalt 
appointment,  or  employment,  made,  had,  or  exercised,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,'*  &c.,.  shall  he  deemed  a  high  misdemeanor.  '*  Every  removal  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act."  In  the  first  place  no  removal  has  taken 
place.  They  set  out  an  order.  If  Mr.  Stanton  had  oheyed  that  order  there 
Avould  have  been  a  removal ;  but,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Stanton  disobeyed  that  order, 
there  was  no  removal.  So  it  is  quite  clear  that,  looking  to  this  sixth  section  of 
the  act,  they  have  made  out  no  case  of  a  removal  within  its  terms ;  and,  there- 
fore, no  case  of  violation  of  the  act  by  a  removal.  But  it  must  not  only  be  a 
removal,  it  must  be  **  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;"  and,  therefore,  if 
you  could  hold  the  order  to  be  in  effect  a  removal,  unless  Mr.  Stanton's  case  was 
withfn  this  act,  unless  this  act  gave  Mr.  Slaaton  a  tenure  of  office  and  protected 
it,  of  course  the  removal,  even  if  it  had  been  actual  instead  of  attempted  merely, 
iv-ould  not  have  been  *'  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,'*  for  the  act  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

But  this  article,  as  senators  will  perceive  on  looking  at  it,  does  not  allege 
Bimply  that  the  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  violation  of  the 
tenarc-of-office  act.  The  honorable  House  of  Representatives  have  not,  by  this 
article,  attempted  to  erect  a  mistake  into  a  crime.  I  have  been  arguing  to  you 
at  considerable  length,  no  doubt  trying  your  patience  thereby,  the  construction 
of  that  tenure-of-otBce  law.  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  its  construction  ought 
to  be.  Senators,  more  or  less  of  them  who  have  listened  to  roe,  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  its  construction,  but  I  think  they  will  in  all  candor  admit  that 
there  is  a  question  of  construction  ;  theije  is  a  question  of  what  the  meaning  of 
this  law  was;  a  question  whether  it  was  applicable  to  Mr.  Stanton's  case;  a  very 
honest  and  solid  question  which  any  man  could  entertain,  and  therefore  I  repeat 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  honorable  House  of  Representatives  have  nut, 
by  this  article,  endeavored  to  charge  the  President  with  a  high  misdemeanor 
because  he  had  been  honestly  mistaken  in  construing  that  law.  They  go  further 
and  take  the  necessary  step.  They  charge  him  with  intentionally  misconstruing 
it ;  they  say,  '*  Which  order  was  unlawfully  issued  with  intention  then  and  there 
to  violate  said  act."  So  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  substance  of  this  article, 
without  which  it  was  not  designed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  stand 
and  cannot  stand,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  show  that  the  President  wilfully 
misconstrued  this  law;  that  having  reason  to  believe,  and  actually  believing, 
after  the  use  of  due  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Stanton's  case  was  within  the  law,  he  acted 
as  if  it  was  not  within  the  law.     That  is  the  substance  gf  the  charge. 

What  of  the  proof  in  support  of  that  allegation  offered  by  the  honorable 
managers  ?  Senators  must  undoubtedly  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  many  other  executive  offices,  and 
to  some  extent  legislative  offices,  call  upon  those  who  hold  them  for  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  and  skill  in  the  construction  and  application  of  laws.  It  is 
true  that  the  strictly  judicial  power  of  the  country,  technically  speaking,  is 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  from  time  to 
time  have  established  or  may  establish.  But  there  is  a  great  mass  of  work  to 
be  performed  by  executive  officers  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duties,  which  is  of 
a  judicial  character.  Take,  for  instance,  all  that  is  done  in  the  auditing  of 
accounts ;  that  is  judicial  whether  it  be  done  by  an  auditor  or  a  comptroller,  or 
whether  it  be  done  by  a  chancellor;  and  the  work  has  the  same  character 
whether  done  by  one  or  by  the  other.  They  must  construe  and  apply  the  laws; 
they  must  investigate  and  ascertain  facts ;  they  must  come  to  some  results,  com- 
pounded of  the  law  and  of  the  facts. 

Now,  this  class  of  duties  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  to  perform.' 
A  ease  is  brought  before  him,  which,  in  his  judgment,  calls  for  action;  his  first 
inquiry  must  be,  Y/hat  is  the  law  on  the  subject  ?  He  encounters,  among  other 
things,  this  tenure-ofoffice  law  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry.     His  first  duty  ia 
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to  confitrae  that  law ;  to  see  whether  it  applies  to  the  case  ;  to  use,  of  course*  ib 
doing  so,  all  those  means  and  appliances  which  the  Constitution  and  the  kws 
of  the  country  have  put  into  his  hands  to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  correct  deci- 
sion.  But  after  all  he  must  decide  in  order  either  to  act  or  to  refrain  from  aclioo. 

That  process  the  President  in  this  case  was  obliged  to  go  through,  and  did  go 
through ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not 
within  this  law.  He  came  to  that  conclusion,  not  merely  by  an  examination  fA 
this  law  himself,  but  by  resorting  to  the  advice  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  country,  enable  him  to  call  for  to  assist  him  in  coming  to  a  correct  oonclu- 
sion.  Having  done  so,  are  the  Senate  prepared  to  say  that  the  conclusion  he 
reached  must  have  been  a  wilful  misconstruciion — so  wilful,  so  wrong,  that  it 
can  justly  and  properly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  prosecution,  effectively  be 
termed  a  high  misdemeanor  ?  How  does  the  law  read  ?  What  are  its  purposes 
and  objects  ?  How  was  it  understood  here  at  the  time  when  it  was  passed  2 
How  is  it  possible  for  this  body  to  convict  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  for  construing' a  law  as  those  who  made  it  construed  it 
at  the  time  when  it  was  made  ? 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  thus  far  no  great  advance  has  been  made  toward 
the  conclusion  either  that  the  allegation  in  this  article  that  this  order  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  tenure-of-office  act  is  true,  or  that  there  was  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  President  thus  to  violate  it.  And  although  we  have  not  yet  gone  over  all 
the  allegations  in  this  article,  we  have  met  its  **  head  and  front,"  and  what 
remains  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  but  incidental  and  circumstantial,  and  not 
the  principal  subject.  If  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  within  this  act*  if  he  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  at  the  pleasureof  President  John- 
son as  he  held  it  at  the  pleasure  of  President  Lincoln,  if  he  was  bound  hy  law 
to  obey  that  order  which  was  given  to  him,  and  quit  the  place  instead  of  being 
sustained  by  law  in  resisting  that  order,  I  think  the  honorable  managers  will 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  construct  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  this  article 
anything  which  will  amount  to  a  high  misdemeanor.  What  are  they  I  They 
are,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  President  did  violate,  and  intended  to  violate,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  giving  this  order.  Why  1  They  say,  as  I 
understand  it,  because  the  order  of  removal  was  made  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate ;  that  for  that  reason  the  order  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  desire  to  be  understood  on  this  subject.  If  I  can  make  my  own  ideas  of 
it  plain,  I  think  nothing  is  left  of  this  allegation.  In  the  first  place,  the  case, 
as  senators  will  observe,  which  is  now  under  consideration,  is  the  case  of  a 
Secretary  of  War  holding  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  by  the  terms  of 
his  commission ;  holding  under  the  act  of  1789,  which  created  that  department, 
which,  although  it  does  not  affect  to  confer  on  the  President  the  power  to  remove 
the  Secretary,  does  clearly  imply  that  he  has  that  power  by  making  a  provision 
for  what  shall  happen  in  case  he  exercises  it.  That  is  the  case  which  ia  under 
cppsideration,  and  the  question  is  this  :  Whether  under  the  law  of  178D  and  the 
tenure  of  office  created  by  that  law,  designedly  created  by  that  law,  after  the  gpreat 
debate  of  1789,  and  whether  under  a  commission  which  conforms  to  it,  holding 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  the  President  could  remove  such  a  Secretary 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  Why  not  ?  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  it.  The  Constitution  has  made 
two  distinct  provisions  for  filling  offices.  One  is  by  nomination  to  the  Senate 
and  confirmation  by  them  and  a  commission  by  the  President  upon  that  confirma- 
tion ;  the  other  is  by  commissioning  an  officer  when  a  -  vacancy  happens  daring 
the  recess  of  the  Senate.  But  the  question  now  before  you  is  not  a  question 
how  vacancies  shall  be  filled;  that  the  Constitution  has  thus  provided  for^  it  is 
a  question  how  they  may  be  created,  and  when  they  may  be  created — a  totally 
distinct  question. 
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Whatever  may  be  thonght  of  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  upon 
the  great  debate  in  1789  concerning  the  tenure  of  office,  or  concerning  the  power 
of  removal  from  office,  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  question  that  a  conclusion  was 
arrived  at ;  and  that  conclusion  was  that  the  Constitution  had  lodged  with  the 
President  the  power  of  removal  from  office  independently  of  the  Senate.  This 
may  be  a  decision  proper  to  be  reversed  ;  it  may  have  been  now  reversed ;  of 
that  I  say  nothing  at  present ;  but  that  it  was  made,  and  that  the  legislation  of 
Congress  of  1789  and  so  on  down  during  the  whole  period  of  legislation  to  1867 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  express  or  implied,  that  that  decision  had  been 
made,  nobody  who  understands  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  the  country  will 
deny. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  what  this  decision  was.  It  was  that  the  Constitution 
had  lodged  this  power  in  the  President ;  that  he  alone  was  to  exercise  it ;  that 
the  Senate  had  not  and  could  not  have  any  control  whatever  over  it.  If  that 
be  so,  of  what  materiality  is  it  whether  the  Senate  is  in  session  or  not  ?  If  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session,  and  the  Presideut'has  this  power,  a  vacancy  is  created, 
and  the  Constitution  has  made  provision  for  filling  that  vacancy  by  commission 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
then  the  Constitution  has  made  provision  for  filling  a  vacancy  which  is  created 
by  a  nomination  to  the  Senate ;  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  as  I  am  presently 
going  to  show  you  somewhat  in  detail,  have  made  provisions  for  filling  it  ad 
interim  without  any  nomination,  if  the  President  is  not  prepared  to  make  a 
nomination  at  the  moment  when  he  finds  the  public  service  requires  the  removal 
of  an  officer.  So  that  if  this  be  a  case  within  the  scope  of  the  decision  made 
by  Congress  in  1789,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  legislation  which  followed 
upon  that  decision,  it  is  a  case  where,  either  by  force  of  the  Constitution  the 
President  had  the  power  of  removal  without  consulting  the  Senate,  or  else  the 
legislation  of  Congress  had  given  it  to  him  ;  and  either  way  neither  the  Con- 
stitution nor  the  legislation  of  Congress  had  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  con- 
sult the  Senate  on  the  subject. 

I  submit,  then,  that  if  yon  look  at  this  matter  of  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  just 
as  it  stands  on  the  decision  in  1789,  or  on  the  legislation  of  Congress  following 
upon  that  decision,  and  in  accordance  with  which  are  the  terms  of  the  commis- 
sion under  which  Mr.  Stanton  held  office,  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion, 
without  any  further  evidence  on  the  subject,  that  the  Senate  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  either  to  advise  for  it  or  to  advise 
against  it ;  that  it  came  either  under  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  it  had  been  interpreted  in  1789,  or  it  came  under  the  grant  made 
by  the  legislature  to  the  President  in  regard  to  all  those  secretaries  not  included 
within  the  tenure-of-office  bill.  This,  however,  does  not  rest  simply  upon  this 
application  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  legislation  of  Congress.  There  has 
been,  and  we  shall  bring  it  before  you,  a  practice  by  the  government,  going  back 
to  a  very  early  day,  and  coming  down  to  a  recent  period,  for  the  President  to 
make  removals  from  office  when  the  case  called  for  them,  without  regard  to  tl^ 
fact  whether  the  Senate  was  in  session  or  not.  I'he  instances,  of  course,  would 
not  be  numerous.  If  the  Senate  was  in  session  the  President  would  send  a 
nomination  to  the  Senate  saying,  "  A  B,  in  place  of  C  D,  removed ;"  but  then 
there  were  occasions,  not  frequent,  I  agree,  but  there  were  occasions,  as  you  will 
see  might  naturally  happen,  when  the  President,  perhaps,  had  not  had  time  to 
select  a  person  whom  he  would  nominate,  and  when  he  could  not  trust  the  officer 
then  in  possession  of  the  office  to  continue  in  it,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him 
by  a  special  order  to  remove  him  from  the  office  wholly  independent  of  any 
nomination  sent  in  to  the  Senate.  Let  me  bring  before  your  consideration  for  a 
moment  a  very  striking  case  which  happened  recently  enough  to  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  you.    We  were  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war ;  the  War 
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Department  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  dislojal  and  unfaitbfal  to  hi* 
trust.  Uis  chief  clerk,  who  on  hie  removal  or  resignation  would  come  into  the 
place,  was  belived  to  be  in  the  same  category  with  his  master.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  to  Mr.  Flojd,  "  I  mast 
have  possession  of  this  office ;"  and  Mr.  Floyd  had  too  much  good  sense  or 
good  manners,  or  something  else,  to  do  anything  but  resign,  and  instantly  the 
President  put  into  the  place  General  Holt,  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  without  tlue  delay  of  an  hour.  It  was  a  time  when  a  delay 
of  twenty-four  hours  might  have  been  of  vast  practical  consequence  to  the 
country.  There  are  classes  of  cases  arising  in  all  the  departments  of  that 
character  followed  by  that  action,  and  we  shall  bring  before  you  evidence  show- 
ing what  those  cases  have  been,  so  that  it  will  appear  that  so  long  as  officere 
held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  wholly  independent  of  the  advice 
which  he  might  receive  in  regard  to  their  removal  from  the  Senate,  bo  long, 
whenever  there  was  an  occasion,  the  President  used  the  power,  whether  the 
Senate  was  in  session  or  not. 

I  have  now  gone  over,  senators,  the  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
applicable  to  the  tenure-of-office  bill,  and  to  this  allegation  which  is  made  that 
the  President  knowingly  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  office  while  the  Senate  ^vas  in 
session ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  President  feel  that  it  is  not  essential  to  hU 
vindication  from  this  charge  to  go  further  upon  this  subject.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  broader  view  upon  this  matter,  which  is  an  actual  part  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  President  it  should  be  brought  before  you,  that  I  now  pro- 
pose to  open  to  your  consideration. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.  It  also  requires  of  him,  as  a  qualification  for  his  office,  to 
swear  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  the  laws,  and  that,  to  the  beat  of  his 
ability,  he  will  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  suppose  every  one  will  agree  that  so  long  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  good  faith,  is  endeavoring  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully  executed,  and  in  good  faith,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  preserving, 
protecting,  and  defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although  he 
may  be  making  mistakes,  he  is  not  committing  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

In  the  execution  of  these  duties,  the  President  found,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
not  my  province  at  this  time  to  enter  upon,  but  which  will  be  exhibited  to  you 
hereafter,  that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  to  hold  the 
office  of  one  of  his  advisers,  and  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct  in  the  man- 
ner he  was  required  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  be  responsible,  any  longer. 
This  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Stantion,  and  did  not  produce  the  effect  which, 
according  to  the  general  judgment  of  well-informed  men,  such  intimations 
usually  produce.  Thereupon  the  President  first  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  and 
reported  that  to  the  Senate.  Certain  proceedings  took  place  which  will  be 
adverted  to  more  particularly  presently.  They  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
Sta*nton  to  the  occupation  by  him  of  this  office.  Then  it  became  necessary  for 
the  President  to  consider,  first,  whether  this  tenure-of  office  law  applied  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  secondly,  if  it  did  apply  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
whether  the  law  itself  was  the  law  of  the  land,  or  was  merely  inoperative 
because  it  exceeded  the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  asserted  to  be  the  civil  and  moral  duty  of  all  men 
to  obey  those  laws  which  have  been  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  legislation 
until  they  shall  have  been  decreed  by  judicial  authority  not  to  be  binding;  but 
this  is  too  broad  a  statment  of  the  civil  and  moral  duty  incumbent  either  upon 
private  citizens  or  public  officers.  If  this  is  the  measure  of  duty  there  never 
could  be  a  judicial  decision  that  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only  by  disregarding  a  law  that  any  question  can  be  raised  judicially  tinder  it. 
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I  submit  {b  senators  that  not  only  is  there  no  such  rule  of  civil  or  moral  dutj,  but 
that  it  may  be  and  has  been  a  high  and  patriotic  duty  of  a  citizen  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  law  is  within  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  Will  any  man 
question  the  patriotism  or  the  propriety  of  John  Hampden's  act  when  he  brought 
the  question  whether  *'  ship  money  "  was  within  the  Constitution  of  England 
before  the  courts  of  England?  Not  only  is  there  no  such  rule  incumbent  upon 
private  citizens  which  forbids  them  to  raise  such  questions,  but,  let  me  repeat, 
there  may  be,  as  there  not  unfrequently  have  been,  instances  in  which  the  highest 
patriotism  and  the  purest  civil  and  moral  duty  require  it  to  be  done.  Let  me 
ask  any  of  you,  if  you  were  a  trustee  for  the  rights  of  third  persons,  and  those 
rights  of  third  persons,  which  they  could  not  defend  themselves  by  reason,  per* 
haps,  of  sex  or  age,  should  be  attacked  by  an  unconstitutional  law,  should  yon 
not  deem  it  to  be  your  sacred  duty  to  resist  it  and  have  the  question  tried  ?  And 
if  a  private  trustee  may  be  subject  to  such  a  duty,  and  impelled  by  it  to  such 
action,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  that  he  who  is  a  trustee  for  the  people  of 
powers  confided  to  him  for  their  protection,  for  their  security,  for  their  benefit, 
may  not  in  that  character  of  trustee  defend  what  has  thus  been  confided  to  him  ? 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  intending  to 
advance  upon  or  occupy  any  extreme  ground,  because  no  such  extreme  ground 
has  been  advanced  upon  or  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  When  a  law  has  been 
passed  through  the  forms  of  legislation,  either  with  his  assent  or  without  his 
assent,  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  that  law  is' faithfully  executed  so  long  as  nothing' 
is  T^nired  of  him  but  ministerial  action.  He  is  not  to  erect  himself  into 'a 
judicial  court  and  decide  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  therefore  he 
will  not  execute  it ;  for,  if  that  were  done,  manifestly  there  never  could  be  a 
judicial  decision.  He  would  not  only  veto  a  law,  but  he  would  refuse  all  action 
under  the  law  after  it  had  been  passed,  and  thus  prevent  any  judicial  decision 
from  being  made.  He  asserts  no  such  power.  He  has  no  such  idea  of  his  duty. 
His  idea  of  his  duty  is,  that  if  a  law  is  passed  over  his  veto  which  he  believes 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  law  afiPects  the  interests  of  third  persons,  those 
whose  interests  are  affected  must  take  care  of  them,  vindicate  them,  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  them,  if  they  should  be  so  advised.  If  such  a  law  affects  the 
general  and  public  interests  of  the  people,  the  people  must  take  care  at  the  polls 
that  it  is  remedied  in  a  constitutional  way. 

But  when,  senators,  a  question  arises  whether  a  particular  law  has  cut  off  a 
power  confided  to  him  by  the  people,  through  the  Constitution,  and  he  alone 
can  raise  that  question,  and  he  alone  can  cause  a  judicial  decision  to  come  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  government  to  say  which  of  them  is  right,  and  after 
due  deliberation,  with  the  advice  of  those  who  are  his  proper  advisers,  he  settles 
down  firmly  upon  the  opinion  that  such  is  the  character  of  the  law,  it  remains 
to  be  decided  by  you  whether  there  is  any  violation  of  his  duty  when  he  takes 
the  needful  steps  to  raise  that  question  and  have  it  peacefully  decided. 

Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ?  Suppose  a  law  should  provide  that  th% 
President  of  the  United  States  should  not  make  a  treaty  with  England  or  with 
any  other  country*  It  would  be  a  plain  infraction  of  his  constitutional  power, 
and  if  an  occasion  arose  when  such  a  treaty  was  in  his  judgment  expedient  and 
necessary  it  would  be  his  duty  to  make  it ;  and  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
declared  to  be  a  high  misdemeanor  if  he  made  it  would  no  more  relieve  him  from 
the  responsibility  of  acting  through  the  fear  of  that  law  than  he  would  be  relieved' 
of  that  responsibility  by  a  bribe  not  to  act. 

Suppose  a  law  that  he  shall  not  be  Commander-in-chief  in  part  or  in  vrhole — 
a  plain  case,  I  will  suppose,  of  an  infraction  of  that  provision  of  the  Constitu^ 
tion  which  has  confided  to  him  that  command ;  the  Constitution  intending  that* 
the  head  of  all  the  military  power  of  the  country  should  be  a  civil  magistrate,  to 
the  end  that  the  law  may  always  be  superior  to  arms.     Suppose  hs  should  resist 
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a  statute  of  that  kind  in  the  manner  I  have  spoken  of  bj  bringing  it  to  a  judicial 
deciBion  1 

It  may  be  said  these  are  plain  cases  of  express  infractions  of  the  Constitution; 
bat  what  is  the  difference  between  a  power  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
express  wprds  of  the  Oonstitntion  and  a  power  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
a  clear  and  sufficient  implication  in  the  Constitution  ?  Where  does  the  power 
to  make  banks  come  from  ?  Where  does  the  power  come  from  to  limit  Congress 
in  assigning  original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  cases  referred  to  the  other  day  ?  Where  do  a  multitude  of  powers  a]>on 
which  Congress  acts  come  from  in  the  Constitution  except  by  fair  implications? 
Whence  do  you  derive  the  power,  while  you  are  limiting  the  tenure  of  office,  to 
confer  oti  the  Senate  the  right  to  prevent  removals  without  their  consent !  Is 
that  expressly  given  in  the  Constitution,  or  is  it  an  implication  which  is  made 
from  some  of  its  provisions  ? 

I  submit  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  duty  for  the  President  simply 
because  a  power  is  derived  from  an  implication  in  the  Constitution  instead  of 
from  an  express  provision.  One  thing  unquestionably  is  to  be  e^fpected  of  the 
President  on  all  such  occasions,  that  is,  that  he  should  carefully  consider  the 
question ;  that  he  should  ascertain  that  it  necessarily  arises ;  that  he  should  be 
of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  public  service  that  it  should  be  decided ; 
that  he  should  take  all  competent  and  proper  advice  on  the  subject.  When  he 
has  done  all  this,  if  he  finds  that  he  cannot  allow  the  law  to  operate  in  the  par- 
ticular case  without  abandoning  a  power  which  he  believes  has  been  confided  to 
hihi  by  the  people,  it  is  his  solemn  conviction  that  it  is  his  duty  to  assert  the 
power  and  obtain  a  judicial  decision  thereon.  And  although  he  does  not  per- 
ceive, nor  do  his  counsel  perceive,  that  it  is  essential  to  his  defence  in  this  case 
to  maintain  this  part  of  the  argument,  nevertheless,  if  this  tribunal  should  be 
of  that  opinion,  then  before  this  tribunal,  before  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  before  the  civilized  world,  he  asserts  the  truth  of  this  position. 

I  am  compelled  now  to  ask  your  attention,  quite  briefly,  however,  to  some 
considerations  which  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  the  President  and  led  bim  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  one  of  the  powers  of  his  office  which  it  was  his 
duty,  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  to  endeavor  to  preserve. 

The  question  whether  the  Constitution  has  lodged  the  power  of  removal  with 
the  President  alone,  with  the  President  and  Senate,  or  left  it  to  Congress  to  be 
determined  at  its  will  in  fixing  the  tenure  of  offices,  was,  as  all  senators  know, 
debated  in  1789  with  surpassing  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  frame  and  neces- 
sities of  our  government. 

Now,  it  is  a  rule  long  settled,  existing,  I  suppose,  in  all  civilized  countries, 
certainly  in  every  system  of  law  that  I  have  any  acquaintance  with,  that  a  con- 
temporary exposition  of  a  law  made  by  those  who  were  competent  to  give  it  a 
construction  is  of  very  great  weight ;  and  that  when  such  contemporary  expo- 
sition has  been  made  of  a  law,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  an  actual  and  prae- 
tical  construction  in  accordance  with  that  contemporary  exposition,  continned 
during  a  long  period  of  time  and  applied  to  great  numbers  of  cases,  it  is  after- 
ward too  late  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  such  a  construction.  The 
rule  is  laid  down,  in  the  quaint  language  of  Lord  Coke,  in  this  form : 

Great  regard  ought,  in  construing  a  law,  to  be  paid  to  the  construction  which  the  s&z^s 
who  lived  about  the  time  or  soon  after  it  was  made  put  upon  it,  because  they  were  best  m1« 
to  judge  of  the  intention  of  the  makers  at  the  time  wnen  the  law  was  made.  Cont§mp9rameM 
€xpo8Uio  est  fortissima  in.  lege, 

I  desire  to  bring  *before  the  Senate  in  this  connection,  inasmuch  as  I  think 
the  subject  has  been  frequently  misunderstood,  the  form  taken  by  that  debate 
of  1789  and  the  result  which  was  attained.  In  order  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  fatiguing  your  attention  by  looking  minutely  into  the  debate  itself, 
I  beg  leave  to  read  a  passage  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  Life  of  Washiii§;tOD, 
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vhere  he  has  euinnied  up  the  whole.     The  writer  sajs,  on  page  162.  of  the  sec- 
ond Yolame  of  the  Philadelphia  edition : 

After  an  ardent  discussion,  wbich  consumed  several  days,  the  committee  divided,  and 
the  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four  to  twenty.  The  opinion  thus 
expreaaed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  explicitly  c<>nvey  their  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Indeed,  the  express  grant  of  the  power  to  the  President  rather  implied  a  right  in 
the  legislature  to  give  or  withhold  it  at  their  discretion.  To  obviate  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  question  bad  been  decided,  Mr.  Benson  moved  in  the  House, 
when  tne  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  taken  up,  to  amend  the  second  claiue  in 
the  bill  80  as  clearly  to  imply  the  power  of  removal  to  be  solely  in  the  President.  He  gave 
notice  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  this  he  would  move  to  strike  out  the  words  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  debate.  If  those  words  continued,  he  said,  the  power  of  removal  by  the 
President  might  hereafter  appear  to  be  exercised  by  virtue  of  a  legislative  grant  only,  and 
consequently  be  subjected  to  legislative  instability;. when  he  was  well  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  was  by  tair  construction  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Madison,  and  both  amendments  were  adopted.  As  the  bill  passed  into  a  law,  it  has 
ever  been  considered  as  a  full  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  legislature  on  this  important  part 
of  the  American  Constitution. 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  this  law  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate only,  by  the  casting  vote  of  th'^  Vice-President ;  and  upon  that  subject  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Adams  by  his  grandson,  volume  one  of  his  works, 
pages  448  to  450.  He  here  gives  an  account,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
from  the  papers  of  President  Adams,  of  what  that  debate  was,  and  finally  ter- 
minates the  subject  in  this  way: 

"  These  reasons,"  that  is,  the  reasons  of  Vice-President  Adams — 

Were  not  committed  to  paper,  however,  and  can  therefore  never  be  known.  But  in  their 
soundness  it  is  certain  that  he  never  had  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

I  desire  leave,  also,  to  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  first  volume  of  Story's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution,  section  four  hundred  and  eight,  in  support  of  the 
rulQ  of  iuterpretation  which  I  have  stated  to  the  Senate.  It  will  there  be  found 
that  it  is  stated  by  the  learned  commentator  that  a  contemporaneous  construction 
of  the  Constitution  made  under  certain  circumstances,  which  he  descnbes,  is  of 
very  great  weight  in  determining  its  meaning.     He  says  : 

After  all  the  most  unexceptionable  source  of  collateral  interpretation  is  from  the  practical 
exposition  of  the  government  itself  in  its  various  departments  upon  particular  questions  dis- 
cussed and  settled  upon  their  own  single  merits.  These  approach  the  nearest  in  their  own 
nature  to  judicial  expositions,  and  have  the  same  general  recommendation  that  belongs  to 
the  latter.  They  are  decided  upon  solid  argument,  pro  re  nola,  upon  a  doubt  raised,,  upon  a 
lis  mota,  upon  a  deep  sense  of  their  importance  and  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  with 
a  view  to  present  action  in  the  midst  of  jealous  interests,  and  by  men  capable  of  urging  or 
repelling  the  grounds  of  argument  from  their  exquisite  genius,  their  comprehensive  learning, 
or  their  deep  meditation  upon  the  absorbing  topic.  How  lignt,  compared  with  these  means 
of  instruction,  are  the  private  lucubrations  of  the  closet  or  the  retired  speculations  of  inge- 
nious minds,  intent  on  theory  or  general  views,  and  unused  to  encounter  a  practical  diffi- 
culty at  every  step !   • 

On  comparing  the  decision  made  in  1789  with  the  tests  which  are  here  sug- 
gested by  the  learned  commentator,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
precise  question  was  under  discussion ;  secondly,  that  there  was  a  deep  sense 
of  its  importance,  for  it  was  seen  that  the  decision  was  not  to  affect  a  few  cases 
lying  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  the  government,  but  that  it  would  enter 
deeply  into  its  practical  and  daily  administration  ;  and  in  the  next  place  the 
determination  was,  so  far  as  such  determination  could  be  entertained,  thereby  to 
fix  a  system  for  the  future ;  and  iu  the  last  place  the  men  who  participated  in 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  exceedingly  wellqualified  for  their  work. 

There  is  another  rule  to  be  added  to  this  which  is  also  one  of  very  frequent 
application,  and  it  is  that  a  long- continued  practical  application  of  a  decision  of 
this  character  by  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  a  law  is  confided  is  of  decisive 
weight.  To  borrow  again  from  Lord  Coke  on  this  subject,  "  Optimus  legum 
inferpres  cansuetudo  " — "  practice  is  the  best  interpreter  of  law."  Now,  what 
followed  this  original  decision  ?    From  1789  down  to  1867,  every  President  and 
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every  Congress  participated  in  and  acted  nnder  the  constraction  given  in  17S9. 
Not  only  did  the  government  so  conduct,  but  it  was  a  subject  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed among  the  people  to  bring  to  their  consideration  that  such  a  question  had 
existed,  had'been  started,  had  been  settled  in  this  manner,  had  been  raised  again 
from  time  to  time,  and  yet,  as  everybody  knows,  so  far  &om  the  people  interfer- 
ing with  this  decision,  so  far  from  ever  expressing  in  any  manner  their  disap- 
probation of  the  practice  which  had  grown  up  under  it,  not  one  party  nor  two 
parties,  but  all  parties  favored  and  acted  upon  this  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  (at  2  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  Mr.  President,  if  agreeable 
to  the  honorable  counsel,  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  15  minutes  to  3  o*clock,  and  called 
the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  (after  a  pause.)  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn — I  see  that  most  of  the  senators  are  away — ^and  on  that  motion  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  What  is  the  motion  ?    I  did  not  hear  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  is  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock, 
and  upon  that  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  2,  nays  35 ;  as 
follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  McCreerjf  and  Patterson  of  Tennessee — 2, 

Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkline,  Corbett,  Cragin,  I>avis, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinehnysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hend- 
licks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  otMaine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton, 
Pomeroy ,  Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey, 
and  Yates — 3.5. 

Not  Voting— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cameron,  Conness,  Edmunds,  Fowler,  Harlan, 
Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
'Williams,  and  Wilson — 17. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

The  Chief  Justick.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  proceed  with  the 
argument. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  when  the  Senate  adjonmetl 
I  was  asking  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  practical  interpretation  waa  put 
upon  the  Constitution  in  1789,  and  that  it  had  heen  continued  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  legislative  and  executive  hranches  of  the  government  down  to 
1867,  affecting  so  great  a  variety  of  interests,  embracing  so  many  offices,  so 
well  known,  not  merely  to  the  members  of  the  government  themselves,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  had  received 
their  sanction,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  government. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  heretofore  examined  and  passed  upon  judi- 
cially in  very  numerous  cases.  I  do  not  speak  now,  of  course,  of  judicial 
decisions  of  this  particular  question  which  is  under  consideration,  whether  the 
Constitution  has  lodged  thq  power  of  removal  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  the 
President  and  Senate,  or  has  left  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  power ;  but 
I  speak  of  the  judicial  exposition  of  the  effect  of  such  a  practical  construction 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  originated  in  the  way  in  which  this 
was  originated,  continued  in  the  way  in  which  this  was  continued,  and  sanc- 
tioned in  the  way  in  which  this  has  been  sanctioned. 

There  was  a  very  early  cape  that  arose  soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
government,  and  which  is  reported  under  the  name  of  Stuart  rs.  Laird,  in  1 
Cranch's  Reports,  299.  It  was  a  question  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  concerning  the  power  which  the  Congress  had  to  assign  to  the 
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judges  of  the  Snpreme  Court  circuit  duties.  From  that  time  down  to  the  deci- 
Bion  in  the  case  of  Cooley  vs.  The  Port  Wardens  of  Philadelphia,  reported  in  12 
Howard,  315,  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  there  has  heen  a  series  of 
decisions  upon  the  effect  of  such  a  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, followed  by  such  a  practice  in  accordance  with  it;  and  it  is  now  a  fixed 
and  settled  rule,  which  I  think  no  lawyer  will  undertake  to  controvert,  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  construction  is  not  merely  to  give  weight  to  an  argument,  but  to 
fix  an  interpretation.  And  accordingly  it  will  be  found  by  looking  into  the  books 
-written  by  those  who  were  conversant  with  this  subject,  that  they  have  so  con- 
sidered and  received  it.  I  -beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
commentators  on  American  law,  and  to  read  a  line  or  two  from  Chancellor  Kent's 
Ijectures,  found  in  the  first  volume,  page  310,  marginal  paging.  After  consid-  • 
ering  this  subject,  and,  it  should  be  noted  in  reference  to  this  very  learned  and 
experienced  jurist,  considering  it  in  an  unfavorable  light,  because  he  himself 
thought  that  as  an  original  question  it  had  better  have  been  settled  the  other 
-way ;  that  it  would  have  been  more  logical,  more  in  conformity  with  his  views 
of  what  the  practical  needs  of  the  government  were,  that  the  Senate  should  par- 
ticipate with  the  President  in  the  power  of  removal;  nevertheless  he  sums  it  all 
up  in  these  words : 

This  amounted  to  a  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  baa  ever  since  been 
acquiesced  in  and  acted  upon  as  of  decisive  authority  in  the  case.  It  applies  equally  to  every 
other  officer  of  the  i^ovemment  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  whose  term  of  dura- 
tion is  not  specially  declared.  It  is  supported  by  the  weighty  reasou  that  the  subordinate 
officers  in  the  executive  department  ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  that  depart- 
meut^.  because  he  is  invested  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  every  participation 
in  that  authority  by  the  Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
strictly.  The  President  is  the  great  responsible  officer  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law, 
and  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might  often  be  requisite  to  fulfil  it. 

This,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  a  fair  expression  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  this  subject  in  their  closets  as  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  to  consider  not 
merely  the  general  question  where  this  power  was  lodged,  not  merely  the  effect 
of  this  decision  made  in  1789,  and  the  practice  of  the  government  under  it  since, 
but  he  had  to  consider  a  particular  law,  the  provisions  of  which  were  before 
him,  and  might  have  an  application  to  the  case  upon  which  he  felt  called  upon 
to  act;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  President  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  to  see  what  the  theory  6f  that  law  is  and  what  its  operation  is 
or  must  be,  if  any,  upon  the  case  which  he  had  before  him  \  namely,  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanton. 

During  the  debate  in  1789  there  were  three  distinct  theories  held  by  differ- 
ent persons  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  was  that  the  Constitution 
had  lodged  the  power  of  removal  with  the  President  alone;  another  was  that 
the  Constitution  had  lodged  that  power  with  the  President,  acting  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  the  third  was  that  the  Constitution  had 
lodged  it  nowhere,  but  had  left  it  to  the  legislative  power,  to  be  acted  upon  iu 
connection  with  the  prescription  of  the  tenure  of  office.  The  last  of  these  the- 
ories was  at  that  day  held  by  comparatively  few  persons.  1l\\q  first  two  received 
not  only  much  the  greater  number  of  votes,  but  much  the  greater  weight  of 
reasoning  in  the  course  of  that  debate;  so  much  so  that  when  this  subject  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  iu  the  case 
of  <'aj^ar/€?  Hennan,  collaterally  only,  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  on  that  occasion,  says  that  it  has  never  been  doubted 
that  the  Constitution  had  lodged  the  power  either  in  the  President  alone  or  in 
the  President  and  Senate—certainly  an  inaccuracy ;  but  then  it  required  a  very 
close  scrutiny  of  the  debates  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  few  individual 
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opinions  expressed  in  that  debate,  in  that  direction,  to  ascertain  that  it  ever  had 
been  doubted  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  Constitution  settled  the  qoestioD. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  understand  it — I  may  be  mistaken  in  this — ^but,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  the  theory  of  this  law  which  the  President  had  before  him,  that 
both  these  opinions  were  wrong ;  that  the  Constitution  has  not  lodged  the  power 
anywhere ;  that  it  has  left  it  as  an  incident  to  the  legislative  power,  which  inci- 
dent may  be  controlled,  of  course,  by  the  legislature  itself,  according  to  its  own 
will ;  becau6e>  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  somewhere  remarks,  (and  it  is  one  of 
those  profound  remarks  which  will  be  found  to  have  been  carried  by  him  into 
many  of  his  decisions,)  when  it  comes  to  a  question  whether  a  power  exists  the 
particular  mode  in  which  it  may  be  exercised  must  be  left  to  the  will  of  the 
body  that  possesses  it ;  and*  therefore,  if  this  be  a  legislative  power,  it  was  very 
apparent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  it  had  been  very  apparent  to 
Mr.  Madison,  as  was  declared  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Coles,  which  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  senators,  that  if  this  be  a  legislative 
power  the  legislature  may  lodge  it  in  the  Senate,  may  retain  it  in  the  whole 
body  of  Congress,  or  may  give  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  repeat, 
the  President  had  to  consider  this  particular  law ;  and  that,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  theory  of  that  law.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  it  is  an  unfounded  theory ; 
I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  maintained  successfully  ;  but  I  do 
undertake  to  say  that  it  is  one  which  was  originally  rejected  by  the  ablest  minds 
that  had  this  subject  under  consideration  in  1789  ;  that  whenever  the  question 
has  been  started  since,  it  has  had,  to  a  recent  period,  very  few  advocates ;  and 
that  no  fair  and  candid  mind  can  deny  that  it  is  capable  of  being  doubted  and 
disbelieved  after  examination.  It  may  be  the  truth,  after  all ;  but  it  is  not  a 
truth  which  shines  with  such  clear  and  ceitain  light  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  because  he  does  not  see  it. 

The  President  not  only  had  to  consider  this  particular  law,  but  he  had  to  con- 
sider its  constitutional  application  to  this  particular  case,  supposing  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanton  to  be,  what  I  have  endeavored  to  argue  it  was  not,  within  its  terma. 
Let  us  assume,  then,  that  his  case  was  within  its  terms ;  let  us  assume  that  this 
proviso,  in  describing  the  cases  of  Secretaries,  described  the  case  of  Mr.  Stauton; 
that  Mr,  Stanton,  having  been  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  in  January,  1862, 
and  cohimissioned  to  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  by  force  of  this 
law  acquired  a  right  to  hold  this  office  against  the  will  of  the  President  down  to 
April,  1869.  Now,  there  is  one  thing  which  has  never  been  doubted  und#»r  the 
Constitution,  is  incapable  of  being  doubted,  allow  me  to  say,  and  that  is,  that 
the  President  is  to  make  the  choice  of  officers.  Whether  having  made  the  choice, 
and  they  being  inducted  into  office,  they  can  be  removed  by  him  alone,  is  another 
question.  But  to  the  President  alone  is  confided  the  power  of  choice.  In  the 
first  place,  he  alone  can  nominate.  When  the  SenateiJias  advised  the  nomina- 
tion, consented  to  the  nomination,  he  is  not  bound  to  commission  the  officer.  He 
has  a  second  opportunity  for  consideration,  and  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
choice  he  had  originally  made.  On  this  subject  allow  me  to  read  from  the  opin- 
ion of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  where  it  is 
expressed  more  clearly  than  I  can  express  it.  After  enumerating  the  different 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  bear  upon  this  subject,  he  says  : 

These  are  tbe  clauses  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  which  aflect  this 
part  of  the  case.     They  seem  to  contemplate  three  distinct  operations: 

1.  The  nomination.    This  is  the  solo  act  of  the  President,  and  is  completely  voluntary. 

2.  The  appointment.  This  is  also  the  act  of  the  President,  and  is  also  a  voluntary  act, 
though  it  can  only  bo  performed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conSent  of  the  Senate. 

3.  The  commission.  To  grant  a  commission  to  a  person  appointed  might,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  a  duty  enjomed  by  the  Constitution.  **  He  shall,"  says  that  instrument,  **  commis- 
sion all  the  officers  of  the  United  States."    (1  Cranch,  155.) 

He  then  goes  into  various  considerations  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  duty  en- 
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joined  by  the  Constitution ;  that  it  is  optional  with  him  whether  he  will  commis- 
sion even  after  an  appointment  has  been  confirmed,  and  he  says  : 

Tbo  last  act  to  be  done  hy  the  President  is  the  signature  of  ^he  commission.  He  has 
then  acted  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  6wn  nomination.  The  time  for 
deliberation  has  then  passed.  He  has  decided.  His  judgment,  on  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  concurring  with  his  nomination,  has  been  made,  and  the  officer  is  appointed. 
{Ibid.,  157.) 

The  choice,  then,  is  with  the  President.  The  action  of  the  Senate  upon  that 
choice  is  an  advisory  action  only  at  a  particular  stage  after  the  nomination,  be- 
fore the  appointment  or  the  commission.  Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton wa^  appointed  under  the  law  of  1789,  constituting  the  War  Department, 
and  in  accordance  with  that  law  he  was  commissioned  to  hold  during  the  plea-. 
Bure  of  the  President.  President  Lincoln  had  said  to  tbe  Senate,  **  I  nominate 
Mr.  Stanton  to  hold  the  oflfice  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  President."  The  Senate  had  said,  "  we  assent  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President."  What  does  this  tenure-of-office  law  say,  if  it  oper- 
ates on  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton?  It  says  Mr.  Stanton  shall  hold  office  against 
the  will  of  the  President,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  commission,  contrary  to 
the  law  under  which  he  was  appointed,  down  to  the  4th  of  April,  1869.  For 
this  new,  fixed,  and  extended  term,  where  is  Mr.  Stanton's  commission  ]  Who 
has  made  the  appointment  ?  Who  has  assented  to  it  ?  It  is  a  legislative  com- 
mission ;  is  is  a  legislative  appointment ;  it  is  assented  to  by  Congress  acting  in 
its  legislative  capacity.  .The  President  has  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The 
Senate,  as  the  advisers  of  the  President,  have  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  If 
he  holds  at  all,  he  holds  by  force  of  legislation,  and  not  by  any  choice  made  by 
the  President,  or  assented  to  by  the  Senate.  .  And  this  was  the  case,  and  the 
only  case,  which  the  President  bad  before  him,  and  on  which  he  was  called  to 
act. 

Now,  I  ask  senators  to  consider  whether,  for  having  formed  an  opinion  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  lodged  this  power  with  the  Presi- 
dent— an  opinion  which  he  shares  with  every  President  who  has  preceded  him, 
with  every  Congress  which  has  preceded  the  last ;  an  opinion  formed  on  the 
grounds  which  I  have  imperfectly  indicated  ;  an  opinion  which,  when  applied 
to  this  particular  case,  raises  the  difficulties  which  I  have  indicated  here,  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that  this  law  does  not  pursue  either  of  the  opinions  which  were 
originally  held  in  this  government,  and  have  occasionally  been  started  and 
maintained  by  those  who  are  restless  under  its  administration;  an  opinion  thus 
supported  by  the  practice  of  the  government  from  its  origin  down  to  his  own 
day — is  he  to  be  impeached  for  holding  that  opinion  ?  If  not,  if  he  might 
honestly  and  properly  ^rm  such  an  opinion  under  the  lights  which  he  had,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  advice  which  we  shall  show  you  he  received,  then  is  he  to 
be  impeached  for  acting  upon  it  to  the  extent  of  obtaining  a  'judicial  decision 
whether  the  executive  department  of  the  government  was  right  in  its  opinion, 
or  the  legislative  department  was  right  in  its  opinion  ?  Strangely  enough,  as  it 
struck  me,  the  honorable  managers  themselves  say,  "No;  he  is  not  to  be 
impeached  for  that "  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  passage  from  the  argument  of  the 
honorable  manager  by  whom  the  prosecution  Was  opened  : 

If  the  President  had  really  desired  solely  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  or  his 
legal  right  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  instead  of  his  defiant  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  21st 
of  February,  informing  th£m  of  the  removal,  but  not  suggesting  this  purpose,  which  is  thus 
shown  to  be  an  afterthought,  he  would  have  said,  in  substance :  *'  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
in  order  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  entitled  *An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of 
certain  civil  offices,'  which  I  verily  believe  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  I  have  issued 
an  order  of  removal  of  E.  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
War.  I  felt  myself  constrained  to  make  this  removal  lest  Mr.  Stanton  should  answer  the 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  tparrantOf  which  I  intend  the  Attorney  General  shall  file 
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at  an  earlj  day,  by  simng  that  he  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the  appoinimctt 
and  antbority  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  has  never  been  revoked.  Anxious  that  there  shall  be 
no  collision  or  disagreement  between  the  several  departments  of  the  government  and  the 
Executive,  I  la^  before  the  Senate  this  message,  that  the  reasons  for  my  action,  as  well  as 
the  action  itself  for  the  purpose  indicated,  may  meet  your  concurrence." 

Thus  far  are  marks  of  quotation  showing  the  communication  whicli  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  obtained  from  the  honorable  manager  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
in  order  to  make  this  matter  exactly  right.     Then  follows  this  : 

Had  the  Senate  received  such  a  message  the  representatives  of  the  people  might  nerfr 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  impeach  the  President  for  such  an  act  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  country,  even  if  they  had  denied  the  accuracy  of  his  legal  positions. 

So  that  it  seems  that  it  is,  after  all,  not  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  but  the 
.manner  in  which  the  President  communicated  the  fact  of  that  removal  to  the 
Senate  after  it  was  made.  That  manner  is  here  called  the  "defiant  message" 
of  the  21st  of  February.  That  is  a  question  of  taste.  I  have  read  the  message 
as  you  all  have  read  it.  If  you  can  find  anything  in  it  but  what  is  decorous 
and  respectful  to  this  body  and  to  all  concerned  your  taste  will  differ  froni  mine. 
But  whether  it  be  a  point  of  manners  well  or  ill  taken,  one  thing  seems  to  be 
quite  clear :  that  the  President  is  not  impeached  here  because  he  entertained  an 
opinion  that  this  law  was  unconstitutional ;  he  is  not  impeached  here  because 
he  acted  on  that  opinion  and  removed  Mr.  Stanton ;  but  he  is  impeached  here 
because  the  House  of  Representatives  considers  that  this  honorable  body  was 
addressed  by  a  "  defiant  message,"  when  they  should  have  been  addressed  in 
the  terms  which  the  honorable  manager  has  dictated. 

' '  I  now  come,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  to  another  topic  connected  with 
this  matter  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  action  of  the  President  under 
this  law.  The  honorable  managers  take  the  ground,  among  others,  that  whether 
upon  a  true  construction  of  this  tenure-of-office  act  Mr.  Stanton  be  within  it,  or 
even  if  you  should  believe  that  the  President  thought  the  law  unconstitutional 
and  had  a  right,  if  not  trammelled  in  some  way,  to  try  that  question,  still  by 
his  own  conduct  and  declarations  the  President,  as  they  phrase  it,  is  estopped. 
He  is  not  to  be  permitted  here  to  assert  the  true  interpretation  of  this  law ;  he 
is  not  to  be  permitted  to  allege  that  his  purpose  was  to  raise  a  question  concern- 
ing its  constitutionality  ;  and  the  reason  is  that  he  has  done  and  said  eertain 
things.  All  of  us  who  have  read  law-books  know  that  there  is  in  the  common 
law  a  doctrine  called  rules  of  estoppel,  founded,  undoubtedly,  on  good  reason, 
although,  as  they  are  called  from  the  time  of  Loi*d  Coke,  or  even  eariier,  down 
to  the  present  day,  odious,  because  they  shut  out  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  circumstances  when  it  is  proper  that  the  truth  should  be  shut  out.  What 
are  the  circumstances  ?  They  are  where  a  question  of  private  right  is  involved, 
where  on  a  matter  of  fact  that  private  right  depends,  and  where  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  controversy  has  so  conducted  himself  that  h€  ought  not  in  good  con- 
science to  be  allowed  either  to  assert  or  deny  that  matter  of  fact. 

But  did  any  one  ever  hear  of  an  estoppel  on  a  matter  of  law  1  Did  any  one 
ever  hear  that  a  party  had  put  himself  into  such  a  condition  that  when  he  came 
into  a  court  of  justice  even  to  claim  a  private  right,  he  could  not  ask  the  judge 
correctly  to  construe  a  statute,  and  insist  on  the  construction  when  it  was  arrived 
at  in  his  favor  ?  Did  anybody  ever  hear,  last  of  all,  that  a  man  was  convicted 
of  crime  by  reason  of  an  estoppel  under  any  system  of  law  that  ever  prevailed 
in  any  civilized  State  ?  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
impeached  and  removed  from  office,  not  by  reason  of  the  truth  of  his  ease,  but 
because  he  is  estopped  from  telling  it,  would  be  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  have  a  place  in  history  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  attempt  to  foreshadow. 

There  is  no  matter  of  fact  here.  They  have  themselves  put  in  Mr.  Stanton's 
commission,  which  shows  the  date  of  the  commission  and  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mission ;  and  that  is  the  whole  matter  of  fact  which  is  involved.    The  rest  is 
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the  eonstniction  of  the  tennre-of-office  act  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  cade, 
-which  they  have  thus  made  themselves  ;  and  also  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  abstract  public  question  whether  that 
has  lodged  the  power'of  removal  with  the  President  alone,  or  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate,  or  left  it  to  Congress.  I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that 
the  ground  is  untenable  that  there  can  be  au  estoppel  hj  any  conduct  of  the  , 
President,  who  comes  here  to  assert,  not  a  private  right,  but  a  great  public  right 
confided  to  the  office  by  the  people,  in  which,  if  anybody  is  estopped,  the  people 
will  be  estopped.  The  President  never  could  do  or  say  anything  which  would 
put  this  great  *public  right  into  that  extraordinary  predicament. 

Bui  what  has  he  done  f  What  are  the  facts  upon  which  they  rely,  out  of 
which  to  work  this  estoppel,  as  they  call  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  sent  a  mes- . 
sage  to  the  Senate  on  the  12th  of  December,  1867,  in  which  he  informed  the 
Senate  that  he  had  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  by  a  certain  order,  a  copy  of  which 
he  gave ;  that  he  had  appointed  General  Grant  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the 
office  ad  interim  by  a  certain  other  order,  a  copy  of  which  he  gave ;  and  then 
he  entered  into  a  discussion  in  which  he  showed  the  existence  of  this  question, 
whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  the  tenure-of  office  bill;  the  existence  of  the 
other  question,  whether  this  was  or  was  not  a  constitulional  law  ;  and  then  he 
invoked  the  action  of  the  Senate.  There  was  nothing  misrepresented.  There 
'was  nothing  concealed  which  he  was  bound  to  state.  It  is  complained  of  by 
the  honorable  managers  that  he  did  not  tell  the  Senate  that  if  their  action  should 
be  such  as  to  restore  Mr.  Stanton  practically  to  the  possession  of  the  office  he 
should  go  to  law  about  it  That  is  the  complaint :  that  he  did  not  tell  that  to 
the  Senate.  It  may  have  heen  a  possible  omission,  though  I  rather  think  not. 
I  rather  think  that  that  good  taste  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  managers, 
and  which  they  so  insist  upon  here,  would  hardly  dictate  that  the  President 
should  have  held  out  to  the  JSenate  something  which  might  possibly  have  been 
construed  into  a  threat  upon  that  subject.  Ho  laid  the  case  before  the  Senate 
for  their  action  ;  and  now,  forsooth,  they  say  he  was  too  deferential  to  this  law, 
both  by  reason  of  this  conduct  of  his,  and  also  what  he  did  upon  other  occasions, 
to  which  I  shall  presently  advert. 

Senators,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  President's  position  or  conduct  in 
reference  to  this  matter.  Suppose  this  case :  a  party  who  has  a  private  right  in 
question  submits  to  the  same  tribunal  in  the  same  proceeding  these  questions : 
first,  I  deny  the'  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  the  right  is  claimed 
against  me ;  second,  I  assert  that  the  true  interpretation  of  that  law  will  not 
affect  this  right  which  is  claimed  against  me ;  third,  I  insist  that,  even  if  it  is 
within  the  law,  I  make  a  case  within  the  law — ^is  there  any  inconsistency  in 
that  ?  Is  not  that  done  every  day,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  in  courts  of 
justice  ?  And  where  ^ks  the  inconsistency  on  this  occasion  ?  Suppose  the 
President  had  summed  up  the  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Senate  in  this  way  : 
**  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  insist,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  law  is  unconstit- 
utional ;  I  insist,  in  the  second  place,  that  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  it ;  I 
respect^lly  submit  for  your  consideration  whether,  if  it  be  a  constitutional  law 
and  Mr.  Stanton's  case  be  within  it,  the  facts  which  I  present  to  you  do  not 
make  such  a  case  that  you  will  not  advise  me  to  receive  him  back  into  office." 
Suppose  he  had  summed  up  in  that  way,  would  there  have  been  any  inconsist- 
ency then  ?  And  why  is  not  the  substance  of  that  found  in  this  message  1 
Here  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  question'  existed  whether  the  law  was  unconsti- 
tutional ;  here  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  question  existed  whether  Mr.  Stanton 
was  within  the  law ;  and  then  the  President  goes  on  to  submit  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  thought  the 
law  was  constitutional,  though  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  thought 
Mr.  Stanton  was  within  the  law,  the  facts  to  be  acted  upon  within  the  law,  if 
the  case  was  there.    It  seems  the  President  has  not  only  been  thus  anxious  to 
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avoid  a  collision  with  this  law ;  he  has  not  only  on  this  occasion  taken  thU 
means  to  avoid  it,  but  it  seems  that  he  has  actually  in  some  particulars  obeyed 
the  law ;  he  has  made  changes  in  the  commissions,  or  rather  they  have  InetD 
made  in  the  departments,  and,  as  he  has  signed  the  commissions,  I  suppoBe  thej 
must  be  taken,  although  his  attention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  tht 
subject  at  all,  to  have  been  made  with  his  sanction,  just  so  far,  and  because  be 
sanctions  that  which  is  done  by  his  Secretaries,  if  he  does  not  interfere  actively 
to  prevent  it. 

lie  has  done  not  merely  this,  but  he  has  also  in  several  cases — four  cases, 
three  collectors  and  one  consul,  I  think  they  are — sent  into  the  Senate  notice  of 
suspension,  notice  that  he  had  acted  under  this  law  and  nospended  these  ofiiceis. 
This  objection  proceeds  upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  position  of  the 
President  and  of  the  views  which  he  has  of  his  own  duty,  it  assumes  that 
because  when  the  emergency  comes,  as  it  did  come  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
when  he  must  act  or  else  abandon  a  power  which  he  finds  in  the  particular 
instance  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  insist  upon  in  order  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment— that  because  he  holds  that  opinion  he  must  run  a  muck  against  the  law. 
and  take  every  possible  opportunity  to  give  it  a  blow,  if  he  can.  He  holds  no 
such  opinion. 

So  long  as  it  is  a  question  of  administrative  duty  merely,  he  holds  that  be  is 
bound  to  obey  the  law.  It  is  only  when  the  emergency  arises,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  him  so  that  he  must  answer  it,  **  Can  you  carry  on  this  department 
of  the  government  any  longer  in  this  way  1"  "No."  "Have  you  power  to 
carry  it  on  as  the  public  service  demands  V  "  I  believe  I  have."  Then  comes 
the  question  how  he  shall  act.  But  whether  a  consul  is  to  be  suspended  or 
removed,  whether  a  defaulting  collector  is  to  be  suspended  or  removed,  does  not 
involve  the  execution  of  the  great  powers  of  the  government.  It  may  he  car- 
ried on ;  he  may  be  of  opinion  with  less  advantage ;  he  may  be  of  opinion  not 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  but  it  may  be  carried 
on  without  serious  embarrassment  or  difficulty.  Until  that  question  is  settled 
he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  it — settled  in  some  way,  by  some  peraou 
who  has  an  interest  to  raise  and  have  it  settled. 

I  wish  to  observe,  also,  (the  correctness  of  which  observation  I  think  the 
Senate  will  agree'  with,)  that  these  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  forms 
of  the  commissions  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject ;  for  instance, 
the  change  is  made  in  the  Department  of  State,  "  subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed  by  law."  That  is  the  tenure  on  which  I  think  all  commissions  should 
originally  have  run,  and  ought  to  continue  to  run.  It  is  general  enough  to  em- 
brace all.  If  it  is  a  condition  prescribed  by  law  that  the  Senate  must  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  before  he  is  rightfully  out  of  office,  it  covers 
that  case.  If  the  tenure-of-ofiice  bill  be  not  a  law  of  the  land  because  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  it  covers  that  case.  It  covers  every  case 
necessarily  from  its  terms,  for  every  officer  does,  and  should,  and  must  hold 
subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law — ^not  necessarily  a  law  of  Congress 
but  a  law  of  the  land — the  Constitution  being  supreme  in  that  particular. 

There  is  another  observation,  also,  and  that  is,  that  the  change  that  was  made 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury — *' until  a  successor  be  appointed  and  quali- 
fied"— ^has  manifestly  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  of  removal 
Whether  the  power  of  removal  be  vested  in  the  President  alone,  or  vested  in  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  this  clause  does 
not  touch  it.  It  is  just  as  inconsistent  with  removal  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  removal  by  the  President 
alone.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  general  tenure  of  the  office  which  is  described, 
according  to  which  the  officer  is  to  continue  to  hold ;  but  he  and  all  other  offi- 
cers hold  subject  to  some  power  of  removal  vested  somewhere,  and  this  change 
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which  has  been  made  in  the  commission  does  not  declare  where  it  is  vested,  nor 
has  it  any  influence  on  the  question  in  whom  it  is  vested. 

I  wish  to  add  to  this,  that  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  see,  on  this  subject  of  ' 
estoppel,  growing  out  of  the  action  of  the  President,  either  in  sending  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  of  the  12th  of  December,  or  in  the  changes  in  the  commis- 
BioDS,  or  in  his  sending  to  the  Senate  notices  of  suspensions  of  different  officers, 
which  has  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  tenure-of-office  act  as  affecting  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  a  case  that  stands  by  itself.  The  law  may  be  a 
constitutional  law;  it  may  not  only  be  a  law  under  which  the  President  has 
acted  in  this  instancy  but  under  which  he  is  bound,  to  act,  and  is  willing  to  act, 
if  you  please,  in  every  instance;  still,  if  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  that  law,  the 
case  remains  as  it  was.  originally  presented,  and  that  case  is,  that,  not  being 
within  that  law,  the  first  article  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

I  now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  my  argument  when,  if  it 
be  within  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  allow  me  to  suspend  it,  it  will  be  a  boon 
to  me  to  do  so.  I  am  unaccustomed  to  ^peak  in  so  large  a  room,  and  it  is 
fatiguing  to  mc.  Still,  I  would  not  trespass  at  all  upon  the  wishes  of  the  Sen- 
ate if  they  desire  me  to  proceed  further. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  that  the  court  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment, adjourned. 


Friday,  April  10,  1868 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  12 
o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 
^he  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washburne,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Senators  will  please  to  give  their  attention.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  President  will  proceed  with  the  argument. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  among  the  points  which  I  acci- 
dentally omitted  to  notice  yesterday  was  one  which  seems  to  me  of  sufficient 
importance  to  return,  and  for  a  few  moments  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
to  it.  It  will  best  be  exhibited  by  i*eading  from  Saturday's  proceedings  a  short 
passage.     In  the  course  of  those  proceedings  Mr«  Manager  BuTler  said : 

It  will  be  8een,  therefore,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sajs  in  his  answer  that  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  Constitution,  indefinitely 
and  at  his  pleasure.  I  propose,  now,  unless  it  be  obiected  to,  to  show  that  that  is  false  under 
his  own  hand,  and  I  have  his  letter  to  that  effect,  which,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  read, 
the  signature  of  which  was  identified  by  C.  £.  Creecy. 

Then  followed  the  reading  of  the  letter,  which  was  this: 

ExECUTrvE  Mansion, 
Washington,  />.  C,  August  14,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  reqairements  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  2,  1867,  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  cavil  offices,  "jou  are  hereby 
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notified  that  on  the  12th  instant,  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  suspended  from  office  aa  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Thi.s  id  the  letter  which  was  to  ehow,  uader  the  haad  of  the  President,  that 
when  he  said  in  his  answer  he  did  not  suspend  Mr.  Stanton  by  virtue  of  the 
tenure-of-ofEce  act,  that  statement  was  a  falsehood.  Allow  me  now  to  read  the 
eighth  section  of  that  act : 

That  whenever  the  President  shall,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  desi;r 
nate,  authorize,  or  employ  any  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  office,  he  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  thereupon  to  communicate  such  notice  to  all  the  proper  accounting  and  disborsiog 
officers  of  his  department. 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that  this  section  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sos pen- 
sion of  an  officer,  and  no  description  of  what  suspensions  are  to  take  place;  but 
the  purpose  of  the  section  is  that  if  in  any  case  the  President,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  designate  a 
third  person  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  an  office,  he  is  to  make  a  report 
of  that  designation  to  the  Secreuirj  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  officer  is  to  give 
the  necessary  information  of  the  event  to  his  subordinate  officers.  The  section 
applies  in  terms  to  and  includes  all  cases.  It  applies  to  and  includes  cases  of 
designation  on  account  of  sickness,  or  absence  or  resignation,  or  any  cause  of 
vacancy,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  and  whether  occurring  by  reason  of 
a  suspension  or  of  a  removal  from  office ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  President 
says  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  '*I  give  you  notice  that  I  have  designated 
General  Grant  to  perform  the  duties  ad  interim  of  Secretary  of  War,"  he 
makes  no  allusion,  by  force  of  that  letter,  to  the  manner  in  which  that  vacancy 
has  occurred,  or  the  authority  by  which  it  has  been  created ;  and  hence,  instef  d 
of  this  letter  showing,  under  the  President's  own  hand,  that  he  had  stated  a 
falsehood,  it  has  no  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  power  or  tiie  occasion 
of  Mr.  Stanton's  removal. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Read  the  second  section,  please;  the  first  clause  of  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  did  the  manager  call  for  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Read  the  first  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  act. 
which  says  that  in  no  other  case  except  when  he  suspends  shall  he  appoint. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  second  section  provides : 

That  when  any  officer  appointed  as  aforesaid,  excepting  judges  of  the  United  States 
courts,  shall,  daring  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  be  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence,   &c. 

The  President  is  allowed  to  suspend  such  an  officer.  Now,  the  President 
states  in  his  answer  that  he  did  not  act  under  that  section. 

Mr.  Manager  Buti.br.  That  is  not  reading  the  section.  That  is  not  what  I 
desired. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  aware  that  iff  not  reading  the  section,  Mr.  Manager .  You 
need  not  point  that  out.     It  is  a  very  long  section,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  first  half  a  dozen  lines. 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  second  section  authorizes  the  President  to  suspend  in  cases  of 
crime  and  other  cases  which  are  described  in  this  section.  By  force  of  it  the  Presi- 
dent may  suspend  an  officer.  jThis  eighth  section  applies  to  all  cases  of  temporary 
designaiions  and  appointments,  whether  resulting  from  suspensions  under  the 
second  section,  or  whether  arising  from  temporary  absence,  or  sickness,  or  deatli, 
or  resignation ;  no  matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  if  for  any  reason  there  is  a 
temporary  designation  of  a  person  to  supply  an  office  ad  interim,  notice  is  to  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  therefore  I  repeat,  senators,  that 
the  subject-matter  of  this  eighth  section,  and  the  letter  which  the  President  wrote 
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in  consequence  of  it,  have  no  reference  to  the  qnestion  under  what  authority  he 
suspended  Mr.  Stanton. 

I  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  second  article  in  the  series  ;  and 
I  will  begin  as  I  began  before,  by  stating  what  the  substance  of  this  article  is, 
what  allegation  its  makes,  so  as  to  be  the  subjects  of  proof,  and  then  the  Senate 
will  be  prepared  to  see  how  far  each  one  of  these  allegations  is  supported  by 
what  is  already  in  the  case,  and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  state  what  we  propose  to 
offer  by  way  of  proof  in  respect  to  each  of  them.  The  substantive  allegations 
of  this  second  article  are  that  the  delivery  of  the  letter  of  authority  to  General 
Thomas  was  without  authority  of  law ;  that  it  was  an  intentional  violation  of 
the  tenure-of-office  act ;  that  it  was  an  inteutiional  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  that  the  delivery  of  this  order  to  General  Thomas  was 
made  with  intent  to  violate  both  the  act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  second  article.  The  Senate  will  at  once 
perceive  that  if  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  a  violation  of  the  tenure- 
of-office  act  in  point  of  fact,  or,  to  state  it  in  other  terms,  if  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stanton  is  not  within  the  act,  then  his  removal,  if  he  had  been  removed,  could 
not  be  a  violation  of  the  act. 

If  his  case  is  not  within  the  act  at  all,  if  the  act  does  not  apply  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  of  course  his  removal  is  not  a  violation  of  that  act.  If  Mr. 
Stanton  continued  to  hold  under  the  commission  which  he  received  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  his  tenure  continued  to  be  under  the  act  of  1789,  and  under 
his  only  commission,  which  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  it  was  no  vio- 
lation of  the  tenure-of-office  act  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  remove,  or  attempt  to  remove, 
Mr.  Stanton ;  and  therefore  the  Senate  will  perceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  come 
back  again,  to  recur  under  this  article,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  under  the 
whole  of  the  first  eight  articles,  to  the  inquiries,  first,  whether  Mr.  Stanton's 
case  was  within  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  was  so  clearly 
and  plainly  within  that  act  that  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  President  as  a 
high  misdemeanor  that  he  construed  it  not  to  iuclude  his  case.  But  suppose  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  still  the  inquiry  arises 
whether  what  was  done  in  delivering  this  letter  of  authonty  to  General  Thomas 
was  a  violation  of  that  act;  and  that  renders  it  necessary  that  I  should  ask 
your  careful  attention  to  the  general  subjects-matter  of  this  act,  and  the  par- 
ticular provisions  which  are  inserted  in  it  in  reference  to  each  of  those  subjects. 

Senators  will  recollect  undoubtedly  that  this  law,  as  it  was  finally  passed, 
differs  from  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  introduced.  The  law  relates  to  two 
distinct  subjects.  One  is  removal  from  office;  the  other  pubject  is  appointments 
of  a  certain  character  made  under  certain  circumstances  to  fill  offices.  It  seems 
that  a  practice  had  grown  up  under  the  government  that  where  a  person  was 
nominated  to  the  Senate  to  fill  an  office,  and  the  Senate  either  did  not  act  on 
his  nomination  during  their  session  or  rejected  the  nomination,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  and  in  the  recess  it  was  considered  competent  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  a  temporary  commission  to  appoint  that  same  person  to  that  same 
office ;  and  that  was  deemed  by  many  senators,  unquestionably  by  a  majority, 
and  I  should  judge  from  reading  the  debates  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  an  abuse  of  power — not  an  intentional  abuse.  But  it  was  a  practice  which 
had  prevailed  under  the  government  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  was  not 
limited  to  very  recent  times.  It  had  been  supported  by  the  opinions  of  differ- 
ent Attorneys  General  given  to  different  Presidents.  But  still  it  was  consid- 
ered by  many  senators  to  be  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  substantial  derogation  from  the  just  power  of  the  Senate  in  respect  to 
nominations  for  office.  That  being  so,  it  will  be  found  on  an  examination  of 
this  law  that  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  relate  exclusively  to 
removals  from  office  and  temporary  suspensions  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate ; 
while  the  third  section  and  several  of  the  following  sections,  to  which  I  shall 
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ask  your  particular  attentioa,  relate  exclusivelj  to  this  other  subject  of  appoint- 
ments made  to  office  after  the  Senate  had  refused  to  concur  in  the  Qoznination  c^ 
the  person  appointed.     Allow  me  now  to  read  from  the  third  section  : 

That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  Vacancies  which  may  happen  daring  tk 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  reason  oi  death  or  resignation — 

I  p<iuse  here  to  remark  that  this  does  not  include  all  cases.  It  does  not  includ': 
any  case  of  the  expiration  of  a  commission.  It  includes  simply  death  and  resig- 
nation, not  cases  of  the  expiration  of  a  commission  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate.  Why  these  were  thus  omitted  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
the  law  does  not  a£Pect  to,  and  in  point  of  fact  does  not,  cover  all  cases  whick 
might  arise  belonging  to  this  general  class  to  which  this  section  was  desig^ned  t& 
refer. 

The  law  goes  on  to  say — 

That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  danno-  tU 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  reason  of  death  or  resig-natiou,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session  thereafter.  And  if  no  appointment,  by  and  with  tk 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  made  to  such  office  so  vacant  or  temporarily  tiil^ 
as  aforesaid  during  such  next  session  of  the  Senate,  such  office  shall  remain  in  abeyaiic-e, 
without  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  attached  thereto,  until  the  same  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  thereto,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  during  sik^ 
time  all  the  powers  and  duties  belonging  to  such  office  shall  be  exercised  by  such  other  oSt- 
cer  as  may  by  law  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  such  ofiice. 

Here  all  the  described  vacancies  in  office  occurring  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  and  the  failure  to  fill  those  vacancies  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate  are  treated  as  occasioning  an  abeyance  of  such  offices.  That  applies, 
as  I  have  said,  to  two  classes  of  cases,  vacancies  happening  by  reason  of  death 
or  resignation.     It  does  not  apply  to  any  other  vacancies. 

The  next  section  of  this  law  does  not  relate  to  this  subject  of  filling  officer, 
but  to  the  subject  of  removals  : 

That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend'  the  term  of  any  office  the 
duration  of  which  is  limited  by  law. 

The  fifth  section  is : 

That  if  any  person  shall,  contrarv  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  accept  any  appointment  to 
or  employment  in  any  office,  or  shall  hold  or  exercise,  or  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise,  any  such 
office  or  employment,  he  shall  be  deemed,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  guilty  of  a  hicb  mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof,  ho  shall  be  punished  therefor  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment,  &c. 

Any  person  who  shall,  "  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,"  accept  any 
appointment.  What  are  the  "provisions  of  this  act"  in  respect  to  accepting 
any  appointment  ?  They  are  found  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  putting  cer- 
tain offices  in  abeyance  under  the  circumstances  which  are  described  in  that  sec- 
tion. If  any  person  does  accept  an  office  which  is  thus  put  into  abeyance,  or 
any  employment  or  authority  in  respect  to  such  office,  he  comes  within  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  fifth  section ;  but  outside  of  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
accepting  an  office  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  because  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  in  respect  to  filling  offices,  extend  no  further  than  to  these  cases ; 
and  so,  in  the  next  section  it  is  declared  : 

That  every  removal,  appointment,  or  employment  made,  had,  or  exercised,  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  oi 
any  commission  or  letter  of  authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employ 
ment,  shall  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors,  &c 

Here,  again,  the  making  of  a  letter  of  authority  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  can  refer  only  to  those  cases  which  the  act  itself  has  described,  which 
the  act  itself  has  prohibited ;  and  any  other  cases  which  are  ontside  of  such 
prohibition,  as  this  case  manifestly  is,  do  not  come  within  its  provisions. 

The  stress  of  this  article,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  depend  at  all  upon 
this  question  of  the  construction  of  this  law,  but  upon  a  totally  different  matter, 
which  I  agree  should  be  fairly  and  carefully  considered.    The  important  allega- 
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tion  of  tbe  article  is  that  this  letter  of  authority  was  given  to  General  Thomas 

enabling  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  intenm  without 

authority  of  law ;  that  I  conceive  to  be  the  main  inquiry  which  arises  under 

this  article,  provided  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  removal  are  within  the 

tenure-of-office  bill  at  all. 

I  wish  first  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  act  of  1795,  which  is 

found  in  1  Statutes  at  Large,  page  415.     It  is  a  short  act,  and  I  will  read  the 

"whole  of  it : 

That  in  case  of  vacan^  in  the  office  of  Secretaiy  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  depart- 
ments, whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties 
of  their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
caae  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  sfiid  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancies 
be  filled:  Provided^  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  a 
longer  term  than  six  months. 

This  act,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been  repealed  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1863,  which  is  found  in  12  Statutes  at  Large,  page  656.  This  also 
is  a  short  act,  and  I  will  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  Senate  by  reading  it : 

That  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness 
of  the  head  of  any  executive  department  of  the  government,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the 
8aid  departments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform 
the  duties  of  t^eir  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  the  head  of  iany  other  executive  department, 
or  other  officer  in  either  of  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President, 
at  liiB  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be 
appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease:  Providrd,  That  no  one 
vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

These  acts,  as  the  Senate  will  percaive,  although  they  may  be  said  in  some 
sense  to  relate  to  the  same  general  subject-matter,  contain  very  different  pro- 
visions, and  the  later  law  contains  no  express  repeal  of  the  other.  If,  therefore, 
the  later  law  operates  as  a  repeal,  it  is  only  as  a  repeal  by  implication.  It  says 
in  terms  that ''  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed."  That  a  general  principle  of  law  would  say  if  the  statute  did  not 
speak  those  words.  The  adaition  of  those  words  adds  nothing  to  its  repealing 
power.  The  same  inquiry  arises  under  them  that  would  arise  if  they  did  not 
exist,  namely,  how  far  is  this  later  law  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
earlier  law  ? 

There  are  certain  rules  which  I  shall  not  fatigue  the  Senate  by  citing  cases 
to  prove  because  every  lawyer  will  recognize  them  as  settled  rules  upon  this 
subject. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  rule  that  repeals  by  implication  are  not  favored 
by  the  courts.  This  is,  as  .1  understand'  it,  because  the  courts  act  on  the 
assumption  or  th^  principle  that  if  the  legislature  really  intended  to  repeal  the 
law  they  would  have  said  so ;  not  that  they  necessarily  must  say  so,  oecanse 
there  are  repeals  by  implication ;  but  the  presumption  is  that  if  the  legislature 
entertained  a  clear  and  fixed  pdrpose  to  repeal  a  former  law,  they  would  be 
likely  at  least  to  have  said  so ;  and,  therefore,  the  rule  is  a  settled  one  that 
repeals  by  implication  are  not  favored  by  the  courts.  Another  rule  is  that  the 
repugnancy  between  tbe  two  statutes  must  be  clear.  It  is  not  enough  that 
under  some  circumstances  one  may  possibly  be  repugnant  to, the  other.  The 
repugnancy,  as  the  language  of  the  books  is,  between  the  two  must  be  dear, 
and  if  the  two  laws  can  stand  together  the  latter  does  not  impliedly  repeal  the 
former.  If  senators  have  any  desire  to  recur  to  the  authorities  on  this  subject, 
they  will  find  a  sufficient  number  of  them  collected  in  Sedgwick  on  Statute 
Law,  page  126. 

Now,  there  is  no  repugnancy  whatsoever  between  these  two  laws,  that  I  can 
perceive.     The  act  of  1795  applies  to  all  vacancies,  however  created.     The  aoft 
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of  1863  applies  only  to  vacancies,  temporary  or  otherwise,  occasioned  bj  death 
and  resignation ;  removals  from  office,  expiration  of  commissions,  are  not 
included.  The  act  of  1795  applies  onlj  to  vacancies ;  the  act  of  1863  to  tem- 
porary absences  or  sickness.  The  subject-matter,  therefore,  of  the  laws  is  dif- 
ferent ;  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  them ;  each  may  stand  together  and 
operate  upon  the  cases  to  ^v^hich  each  applies  ;  and  therefore  I  submit  that,  in 
the  strictest  view  which  may  ultimately  be  taken  of  this  subject,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  maintain  that  the  later  law  repealed  altogether  the  act  of  1795. 
But  whether  it  did  or  not,  I  state  again  what  I  have  had  so  often  occasion  to 
repeat  before  ;  is  it  not  a  fair  question  ?  is  it  a  crime  to  be  on  one  side  of  that 
question  and  not  on  the  other  ?  Is  it  a  high  misdemeanor  to  believe  that  a  cer- 
tain view  taken  of  the  repeal  of  this  earlier  law  by  the  later  one  is  a  sound 
view  ?  I  submit  that  that  would  be  altogether  too  stringent  a  rule,  even  for 
the  honorable  managers  themselves  to  contend  for;  and  they  do- not,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not,  contend  for  any  such  rule.  Their  article 
alleges  as  matter  of  fact  that  there  was  a  wilful  intentibn  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  issue  this  letter  to  General  Thomas  without  authority  of  law ;  not 
on  mistaken  judgment,  not  upon  an  opinion  which,  after  due  consideration, 
lawyers  might  differ  about ;  but  by  reason  of  a  wilful  intention  to  act  without 
authority  ;  and  that,  I  submit,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  made  out 

The  next  allegation  in  this  article  to  which  I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  is,  that  the  giving  of  this  letter  to  General  Thomas  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  will  require  your  attentive  consideration.     The  Constitution,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  has  provided  for  two  modes  of  filling  offices.     The  one  is  by  tem- 
porary commissions,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  when  the  vacancy  hap- 
pens in  the  recess ;  the  other  is  by  appointment  with  the  advice  and  consent  u( 
the  Senate,  followed  by  a  commission  from  the  President ;  but  it  very  early  be- 
came apparent  to  those  who  administered  the  government  that  cases  must  occur 
to  which  neither  of  those  modes  dictated  by  the  Constitution  would  be  applica- 
ble, but  which  must  be  provided  for :  cases  of  temporary  absence  of  the  head 
of  a  department  the  business  of  which,  especially  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, must,  for  the  public  interest,  continue  to  be  administered  ;  cases  of  sick- 
ness ;  cases  of  resignation  or  removal,  for  the  power  of  removal,  at  any  rate  in 
that  day,  was  held  to  be  in  the  President;  cases  of  resignation  or  removal  in 
reference  to  which  the  President  was  not,  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  occur- 
rence, in  a  condition  immediately  to  make  a  nomination  to  £11  the  office,  or  even 
to  issue  a  commission  to  £11  the  office,  if  such  vacancy  occurred  in  vacation ;  and 
therefore  it  became  necessary  by  legislation  to  supply  these  administrative  defects 
which  existed  and  were  not  provided  for  bv  the  Constitution.   And  accordingly, 
beginning  in  1792,  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  series  of  acts  on  this  subject  of 
filling  vacancies  by  temporary  or  ad  interim  authority;  not  appointmeuts,  not 
filling  vacancies  in  offices  by  a  commission  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  nor  by  a 
commission  signed  by  the  Pi-esideut  in  consequence  of  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  but  a  mode  of  designating  a  particular  person  to  perform  tem- 
porarily'the  duties  of  some  particular  office,  which  otherwise,  before  the  office 
can  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  would  remain  unperformed. 
These  acts  are  one  of  May  8,  1792,  section  8,  (1  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  281;) 
February  17,  1795,  (1  Sututes  at  Large,  p.  415;)  and  last,  in  February  20, 
1863,  (12  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  656.) 

The  Senate  will  observe  what  particular  difficulty  these  laws  were  designed 
to  meet.  This  difficulty  was  the  occurrence  of  some  sudden  vacancy  in  office 
or  some  sudden  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office;  and  the  intention  of 
each  of  these  laws  was,  each  being  applied  to  some  particular  class  of  cases,  to 
make  provision  that  notwithstanding  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  or  not- 
withstanding there  was  a  temporary  disability  in  the  officer  without  a  vacancy, 
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Still  the  duties  of  the  office  should  be  temporarily  discharged.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  these  laws.  It  is  entirely  evident  that  these  temporary  yacancies 
are  just  as  liable  to  occur  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  as  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate;  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  set  of  legislative  provisions 
to  enable  the  President  to  carry  on  the  public  service  in  case  of  these  vacancies 
and  inabilities  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  as  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate ; 
and,  accordingly,  ii  will  be  found,  by  looking  into  these  laws,  that  they  make 
no  distinction  between  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the  recesses  of  the  Senate 
in  reference  to  these  temporary  authorities.  "  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur" 
is  the  language  of  the  law — "  whenever  there  shall  be  a  death  or  a  resignation 
or  an  absence  or  a  sickness."  The  law  applies  when  the  event  occurs  that  the 
law  contemplates  as  an  emergency ;  and  the  particular  time  when  it  occurs  is  of 
no  consequence  in  itself,  and  is  deemed  by  the  law  of  no  consequence.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  senators,  has  been  the  uniform  and  settled  and  fre- 
quent practice  of  the  government  from  its  very  earliest  date,  as  I  am  instructed 
we  shall  prove,  not  in  any  one  or  two  or  few  instances,  but  in  great  numbers  of 
instances.  That  has  been  the  practical  construction  put  upon  these  laws  from 
the  time  when  the  earliest  law  was  passed  in  1792,  and  it  has  continued  down 
to  this  day. 

The  honorable  managers  themselves  read  a  list  a  few  days  since  of  temporary 
appointments  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  of  heads  of  departments,  which 
amounted  in  number,  if  I  counted  them  accurately,  to  upward  of  thirty ;  and 
if  you  add  to  these  the  cases  of  officers  below  the  heads  of  departments,  the 
number  will  be  found,  of  course,  to  be  much  increased ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
exhibiting  this  evidence,  it  will  be  found  that,  although  the  instances  are  not 
numerous,  for  they  are  not  very  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  yet  instances  have 
occurred  on  all  fours  with  the  one  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  where  there 
has  been  a  removal  or  a  suspension  of  an  officer,  sometimes  on^  and  sometimes 
the  other,  and  the  designation  of  a  peraon  has  been  made  at  the  same  time  tem- 
porarily to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  Senate  will  see  that  in  practice  such  things  must  naturally  occur.  Take 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Floyd,  which  I  alluded  to  yesterday.  Mr.  Floyd 
went  out  of  office.  His  chief  clerk  was  a  person  believed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  him  and  under  his  control.  If  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1789  was 
allowed  to  operate,  the  control  of  the  office  went  into  the  hands  of  that  clerk. 
The  Senate  was  in  session.  The  public  safety  did  not  permit  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  be  left  in  that  predicament  for  one  hour,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and 
President  Buchanan  sent  down  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  brought  the 
Postmaster  General  to  the  War  Department,  and  put  it  in  his  charge.  Ttiere 
was  then  in  this  body  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  look  after  that  matter. 
They  felt  an  interest  in  it,  and  consequently  they  passed  a  resolve  inquiring  of 
President  Buchanan  by  what  authority  he  had  made  an  appointment  of  a  per- 
son to  take  charge  of  the  War  Department  without  their  consent,  without  a 
nomination  to  them,  and  their  advising  and  consenting  to  it,  to  which  a  message 
was  sent  in  answer  containing  the  facts  on  this  subject,  and  showing  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  that  day  the  propriety,  the  necessity,  and  the  long-continued  practice 
under  which  this  authority  was  exercised  by  him,  and  giving  a  schedule  running 
through  the  time  of  General  Japkson  and  his  two  immediate  successors,  I  think, 
showing  great  numbers  of  ad  interim  appointments  of  this  character,  and  to 
those,  as  I  have  said,  we  shall  add  a  very  considerable  number  of  others. 

I  submit,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  allegation  that 
this  ad  interim  appointment  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     The  legislation  of  Confess  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  charge. 

I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  next  article  which  I  wish  to  consider,  and  that  is  not 
the  next  in  number,  but  the  eighth  ;  and  I  take  it  in  this  order  because  the 
eighth  article,  as  I  have  analyzed  it,  differs  from  the  second  only  in  one  particu- 
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]ar ;  and  therefore,  taking  that  in  connection  with  the  second,  of  which  I  have 
just  been  speaking,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  bat  a  very  few  words  cod- 
ceming  it. 

It  charges  an  attempt  unlawfully  to  control  the  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  military  service,  and  that  is  all  there  is  in  it  except  what  there  is 
in  the  second  article. 

Upon  that,  certainly,  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
jmake  any  observations.  The  Senate  will  remember  the  offer  of  proof  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  designed,  as  was  stated,  to  connect  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  through  his  private  secretary,  with  the  treasury,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  use  unlawfully  appropriations  made  for  the  military  service  The  Senate 
will  recollect  the  fate  of  that  offer,  and  that  the  evidence  was  not  received  ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  pause  to  comment  anr 
farther  upon  this  eighth  article. 

I  advance  to  the  third  article,  and  here  the  allegations  are  that  the  President 
appointed  General  Thomas ;  second,  that  he  did  this  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Sentate  ;  third,  that  he  did  it  when  no  vacancy  had  happened  in 
the  recess  of  the  Senate ;  fourth,  that  he  did  it  when  there  was  no  vacancy  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment ;  and  fifth,  that  he  committed  a  high  misdemeanor 
by  thus  intentionally  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  each  of  these  points ;  and  first  we  denj 
that  he  ever  appointed  General  Thomas  to  an  office.  An  appointment  can  be 
made  to  an  office  only  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  through  a 
commission  signed  by  the  President,  and  bearing  the  great  seal  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  only  mode  in  which  an  appointment  can  be  made.  The 
President,  as  I  have  said,  may  temporarily  commission  officers  when  vacancies 
occur  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  That  is  not  an  appointment.  It  is  not 
so  termed  in  the  Constitution.  A  clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  two. 
The  President  also  may,  under  the  acts  of  ]  795  and  1863,  designate  persons 
who  shall  temporarily  exercise  the  authority  and  pei-form  the  duties  of  a  c-ertain 
office  when  there  is  a  vacancy  ;  but  that  is  not  an  appointment.  The  office  is 
not  filled  by  such  a  designation.  Now,  all  which  the  President  did  was  to  issue 
a  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas,  authorizing  him  ad  interim  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War.     In  no  sense  was  this  an  appointment. 

It  is  said  it  was  made  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Ger- 
tainly  it  was.  How  can  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  be  obtained  to  an 
ad  interim  authority  of  this  kind  under  any  of  these  acts  of  Congress  t  It  is 
not  an  appointment  that  is  in  view.  It  is  to  supply  temporarily  a  defect  in  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  government.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  Senate  for 
their  advice  and  consent,  he  must  have  gone  on  a  nomination  made  by  him  of 
General  Thomas  to  this  office,  a  thing  he  never  intended  to  do,  and  never  made 
any  attempt  to  carry  into  effect. 

It  is  said  no  vacancy  happened  in  the  recess.  That  I  have  already  consid- 
ered. Temporary  appointments  are  not  limited  to  the  temporary  supply  of 
vacancies  happening  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  as  I  have  already  endeavored 
to  show. 

It  is  said  there  was  no  vacancy  at  the  time  the  act  was  done.  That  is  he^- 
ging  the  question.  If  Mr.  Stanton's  case  was  not  within  the  tenure- of-office  ace 
if,  as  I  have  so  often  repeated,  he  held  under  the  act  of  1789;  and  at  the  plpasnre 
of  the  President,  the  moment  ho  received  that  order  which  General  Thomas  car- 
ried to  him  there  was  a  vacancy  in  point  of  law,  however  he  may  have  refused 
to  perform  his  duty  and  prevented  a  vacancy  from  occurring  in  point  of  fact 
But  the  Senate  will  perceive  these  two  letters  were  to  be  del  vered  to  Gren- 
eral  Tt.omas  at  the  same  time.  One  of  them  is  an  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  to 
vacate  the  office  ;  the  other  is  a  direction  to  General  Thomas  to  take  possession 
when  Mr.  Stanton  obeys  the  order  thus  given.     Now,  may  not  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  issue  a  letter  of  aatboritj  in  contemplation  that  a  vacancy  is 
ahout  to  occur?  Is  he  bound  to  take  a  technical  view  of  this  subject,  and  have 
the  order  creating  the  vacancy  first  sent  and  delivered,  and  then  sit  down  at  his 
table  and  sign  the  letter  of  authority  afterward  1  If  he  expects  a  vacancy,  if 
he  has  done  an  act  which  in  bis  judgment  is  sufficient  to  create  a  vacancy,  may 
he  not,  in  contemplation  that  that  vacancy  is  to  happen,  sign  the  necessary 
paper  to  give  the  temporary  authority  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  the  office  7 

Last  of  all,  it  is  said  he  committed  a  high  misdemeanor  by  intentionally  vio- 
lating the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  when  he  gave  General  Thomas  this 
letter  of  authority.  If  I  have  been  successful  in  the  argument  I  have  already 
addressed  to  you  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  in  point  of  fact  there  was  no  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  delivering  this  letter  of 
authority,  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  no  provision  on 
the  subject  of  these  temporary  authorities,  and  the  law  of  Congress  has  made 
provision  equally  applicable  to  the  recess  of  the  Senate  and  to  its  session. 

Here,  also,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  Senate  that  if  Mr.  Stanton's  case  does 
not  fall  within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  if  the  order  which  the  President  gave  to 
him  to  vacate  the  office  was  a  lawful  order  and  one  which  he  was  bound  to  obey, 
everything  which  is  contained  in  this  article,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  articles, 
fails.  It  is  impossible,  I  submit,  for  the  honorable  managers  to  construct  a  case 
of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  out  of  anything  which  he  did  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
General  Thomas,  provided  the  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  lawful  order  and  Mr. 
Stanton  was  bound  to  obey  it. 

I  advance,  now,  senators,  to  a  different  class  of  articles,  and  they  may  prop- 
erly enough,  1  suppose,  be  called  the  conspiracy  articles,  because  they  rest  upon 
charges  of  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas.  There  are 
four  of  them,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  in  number  as  they  stand. 
The  fourth  and  the  sixth  are  framed  under  the  act  of  July  31,  1861,  which  is 
found  in  12  Statutes  at  Large,  page  284.  The  fifth  and  seventh  are  framed 
under  no  act  of  Congress.  They  allege  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  but  they  refer 
to  no  law  by  which  the  acts  charged  are  made  unlawful.  The  acts  charged 
are  called  unlawful,  but  there  is  no  law  referred  to  and  no  case  made  by  the 
articles  within  any  law  of  the  United  States  that  is  known  to  the  President's 
counsel.  I  shall  treat  these  articles,  therefore,  the  fourth  and  sixth  together, 
and  the  fifth  and  seventh  together,  because  I  think  they  belong  in  that  order. 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  consider  the  fourth  and  sixth,  which  charge  a  conspiracy 
within  this  act  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  read 
the  substance  of  this  law  in  order  that  you  may  see  whether  it  can  have  any 
possible  application  to  this  case.  It  was  passed  on  the  31st  of  July,  1861,  as 
a  war  measure,  and  is  entitled,  "An  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  conspii'a- 
cies."     It  provides — 

That  if  two  or  more  perBons  iwithin  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  shall 
eonspire  together  to  overthrow  or  to  put  down  or  to  destroy  by  force  the  govemnient  ot  the 
United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States,  or  to  oppose  by  force  the  authority 
of  the  goyeniDient  of  the  Unit^  States,  or  by  force  to  preTent,  binder,  or  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of 
the  United  States  against  the  will  or  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
force,  or  intimidation,  or  threat  to  prevent  any  person  from  accepting  or  holding  any  office 
or  trust  or  place  of  confidence  under  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  descriptions  of  the  o£fences.  The  fourth  and  sixth  articles 
contain  allegations  that  the  President  and  General  Thomas  conspired  together 
by  force,  intimidation,  and  threats,  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  continuing  to 
hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  also  that  they 
conspired  together  by  force  to  obtain  possession  of  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,     These  are  the  two  articles  which  I  suppose  are  designed  to  be 
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drawn  nnder  this  act ;  and  these  are  the  allegations  which  are  intended  to  bring 
the  articles  within  it. 

Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  wrest  this  law  to  any  bearing 
whatsoever  upon  this  prosecution  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  things  which  the 
case  contains.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  from  having  been  designed  to  apply  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  act  he  might  do  in  the  course  of 
the  execution  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  man 
or  any  thing  within  the  District  of  Columbia  at  all. 

If  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Not  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  a  highly  penal  law,  and  an 
indictment  found  in  the  very  words  of  this  act  charging  things  to  have  been  done 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  returned  into  the  proper  court  of  this  District,  I 
will  undertake  to  say,  would  not  bear  a  general  demurrer,  because  there  is 
locality  given  to  those  things  made  penal  by  this  act  of  Congress.  It  is  made 
applicable  to  certain  portions  of  the  country,  but  not  made  applicable  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  that  technical  view  of  the  matter,  and  on  which  we 
should  not  choose  to  stand,  let  us  see  what  is  this  case.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stanton  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  fur 
the  Department  of  War  at  his  pleasnre.  He  thinks  so,  first,  because  he 
believes  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  provided  for  in  the  tenure-of-office  act, 
and  no  tenure  of  office  is  secured  to  him.  He  thinks  so,  secondly,  because  he 
believes  that  it  would  be  judicially  decided,  if  the  question  could  be  raised, 
that  a  law  depriving  the  President  of  the  power  of  removing  such  an  officer  at 
his  pleasure  is  not  a  constitutional  law.  He  is  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  he 
cannot  allow  this  officer  to  continue  to  act  as  his  adviser  and  as  his  agent  to 
execute  the  laws  if  he  has  lawful  power  to  remove  him ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances he  gives  this  order  to  General  Thomas. 

I  do  not  view  this  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas  as  a  purely  military 
order.  The  service  which  General  Thomas  was  invoked  for  is  a  civil  service  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  senators  will  perceive  that  the  person  who  gave  the  order 
is  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given 
is  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army ;  that  the  subject-matter  to  which  the  order 
relates  is  the  performance  of  services  essential  to  carry  on  the  military  service  : 
and,  therefore,  when  such  an  order  was  given  by  the  Commander-in-chief  to  the 
Adjutant  General  respecting  a  subject  of  this  kind,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
there  was  invoked  that  spirit  of  military  obedience  which  constitutes  the  strength 
of  the  service?  Not  that  it  was  a  purely  military  order;  not  that  General 
Thomas  would  have  been  subject  to  a  court-martial  for  disobeying  it ;  but  that 
as  a  faithful  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  interested  per- 
sonally and  professionally  and  patriotically  to  have  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  performed  in  a  temporary  vacancy,  was 
it  not  his  duty  to  accept  the  appointment  unless  he  saw  and  knew  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  accept  it  ?  I  do  not  know  how,  in  fact,  he  personally  considered 
it;  there  has  been  no  proof  given  on  the  subject;  but  I  have  always  assumed — 
I  think  senators  will  assume — that  when  the  distinguished  General  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  on  a  previous  occasion,  accepted  a  similar  appointment,  it 
was  under  views  of  propriety  and  duty  such  as  those  which  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of;  and  how  and  why  is  there  to  be  attributed  to  General  Thomas,  as 
a  co-conspirator,  the  guilty  intent  of  designing  to  overthrow  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, when  a  fair  and  just  view  of  his  conduct  would  leave  him  entirely  with- 
out reproach  ? 

And  when  you  come,  senators,  to  the  other  co- conspirator,  the  President  of 
ihe  United  States,  is  not  the  case  still  clearer  ?  Make  it  a  case  of  private  right, 
if  you  please ;  put  it  as  strongly  as  possible  against  the  President  in  order  to 
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test  the  qucBtion.  One  of  you  has  a  claim  to  property;  it  may  be  a  dii^puted 
claim;  it  is  a  claim  which  he  believes  may  provei  when  judicially  examined,  to 
be  sound  and  good.  He  says  to  A.  B.,  **  Go  to  C.  D.,  who  is  in  possession  of 
that  property ;  I  give  you  this  order  to  him  to  give  it  up  to  you ;  and  if  he 
gives  it  up.  take  possession."  Did  anybody  ever  imagine  that  that  was  a  con- 
spiracy 1  Does  not  every  lawyer  know  that  the  moment  you  intioduce  into 
any  transaction  of  this  kind  the  element  of  a  claim  of  right  all  criminal  elements 
are  purged  at  once ;  and  that  this  is  always  true  between  man  and  man  where 
it  is  a  simple  fissertion  of  private  right,  the  parties  to  which  are  at  liberty  either 
to  assert  them  or  forego  them,  as  they  please  ?  But  this  was  not  such  a  case ; 
this  was  a  case  of  public  right,  of  public  duty,  of  public  right  claimed  upon 
constitutional  grounds  and  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  law  which  had  been 
given  to  it  by  the  law-makers  themselves.  How  can  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  such  circumstances,  be  looked  upon  by  anybody,  whether  he  may 
or  may  not  be  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  other  things,  as  a  co-conspirator  under  this 
act? 

These  articles  say  that  the  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General 
Thomas  was  to  employ  force,  threats,  intimidation.  What  they  have  proved 
against  the  President  is  that  he  issued  these  orders,  and  that  alone.  Now,  on 
the  face  of  these  orders,  there  is  no  apology  for  the  assertion  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  President  that  anybody  at  any  time  should  use  force,  threats,  or 
intimidation.  The  order  is  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  deliver  up  possession.  The  order 
to  General  Thomas  is  to  receive  possession  from  Mr.  Stanton  when  he  delivers 
it  up.  No  force  is  assigned  to  him ;  no  authority  is  given  to  him  to  apply  for 
or  use  any  force,  threats,  or  intimidation.  There  is  not  only  no  express  authority, 
but  there  is  no  implication  of  any  authority  to  apply  for  or  obtain  or  use  any- 
thing but  the  order  which  was  given  him  to  hand  to  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  we  shall 
ofFer  proof,  senators,  which  we  think  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  in  point  of 
fact,  that  the  President  from  the  first  had  in  view  simply  and  solely  to  test  this 
question  by  the  law ;  that  if  this  was  a  conspiracy  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  go  to 
law,  and  that  was  the  whole  of  it.  We  shall  show  you  what  advice  the  Presi- 
dent received  on  this  subject,  what  views  in  concert  with  his  advisers  he  enter- 
tained, which,  of  course,  it  is  not  my  province  now  to  comment  upon ;  the 
evidence  must  first  be  adduced,  then  it  will  be  time  to  consider  it. 

The  other  two  conspiracy  articles  will  require  very  little  observation  from  me, 
because  they  contain  no  new  allegations  of  fact  which  are  not  in  the  fourth  and 
sixth  articles,  which  I  have  already  adverted  to ;  and  the  only  distinction 
between  them  and  the  others  is  that  they  are  not  founded  upon  this  conspiracy 
act  of  1861 ;  they  simply  allege  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  and  leave  the  matter 
there.  They  do  not  allege  sufficient  facts  to  bring  the  case  within  the  act  of 
1861.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  allege  force,  threats,  or  intimidation.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  remark  upon  these  articles  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
tenth  article,  because  these  articles,  as  you  perceive,  come  within  that  category 
which  the  honorable  manager  announced  here  at  an  early  period  of  the  trial ; 
articles  which  require  no  law  to  support  them ;  and  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  tenth  article,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  this  subject,  I  wish  that 
my  remarks,  so  far  as  they  may  be  deemed  applicable,  should  be  applied  to 
these  fifth  and  seventh  articles  which  I  have  thus  passed  over. 

I  shall  detain  the  Senate  but  a  moment  upon  the  ninth  article,  which  is  the 
one  relating  to  the  conversation  with  General  Emory.  The  meaning  of  this 
article,  as  I  read  it,  is  that  the  President  brought  General  Emory  before  himself 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  for  the  parpose  of  instructing  him  to  dis- 
obey the  law,  with  an  intent  to  induce  General  Emofy  to  disobey  it,  and  with 
intent  to  enable  himself  unlawfully,  and  by  the  use  of  military  force  through 
General  Emory,  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  continuing  to  hold  office.  Now  I 
submit  that  not  only  does  this  article  fail  of  proof  in  its  substance  as  thus 
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detailed,  but  that  it  is  disproved  by  the  witness  whom  they  have  introduced  to 
snpport  it  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  clearly  from  General  Emory's  state- 
ment that  the  President  did  not  bring  him  there  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
this  appropriation  bill  affecting  the  command  of  the  army,  or  the  orders  given 
to  the  army.  This  subject  General  Emory  introduced  himself,  and  when  the 
conversation  was  broken  off  it  was  again  recurred  to  by  himself  asking  the 
President's  permission  to  bring  it  to  his  attention.  Whatsoever  was  said  upon 
that  subject  was  said  not  because  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  brought 
the  commander  of  the  department  of  Washington  before  him  for  that  purpose, 
but  because,  having  brought  him  there  for  another  purpose,  to  which  I  shall 
allude  in  a  moment,  the  commanding  general  chose  himself  to  introdnoe  that 
subject  and  converse  upon  it,  and  obtain  the  President's  views  upon  it. 

In  the  next  place,  having  his  attention  called  to  the  act  of  Congress  and  to 
the  order  under  it,  the  President  expressed  precisely  the  same  opinion  to  Greneral 
Emory  that  he  had  previously  publicly  expressed  to  Congress  itself  at  the  time 
when  the  act  was  sent  to  him  for  his  signature;  and  there  is  found  set  out 
in  his  answer  on  page  32  of  the  official  report  of  these  proceedings  what  that 
opinion  was  ;  that  he  considered  that  this  provision  interfered  with  his  consti- 
tutional right  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  and  that  is  what  he  said 
to  General  Emory.  There  is  not  even  probable  cause  to  believe  that  he  said  it 
for  any  other  than  the  natural  reason  that  General  Emory  had  introdaced  the 
subject,  had  asked  leave  to  call  his  attention  to  it,  and  evidently  expected  and 
desired  that  the  President  should  say  something  on  the  subject ;  and  if  he  said 
anything,  was  he  not  to  tell  the  truth  1  That  is  exactly  what  he  did  say:  I 
mean  the  truth  as  he  apprehended  it.  It  will  appear  in  proof,  as  I  am  instructed, 
that  the  reason  why  the  President  sent  for  General  Emory  was  not  that  he  might 
endeavor  to  seduce  that  distinguished  officer  from  his  allegiance  to  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution  of  his  country,  but  because  he  wished  to  obtain  information 
about  military  movements,  which  he  was  informed,  upon  authority  which  he  had 
a  right  to  and  was  bound  to  respect,  might  require  his  personal  attention. 

I  pass,  then,  from  this  article,  as  being  one  upon  which  I  ought  not  to  detain 
the  Senate,  and  I  come  to  the  last  one,  concerning  which  I  shall  have  much  to 
say,  and  that  is  the  tenth  article,  which  is  all  of  and  concerning  the  speeches  of 
the  President. 

In  the  front  of  this  inquiry  the  question  presents  itself:  What  are  impeach- 
able offences  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  Upon  this  ques- 
tion learned  dissertations  have  been  written  and  printed.  One  of  them  is 
annexed  to  the  argument  of  the  honorable  manager  who  opened  the  cause  for 
the  prosecution.  Another  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  written  by  one 
of  tne  honorable  managers  themselves,  may  be  found  annexed  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the  occasion  oT  the  first  attempt  to 
impeach  the  President.  And  there  have  been  others  written  and  published  by 
learned  jurists  touching  this  subject.  I  do  not  propose  to  vex  the  ear  of  the 
Senate  with  any  of  the  precedents  drawn  from  the  middle  ages.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution  were  quite  as  familiar  with  them  as  the  learned  authors  of 
these  treatises,  and  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  as  I  conceive,  have  drawn 
from  them  the  lesson  which  I  desire  the  Senate  to  receive,  that  these  prece- 
dents are  not  fit  to  govern  their  conduct  on  this  trial. 

In  my  apprehension,  the  teachings,  the  requirements,  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  prove  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  attended  to 
for  the  purposes  of  this  trial.  I  propose,  therefore,  instead  of  a  search  throngb 
the  precedents  which  were  made  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors, 
and  the  Stuarts,  and  which  have  been  repeated  since,  to  come  nearer  home  and 
see  what  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  bear  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  whether  they  are  not  sufficient  to  settle  it.  If  they  are,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  what  exists  elsewhere. 
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My  fii-st  position  is,  that  when  the  Constitution  speaks  of  "treason,  hribery, 
and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  it  refers  to,  and  includes  only,  high 
cTiminal  offences  against  the  United  States,  made  so  by  some  law  of  the  United 
States  existing  when  the  acts  complained  of  were  done,  and  I  say  that  this  is 
plainly  to  be  inferred  from  each  and  every  provision  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
subject  of  impeachment. 

**  Treason  "  and  "  bribery."  Nobody  will  doubt  that  these  are  here  desig- 
nated high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  United  States,  made  such  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew 
must  be  passed  in  the  nature  of  the  government  they  were  about  to  create, 
because  these  are  offences  which  strike  at  the  existence  of  that  government. 
'*  Other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Noscitur  a  sociis.  High  crimes  and 
misdemeanors;  so  high  that  they  belon?  in  this  company  with  treason  and 
bribery.  That  is  plain  on  the  face  of  tne  Constitution — in  the  very  first  step 
it  takes  on  the  subject  of  impeachment.  "High*  crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
against  what  law?  There  can  be  no  crime,  there  can  be  no  misdemeanor 
without  a  law,  written  or  unwritten,  express  or  implied.  There  must  be  some 
law,  otherwise  there  is  no  crime.  My  interpretation  of  it  is  that  the  language 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  means  "offences  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States."     Let  us  see  if  the  Constitution  has  not  said  so. 

The  firrit  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reads  thus : 

The  President'of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  power  to  frant  reprieves  and  pardons 
for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeacnment. 

"  Offences  against  the  United  States "  would  include  "  cases  of  impeach- 
ment," and  they  might  be  pardoned  by  the  President  if  they  were  not  excepted. 
Then  cases  of  impeachment  are,  according  to  the  express  declaration  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  cases  of  offences  against  the  United  States. 

Still,  the  learned  manager  says  that  this  is  not  a  court,  and  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  this  body,  it  is  bound  by  no  law.  Very  different  wa» 
the  understanding  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Will  yon  state  where  it  was  I  said  it  was  bound  by 
no  law  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  "A  law  unto  itself." 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  <<No  common  or  statute  law"  was  my  language. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  sixty-fourth  number  of  the  Federalist* 
which  is  found  in  Dawson's  edition,  on  page  453  : 

The  remaining  powers  which  the  plan  of  the  Convention  allots  to  the  Senate,  in  a  distinct 
capacity,  are  comprised  in  their  participation  with  the  Ezecntive  in  the  appointment  to  offices, 
and  in  their  judicial  character  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  as  in  the  business  of 
appointments  the  Executive  will  be  the  principal  agent,  the  provisions  relating  to  it  will 
most  properly  be  discussed  in  the  examination  of  that  department.  We  will  therefore  con- 
elude  this  head  with  a  view  of  the  judicial  character  of  the  Senate. 

And  then  it  is  discussed.  The  next  position  to  which  I  desire  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  is,  that  there  is  enough  written  in  the  Constitution  to  prove  that 
this  ia  a  court  in  which  a  judicial  trial  is  now  being  carried  on.  "The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments." 
"  When  the  President  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside."  "  The  trial  of 
all  crimes,  except  in  case  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jwry*"  This,  then,  is  the 
trial  of  a  crime.  You  are  triers,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  in  this  particular  case,  and  that  on  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution* 
There  is  also,  according  to  its  express  words,  to  be  an  acquital  or  a  conviction  on 
this  trial  for  a  crime.  "No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thjrds  of  the  members  present."  There  is  also  to  be  a  judgment  in  case 
there  shall  be  a  conviction. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  iiirther  than  removal  from  office  and 
disqualification  to  hold  anjr  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States. 
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Here,  then,  there  is  the  trial  of  a  crime,  a  trial  hy  a  tribunal  desi^ated  by 
the  GonBtitution  in  place  of  court  and  jury ;  a  conviction,  if  guilt  is  proved  ;  a 
judgment  on  that  conviction ;  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  judgment  for  a 
crime  ;  and  this  on  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution  itself.  And  yet,  say 
the  honorable  managers,  there  is  no  court  to  try  the  crime  and  no  law  by  which 
the  act  is  to  be  judged.  The  honorable  manager  interrupted  me  to  say  that  he 
qualified  that  expression  of  no  law  ;  his  expression  was,  **  no  common  or  statute 
law."  Well,  when  you  get  out  of  that  field  you  are  in  a  limbo,  a  vacaam,  so 
far  as  law  is  concerned,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  say,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  designated  impeachable  offences  as  offences 
against  the  United  States ;  that  it  has  provided  for  the  trial  of  thoae  ofiences ; 
that  it  has  established  a  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  trying  them ;  that  it  has 
directed  the  tribunal,  in  case  of  conviction,  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the 
conviction  and  inflict  a  punishment.  All  this  being  provided  for,  can  it  be  main- 
tained that  this  is  not  a  court,  or  that  it  is  bound  by  no  law  } 

But  the  argument  does  not  rest  mainly,  I  think,  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  concerning  impeachment.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  vastly  strengthened 
by  the  direct  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution.  "  Congress  shall  pass  no  bill  of 
attainder  or  expoatjacto  law."  According  to  that  prohibition  of  the  Conatitu- 
tion,  if  every  member  of  this  body,  sitting  in  its  legislative  capacity,  and  every 
member  of  the  other  body,  sitting  in  its  legislative  capacity,  should  unite  in  pass- 
ing a  law  to  punish  an  act  after  the  act  was  done,  that  law  would  be  a  mere 
nullity.  Yet  what  is  claimed  by  the  honorable  managers  in  behalf  of  members 
of  this  body  ?  As  a  Congress  you  cannot  create  a  law  to  punish  these  acta  if  no 
law  existed  at  the  time  they  were  done ;  but  sitting  here  as  judges,  not  only 
after  the  fact,  but  while  the  case  is  on  trial,  you  may  individually,  each  one  of 
you,  create  a  law  by  himself  to  govern  the  case. 

According  to  this  assumption  the  same  Constitution  which  has  made  it  a  bill 
of  rights  of  the  American  citizen,  not  only  as  against  Congress  but  as  against 
the  legislature  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  that  no  ex  poU  facto  law  ahall  be 
passed — this  same  Constitution  has  erected  you  into  a  body  aud  empowered 
every  one  of  you  to  say  aut  inveniam  autjaciam :  if  I  cannot  find  a  law  I  will 
make  one.  Nay,  it  has  clot  >ed  every  one  of  you  with  imperial  power ;  it  has 
enabled  you  to  say,  nc  volo,  sicjuheo,  siatpro  ratiane  voluntas :  I  am  a  law  unto 
myself,  by  which  law  I  shall  govern  this  cai«e.  And,  more  than  that,  when  each 
one  of  you  before  he  took  his  place  here  called  God  to  witness  that  he  would 
administer  impartial  justice  in  this  case  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  he  meant  such  laws  as  he  might  make  as  he  went  along.  The  ConsUta- 
tion,  which  had  prohibited  anybody  from  making  such  laws,  he  swore  to  observe ; 
but  he  aldo  swore  to  be  governed  by  his  own  will;  his  own  individual  will  was 
the  law  which  he  thus  swore  to  observe;  and  this  special  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  when  the  Senate  sits  in  this  capacity  to  try  an  impeachment  the 
senators  Bhall  be  on  oath,  means  merely  that  they  shall  swear  to  follow  their  own 
individual  wills !  I  respectfully  submit,  this  view  cannot  consistently  and  pro- 
perly be  taken  of  the  character  of  this  body,  or  of  the  duties  and  powers  incum- 
bent upon  it. 

Look  for  a  moment,  if  you  please,  to  the  other  provision.  The  same  searcH 
into  the  English  precedents,  so  far  from  having  made  our  ancestors  who  framed 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  in  love  with  them,  led  them  to  put  into  the  Con- 
stitution a  positive  and  absolute  prohibition  against  any  bill  of  attainder.  What 
is  a  bill  of  attainder  ?  It  is  a  case  before  the  Parliament  where  the  Parliament 
make  the  law  for  the  facts  they  find.  Each  legislator — for  it  is  in  their  legis- 
lative capacity  they  act,  not  in  a  judicial  one — ^is,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  hon- 
orable managers,  *'  a  law  unto  himself,"  and  according  to  his  discretion,  his  views 
of  what  is  politic  or  proper  under  the  circumstances,  he  frames  a  law  to  meet 
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the  case,  and  enacts  it  or  votes  in  \t6  enactment.  According  to  the  doctrine  now 
advanced  bills  of  attainder  are  not  prohibited  by  this  Constitution ;  they  are 
only  slightly  modified.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  majority  to  vote  an  impeachment  and  send  up  certain  articles  and  have 
two-third.s  of  this  body  vote  in  favor  of  conviction,  and  there  is  an  attainder  ; 
and  it  is  done  by  the  same  process  and  depends  on  identically  the  same  princi- 
ples as  a  bill  of  attainder  in  the  English  Parliament.  The  individual  wills  of 
the  legislators,  instead  of  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  judges, 
settle  the  result. 

I  submit,  then,  senators,  that  this  view  of  the  honorable  managers  of  the  duties 
and  powers  of  this  body  cannot  be  maintained.  But  the  attempt  made  by  the 
honorable  managers  to  obtain  a  conviction  upon  this  tenth  article  is  attended 
with  some  peculiarities  which  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  advert  to.  So  far  as  regards  the  preceding  articles,  the  first  eight  arti- 
cles are  framed  upon  allegations  that  the  President  broke  a  law.  I  suppose  the 
honorable  managers  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  doctrine  so  far  as  to  say 
that  unless  you  find  the  President  did  intentionally  break  a  law  those  articles 
are  supported.  As  to  those  articles  there  is  some  law  unquestionably,  the  very 
g^ist  of  the  charge  being  that  he  broke  a  law.  You  must  find  that  the  law  existed  ; 
you  must  construe  it  and  apply  it  to  the  case ;  you  must  find  his  criminal 
intent  wilfully  to  break  the  law,  before  the  articles  can  be  supported.  But  we 
come  now  to  this  tenth  article,  which  depends  upon  no  law  at  all,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  is  attended  with  some  extraordinary  peculiarities. 

The  complaint  is  that  the  President  maae  speeches  against  Congress.  The 
true  statement  here  would  be  much  more  restricted  than  that ;  for  alth^)ugh  in  those 
speeches  the  President  used  the  word  "Congress,"  undoubtedly  he  did  not  mean 
the  entire  constitutional  body  organized  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  he  meant  the  dominant  majority  in  Congress.  Everybody  so  under- 
stood it ,  everybody  must  so  understand  it.  But  the  complaint  is  that  he  made 
speeches  against  those  who  governed  in  Congress.  Well,  who  are  the  grand 
jury  in  this  case  ?  One  of  the  parties  spoken  against.  And  who  are  the  triers  ? 
The  other  party  spoken  against.  One  would  think  there  was  some  incongruity 
in  this ;  some  reason  for  giving  pause  before  taking  any  very  great  stride  in 
that' direction  The  honorable  House  of  Representatives  sends  its  managers 
here  to  take  notice  of  what  ?  That  the  House  of  Representatives  has  erected 
itself  into  a  school  of  manners,  selecting  from  its  ranks  those  gentlemen  whom 
it  deems  most  competent  by  precept  and  example  to  teach  decorum  of  speech  ; 
and  they  desire  tbt^  judgment  of  this  body  whether  the  President  has  not  been 
guilty  of  indecorum,  whether  he  has  spoken  properly,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
honorable  manager.  Now,  there  used  to  be  an  old-fashioned  notion  that  although 
there  might  be  a  difi^erence  of  taste  about  oral  speeches,  and,  no  doubt,  always  has 
heen  and  always  will  be  many  such  differences,  there  was  one  very  important 
teat  in  reference  to  them,  and  that  is  whether  they  are  true  or  false  ;  but  it 
seems  that  in  this  case  that  is  no  test  at  all.  The  honorable  manager,  in  open- 
ing the  case,  finding,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  some  manner,  to  ad- 
vert to  that  subject,  has  done  it  in  terms  which  I  will  read  to  you : 

The  words  are  not  alle|3^d  to  be  either  faUe  or  defamatory,  because  it  is  not  within  the 

?ower  of  any  man,  however  high  his  official  position,  in  effect  to  slander  the  Coogress  of  the 
iDtted  States,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  so  as  to  call  on  Congress  to  answer  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  accusation. 

Considering  the  nature  of  our  government,  considering  the  experience  which 
we  have  gone  through  on  this  subject,  that  is  a  pretty  lofty  claim.  Why,  if  the 
Senate  please,  if  you  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  and  seek  for  pre- 
cedents there,  you  will  not  find  so  lofty  a  claim  as  that.  I  beg  leave  to  read 
from  two  statutes,  the  first  being  3  Edward  I,  ch.  34,  and  the  second,  2  Richard 
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II,  cb.  1,  a  short  passage.     The  statute  3  Edward  I,  ch.  34,  after  the  preamble, 

eoacts : 

That  from  henceforth  none  he  so  hardy  to  tell  or  publish  any  false  news  or  tales,  whereof 
discord  or  occasion  of  discord  or  slander  may  erow  between  the  Kin^  and  his  people,  or  tl^ 

freat  men  of  the  renlm ;  and  he  that  doeth  so  shall  be  taken  and  kept  in  until  he  hath  brougk 
im  into  court  which  was  the  first  author  of  the  tale. 

The  statute  2  Richard  II,  ch.  1,  sec.  5,  enacted  with  some  alterations  the 

previous  statute.     It  commenced  thus  : 

Of  devisors  of  false  news  and  of  horrible  and  false  lies  of  prelates,  dnkes,  earls,  barons, 
and  other  nobles  and  frreat  men  of  the  realm ;  and  also  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  clerk  cf 
the  privy  seal,  steward  of  the  King's  house,  justices  of  the  one  bench  or  of  the  other,  and  of 
other  great  officers  of  the  realm. 

The  great  men  of  the  realm  in  the  time  of  Richard  II  were  protected  onlj 
against  "horrible  and  false  lies,"  and  when  we  arrive  in  the  course  of  onr 
national  experience  during  the  war  with  France  and  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  that  attempt  to  check,  not  free  speech,  but  free  writing,  senators  will 
find  that  although  it  applied  only  to  written  libels  it  contained  an  express  sec- 
tion that  the  truth  might  be  given  in  evidence.  That  was  a  law,  as  senators 
know,  making  it  penal  by  written  libels  to  excite  the  hatred  or  couteuipt  of  the 
people  against  Congress  among  other  offences ;  but  the  estimate  of  the  eievatioa 
of  Congress  above  the  people  was  not  so  high  but  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
allow  a  defence  of  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence.  I  beg  leave  to  read  from 
this  sedition  act  a  part  of  one  section  and  make  a  reference  to  another  to  support 
the  correctness  of  what  I  have  said.     It  is  found  in  Statutes  at  Large,  page  596 : 

That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  b^ 
written,  printed,  uttered,  or  published,  or  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  assist  or  aid  in 
writing,  printing,  uttering,  or  publishing  any  false  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  <« 
writings  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  Congress  ot  the 
United  States,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  govrm- 
ment,  or  either  house  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  eitbfr 
or  any  of  them  the  hatred  of  the  gfood  people  of  the  United  Stales,  or  to  stir  up  sediUou  within 
the  United  States,  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  &c 

Section  thi'ee  provides — 

That  if  any  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under  this  act  for  the  writing  or  publishing  anr 
libel  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant,  upon  the  trial  of  the  cause,  to  give  in 
evidence  in  his  defence  the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  publication  charged  as  a  libeL 
And  the  jury  who  shall  try  the  cause  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact, 
under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

In  contrast  with  the  views  expressed  here,  I  desire  now  to  read  from  the 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Madison's  works,  pages  542  and  547,  passages  which,  in 
mj  judgment,  are  as  masterly  as  anything  Mr  Madison  ever  wrote,  upon  the 
relations  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  contrast  with  the  relations  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  the  people 
of  that  island ;  and  the  necessity  which  the  nature  of  our  government  lays  va 
under  to  preserve  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech  : 

The  essential  difference  between  the  British  government  and  the  American  Constitutioa 
will  place  this  subject  in  the  clearest  light. 

In  the  British  government  the  danger  of  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people  is 
understood  to  be  confined  to  the  executive  magistrate.  The  representatives  of  the  people  in 
tho  legislature  are  only  exempt  themselves  from  distrust,  but  are  considered  as  sumcieut 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  their  constituents  against  the  danger  from  the  executive.  Hetic« 
it  is  a  principle  that  the  Parliament  is  unlimited  in  its  power,  or,  in  their  own  language,  ii 
omnipotent.  Hence,  too,  all  the  ramparts  for  protecting  the  rights  of  the  people— such  as 
their  Magna  Charta,  their  Bill  uf  Rights,  &c. — are  not  reared  against  the  Parliament,  but 
against  the  royal  prerDgativo.  They  are  merely  legislative  precaiitions  against  executive 
usurpations.  Under  such  a  goveminent  as  this,  an  exemption  of  the  press  from  previtttts 
restraint,  by  licensers  appointed  by  the  King,  is  all  the  freedom  that  can  be  secured  to  it 

In  the  United  States  the  case  is  altogether  different.  The  people,  not  the  goverumeui. 
possess  the  absolute  sovereignty.  The  kgisiature,  no  less  than  the  executive,  is  under  lim.- 
tations  of  power.  Encroachments  are  regarded  as  possible  irom  the  one  as  well  as  from  the 
other.    Hence,  in  the  United  States,  the  great  and  essential  rights  of  the  people  are  secun^l 
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against  legislative  as  well  as  against  executive  ambition.  They  me  secured,  not  by  lairs 
paramount  to  prerogative,  bat  by  constitutions  paramount  to  laws.  Tliis  security  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  requires  that  it  should  be  ezemj>t  not  only  from  previous  restraint  by 
the  executive,  as  in  great  Britain,  but  from  legislative  restraint  also ;  and  this  exemption, 
to  be  effectual,  must  be  an  exemption  not  only  from  the  previous  inspection  of  licenses,  but 
from  the  subsequent  penalty  of  laws. 

One  other  passage,  on  page,  547,  which  has  an  extraordinary  application  to 
the  subject  now  before  you  : 

1.  The  Constitution  supposes  that  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  each  of  its  houses  may 
not  discharge  their  trusts,  either  from  defect  of  judgment  or  other  causes.  Hence  they  are 
all  made  responsible  to  their  constituents  at  the  retuming  periods  of  election ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  singly  intrusted  with  very  great  powers,  is,  as  a  further  guard,  subjected  to  an 
intermediate  impeachment. 

2.  Should  it  happen,  as  the  Constitution  supposes  it  may  happen,  that  either  of  these 
branches  of  the  government  may  not  have  duly  aischarged  its  trust,  it  is  natural  and  proper 
that,  according  to  the  cause  and  degree  of  their  faults,  they  should  be  brought  into  contempt 
or  disrepute,  and  incur  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

3.  Whether  it  has,  in  any  case,  happened  that  the  proceedings  of  either  or  all  of  those 
branches  evince  such  a  violation  of  duty  as  to  justify  a  contempt,  a  disrepute,  or  hatred 
among  the  people,  can  only  be  determined  by  a  free  examination  tnereof,  and  a  free  commu- 
nication among  the  people  thereon. 

4.  Whenever  it  may  have  actual! v  happened  that  proceedings  of  this  sort  are  chargeable 
on  all  or  either  of  the  branches  of  the  government,  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  right,  of  intelli* 
gent  and  faithful  citizens  to  discuss  and  promulge  them  freely,  as  well  to  control  them  by 
the  censorship  of  the  public  opinion  as  to  promote  a  remedy  according  tp  the  rules  of  the 
Constitution.  And  it  cannot  be  avoided  that  those  who  are  to  apply  the  remedy  must  feel, 
in  some  degree,  a  contempt  or  hatred  against  the  tr&nsgpressing  party. 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Madison  were  made  in  respect  to  the  freedom  of 
tbe  press.  There  were  two  views  entertained  at  the  time  when  the  sedition  law 
^vas  passed  concerning  the  power  of  Congress  over  this  subject.  The  one  view 
was  that  when  the  Constitution  spoke  of  freedom  of  the  press  it  referred  to  the 
common-law  definition  of  that  freedom.  That  was  the  view  which  Mr.  Madison 
Tvas  controverting  in  one  of  the  passages  which  I  have  read  to  you.  The  other 
view  was  that  the  common-law  definition  could  not  be  deemed  applicable,  and 
tbat  the  freedom  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  the  action  of  Con- 
gress was  concerned,  was  an  absolute  freedom  of  the  press.  But  no  one  ever 
imagined  that  freedom  of  speech,  in  contradistinction  from  written  libel,  could 
be  restrained  by  a  law  of  Congress ;  for  whether  you  treat  the  prohibition  in  the 
Constitution  as  absolute  in  itself,  or  whether  you  refer  to  the  common  law  for  a 
definition  of  its  limits  and  meaning,  the  result  will  be  the  saaie.  Under  the  com- 
mon Jaw  no  man  was  ever  punished  criminally  for  spoken  words.  If  he  slan- 
dered his  neighbor  and  injured  him,  he  must  make  good  in  damages  to  his  neigh- 
bor the  injury  he  had  done ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing  at  the  common  law  as 
an  indictment  for  spoken  words.  So  that  this  prohibition  in  the  Constitution 
against  any  legislation  by  Congress  in  restraint  of  the  freedom  of  speech  is 
necessarily  an  absolute  prohibition  ;  and  therefore  this  is  a  case  not  only  where 
there  is  no  law  made  prior  to  the  act  to  punish  the  act,  but  a  case  where  Con- 
fess is  expressly  prohibited  from  making  any  law  to  operate  even  on  subse- 
quent acts. 

What  is  the  law  to  be  ?  Suppose  it  is,  as  the  honorable  managers  seem  to 
tbiuk  it  should  be,  the  sense  of  propriety  of  each  senator  appealed  to.  What 
ifl  it  to  be?  The  only  rule  I  have  heard,  the  only  rule  which  can  be  announced, 
is  that  you  may  require  the  speaker  to  speak  properly.  Who  are  to  be  the 
judges  whether  he  speaks  properly  1  In  this  case  tbe  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  presentation  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  freedom  of  speech  secured  by  this  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  Constitution.  That  is  the  same  freedom  of  speech,  senators,  in 
consequence  of  which  thousands  of  men  went  to  the  scaffold  under  the  Tudors 
and  the  Stuarts.  That  is  the  same  freedom  of  speech  which  cauped  thousands 
of  heads  of  men  and  of  women  to  roll  from  the  guillotlue  in  France.     That  is 
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the  same  freedom  of  speecli  which  has  caused  in  oar  day,  more  than  once,  **  order 
to  reign  in  Warsaw."  The  persons  did  not  speak  pr  operly  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  judges  before  whom  they  were  brought.  Is  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
intended  to  be  secured  by  our  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  have  to  detain  yon  but  a  very  short  time 
longer,  and  that  is  by  a  few  observations  concerning  the  eleventh  article,  and 
they  will  be  very  few,  for  the  reason  that  the  eleventh  article,  as  I  understand 
it,  contains  nothing  new  which  needs  any  notice  from  me.  It  appears  by  the 
official  copy  of  the  articles  which  is  before  us,  the  printed  copy,  that  this  article 
was  adopted  at  a  later  period  than  the  preceding  nine  articles,  and  I  suppose  it 
has  that  appearance,  that  the  honorable  managers,  looking  over  the  work  they  had 
already  performed,  perhaps  not  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  it  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  then  stood,  came  to  the  conciision  to  add  this  eleventh  article,  and  thej 
have  compounded  it  out  of  the  materials  which  they  had  previously  worked  np 
into  the  others.  In  the  first  place,  they  said,  here  are  the  speeches ;  we  will 
have  something  about  them,  and  accordingly  they  begin  by  the  allegation  that 
the  President,  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  a  certain  occasion,  made  a  speech, 
and  without  giving  his  words,  but  it  is  attributed  to  him  that  he  had  an  intention 
to  declare  that  this  was  not  a  Congress  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitation ; 
all  of  which  is  denied  in  his  answer,  and  there  is  no  proof  to  support  it  The 
President,  by  tis  whole  course  of  conduct,  has  shown  that  he  could  have  enter- 
tained no  such  intention  as  that.  He  has  explained  that  fully  in  his  answer, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  explanation. 

Then  they  come  to  the  old  matter  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  They  say 
he  made  this  speech  denying  the  competency  6i  Congress  to  legislate,  and  fol- 
lowing up  its  intent  he  endeavored  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  I  have  suflScientlj 
discussed  that,  and  I  shall  not  weary  the  patience  of  the  Senate  by  doing  so 
any  further. 

Then  they  say  that  he  made  this  speech  and  followed  up  its  intent  by  endeavor- 
ing to  ge^  possession  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  military  semce  of  the 
United  States.     I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  say  upon  that. 

Then  they  say  that  he  made  it  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  what  is  called 
the  law  **for  the  better  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  in  March,  1867, 
and  in  support  of  that  they  have  offered  a  telegram  to  him  from  Grovernor  Par- 
sons, and  an  answer  to  that  telegram  from  the  President,  upon  the  subject  of  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  sent  in  January  before  the  March  when  the  law 
came  into  existence,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  only  evidence  which  they 
have  offered  upon  that  subject  I  leave,  therefore,  with  these  remarks,  that 
article  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  concerning  the  importance  of 
this  case,  not  only  now,  but  in  the  future.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  in 
any  way  connected  with  or  concerned  in  this  trial,  that  this  is  and  will  b:»  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  which  ever  has  been  or  can  ever  be  expected  to  be 
found  of  American  justice  or  American  injustice,  of  that  justice  which  Mr. 
Burke  says  is  the  great  standing  policy  of  all  civilized  states,  or  of  that  inju:«- 
tice  which  is  sure  to  be  discovered  and  which  makes  even  the  wise  man  mad, 
and  which,  in  the  fixed  and  immutable  order  of  God's  providence,  is  certain  to 
return  to  plague  its  inventors.      \ 

Mr.  CoNNESS,  (at  two  o'clock  and  twenty  minutes  p.  m.)  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  court  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  three  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators  will  please  resume  their  seats  and  give  their 
attention.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  please  proceed  with 
the  defence. 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  We  will  call  General  Thomas  first. 
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LrORENZO  Thomas  sworn  and  examined. 

« 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  General  Thomas,  will  yon  state  how  long  you  have  been  in  the  service  ? 

A.  I  went  to  West  Point  in  the  year  1819.  I  entered  the  Military  Academy 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  was  graduated  July  1,  1823,  and  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  the  fourth  infantry.  I  have  been  in  the  army  since  that 
date. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  rank  in  the  army  ? 

A.  I  am  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and 
major  general  by  brevet. 

Q.  When  was  your  brevet  conferred  1 

A.  I  really  forge*.     I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  Army  Register  for  that. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  year  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  after  1  returned  from  one  of  my  southern  trips. 

Q.  During  the  war  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Toward  the  close  of  it  ? 

A.  Toward  the  close  of  it.  I  was  first  made  a  colonel,  as  Adjutant  General, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  when  Colonel  Cooper  went  out. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  appointed  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  On  the  7th  of  March.  1861. 

Q.  On  what  service  were  you  during  the  war,  generally  ?  Give  us  an  idea 
of  your  service. 

A.  During  the  administration  of  the*War  Department  by  General  Cameron 
I  was  on  duty  as  Adjutant  General  in  the  office.  I  accompanied  him  on  his 
western  trip  to  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  and  returned  with  liim.  Then,  after 
that,  after  making  that  report,  he  left  the  department,  and  Mr.  Stanton  was 
appointed.  I  remained  in  the  department  some  time  after  Mr.  Stanton  was 
appointed — several  months.  The  first  duty  he  placed  me  on  from  the  office— 
at  any  rate  as  one  of  the  duties — ^he  sent  me  down  on  the  James  river  to  make 
exchanges  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the  arrangement  made  by  General  Diz 
with  the  rebels. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  what  point  is  this  evidence? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  To  bring  around  the  reason. why  there  was  the  interruption 
iu  the  Adjutant  GeneraPs  business,  and  how  long  it  continued  and  when  he 
returned.  It  will  be  through  in  a  moment.  (To  witness.)  What  was  the 
next  service  ? 

A.  Daring  the  war  I  was  sent  once  or  twice,  three  times,  perhaps,  to  Harris- 
burg  to  organize  volunteers  and  to  correct  some  irregularities  there  ;  not  irregu- 
larities exactly,  but  in  order  to  put  regiments  together,  skeleton  regiments.  I 
was  sent  there  and  ordered  to  bring  them  together,  once  at  Philadelphia  and 
twice  at  Harrisburg.  I  was  sent  to  Harrisburg  also  about  the  time  that  Lee  was 
invading  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania ;  but  my  principal  duty  was  down  on  the 
Mississippi  river. 

Q.  What  was  the  duty  there  t 

A.  Threefold.     The  first  was  to  inspect  the  armies  on  the  river  in  that  part 
of  the  country.     The  second  was  to  look  into  cotton  lands. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Will  not  that  appear  better  by  the  order  7 
The  Witness.  I  have  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Stanbery.  The  orders  are  here,  but  it  will  take  a  great  while  to  intro- 
duce them. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  will  ask  him  nothing  but  what  he  has  performed.     (To  the 
witness.)     What  was  the  third  duty? 
A.  To  take  charge  of  the  negro  population  and  organize  them  as  troops. 
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Q.  Were  70a  the  first  officer  who  organized  n€^o  regiments  ? 

A.  No,  air.    " 

Q.  Who  was  prior  to  you  ? 

A.  I  think  that  General  Butler  had  organized  some  10  New  Orleans.  Son^ 
were  organized  before  I  took  charge.  I  was  sent  down  on  the  Missiseippi  and 
in  the  rebellious  States,  and  I  had  charge  of  all  of  them  there. 

Q.  What  number  of  regiments  were  organized  under  your  care  ? 

A.  I  organized  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  colored  sol  Hers.  The  particu- 
lar number  of  regiments  I  do  not  recollect,  because  they  were  numbered  some 
with  those  in  New  Orleans  an(i  some  with  those  in  the  east. 

,Q.  After  that  service  was  performed  what  was  the  next  special  duty  yon  were 
detailed  on  ? 

A.  I  returned  to  this  city  after  I  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Lee.  I  was  then 
on  my  way  up  the  river.  I  came  to  Washington.  The  next  duty  I  was  placed 
upon  was  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  office 
throughout  the  country,  first  at  Washington,  and  then  throughout  the  loyal 
States.     I  performed  that  service. 

Q.  What  next  ? 

A.  My  last  service  was,  I  was  ordered  throughout  the  United  States  to  exam- 
ine the  national  cemeteries  under  a  law  passed  by  Congress.  That  duty  I  have 
performed  ;  but  my  report  is  not  yet  in.  It  is  very  voluminous.  Those  are 
the  duties  that  I  have  performed. 

Q.  Did  those  duties  fall  under  your  proper  duties  as  Adjutant  General ;  and  in 
what  capacity  7 

A.  Perfectly  so.  As  Adjutant  General  I  am  ex  bfficio  inspector  of  the  army, 
and  these  duties  are  germane  to  it. 

Q.  This  duty  of  inspection  of  the  cemeteries  was  the  last  special  duty  that 
you  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  ^om  having  performed  that  last  special  duty  ? 

A.  I  came  to  Washington  on  three  different  occasions.  I  would  come  here 
and  then  would  go  back. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  from  this  last  duty  or  this  last  detail  upon  the 
national  cemetery  business  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  the  precise  date ;  but  it  was  about  the  close  of 
last  year. 

Q.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1867  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  then  completed  this  last  duty  or  service  1 

A.  I  had  visited  every  State  where  the  cemeteries  were.  The  only  ones  I 
have  not  visited  are  two  very  small  ones  near  this  city.     I  left  them  till  the  last. 

Q.  You  were  then  ready  to  make  your  report  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  writing  it  out,  and  would  have  had  it  ready  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  interruption  of  this  court.    It  is  neariy  completed. 

Q.  You  have  not  since  been  detailed  upon  any  other  special  service  except 
about  this  War  Department  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  engaged  in  making  this  report,  and  I  continued  on  that 
duty  until  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 

Q.  At  what  date  were  you  returned  to  your  Adjutant  General's  ofiice  ? 

A.  The  President  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  a  note  to  General  Grant,  dated 
the  13th  of  February.  General  Grant's  note  to  me  in  answer  to  that,  putting 
me  in  charge,  was  dated  thie  next  day — the  14th. 

Q.  Who  had  occupied  your  office  during  your  absence? 

A.  General  E.  D.  Townseud,  assistant  adjutant  general. 

Q.  Your  assistant? 

A.  My  first  assistant,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
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Q.  Then  joa  never  lost  jonv  position  as  Adjutant  General] 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  the  President  to  restore  yon  ? 

A.  I  spoke  to  the  President  on  two  or  three  occasions,  some  months  ago, 
stating  that  when  I  got  through  this  particular  business  I  should  like  to  have 
charge  of  my  office.  He  knew  what  my  wishes  were;  but  on  this  occasion  I 
did  not  mention  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.  I  wisli  to  object  in  limine  to  any 
conversation  between  this  person  and  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbbsy.  This  is  his  application  to  the  President  that  I  am  trying  to 
prove,  to  be  restored  to  his  duty  as  Adjutant  General. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  object  to  that  fact;  but  I  do  not  want  this 
conversation. 

Mr.BTANBBRY.  I  do  not  want  any  conversation  now.  (To  the  witness.)  You 
applied  once  or  twice  to  him  before  to  restore  you? 

A.  I  stated  that  that  was  my  wish. 

Q.  On  the  13th  of  February  you  received  the  order  which  you  h  ad  requested 
before,  restoring  you  to  your  position  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  not  a  note  to  me;  it  was  a  note  to  General  Grant 

Q.  But  that  note  restored  you  to  your  position  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When,  after  that,  did  you  see  the  President,  and  what  did  he  say  to  yon 
or  did  yon  say  to  him  between  that  time  and  the  time  you  received  your  order 
on  the  2l8t  ? 

A.  On  one  occasion  I  went  over  to  take  hirji  some  resignations 

Q.  After  you  had  been'restored  to  your  office  1 

A.  Yes,  sir;  some  resignations  that  Mr.  Stanton  gave  me  which  were  on  his 
table. 

Q.  To  take  over! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  President  spoke  to ^ you  about, 
taking  possession  of  the  War  Office  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.^  Stop  a  moment.  I  object  to  that  question ;  it  is  lead- 
ing, and  so  grossly  leading,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  is  almost  intentional.  **  Was 
that  the  first  occasion  he  spoke  to  you?" — assuming  that  he  had  Ipoken. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  He  did  speak  afterward,  we  know. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  How  do'  we  know  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  will  come  to  it  in  another  way.  (To  the  witness.)  Do 
yon  recollect  what  occurred  on  the  21st  of  February  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  thought  your  question  was  anterior  to  that. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  It  was.  What  happened  in  the  War  Office  on  the  morning 
of  the  21  St  of  February  in  regard  to  closing  the  office  on  the  succeeding  day, 
the  22d  ? 

A.  Toward  twelve  o'clock  I  went  up  myself  and  asked  Mr.  Stanton,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  if  I  should  close  the  office  the  next  day,  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, and  he  directed  me  to  do  it.  I  issued  such  a  circular  and  sent  it  arotind 
to  the  different  departments. 

Q.  Was  that  an  order  made  by  you  as  Adjutant  Greneral  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  bv  his  order. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  had  seen  the  President  that  day  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  took  place  after  you  had  issued  that  order  ? 
*    A.  Very  soon  after  I  had  issued  it  I  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Moore,  die 
private  secretary  of  the  President,  that  the  President  wished  to  see  me.     I 
immediately  went  over  to  the  White  House,  and  saw  the  President.    He  came 
out  of  his  library  with  two  communicatioDB  in  his  hand. 

27  I  P 
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Q.  He  came  otit  with  two  papers  in  his  hand  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  handed  them  to  Oolonel  Moore  to  read.  They  were  read 
to  me. 

Q.  Read  aloud  ¥ 

A.  Bead  aloud.  One  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton,  dismissing  him  from 
office,  and  directing  him  to  turn  over  the  hooks,  papers,  &c.,  pertaining  to  the 
War  Department ;  the  other  was  addressed  to  me  appointing  me  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim,  and  stating'that  Mr.  Stanton  had  he«n  directed  to  transfer  the 
office. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  those  papers,  or  either  of  them  f 

A.  The  first  time. 

Q.  You  had  no  hand  whatever  in  writing  those  papers  or  dictating  them  ? 

A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Excuse  me  ;  that  is  very  leading  again. 

Mr.  Stan  BE  RY.  Well.  (To  the  witness.)  What  was  said  by  the  President 
at  that  time  to  you  or  by  you  to  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Do  you  propose  to  put  in  conversations--^^ 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  da 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Between  this  party  and  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Right  there,  certainly.     (Handing  him  the  papers.) 

Mr.  Evarts.  Which  they  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  But^^br.  I  will  not  interpose  the  objection  here,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  What,  then,  was  said  between  you  and  the  President  ? 
A.  He  said  he  was  determined  to  support  the  Gons^tntion  and  the  laws,  and 
he  desired  me  to  do  the  same.     [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  object. 
The  Witness.  I  told  him  I  would. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  What  further  took  place  or  was  said  ? 

A.  He  then  directed  me  to  deliver  this  paper  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  him. 

Q.  Was  that  all  ?     Did  you  then  leave  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  I  would  take  an  officer  in  my  department  with  me  to  see 
that  I  delivered  it  and  note  what  occurred,  and  I  stated  that  I  would  take 
General  Williams. 

Q.  Who  is  General  Williams  1 

A.  One  of  the  assistant  adjutant  generals  in  my  department  on  duty  there. 

Q.  You  told  the  President  you  would  take  him  along  to  witness  the  transac- 
tion 7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  1 

A.  I  went  over  to  the  War  Department,  went  into  one  of  my  rooms,  and 
told  General  Williams  I  wished  him  to  go  with  me ;  I  did  not  say  tor  what  pur- 
pose. I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  go  with  me  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  note 
what  occurred. 

Q.  Without  telling  him  what  it  was  you  intended  ? 

A.  I  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  it.  I  then  went  to  the  Secretary's  room 
and  handed  him  the  first  paper. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  first  paper,  which  was  that  1 

A.  The  paper  addressed  to  him. 

Q.  What  took  place  then  ?    Did  he  read  it  ? 

A.  He  got  up  when  I  came  in,  and  we  bade  good  morning  to  each  odier,  and- 
I  handed  him  that  paper,  and  he  put  it  down  on  the  corner  of  his  table  and  sat 
^down.    Presently  be  got  up  and  opened  it  and  read  it,  and  he  then  said,  ''  Do 
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jt>n  wish  me  to  vacate  tbe  office  at  once,  or  will  yon  give  me  time  to  remove  my 
private  property  T*     I  said,  **Act  your  pleasure." 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  time  he  would  require  T 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  ask  him.  I  then  handed  him  the  paper  addressed  to 
xae,  which  he  read,  and  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  copy. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  In  the  mean  time  General  Grant  came  in,  and  I  handed  it  to  him.  Gen- 
eral Grant  asked  me  if  that  was  for  him.  I  said  no ;  merely  for  his  information. 
I  promised  a  copy,  and  I  went  down. 

Q.  Down  where  ?     To  your  office  ? 

A.  Into  my  own  room. 

Q.  Your  own  room  in  below  that  of  the  Secretary ;  on  the  first  floor  ? 

A.  Below  General  Schriver's  room-^the  one  opposite  the  Secretary's. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  lower  floor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  anil  made  a  copy  of  the  order  ? 

A.  I  had  a  copy  made,  which  I  certified  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  I 
took  tliat  up  and  handed  it  to  him.  He  then  said,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
-will  obey  your  instructions  or  whether  I  will  resist  them."  Nothing  more 
passed  of  any  moment,  ^nd  I  left. 

Q.  Was  General  Grant  there  at  the  second  interview  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tbe  Secretary  was  alone,  then  ? 

A.  He  was  alone.  His  son  may  have  been  there,  because  he  was  generally 
in  the  room. 

Q.  Did  General  Williams  go  up  with  you  the  second  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  1^  o'clock  that  I  went  up  to  see  the  Secretary,  and 
this  was  juat  after  I  came  down  and  wrote  the  order— it  was  toward  1  o'clock, 
J  suppose. 

Q.  It  was  immediately  after  you  had  written  the  order  to  close  the  office  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  got  the  note  immediately  after  from  Colonel  Moore. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  occurred  between  you  and  the  Secretary  on  that  day, 
the2l8tf  r 

A.  I  think  it  was.  |  After  a  pause.]  No,  no ;  I  was  confounding  the  22d 
with  the  2l8t. 

Q.  What  further  ? 

A.  I  went  into  the  other  room  and  he  was  there,  and  I  said  that  I  should 
issue  orders  as  Secretary  of  War.  He  said  that  I  should  not;  he  would 
countermand  them,  and  he  turned  to  General  Schriver  and  also  to  General 
Townsend,  who  were  in  the  room,  and  directed  them  ncft  to  obey  any  orders 
coining  from  me  as  Secretary  of  War. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  this  was  the  21st  ? 
A.  I  think  it  was  the  21st. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry.: 

Q.  The  22d  or  21st  ? 

A.  The  2l8t,  I  think.  What  brings  it  to  my  mind  is,  he  wrote  a  note  which 
he  handed  me  prohibiting  me  from  acting  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  note  ? 

A.  I  think  I  gave  it  to  you.  I  have  some  here ;  probably  it  may  be  among 
them.     I  will  look.     The  note  is  dated  February  21 ;  I  know  that. 

Q    (Presenting  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  See  if  that  is  the  order  that    he  then 
gave  you  ? 
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A.  That  is  ft. 

Q.  I  sec  the  body  of  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Stanton's  handwriting  ? 
A.  He  dictated  it  to  General  Townsend.    That  is  his  handwriting.     A  copy 
was  made  of  it,  and  Mr.  Stanton  signed  it,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
Q.  Will  yon  read  it,  if  yon  please  ? 

A.  "War  Department,  Washington  city,  Febmary  21,  1868" 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stop  a  moment,  if  yon  please.  Let  ns  see  that  paper. 
(The  paper  was  thereupon  handed  to  the  manageis  and  examined  by  them.) 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  Stanbbby,  (to  the  witness.)  Now  read  it,  if  yon  please,  general. 
The  witness  read  as  follows : 

War  DEPABTBiBirr, 

Wa$kimgUm  Cttf,  Ftkruarf  21,  1868. 

Sm :  I  am  informed  that  700  presume  to  issue  orders  as  Secretaiy  of  Wsr  md  taterm. 
Bach  condact  and  orders  are  illegal,  and  70a  are  hereb7  commanded  to  abstaia  firon  Isauiog 
an7  orders  other  than  in  7oar  capacity  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army. 
Your  obedient  serrant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Sseretafy  ^  W». 
Breyet  Major  General  L.  Thomas,  AijuiMA  (HnertA. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  President  after  that  interview  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  took  placet 

Mr.  Manager  IButler.  I  object  now,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  to  the 
conversation  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas.  1J]i  to  this  time  I 
did  not  object,  as  yon  observed,  npon  reflection,  to  any  orders  or  directions 
which  the  President  gave,  or  any  conversation  had  between  the  President  and 
General  Thomas  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  commisf^ion.  But  now  the  comi9is- 
sion  has  been  issued ;  the  demand  has  been  made ;  it  has  been  refused  ;  and  a 
peremptory  order  given  to  General  Thomas  to  mind  his  own  business  and  keep 
out  of  the  War  Office  has  been  put  in  evidence.  Now,  I  suppose  that  the 
President,  by  talking  with  General  Thomas,  or  General  Thomas  by  talking 
with  the  President,  cannot  put  in  his  own  declarations  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing evidence  in  favor  of  himself.  The  Senate  has  already  ruled  by  solemn  vote, 
and  in  consonance,  I  believe,  with  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  officer,  that  there 
were  such  evidences  of  common  intent  between  these  two  parties  as  to  allow  u 
to  put  in  the  acts  of  each  to  bear  upon  the  other ;  but!  challenge  any  authoritj 
that  can  be  shown  anywhere  that,  in  trying  a  man  for  an  act  before  any  tribn- 
nal,  whether  a  judicial  court-  or  any  other  body  of  triers,  testimony  can  be 
given  of  what  the  respondent  said  in  his  own  behalf,  and  especially  to  his  ser- 
vant, and  a  fortiori  to  his  co-conspirator.  A  conspiracy  being  alleged,  can  it  be 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  call  up  any  officer  of  the  army,  and, 
by  talking  to  him  after  the  act  has  been  done,  justify  the  act  which  has  been 
done  ? 

The  act  which  we  complain  of  was  the  removal  «of  Mr.  Stanton  and  tbe 
appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas.  That  has  been  done ;  that  is,  if  he  can  be  removed 
at  all.  I  understand  the  argument  just  presented  to  ns  by  the  learned  counsel 
who  is  absent,  after  having  delivered  his  argument,  is,  that  there  was  no  remoyal 
at  all,  and  no  appointment  at  all.  Then,  of  course,  if  there  was  not,  there  hu 
not  been  anything  done;  we  might  as  well  stop  here.  Assuming,  however, the 
correctness  of  another  part  of  his  argument,  to  wit,  that  the  only  power  of 
removal  remained  in  the  President  or  in  tbe  President  and  the  Senate — assuming 
that  to  be  true,  and  therefore  that  he  could  not  be  quite  right  in  his  idea  that 
the  question  of  removal  depended  upon  Mr.  Stanton's  legs  in  walking  out, 
because  everything  had  been  done  but  that — assuming  that  that  portion  of  his 
argument  is  the  better*  one,  we  insist  that  there  was  a  removal,  there  was  so 
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appointment,  and  that  is  tbe  act,  at  any  rate,  which  is  being  inquired  abont ;  for 
whatever  the  character  of  that  act  is,  there  is  the  end,  be  it  better  or  worse. 

Bat  after  that  act  I  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Thomas  cannot  make  evidence  for 
himself  by  going  and  talking  with  the  President,  nor  the  President  with  Mr. 
Thomas.  Even  supposing  that  the  act  was  as  innocent  a  thing  as  a  conspiracy 
to  get  up  a  lawsuit,  after  die  conspiracy  had  taken  place  and  it  had  eventuated 
in  the  act,  then  they  could  not  put  in  their  declarations.  True,  there  is  not 
mach  evidence  of  any  such  conspiracy,  because  I  should  suppose  that  if  the 
President  meant  to  conspire  with  anybody  to  get  up  a  lawsuit  he  would  have 
conspired  with  his  Attorney  General,  and  not  his  Adjutant  General.    He  is  a 

Sneer  person  with  whom  to  make  a  conspiracy  to  get  up  a  lawsuit.  But  even  a 
ling  so  innocent  as  that,  after  it  was  done,  could  not  be  ameliorated,  defended* 
altered,  or  changed  by  the  declarations  of  the  parties,  one  to  the  other.  There- 
fore* til  limine^  I  must  object ;  and  I  need  not  go  any  further  now  than  object 
to  any  evidence  of  what  the  President  says,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  thing 
done,  a  part  of  the  res  gestae  any  conversation  which  takes  place  after  the  thing 
done,  after  the  act  of  which  we  complain. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  I  understand  the  case  as  the  gentle- 
man supposes  it  to  be  now,  the  whole  case  depends  upon  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  not  said  any  such  thing.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  understand. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  You  say  the  tnmsaction  stops  with  issuing  the  order  for  hi^ 
removal. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  transaction  stops. 

Mr  Stanbbrv.  Does  not  your  conspiracy  stop  t  Does  not  your  case  stop? 
That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  No. 

Mr.  Stanbhrv.  I  agree  myself  that  your  case  stops  with  that  order,  because 
I  agree  with  what  now  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  honorable  manager, 
that  that  did  in  fact  remove  Mr.  Stanton  per  se.  If  it  did,  it  was  the  law  that 
gave  it  that  effect ;  for  there  is  no  question  about  a  removal  merely  in  fact,  no 
question  about  an  actual  ouster  by  force  here ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  a  legal 
removal,  and  that  we  are  upon ;  and  I  now  understand  the  honorable  manager 
to  say  that  that  order,  according  to  his  judgment,  effected  a  legal  removal,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Stanton's  legs  to  move  him  out  of  office ;  he  was 
already  out  by  the  order.  '  If  Mr.  Stanton  was  out  by  the  order,  the  learned 
managers  are  also  out  by  the  order,  for  then  it  must  be  a  legal  order,  making  a 
legal  removal,  not  a  forcible,  illegal  ouster. 

But,  says  the  learned  manager,  the  transaction  ended  in  giving  the  order  and 
receiving  the  order,  and  you  are  to  have  no  testimony  of  what  was  said  by  the 
President  or  General  Thomas  except  what  was  said  just  then,  because  that  was 
the  transaction  ;  that  was  the  res  geHcs,  Does  the  learned  gentleman  forget  his 
testimony  1  Does  he  forget  how  he  attempted  to  make  a  case  1  Does  he  forget, 
not  what  took  place  in  the  afternoon  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas 
that  we  are  now  going  into,  but  what  took  place  that  night  ?  Does  he  forget 
what  sort  of  a  case  he  attempts  to  make  against  the  President,  not  at  the  time 
when  that  order  was  given,  nor  before  it  was  given,  nor  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st,  but  under  his  conspiracy  counts,  the  managers  have  undertaken  to  give  in 
evidence  that  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  General  Thomas  declared  that  he  was 
goinff  to  enter  the  War  Office  by  force  t 

That  is  the  matter  charged  as  illegal ;  and  the  articles  say  that  the  conspiracy 
between  General  Thomas  and  the  President  was  that  the  order  should  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  exhibition  of  force,  intimidation,  and  threats ;  and  to  prove  that 
what  has  he  got  here  ?  The  declarations  of  General  Thomas,  not  made  under 
oath,  as  we  propose  to  have  them  made,  but  his  mere  declai'ationsy  when  the 
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President  was  absent  and  cotild  not  contradict  him — ^not,  as  now,  under  od, 
and  all  the  conyersation  when  the  President  was  present  and  could  contr^ck 
or  might  admit.  The  honorable  manager  has  gone  into  all  that  to  make  a  a«: 
against  the  President  of  conspiracy ;  and  not  merely  that,  but  proves  the  act< 
and  declarations  of  General  Thomas  on  the  S2d  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  ^  hv 
as  the  9th  of  March,  at  the  presidential  levee  brings  a  witness,  with  the  eye* « 
all  Delaware  upon  him,  [laughter,]  and  proves  by  that  witness,  or  thinks  he  hs 
proved,  that  on  that  night  General  Thomas  also  made  a  declaration  inrolriric 
the  President  in  thi&  conspiracy,  as  a  party  to  a  conspiracy  still  existing  to  keej 
Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  defend  against  these  declarations  made  on  tbe  nig)it>t 
the  21st  or  the  22d,  and  again  as  late  as  the  9th  of  March  1  Docs  not  th 
transaction  run  through  all  that  time  ?  How  is  the  President  to  defend  hhml: 
if  he  is  allowed  to  introduce  no  proof  of  what  h*e  said  to  General  Thomas  after 
the  date  of  the  order  ?  May  he  not  call  General  Thomas  1  Is  General  Tbr.na« 
impeached  here  as  a  co-conspirator?  Is  his  mouth  shut  by  a  prosecation' 
Not  at  all.  He  is  free  as  a  witness-through t  here  and  sworn.  Now,  vbi: 
better  testimony  can  we  have  to  contradict  this  alleged  conspiracy  than  tbf 
testimony  of  one  of  the  alleged  conspirators ;  for  if  General  Thomas  did  r.: 
conspire,  certainly  the  President  did  not  conspire.  A  man  cannot  conspire  h 
himself.  And  now  we  contradict  by  this  testimony,  and  have  a  right  to  cki- 
tradict  by  this  testimony,  what  was  stated  on  the  night  of  the  21st.  Here  is  *^ 
interview  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2l8t.  We  want  to  show  that  not  <^b1v  r. 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  *  day  when  he  received  the  order  the  President  gare  hn: 
no  instructions,  no  orders,  and  made  no  agreement  to  use  force ;  but  that  at  t^' 
subsequent  meeting  in  the  afkernoon  of  that  day,  when  General  Thomas  retors^ri 
to  report  to  the  President  that  Mr.  Stanton  refused  to  surrender  the  office,  tlif 
President  still  gave  no  directions  and  entered  into  no  conspiracy  of  force;  ati 
that  accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t,  when  General  Thomas  spoke  of  ti-- 
own  intentions,  he  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  President ;  and  be  did  r.s 
profess  to  speak  for  him. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  if  the  court  please,  that  it  seems  t^  me  this  i$  thf 
very  best  testimony  we  can  give,  and  the  most  legal  and  admissible.  It  i?  s  >» 
after  the  transaction  is  ended ;  it  is  not  after  the  proof  on  the  other  side  i* 
ended  as  to  the  conspiracy;  but  it  is  long  before  the  time  when,  accordio^ts 
their  proof,  the  conspiracy  ceased.  In  that  point  of  view,  we  claim  that  i:  :* 
perfectly  legal. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  mast  have  made  mjs^l? 
very  illy  understood  if  what  I  said  has  been  fairly  met  or  attempted  to  b*  n  - 
by  the  learned  counsel.  This  is  ray  objection  :  not  that  they  shall  not  pr^v. 
by  Mr.  Thomas  that  he  did  not  say  what  we  proved  that  he  said  to  Mr.  Bl:^ 
leigh ;  he  will  be  a  bold  man  to  say  he  did  not  say  it,  however ;  not  that  tb^ 
shall  not  prove  that  he  did  not  say  what  we  proved  he  said  to  Mr.  Kai^i"'- 
although  I  should  think  my  learned  friend  had  had  enough  of  Mr.  Karsntr: 
not  that  they  shall  not  show  any  tact  which  is  competent  to  be  shown  ;  bat  - '■ 
proposition  I  make  as  a  legal  "proposition,  (and  it  has  not -been  met  nor  touekn: 
by  the  argument,)  is  that  it  is  not  competent  to  show  that  Mr.  Thomas  did  ^'' 
&B.y  to  Mr.  Burleigh  that  he  meant  to  use  force,  by  proving  what  was  ^a^  - 
between  Mr.  Thomas  and  the  President ;  that  the  President  cannot  put  in  l.^ 
declaration-;  and  I  challenge  again  a  law  book  to  be  brought  in  before  thijsSr:- 
ate— common  law,  parliamentary  law,  constitutional  law,  statute  law,  or  *'  U* 
unto  ourselves" — any  law  that  was  ever  heard  of,  in  which  any  such  propostr- 
was  ever  held.  It  never  was  held,  sir.  Go  to  your  own  reading;  tell  me  « 
the  case  where  after  we  show  that  a  man  has  done  an  act,  which  act  is  co- 
plained  of,  when  he  is  on  trial  for  that  act,  he  can  bring  his  servant,  his  co-cs- 
spirator,  and  show  what  he  said  to  his  servant  and  his  servant  to  him,  in  onl^^ 
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to  hi0  jastificatioD.  Wbat  tbief  could  not  defend  himself  bj  that»  wbat  mur- 
derer could  not  defend  himself  bj  that — show  wbat  he  saidi  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  other  to  the  one  after  the  thing  has  happenedi  after  the  act  has 
been  done  ? 

Now,  it  is  said,  as  though  this  case  was  to  be  carried  on  by  some  little  snap- 
catch  of  a  word,  that  I  said  there  was  a  removal,  and,  therefore,  I  must  have 
said  it  was  a  legal  removal.  I  say  there  never  was  a  legal  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton.  There  was  an  act  of  removal  so  far  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  exercise  the  power,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it,  so  far  as  he  is  crimi- 
nally responsible  for  it,  so  far  as  he  must  be  held  to  every  intendment  of  the 
consequences  of  it  as  much  as  though  Mr.  Stanton  had  gone  out  in  obedience 
•to  it ;  becaose  who  is  the  President  ?  He  is  the  Chief  Executive,  and  has  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  has  issued  an  order  to  one  officer  of  the  army  to  take 
possession. 

But,  senators,  I  am  not  now  insisting  that  the  President  shall  not  ask  Mr. 
Thomas,  **  Sir,  did  yon  conspire  V*     I  am  content  they  shall  ask  him  that,  and 
I  will  ask  him  in  return,  *'  Did  you  conspire  with  the  President ;  did  you  do 
this,  or  did  you  do  that  V*    But  my  proposition  is,  that  they  cannot  put  in  what 
tbe  President  said  to  Thomas,  or  what  Thomas  said  to  the  President  after  he 
hai  given  the  order.    The  learned  counsel  says,  **  Why  these  gentlemen  mana- 
gers have  put  in  what' Mr.  Thomas  said  all  along,  and  what  the  President  said 
all  Oong."     I  understand  that ;  so  we  can.     It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  all 
eours  of  justice  where  I  have  seen  cases  tried — and  where  I  have  not,  the  books 
are  ai  one  way  npon  that  matter — ^it  is  the  commonest  thing  on  earth  to  put  in 
the  coifession  of  a  criminal  made  clear  down  to  the  time  of  the  trial,  down  to 
the  hour  of  the  trial.     Is  it  not  ?     If  he  makes  a  confession  the  moment  the 
office]^  is  bringing  him  and  putting  him  into  the  dock,  it  may  be  used  against 
him.    But  who  ever  heard  that  it  gave  the  prisoner  the  right  to  introduce  what 
he  saidto  his  associate,  what  he  said  to  his  servant,  wbat  he  said  to  his  neigh- 
bor, afte  the  act  was  done,  be  the  act  whatever  it  may  ?  • 

It  is  B4d  you  mnst  allow  him  to  put  this  in  because  the  President  cannot  de- 
fend himself  otherwise.  He  has  all  the  facts  to  defend  himself  with.  What  I 
mean  to  stf  ]q  that  he  shall  not  defend  himself  by  word  of  mouth.  I  do  not 
daim  that  he  conspiracy  was  made  between  the  21st  of  February  and  the  9th 
of  March.  J  claim  that  it  was  made  before  that  time ;  and  I  think  we  shall  be 
able,  before  mre  get  through,  to  convince  everybody  else  of  it."  I  claim  that  we 
find  certain  ^timony  of  it  between  these  two  dates. 

Now,  understand  me.  I  do  not  object  to  aisking  Mr.  Thomas  what  he  said  to 
Mr.  Btrleigh  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Wilkeson,  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Karsner, 
what  he  said  to  anybody,  where  we  have  put  in  what  he  said ;  but  I  do  object 
to  his  pitting  in  any  more  of  the  President's  declai'ations  after  the  act  done.  I 
do  not  Hnt  any  more  such  exhibitions  as  this.  When  a  simple  order  is  given 
by  the  ]tesident  to  his  subordinate,  a  very  harmless  thing,  quite  in  common 
course,  itis  given  to  h^m  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  "  Now,  I  want  you  to 
sustain  te  Constitution  and  laws  ;''  and  the  officer  says,  **  I  will  sustain  the 
Goustitutxi  and  the  laws."  Do  we  not  understand  what  all  that  was  done  for  ?  It 
was  a  par  of  the  defence  got  up  there  at  the  time ;  a  declaration  made  to  be 
put  in  her^efore  you  or  before  some  court. 

Nobody  «n  doubt  what  .that  was  for.  Did  he  ever  give  any  other  order  to  Thomas 
or  any  otheofficer  and  say  :  "  Now,  sir,  here  is  a  little  order,  and  I  want  you 
to  sustain  ii  Constitution  and  laws ;  I  am  going  to  sustain  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  yi  must  sustain  the  Constitution  and  laws ;"  and  then  solemnly  for 
that  officer  t^ay,  "  I  will  sustain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws."  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  that .  any  other  case  ?  Why  was  it  done  in  this  case  ?  It  was  done 
'  for  the  purpoi  of  blinding  whatever  court  should  try  the  6ase,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  put  i  as  a  justification.     "  Oh !  I  did  not  mean  to  do  anything  but 
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sustain  the  Gonstitation  and  the  laws,  and  I  said  so  at  the  time."  That  d^ek- 
ration  was  pat  in  out  of  the  nsual  and  ordinary  course,  and  it  is  to  prev^it  asr 
more  of  that  sort  of  declarations,  got  up,  manofacttuped  by  this  criminal  at  t^ 
time  when  he  was  going  into  his  crime  and  after  the  crime  was  committed,  tbt 
I  make  the  objection.  Under  snch  circnmstances  to  give  him  the  opportnnitj 
to  manufacture  testimony  in  this  way  never  was  heard  of  in  any  court  ^  justice. 

Mr.  EvAKTs.  Mr.  Ohief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  the  crime,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  complete  when  this  written  order ns 
handed  by  him  to  Grenwal  Th6mas,  and  received  by  General  Thomas,  why  hare 
the  managers  occupied  your  attention  with  other  and  later  proceedings  in  hb 
behalf  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  f  The  first,  the  only  act  in  regard  m 
that  removal,  which  the  managers  introduced,  was  of  the  22d  of  Febmury,  a^ 
the  presentation  of.  General  Thomas,  and  then  with  the  purpose,  as  it  was  saii 
of  forcibly  ejecting  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  That  ii 
the  act-*that  is  the  fact— that  is  the  res  gesla  on  which  they  atand;  and  it 
was  by  the  combination  of  the  delegate  from  Dakota,  invited  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  that  act  where  the  force  was  sought  to  be  brought  into  this  case  in  tk 
intention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  then  the  evidence  cott 
necting  the  intention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  this  act,  tbs 
fact,  this  rei  gesta  of  the  22d,  was  drawn  from  the  hearsay  evidenoe  of  wlit 
Greneral  Thomas  had  said,  and  upon,  the  pledge  of  the  managers  that  they  woo^ 
connect  the  President  widi  it. 

And  now,  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice  and  in  the  Senate  <^  the  Uit^ 
States,  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  speaking  **  in  ike  naoet"^ 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  object  when  we  seek  to  show  wbt  did 
occur  between  the  President  and  Greneral  Thomas  up  to  the  time  of  the  oiV  ^ 
and  fact  they  introduced  on  the  22d  by  hearsay  evidence  of  General  Thcaaa's 
statements  of  what  he  meant  to  do.  They  sought  to  implicate  the  Preai^t  k 
the  intended  force  to  be  used  by  that  hearsay  testimony  upon  Uie  ple^^  tiai 
tltev  would  connect  the  President  with  it;  and  we  offer  the  evidence  chat  we 
said  in  the  first  instance  should  have  been  brought  here  under  oath  of  tls  agent 
or  actor  himself  to  prove  what  the  connection  of  the  President  was.  Vhen  that 
hearsay  has  been  let  in,  secondary  evidence,  and  we  undertake  to  abw  by  tke 
oath  of  the  actor,  the  agent,  the  officer,  what  really  occurred  betweii  him  aod 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  they  say  that  is  of  no  eonsequ^Mset  tiuU  is 
no  part  of  the  res  gesta,  and  that  is  no  part  of  evidence  showing  wtat  the  rek- 
tion  between  the  parties  was.  Why,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Sei^tore,  if  tiie 
learned  managers  had  objected  that  General  Thomas  was  not  to  be  eoeivwi  as  a 
witness  because  he  was  a  co-conspirator,  a  co-criminal,  some  of  theobse^atioias 
of  the  learned  manager  might  have  some  application ;  but  that  is  mt  thiaspect, 
and  that  is  not  the  claini  in  which  the  matter  is  presented  to  your  notiei  It  is 
that  General  Thomas  being  a  competent  witness  to  speak  the  truth  bed  as  lo 
whatever  is  pertinent  to  this  case,  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  say  what^^B  the 
agency,  what  was  the  instruction,  what  was  the  concomitant  observatiA  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  attended  every  interview  anteeed^t  to  the 
time  which  they  have  put  in  evidence. 

So,  too,  they  have  sought  to  give  evidence  of  intent,  gathered  fipMi^  wknesB 
who  overheard  what  Greneral  Thomas  said,  pertinent,  as  they  suppc4»  on  tht 
9th  of  March,  and  that  is  upon  the  idea  that  General  Thomas  haiheoai  em- 
powered by  the  President  to  say  or  do  something  that  made  his  atat#^^  peiti- 
nent  to  commit  the  President.  Now,  if  they  can  show,  through  Gen^  Thomas, 
by  hearsay,  what  they  claim  is  to  implicate  the  President  in  inteiw'i^Bi^^g  ^p 
to  the  9th  of  March,  we  can  prove  by  General  Thomas,  up  to  any  d^  hi  veapecs 
to  which  they  offered  evidence,  all  that  did  occur  between  the  wwdeait  wad 
himself,  in  onler  that  if  there  be  connection,  that  may  be  made^^^^^'^te  and 
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vrecise  ;  and  if  there  be  no  connection,  that  the  disconnection  be  made  absolate 
nd   complete. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  desire,  to  the  right 
.ndei'Standing  of  this  controversy,  that  the  question  to  which  my  associate  man- 
.ger  objected  may  be  reported  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Chief  Justich.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  as  follows : 

Whftt  occurred  between  the  President  and  yoniflelf  at  that  second  interview  on  the  2lBtf 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  senators  will  notice  that  the  attempt  is  now 
nade  for  the  first  time  in  the  progress  of  this  trial,  and  I  think  is  niade  here  for 
:he  first  time  in  the  presence  of  any  tribunal  of  justice  in  this  country  by 
respectable  counsel,  to  introduce  in  the  defence  of  an  accused  criminal  his  own 
declarations  made  after  the  fact.     Before  this  second  interview  referred  to  in  the 
question  the  crime  charged  in  the' first  article,  if  crime  it  be,  was  committed  and 
complete.    The  time  has  not  yet  come,  senators,  for  the  full  discussion  of  the 
question,  whether  it  waj3  a  crime  for  Andrew  Johnnon,  on  the  Slat  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices,  to  issue  an  order  for  the  removal,  as  averred  in  the  first  article— -not  ''re- 
moTing"  as  counsel  stated,  but  "  for  the  removal  oP* — the  Secretary  of  War 
from  the  Department  of  War  not  only  in  contravention  of  the  express  terms  of 
that  act  itseLP,  but  in  defiance  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  then  had  upon  the 
suspension  under  the  same  law,  by  the  same  President,  of  the  same  Secretary, 
and  whereof  he  had  notice.    For  myself,  I  stand  ready,  as  the  learned  counsel 
has  seen  fit  to  make  the  challenge  in  this  stage  of  the  case,  to  say  that  if  the 
tenure-ofooffiee  act  be  a  valid  act,  the  attempt  to  remove  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  that  act  which  declares  a  removal  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  is  itself  a 
misdemeanor,  not  simply  at  common  law,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  this  utterance  was  made  at  this  stage  of  the  case ;  for 
the  learned  counsel  who  closed  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  argument  in  the 
defence  had  ventured  upon  the  bold  declaration  here  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  an  attempt  to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  made  such  by  the  laws  of  any 
sovereignty  upon  the  earth,  was  not  itself  a  crime  consummated  by  the  very 
attempt,  and  itself  a  misdemeanor. 

I  pass  that  question  now ;  with  all  respect  I  say  it  ought  not  to  have  bedh 
referred  to  in  this  discussion.  The  only  questidh  before  the  Senate  is,  whether 
it  is  competent  for  an  accused  criminal,  high  or  low,  official  or  unofficial.  President 
or  private  citizen,  after  the  fact  charged  against  him,  to  make  evidence  for  him- 
self by  his  own  declarations  either  to  a  oo-conspirator  or  to  anybody  else.  That 
is  all  the  point  there  is  involved  in  this  question ;  and  I  reiterate  what  was  said, 
doubtless  after  due  reflection,  by  my  associate  manager,  that  there  is  not  an 
authority  fit  to  be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice  but  denotinces  the  proposition 
as  hearsay  and  violative  of  the  rules  of  law.  Why,  justice  itself  is  impotent  if 
evidence  is  to  be  made  by  every  criminal  violator  of  the  law  for  himself,  after 
the  fiict,  by  his  own  declarations. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  declaration  of  counsel  that  the  Senate  have  admitted 
hearsay  in  behalf  of  the  prosecation.  Senators  upon  reflection  can  assent  to  no 
such  proposition.  The  declaration  of  co-conspirators  made  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  common  purposes  or  common  design,  never  was  held  to  be  hearsay  evidence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  primary  evidence,  and,  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  own 
courts,  in  most  instances  it  is  the  only  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
^ver  admits  of.  It  rests  upon  the  simple  proposition  of  the  law,  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  common  judgment  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  what  one 
ii>&n  does  by  another  he  does  himself.  If  the  President  conspired  with  Lorenzo 
Thomas  to  violate  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  by  his  written  letter  of  authority 
sent  him  forth  to  violate  the  law,  he  made  Him  his  agent,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  law,  whatever  Loienzo  Thomas  did  in  the  prosecution  of  that  agreement  to 
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do  an  unlawful  act  between  himself  and  the  President  is  evidence  not  simpiT 
agalDSt  himself,  but  against  his  principal. 

It  is  the  law  of  this  country  and  of  everj  other  country  where  the  commrir. 
law  is  observed  ;  it  is  a  question  no  longer  open  for  discussion,  and  I  may  add 
that  the  question  that  is  raised  here  is  one  that  is  not  open  for  discussion,  for  I 
venture  to  say  that  every  text-book  that  treats  of  the  law  of  evidence  declare? 
that  the  declarations  of  an  accused  after  the  fact  are  never  admissible  upon  h:^ 
own  motion.  All  that  is  said  at  any  one  given  time,  when  any  part  of  yiMukt  u 
said  on  that  occasion  has  been  admitted  for  the  prosecution,  is  admissible.  Bai 
that  is  not  the  question  before  the  Senate  at  all.  This  is  a  subsequent  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  his  co-conspira«tor  after  his  crime  was  complete,  after 
he  had  sent  foi-th  his  letter  of  authority  to  Thomas,  after  he  had  issued  the  order 
for  the  removal  of  Stanton,  ailer  the  demand  had  been  made  by  Thomas  for  the 
surrender  of  the  office.  On  the  evening  of  the  2lBt  day  of  February  there  ia  a 
conversation  between  these  co- conspirators,  confessedly  conspirators  if  your  law 
be  valid,  upon  their  own  answer  b^ore  the  Senate,  in  order  to  exculpate  them- 
selves. I  say  to  senators  that  it  is  trifling  with  justice,  tiifling  with  that  jusuce 
which  was  this  day  invoked  in  your  presence,  to  allow  any  man  to  make  evidence 
in  this  manner  for  liimself,  after  the  fact. 

How  easy  it  was  for  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  night,  when  he  found  that 
inquiry  was  being  made  in  the  Capitol  touching  this  criminal  agreement  between 
them,  "  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  our  only  object  is  peacefully  and  quietly  to  appeal 
to  the  courts  of  justice ;"  "  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  you  must  not  touch  the  bair  of 
the  head  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ;"  **  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  wo  both  have  the 
profoundest  respect  for  the  decision  of  the  Senate  this  day  made,  notice  of  which 
has  been  served  upon  us ;"  "  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  we  both  recognize  the  obli^- 
tions  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;"  *'  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  it  is  farthest  from  our 
intention  to  violate  the  act  at  all."  Sir,  the  law  declares  that  if  the  order  w^ 
unlawful,  the  unlawful  intent  laid  in  the  averment  is  proved  by  the  fact  itself, 
and  he  can  never  disprove  it  by  his  declarations.  Why,  then,  introduce  them 
here }  Why  trifle  with  justice  here  in  this  way  ]  The  rule  has  been  settled  ia 
every  case  that  has  ever  been  tried  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  hereto- 
fore, that  the  general  rules  of  evidence  according  to  the  common  law  govern  the 
pvoceedings.  1£  there  i^  an  exception  to  be  found  to  that  in  any  of  the  raliogs 
of  the  Senate  in  trials  of  this  kind  hitherto,  I  challenge  its  production. 

The  Ohibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  once  more. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  :  ^ 

What  occurred  between  the  President  and  yourself  at  that  second  interview  on  the  31st? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is,  is  the  question  just  read  admisBible? 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  42,  nays 
10  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cattell,  Cole,  Conklinf ,  Corbett,  Daris, 
BixoD,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelingbuysen,  Grimes,  Hendersoc, 
Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  ot*  Vermont, 
Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterison  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ross 
Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Yates — 42k 

NAYS—Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard,  Nye, 
Ramsey,  and  Thayer — 10. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Saulsbury  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  Senate  determined  the  question  to  be  admissible. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  read  to  the  witness. 
The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  i'ollows  : 

What  occurred  between  the  President  and  yourself  at  that  second  interview  on  the  Slst  * 
The  Witness.  I  stated  to  the  President  that  I  had  delivered  the  communi- 
cation, and  that  Mr.  Stanton  gave  this  answer :  *'  Do  you  wish  me  to  vacate  at 
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once,  or  will  you  give  me  time  to  take  away  my  private  property  ?"  and  that  I 
replied,  "Act  your  pleasure."  I  then  said  that  after  delivering  the  copy  of  the 
letter  to  him  he  said  :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  obey  your  instructions 
or  resist  them."  This  I  mentioned  to  the  President,  and  his  answer  was  :  "Very 
Tvell ;  go  and  take  charge  of  the  office  and  perform  the  duties." 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry: 

C[.  Was  that  all  that  passed  ? 

A.  That  is  about  all  that  passed  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  was  that  ? 

A.  This  was  immediately  after  giving  the  second  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr,  Manager  Butlbr.  We  withdraw  all  objection  to  that  conversation. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Whether  you  do  or  not  it  i?  in.  The  withdrawal  is  ex  post 
facAf,    (To  the  witness.)    Was  this  before  or  after  you  got  Stanton's  order  ? 

A.  It  was  after. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Stanton  again  that  afternoon  T 

A.  I  did  tiot. 

Q.  Or  the  President  ? 

A.  Not  after  I  left  him  this  time. 

Q.  What  first  happened  to  you  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  The  first  thing  that  happened  to  me  next  morning  was  the  appearance 
at  my  house  of  the  marshal  of  the  District,  with  an  assistant  marshal  and  a  con- 
stable, and  he  arrested  me. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  that  ? 

A.  About  eight. o'clock,  before  I  had  my  breakfast.  The  command  was  to 
appear  forthwith.  *  I  asked  if  he  would  permit  me  to  see  the  President ;  I  simply 
wanted  to  inform  him  that  I  had  been  arrested.  To  that  he  kiudly  assented, 
though  he  said  he  must  not  lose  sight  uf  me  for  a  moment.  I  told  him  certainly; 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  out  of  his  sight.  He  went  with  me  to  the  President's  and 
went  into  the  room  where  the  President  was.  I  stated  that  I  had  been  arrested, 
at  whose  suit  I  did  not  know 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  one  moment.  Does  the  presiding  officer  under- 
stand the  ruling  to  go-  to  this,  to  allow  what  occuiTed  the  next  day  to*  be 
brought  in  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  so  understands  it. 

Mr.  Stan  BE  RV.  Go  on,  general. 

The  Witness.  He  said,  "Very  well,  that  is  the  place  I.  want  it  in — the 
courts."  He  advised  me  then  to  go  to  you,  and  the  marshal  permitted  me  to 
go  to  your  quarters  at  the  hotel.  I  told  you  that  I  had  been  arrested  and  asked 
what  I  should  do 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  EvARiis.  I  suppose  it  is  no  great  matter  about  that. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  (to  the  managers.)  Is  that  part  of  the  conspiracy  j^? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (to  the  witness.)  Did  you  go  to  court  ? 

A.  I  was  presented  by  the  marshal  to  Judge  Cartter. 

Q.  What  happened  there  1 

A.  Judge  Cartter 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Were  you  held  to  bail  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  I  was  required  to  give  bail  in  $5,000. 

Q.  And  then  discharged  from  custody? 

A.  I  was  then  discharged  ;  but  there  is  one  point  that  I  wish  to  state  if  it  is 
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admissible ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.    I  asked  him  disdnetly  what 
that  bail  meant 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stop. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Do  you  mean  that  you  asked  the  judge  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  I  asked  the  judge  what  it  meant.     He  said 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop.     Does  your  honor  allow  that  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  That  is  another  part  of  the  case,  and  we  will  come  to  that 
after  a  while.     (To  the  witness.)     How  long  did  you  remain  there  T 

A.  I  suppose  it  took  altogether  perhaps  an  hour,  because  friends  came  in  to 
give  the  bail.     I  had  nobody  with  me,  not  even  a  lawyer. 

Q.  After  you  were  admitted  to  bail,  did  you  go  again  to  the  War  Department 
that  day  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  was  the  22d  1 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  22d ;  lut  I  think  this  other  matter  is  important  to  me. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  withdraw  the  objection  if  the  witness  thinks  it 
important  to  him. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Very  well ;  go  on  with  the  explanation  you  wished  to  make. 

The  Witness.  I  asked  the  judge  what  it  meant.  He  said  it  was  simply  to 
present  myself  there  at  half  past  ten  the  following  Wednesday.  I  then  asked 
nim  if  it  suspended  me  from  any  of  my  functions.  He  said  no,  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.    That  is  the  point  I  want  to  state. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  When  did  you  next  go  to  the  War  Department  that  day  ? 

A.  I  went  immediately  from  there,  first  stopping  at  the  FlBsident's  on  my 
way,  and  stating  to  him  that  I  had  giren  bail.  He  made  the  same  answer, 
'*  Very  well ;  we  want  it  in  the  courts."  I  then  went  over  to  the  War  Office, 
and  found  the  east  door  locked.  This  was  on  the  22d  the  office  waj^  closed.  I 
asked  the  messenger  for  my  key.  He  told  me  that  he  had  not  got  it;  the  keys 
had  all  been  taken  away,  and  my  door  was  locked.  ■  I  then  went  up  to  Kr. 
Stanton's  room,  the  one  that  he  occupies  as  an  office,  where  he  receireB.  I 
found  him  there  with  some  six  or  eight  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  I  recognised,  * 
and  I  understood  afterward  that  &ej  were  all  members  of  Congress.  They 
were  all  sitting  in  a  semi-ellipsis,  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  apex.  I  came 
in  the  door.  I  stated  that  I  came  in  to  demand  the  office.  He  refused  to  give 
it  to  me,  and  ordered  me  to  my  room  as  Adjutant  General.  I'  refused  to  obey. 
I  made  the  demjand  a  second  and  a  third  time.  He  as  often  refused,  and  as 
often  ordered  me  to  my  room.  He  then  said,  "  You  may  stand  there ;  stand  as 
long  as  you  please."  I  saw  nothing  further  was  to  be  done,  and  I  left  the  room 
and  went  into  General  Schriver's  office,  sat  down  and  had  a  chat  with  him,  he 
being  an  old  friend.  Mr.  Stanton  followed  me  in  there,  and  Governor  Moor* 
head,  member  of  Congress  from  Pittsburg.  He  told  Governor  Moorhead  to  note 
the  conversation,  and  I  think  he  took  notes  at  a  side  table*  He  asked  me  pretty 
much  the  same  questions  as'  before. 

Q.  State  what  he  did  ask. 

A.  Whether  I  insisted  upon  acting  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  should  claim 
the  office.  I  gave  a  direct  answer,  **  Yes ;"  and  I  think  it  was  at  that  time  I 
said  I  should  also  require  the  mails.  I  said  that  on  one  occasion,  and  I  think 
then.  I  do  not  know .  whether  it  is  on  the  memorandum  or  not.  Then  there 
was  some  little  chat  with  the  Secretary  himself. 

Q.  Between  yon  and  the  Secretary  ? 

A.  Between  me  and  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Had  these  members  of  Congress  withdrawn  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Notr,  tell  ns  wliat  happened  between  70a  aod  the  Secretary  after  they 
'Withdrew. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  first  occurred,  but  I  said  to  him,  "  The  next  time 
yon  have  me  arrested  " — for  I  had  found  ont  it  was  at  his  suit  I  was  arrested ; 
I  had  seen  the  paper 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  I  propose,  Mr.  President,  to  object 
-to  the  conversation  between  the  Secretary  and  Greneral  Thomas  at  a  time  which 
*we  have  not  pnt  in,  because  we  pat  in  only  the  conversation  while  the  other 
^ntlemen  were  there.  This  is  something  that  took  place  afler  they  had  with- 
drawn.   

Mr.  Stanbbkv.  What  is  the  difference  7  They  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  whole. 

The  Ghibp  Justiob.  It  appears  to  have  been  immediately  afterward  and  part 
of  the  same  conversation. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  The  same  conversation  went  right  on. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Will  (General  Thomas  say  it  was  the  same  conversa- 
tion f 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Stanton  turned  to  me  and  got  talking  in  a  familiar  manner. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Gh>  on,  then,  sir: 

The  Witnbss.  I  said,  "  The  next  time  you  have  me  arrested,  please  do  not 
do  It  before  I  get  something  to  eat.''  I  said  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink 
that  day.  He  put  his  hand  around  my  neck,  as  he  sometimes  aoes,  and  ran  his 
hand  through  my  hair,  and  turned  to  Gkneral  Schriver  and  said,  *'  Sehriver,  you 
have  got  a  bottle  here ;  bring  it  out."     [Laughter.] 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  What  then  took  place  ? 

A.  Schriver  unlocked  his  case  and  brought  out  a  small  vial,  containing  I  sup- 
pose about  a  spoonful  of  whiskey,  and  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he  occasion- 
ally took  a  little  for  dyspepsia.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Stanton  took  that  and  poured 
it  into  a  tumbler  and  divided  it  equally  and  we  drank  it  together. 

Q.  A  fair  division  ? 

A.  A  fair  division,  because  he  held  up  the  glasses  to  the  light  and  saw  that 
they  each  had  about  the  same,  and  we  each  drank.  [Laughter.]  Presently  a 
messenger  came  in  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  a  full  bottle ;  the  cork  was  drawn, 
and  he  and  I  took  a  drink  together.  ''  Now,"  said  he,  **  this  at  least  is  neutral 
ground."     [Laughter] 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  force  exhibited  that  day  1 

A.  That  was  aU. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  at  any  time  attempted  to  exercise  any  force  to  get  into 
that  office? 

A  At  no  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  instructions  or  directions  from  the  President  to 
use  force,  intimidation,  or  threats  at  any  time  1^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait.  "At  any  time  V  That  would  bring  it  down  to 
to-day,  I  suppose  the  ruling  did  not  come  down  to  to-day.  .  Any  time  prior  to 
the  21st  or  22d  of  February  I  am  content  with  your  inquiring  about,  but  I  still 
must  object  to  putting  in  what  was  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  On  the  9th  of  March* you  say  it  still  continued. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  9th  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Then  we  will  inquire  prior  to  the  9th  of  March. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  said  nothing  about  that.  I  say  the  9th  of 
March  is  just  as  bad  as  it  would  be  to-day.  I  object  to  any  time  after  the  act. 
He  was  impeached  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  I  suppose  got  up  his  case  after 
that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  have  a  right  to  negative  up  to  the  point  at  which  you  have 
given  any  positive  evidence,  which  is  the  9th  of  March. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  have  given  do  evidence  of  what  the  President  hai 

said  or  the  inatmctions  that  came  from  the  President.     We  have  given  evidence 
of  what  Mr.  Thomas  has  said,  and  that  is  entirely  a  different  thing.     Yoa  may 
.    ask  him  if  he  said  so  to  Mr.  Karsener  ;  hnt  if  there  is  anything  in  any  rule  oi 
law,  if  law  is  to  )>e  held  at  all,  this  testimony  cannot  be  pat  in. 

Mr.  Eva  rts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  point,  if  anything,  by  which  Mr.  Karsener 
was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  interview^  between  General  Thomas  and  himself  of 
the  9th  of  March  was  that  General  Thomas's  statements  then  made  might  be 
held  to  be  either  from  something  that  had  been  proved  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  or  from  something  that  would  be  proved  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
a  committal  of  the  President.  Now,  certainly,  under  the  ruling  that  has  been 
made,  as  well  as  under  the  necessary  principles  of  law  and  justice,  the  President 
is  entitled  to  negative,  through  the  witness  who  knows,  anything  that  proceeded 
from  him,  the  witness,  as  brought  in  testimony  here,  as  having  been  aathorised 
by  anything  that  occurred  between  the  President  and  himself.  . 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  further.  If  it  is  not  self- 
evident  to  everybody,  no  argument  can  make  it  plainer.  I  simply  object  to  a 
question  which  is  this:  "What  have  been  the  directions  of  the  President  down 
to  the  9th  of  March,"  after  he  had  been  impeached  ?  Because,  if  he  can  pnt 
them  in  down  to  the  9th  of  March,  he  can  down  to  to-day ;  and  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Karsener  did  not  say  a  thing  to  Mr.  Thomas  they  offer  to  prove  that  the 
President  did  not  say  a  thing  to  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  £vARTS.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  not  that  we  can  show 
affirmatively  every  conversation,  but,  negatively,  we  can  show  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  date  concerning  which  they  have  given  anything  in  evidence  by  which 
they  claim  to  implicate  the  President,  that  he  up  to  that  time  had  never  given 
any  instructions  or  declarations  justifying  the  use  of  force.  It  is  of  the  9th  of 
March  they  have  given  evidence  that  Uiis  witness  then  meant  presently,  in 
Juturo,  to  kick  Mr.  Stanton  out ;  and  now  we  propose  to  show  that  up  to  that 
conversation  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  never  given  authority  or 
direction  of  any  kind  to  use  force.- 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  How  does  that  prove  that  Mr.  Thomas 'did  not  say  so? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  does  not  prove  it  in  the  least.  It  only  proves  that  he  said 
it  without  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  whole 
point  of  your  point  of  proving  that  he  said  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  the 
proposition  now  is  for  the  witness  to  swear  to  conclusions,  not  to  what  the 
President  did  say,  not  to  what  the  President  did  do,  but  to  his  conclusion  that 
all  he  said  and  all  he  did  did  not  authorize  him  to  use  force. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  reduce  the  question 
to  writing,  if  they  press  it. 

The  question  being  reduced  to  writing  was  read,  as  follows : 

Did  the  President,  at  any  time  prior  to  or  inclading  the  9th  of  March,  authorise  or  direct 
you  to  use  force,  intimldatioD,  or  threats  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  this  question  to  the 
,  Senate.    Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  admissible  will  say 
"ay,"  and  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  '*  no." 
The  question  being  put,  was  decided  to  be  admissible. 
Mr.  Stanbery.  Answer  the  question,  now,  general. 
The  Witness.  Read  it,  if  you  please. 
The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows : 

Did  the  President,  at  any  time  prior  to  or  including  the  9th  of  March,  authorise  or  direct 
you  to  use  force,  intimidation,  or  threats  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Offica! 

The  Witness.  He  did  not. 
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By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Now  please  state  what  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Burleigh  on  the 
night  of  the  2l8t  of  February  ? 

A.  He  came  to  my  house  and  asked  me  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  my 
being  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  I  told  him  I  was  appointed,  and  I  men- 
tioned what  occurred  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  myself,  and  I  think  it  was  that 
which  led  him  to  ask  me  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  Mr.  Stanton  having 
said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would  obey  my  instructions  or  resist  them. 
There  are  two  persons  I  spoke  with.  To  one  I  said,  that  if  I  found  my  door 
locked,  or  if  I  found  the  War  Office  locked,  I  would  break  open  the  door;  and 
to  the  other  I  said  I  would  call  upon  General  Grant  for  force.  I  have  got  them 
mixed  up ;  I  do  not  know  which  expression  I  used  to  Mr.  Wilkeson,  but  one  to 
him  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Burleigh.  1  made  use  of  both  expressions  that  even- 
ing, however,  one  to  Mr.  Wilkeson  and  one  to  Dr.  Burleigh  ;  I  do  not  suppose 
it  makes  any  difference  which.  Their  testimony  shows  that  better  than  mine. 
Mr.  Burleigh  asked  me  what  time  I  was  going  to  the  War  Office.  I  told  him  I 
would  be  there  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  This  was  the  night  of  the  21st 
I  was  talking  to  him.  The  conversation  was  a  short  one ;  he  very  soon  left  me, 
saying  he  would  call  again.  I  think  he  said  he  would  come  up  to  the  War 
Office  the  next  morning. 
Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  go  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  think  he  said  he  would  come  and  see  the  fan,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q,  What  was  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Karsener  on  the  9th  of 
March  ? 

A.  I  would  like  to  describe  that. 
Q.  What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Karsner  ? 

A.  I  knew  nothing  about  him  whatever  until  I  had  seen  him  then.  If  I  had 
been  asked  the  question,  I  should  have  said  I  had  never  seen  him,  though  my 
attention  was  once  called  to  the  fact  that  I  did  once  see  him  in  the  spring  of 
1827,  when  I  happened  to  be  at  home  with  a  severe  spell  of  sickness.  I  did 
see  him  on  that  occasion.  I  suppose  there  were  circumstances  brought  it  to  my 
mind. 
Q.  What  took  place  at  the  President's  ? 

A.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  President's  reception,  and  I  was  walking 
with  General  Todd,  and  was  about  going  out  of  the  door  when  I  found  that  this 
person  rushed  forward  and  seized  me  by  the  hand.  I  looked  surprised,  because 
I  did  not  know  him.  He  mentioned  his  name,  but  I  could  not  recollect  it.  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  from  New  Castle,  my  native  village.  He 
certainly  used  both  those  words ;  but  he  sayft  he  did  not ;  it  is  possible  he  did 
not,  as  he  says  he  only  stated  that  he  was  from  New  Castle  county.  I  may  be 
mistaken  ;  I  do  not  want  to  do  him  injustice.  He  said  he  knew  my  father  and 
my  brother,  and  that  he  had  known  me  forty  years  before.  I  suppose  that 
would  have  been  about  the  time  I  spoke  of ;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at 
all.  He  held  on  to  my  hand.  I  was  surprised  at  the  man's  manner,  because  he 
came  up  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  an  intimate  relation  of  his  for  years. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.     I  suppose  this  is  a  little  improper  to 
give  his  surprises.     Tell  us  what  was  done  and  stated  there. 
Mr,  Stanbery.  Go  on,  general. 

The  Witness.  I  tried  to  get  away  from  him,  and  he  then  said — he  was  a 
Delawarean — "  The  eyes  of  all  Delaware  are  upon  you,  [laughter,]  and  they 
expect  you  to  stand  fast."  I  said :  "  Certainly  I  shall  stand  fast,"  and  I  was 
about  leaving,  when  he  seized  my  hand  again  and  asked  me  a  second  time  the 
same  question,  saying  he  expected  me  to  stand  fast.  Said  I  :  "  Certainly  I  will 
stand  fast."     I  was  smiling  all  the  time.     I  got  away  from  his  hand  a  second 
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time,  and  he  seized  it  again  and  drew  me  further  in  the  room  and  asked  the  saiDe 
question.  I  was  a  little  amused,  when  I  raised  myself  up  on  my  toes  in  this 
way  (standing  on  tiptoes)  and  said  ;  "Why,  don't  yon  see  I  am  standing'  firm  V 
Then  he  put  this  in  my  mouth  :  *'  When  are  yon  going  to  kick  that  fellow  out," 
or  something  of  that  kind.    "  Oh/'  said  I,  **  we  will  kick  him  out  by  and  by."* 

Q.  Are  you  certain  the  '* kicking  out''  came  from  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir--oh  yes.  [Laughter.]  I  want  to  say  one  thing.  I  did  not  intend 
any  disrespect  to  Mr.  Stanton  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  nas  always  treated 
me  with  kindness,  and  I  would  do  nothing  to  treat  him  with  disrespect. 

Q,  Had  you  ever  any  idea  of  kicking  Mr.  Stanton  for  any  purpose  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  use  the  word  at  all  ? 

A.  It  was  put  in  my  mouth; 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  seriously,  or  in  a  jocular  way  t 

A.  (Smilingly.)  I  was  very  glad  to  get  away;  I  went  out  at  once. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Did  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  there  had  been  no  unkind  feeling; 
between  you  and  Mr.  Stanton  ever  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  ever  had  been  any  unkind  feeling. 

Q.  Or  differoDce  of  opinion  ? 

A.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  not  believe  that  he  sent  you  away  from  the  office  of  Adjutant 
General  in  order  to  have  General  Townsend  carry  on  that  office  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  so  believe  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  have  not  done  anything  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  as  the  head 
of  that  department  for  how  many  years  up  to  the  13th  of  February  last  f 

A.  I  was  a  short  time  absent,  as  I  told  you,  on  the  James  river,  making 
exchanges  with  the  rebel  commissioncir;  but  on  my  return  I  always  went  to 
my  office.    The  first  time,  perhaps,  that  I  was  detached  was,  I  think,  on  the 

23d  day  of .    I  ought  to  have  said  I  had  gone  three  or  four  times  up  to 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Please  answer  my  question.  Tou  ought  to  do  that. 
Since  what  time,  up  to  the  13th  day  of  February,  had  you  done  anything  in 
your  office  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  not  acting  inspector  general  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office— I  have  got  the  date  here,  if  yon 
will  let  me  refer  to  it- 
Mr.  Stanbebv.  Certainly,  refer  to  your  papers. 

The  WiTNBss,  (producing  papers.)  These  are  my  original  instructions  to  go 
down  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  care  for  the  precise  date.  Can  yon  not  tell 
me  the  month  f 

A.  I  would  rather  give  you  the  precise  date.  I  have  it — ^the  25th  day  of 
March,  1863. 

Q.  From  that  time  until  the  13th  of  February,  1868,  have  you  ever  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  Adjutafit  General's  office  t 

A.  The  14th  was  the  date. 

Q.  Up  to  the  13th  will  do  for  me  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  sent  upon  outside  inspecting  duty  7 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  retired  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  say.  I  was  recommended  by  General  Grant  to  be  retired, 
and  that  communication  went  to  Mr.  Stantoii,  and  Mr.  Stanton  took  it  to  the 
President,  as  I  understood.    What  he  said  to  the  President  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  The  President  overruled  Greneral  Grant's  recommendation  for  your 
retiracy  ? 

A.  The  President  did  not  set  me  aside. 

Q.  He  oyermled  that  recommendation,  did  he  not?  He  did  not  have  you 
xetired  in  pursuance  of  that  recommendation,  did  he  ? 

A.  He  aid  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  Stanton  to  restore  you  to  office  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  kindly  feeling  with  him  all  the  time  he  was  a  friend  of 
yours,  and  you  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  his  head,  certainly  not  kick  him,  why 
did  you  not  ask  him  'i 

A.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  services,  especially  this  one  thai  I  referred 
to,  were  very  important,  and  I  knew  he  said  himself  that  I  was  the  only  one 
-who  could  do  the  work,  and  therefore  he  sent  me. 

Q.  But  while  you  knew  the  service  you  were  sent  on  was  so  important,  and 
you  were  the  only  man  to  do  it,  you  did  ask  Johnson,  and  why  did  you  not  ask 
Stanton  to  restore  you  ? 

A.  I  did  not  suppose  he  wanted  me  in  the  ofEce,  though  there  was  no  unkind 
feeling. 

Q.  Only  he  did  not  want  you  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  It  was  perfectly  kindly,  except  that  he  did  not  want  you  about  ? 

A.  I  suppose  so.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  his  office  whenever  I  was 
here ;  I  did  it  many  a  time,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  do  certain  things  in  his 
office  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  You  have  answered  all.  Now,  General  Thomas, 
when  did  you  first  receive  the  intimation  from  the  President  that  you  were  to 
be  made  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  The  President  sent  for  me  on  the  18th  of  February. 

Q.  Three  days  before  you  got  the  order,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  you  had  an  intimation  that  you  would  be 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  earlier  than  that  ? 

A.  I  must  now  refer  to  a  paper  which  I  suppose  you  have.  When  I  was 
asked  before  one  of  the  committees  when  I  first  got  an  intimation  I  supposed 
they  were  referring  to  my  going  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  but  I  never 
h  ad  an  intimation  before  the  18th  of  February  that  the  President  had  any  idea 
of  making  me  Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  pay  attention  to  my  question.  General  Thomas,  and 
answer  it,  you  will  oblige  me.  My  question  was,  whether  you  ever  stated  to 
anybody  that  you  got  such  an  intimation  before  that  time  ] 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  unless  it  was  before  that  committee,  as  I  tell  you, 
the  two  things  were  mixed  up. 

Q.  Did  you  not  swear  that  before  the  committee  ? 

A.  I  afterward  made  a  correction  on  that  paper. 

Q.  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  ask  you  what  corrections  you  made ;  I  asked  you 
what  you  swore  to  t 

A.  I  swore  that  I  had  received  an  intimation,  but  I  found  that  it  was  not  so, 
and  I  had  a  right  to  correct  my  testimony. 

Q.  You  were  asked,  then,  before  the  committee,  not  the  managers  ? 

A.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  managers,  but  of  the  committee. 

Q.  You  were  asked  before  a  committee  of  the  House  when  you  received  the 
first  intiination.  How  early  did  you  swear  that  to  be,  whether  it  was  by  mis- 
take or  otherwise  ? 

A.  The  intimation  that  I  received  that  I  would  probably  be  put  in  the  Adju- 

28  IP 
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taut  Oeneral's  office  mogt  have  been  made  Bome  two  weeks  before  the  occur- 
rence, perhaps. 

Q.  I  ask  now,  and  I  want  you  again  to  pay  attention  to  my  question 

A.  I  know  your  question. 

Q.-  How  early  did  you  swear  that  you  received  an  intimation  that  you  wooli 
be  made  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  I  should  like  to  divide  those  two  things.  I  told  you  that  I  correeted  bit 
evidence. 

Q.  I  am  dividing  them ;  now  I  am  getting  to  what  you  swore  to  first ;  by 
and  by  I  will  come  to  the  correction,  perhaps.  I  have  divided  thenu  Now 
answer  my  question.     What  did  you  swear  to  first  before  you  took  advice  1 

Mr.  ST4NBBRY.  '' Took  advice;"  monstrous! 

The  Witness.  I  swore  that  I  received  an  intimation — I  think  an  intimatioB 
from  Colonel  Moore. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  who  you  received  it  from ;  I  asked  the  time  wlien. 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  time ;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  swear  it  was  1 

A.  I  say  I  do  not  know  ^  I  suppose  two  or  three  weeks ;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  it  from  Colonel  Moore,  the  military  secretary  ? 

A.  Receive  what  ? 

Q.  The  intimation  that  you  were  to  be  made  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  so  testify  ? 

A.  I  suppose  not,  because  I  tell  you  the  two  cases  were  in  my  mind.  I  think 
I  have  answered  it  distinctly  enough.  The  honorable  manager  is  trying  to 
mix  two  things,  when  I  am  trying  to  separate  them. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  not  know  or  believe  you  were  to  be  made  Secretary  of 
War  before  you  received  that  order  of  the  21st  of  February  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  believe  you  werel 

A.  The  18th,  I  said. 

Q.  Now  listen  to  the  question  and  answer  it.  That  will  be  better.  I  ask 
you  if  you  did  not  know  you  were  to  be  made  Secretary  of  War  before  yoo 
received  that  order  of  the  21st — ^know  or  believe  ? 

A.  "  Know  "  positive,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  not  believe  you  were  to  be  ? 

A.  I  thought  I  would  "be,  because  it  had  been  intimated  to  me. 

Q.  Intimated  to  you  by  the  President  himself  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  whether  you  would  be  glad  to  take  the  office  f 

A.  I  told  him  I  would  take  it ;  I  would  obey  his  orders. 

Q.  What  made  you  tell  him  that  you  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  Because  he  was  my  Commander-in-chief. 

Q.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  tell  him  you  would  obey  his  orders  I 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  particular  necessity  in  it 

Q.  Why  should  you  say  to  him,  when  he  asked  you  to  be  Secretary  of  War, 
that  you  would,  and  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  Certainly,  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  Why  did  you  feel  it  necessary  in  your  own  mind  to  say  that  you  would 
obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  particularly  necessary. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  it  ? 

A.  It  was  a  very  natural  reply  to  make. 

Q.  Tell  me  any  other  time,  when  you  were  appointed  to  an  office^  that  you 
told  the  appointing  power  you  would  obey  the  orders. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  does  not  appear  he  was  appointed  at  any  other  time. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Does  it  not  ?  (To  the  witnesB.)  Have  you  not  been 
9kppointed  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  I  am  Adjutant  General. 

Q.  At  any  other  time,  when  you  were  appointed  to  office,  tell  me  whom  you 
told  that  you  would  obey  the  orders. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  told  any  one.  The  other  appointments  I  got  in  the 
ordinary  course. 

Q.  Then  this  was  an  extraordinary  appointment  ? 

A.  Certainly  it  was ;  I  never  had  one  of  that  kind  before.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  And  so  extraordinary  that  yon  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  President 
before  you  got  it  that  if  he  would  give  it  to  you  you  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  did  so  tell  4iim  1 

A.  I  did  tell  him  so. 

Q.  And  yon  thought  it  was  proper  so  to  tell  him  t 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  orders  did  you  expect  to  receive  that  you  found  it  necessary  to  tell 
liim  you  would  obey  them  t 

A.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  expect  to  receive  any  particular  order. 

Q.  Then,  before  yon  got  the  appointment  yon  told  him  you  would  obey  the 
order.    This  was  on  the  18th  f 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  You  got  a  note  from  Colonel  Moore  to  go  to  the  President's,  you  say,  on 
the  2l8t? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  for  on  the  18th  1 

.A.  X  es. 

Q.  Sent  for  by  Colonel  Moore  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  up  there  7 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  President  told  you  he  thought  of  making  you  Secretary  of 
War! 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  you  would  be  very  glad  to  be  made  Secretary  of  War, 
and  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  did  not  Bfy  I  would  be  very  glad. 

Q.  That  you  would  accept  it  ? 

A.  The  President  said  that  he  thought  of  making  me  Secretary  of  War, 
but  that  he  would  consider  of  the  matter. 

Q.  And  you  answered  to  that  that  you  would. accept  it  and  obey  his  orders, 
did  you? 

A.  The  time  that  I  said  I  would  obey  his  orders  was  when  I  got  the 
appointment. 

Q.  Oh  !  that  was  the  time. 

A.  The  other  was  an  intimation  from  him. 

Q.  You  said  this  about  obeying  his  orders  at  the  time  you  got  the  appoint- 
ment ? 

j^.  X  es. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  on  the  18th,  when  the  President  said  he  thought  of 
making  yon  Secretary  of  War  i 

A.  He  did  not  say  positively  he  was  going  to  make  me  so. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  considering  it  ? 

A.  He  said  he  was  considering  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  then  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  said  anything  in  particular. 
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Q.  Anything  in  general — anything  at  all  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Yon  neither  thanked  him,  nor  intimated  in  any  form  that  yoa  wonld  os 
would  not  take  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  want  to  take  it  back  now  ? 

A.  I  do  not  want  to  take  back  anything  I  have  said. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  yon  told  him  on  the  ISthyoc 
would  obey  his  orders  7 

A.  I  meant  to  say  on  the  2 let,  when  he  gavd  me  the  appointment. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  want  to  take  it  back  as  to  the  18th  r 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  you  do  want  to  take  back  anything  1 

Mr.  EvARTs.  He  has  already  corrected  it  in  stating  that  you  misunderstood  his. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  he  did,  then  he  stated  what  was  not  correct,  for  1 
did  not  misunderstand  him. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  has  already  made  that  correction,  but  you  misanderstood 
him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  was  competent  to  hear  the  correction  he  made.  I 
am  perfectly  competent  to  hear  it  without  any  assistance.  (To  the  witnee&; 
Now,  General  Thomas,  on  the  2l6t  again  you  were  sent  for? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  the  18th  and  2l8t  did  you  go  to  your  friend  Stanton  and  tell  him 
that  yon  thought  of  taking  his  pl^e  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  War  Office  1 

A.  I  was  there  generally  every  day. 

Q.  On  the  2l8t  you  were  sent  for  again  by  Colonel  Moore,  were  you  not  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  a  note  ? 

A.  A  note. 

Q.  He  came  in  person  } 

A.  A  note. 

Q.  Have  you  that  note  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not.  I  gave  one  note  to  the  counsel 
One  I  mislaid. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  Mr.  Stanbery  has  got  it  ? 

A.  I  think  he  took  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  will  pass  that  while  the  gentlemen  are  hunting  is 
up. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  have  none  of  the  2l8t.  • 

The  Witness.  Then  I  have  mislaid  it. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  You  got  a  note  to  go  to  the  President's  ? 
A.  I  got  a  note  to  go  to  the  President's. 
Q.  Did  yon  know  for  what  purpose  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 
Q.  Did  you  suspect  ? 
A.  I  had  no  suspicion  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  some  belief  of  what  you  were  going  there  for  ? 
A.  I  had  n6t. 
Q.  And  you  went  over  ? 
A.  I  went  over,  of  course. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  President's  room,  and  he  was  coming  out  of  the  libnuy^ 
you  say  ? 
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A.  I  went  into  the  council  room,  and  be  came  out  of  the  library  with  Colonel 
Moore. 

Q.  Fetching  two  papers  ready  written  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  please  state  to  me  exactly,  in  order,  what  was  first  said  and  what 
^was  next  said  by  each  of  you.  The  President  is  coming  out  with  two  papers 
in  his  hand ;  what  next  f 

A.  I  think  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  hand  them  to  Colonel  Moore  and  tell 
him  to  read  them. 

Q.  What  next  ?    They  were  read  then  ? 
A.  They  were  read  and  handed  to  me. 
Q.  What  then  ? 

A.  He  said,  "  I  shall  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  I  expect 
you  to  do  the  same."  I  said  certainly  I  would  do  it,  and  I  would  obey  his 
orders ;  that  is  the  time  I  used  that  expression. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  got  it  exactly.     He  came  out  with  the  two  papers ; 
handed  them  to  Colonel  Moore ;  Colonel  Moore  read  them.     He  then  said, ''  I 
am  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  I  want  you  to  do  the 
same  ;"  and  you  said,  "  I  will,  and  I  will  obey  your  orders  ?  " 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  in  you  would  obey  his  orders  just  then  ? 
A.  I  suppose  it  was  very  natural,  speaking  to  my  commander-in-chief. 
Q.  What  next  was  said  then  ? 

A.  He  told  me  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Stanton  end  deliver  the  paper  addressed  to 
him. 

Q.  Which  you  did  sol 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  the  manner  you  have  told  us  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  first  interview  before  you  left  the  building  Mr.  Stanton  gave  you 
the  letter  which  you  have  put  in  here,  did  he  ? 

A.  After  I  delivered  him  the  second  one,  the  one  to  me,  dated  the  21st  instant. 
Q.  Before  you  left  the  building  he  gave  you  that  paper? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  when  he  was  sitting  in  Schriver's  room. 
Q.  Then  you  knew  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give  up  the  office? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  so  understood  fully  ? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  went  back  and  reported  that  to  the  President,  did  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  him  that  Stanton  did  not  mean  to  give  up  that  office  ? 
A.  I  reported  to  him  exactly  what  Stanton  had  said. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  what  you  thought  about  it,  whether  he  was  going  to  give 
it  up  or  not  ? 
A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  thought  about  it  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  reported  facts  to  him.     You  reported  the  same  facts  that  had  made 
an  impression  on  your  mind  that  Stanton  wa3  not  going  to  give  up  the  office  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  You  are  assuming  what  facts  he  stated.     Yon  are  assuming 
that  be  stated  something. 

Mr.  Manager  Sutler.  I  beg  pardon.    I  assume  nothing.    (To  the  witness.) 
I  ask,  did  you  report  the  same  facts  to  the  President  which  had  made  the 
impression  on  your  mind  that  Stanton  did  not  mean  to  give  up  the  office  ? 
A.  I  reported  these  facts — ^his  conversation  with  me. 
Q.  Did  you  show  him  the  letter  ? 
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A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  yoa  not  tell  him  abont  the  letter  ? 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  Buppoee  that  it  was  necessary. 

Q,  Here  was  a  letter  ordering  you  to , 

Mr.  Stanbbry  We  object  to  your  arguing  it  with  the  witness.  Aak  your 
question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait  till  the  question  is  out,  and  if  you  have  anj 
objection  state  it.    Do  not  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  object  to  argument  now  ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  You  had  a  letter  which  alleged  on  its 
face  that  your  action  was  illegal,  and  which  convinced  you,  as  yon  say,  witb 
other  facts 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  ask  that  that  question  be  redaeed  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  writing  if  yon  do 
not  stop  interrupting  me.  I  will  put  the  question  now  once  more.  (To  the 
witness.)  You  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton  which,  together  with  other  fads 
that  had  happened,  convinced  you  that  Stanton  meant  not  to  give  np  the  office. 
Now,  sir,  with  that  letter  in  your  pocket,  why  did  you  not  report  it  to  your 
chief? 

A.  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  necessary.  I  reported  the  conversation  that  1 
had  said  I  would  give  orders,  and  die  said  he  would  countermand  them,  and  that 
he  gave  those  orders  to  both  General  Schriver  and  Greneral  Townsend. 

Q.  Then  did  you  tell  .the  President  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  given  orders  to 
Schriver  and  Townsend  not  to  obey  you  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  in  vour  «wn  mind  7 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  After  that  I  understand  you  to  say  he  said,  "  Y^rj  well,  go  on  and  take 
possession  of  the  office  V* 

A.  He  did  so. 

Q.  Was  anything  more  said  ? 

A.  I  think  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  went  away  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  this  on  the  21st  7 

A.  I  closed  the  office  about  12  o'clock.  I  suppose  I  was  absent  at  the 
President's  a  short  time,  for  it  took  but  a  short  time.  I  imagine  it  was  aboat 
1  o'clock. 

Q.  You  mean  vou  closed  the  office  as  Adjutant  General,  by  your  order  as 
Adjutant  General,  about  12  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  12  o'clock. 

Q.  After  that  you  went  to  the  President  and  got  your  own  order  as  Secretary 
of  War  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  came  down  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  had  a  conversation 
with  him,  got  a  letter,  and  went  back  to  the  President's  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  was  it  when  you  went  back  to  the  President's ! 

A.  I  think  I  can  call  it  to  mind  in  this  way :  the  time  was  noted  when  I  had 
this  conversation  that  Hon.  Mr.  Moorhead  took  down;  I  think  it  was  ten 
minutes  past 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  was  the  next  day. 

The  Witness.  Oh !  you  are  speaking  of  the  2l8t7 
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Q.  Was  Moorhead  there  on  the  2l8t  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  epeakiDg  of  the  2lBt. 

A.  I  went  down  and  had  the  copy  made,  and  as  soon  as  the  clerk  made  it  I 
certified  it,  and  then  I  took  it  up,  and  then  went  to  the  President's. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  daj  was  it  1    That  is  all  I  desire. 

A.  I  suppose  it  must  have  heen  hetween  1  and  2  o'clock;  perhaps  nearer 
t^wo  than  one. 

Q.  Did  jou  see  the  President  again  that  day  f 

A.  Not  after  I  paid  this  visit. 

Q.  Then  after  he  told  you  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  office  you  did  not 
see  the  President  ?  Was  it  Mr.  Wilkeson  or  Mr.  Burleigh  that  you  first  told 
about  taking  possession  of  the  office  ? 

A.  Wilkeson. 

Q.  Where  was  that  t 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  my  own  office  first. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  you  left  the  President's  7 

A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  before  or  after,  as  Wilkeson  came  there 
to  see  me. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  before  I  went  over  to  the  President's  or 
after.     I  think  it  was  before,  however. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  WOkeson,  he  tells  us,  that  you  meant  to  call  on  General 
Grant  for  a  military  force  to  take  possession  of  the  office? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  that  when  you  told  it,  or  was  it  merely  rhodomontade  7 

A.  I  suppose  I  did  not  mean  it,  for  it  never  entered  my  head  to  use  force. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  it  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  mere  boast,  brag  7 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  was  that  ?     Speak  as  loud  as  you  did  when  you  began. 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

*i-  Very  well,  then.  You  saw  Wilkeson  that  evening  again,  did  you  not,  at 
Willard's  Hotel  ? 

A.  I  think  I  saw  him  there  for  a  few  moments. 

Q.  Did  you  again  tell  him  you  meant  to  use  force  to  get  into  the  office  1 

A.  That  I  do  not  recollect.     I  stated  it  to  him  once,  I  know. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  whether  you  bragged  to  him  again  that  evening  7 

A.  I  did  not  brag  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  at  Willard's  that  you  meant  to  use  force  to  get  into 
that  office  7 

A.  Either  at  my  office  or  Willard's,  one  of  the  two. 

Q.  You  have  already  said  you  told  it  to  him  at  your  office  7 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  told  it  to  him  more  than  once. 

Q.  Suppose  that  he  testifies  that  you  told  it  at  Willard's  to  him ;  was  that 
brag  then  7 

A.  It  would  have  been  the  same,  yes. 

Q.  You  saw  Burleigh  that  evening  ? 

A.  At  my  own  house. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  meant  to  use  force  7 

A.  I  think  the  expression  I  used  to  him  was  that  if  I  found  my  doors  locked 
I  would  break  them  open. 

Q.  Did  he  not  put  the  question  to  you  in  this  form  substantially :  "What 
will  you  do  if  Stanton  will  not  go  out ;"  and  did  you  not  answer,  **  We  will  put 
him  out?" 
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A.  I  dare  say  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  70a  did  f 

A.  I  dare  say  I  did ;  I  am  not  oertain. 

Q.  Did  he  not  then  saj,  **  Bat  suppose  the  doors  are  barred  ;"  and  did  joe 
not  then  say,  **  I  will  batter  them  down,'*  or  "  We  will  batter  them  down  1" 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  brag  t 

A.  No,  sir.  At  that  time  I  felt  as  if  I  would  open  the  doors  if  they  were 
locked  against  me. 

Q.  Then  you  had  got  over  bragging  at  that  time,  had  you  1 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q^  Do  you  not  know  whether  you  had  or  not  ? 

A.  When  I  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Burleigh  I  felt  precisely  aa  I  saii 
to  him. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  really  meant  to  go  in  and  break  down  the  door  t 

A.  If  it  was  locked,  yes. 

Q.  And  really  meant  to  use  force  accordivg  as  you  said  yon  woold  f  Yoa 
meant  what  you  said,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  meant  what  I  said. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Burleigh  has  not  properly  put  before  the 
Senate  what  you  did  say  7 

A.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  so.  He  would  recollect  the  conversation  better 
than  I. 

Q.  And  whatever  you  said  to  him  you  meant  in  good,  solemn  earnest  7 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  No  rnodomontade  there  ?  You  had  got  over  playfulness  with  Wilkeaon 
about  writing  to  Grant  entirely,  had  you  not  1 

A.  Yes ;  because  I  had  got  home  and  had  time  to  think  the  matter  over. 

Q.  And  having  got  over  the  playful  part  of  it,  and  thinking  the  matt'Cr  over, 
you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  use  force ;  and  having  come  to  that  conelo- 
sion,  why  did  you  DOt  7 

A.  Because  I  reflected  that  it  would  not  answer. 

Q.  Why  not  answer? 

A.  It  would  produce  difficulty,  and  I  did  not  want  to  bring  it  on. 

Q.  What  kind  of  difficulty  I 

A.  I  supposed  bloodshed. 

Q.  And  what  else  1 

A.  Nothing  else. 

Q.  Then  by  difficulty  you  mean  bloodshed,  do  you  say  ? 

A.  If  I  had  used  force  I  suppose  I  would  have  been  resisted  with  force,  and 
blood  might  have  been  shed.     That  is  my  answer. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Burleigh  or  did  Burleigh  leave  you  7 

A.  It  was  after  night  when  he  came  ;  the  visit  was  a  very  short  one. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  he  leave  7 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly ;  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Immediately  after  he  left  did  you  go  to  a  masquerade  ball  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  late  did  you  stay  ? 

A.  I  stayed  until  about  the  time  of — I  suppose  it  was  toward  midnight 

Q.  After  7  ^     _ 

A.  I  cannot  be  positive  of  that.     About  midnight,  I  presume. 
Q.  How  soon  was  it  after  Burleigh  left  before  you  left  for  the  ball  f 
A.  I  think  it  was  about  nine  o'clock  or  along  about  half  past  nine  or  some- 
where there.     It  was  after  Burleigh  lefl. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  but  your  own  fumly  between  the  time  Burleigh  left 
and  the  time  you  started  for  the  ball  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  A  little  girl  living  next  door,  who  was  going  with  my  daughter  to  the 
maeqnerade  ball. 

Q.  A  young  lady  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  discuss  this  matter  with  her,  I  take  it  ?     *' 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  anybody  after  you  left  Burleigh  or  Burleigh  left 
you  until  you  got  to  the  ball  ? 

A.  I  did  not.     I  saw  no  person  to  discuss  it  with. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  discuss  it  at  the  ball  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  a  masquerade  ball — I  do  not  know,  but  I  put  it  interrogatively — ^is 
not  a  good  place  for  contemplation  of  high  ministerial  official  duties,  is  it  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  contemplate  your  official  duties  there,  did  you  1 

A.  I  weut  there,  I  say,  to  take  charge  of  two  little  girls.     That  was  all. 

Q.  And  to  throw  off  care,  as  we  all  have  a  right  to  do  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  go  with  any  such  purpose.     I  had  promised  them  some 
days  before. 

Q.  You  went  with  them? 

A.  I  went  with  them  to  take  charge  of  them.     I  went  in  my  present  dress 
[The  uniform  of  a  major  general.] 

Q.  And  when  you  came  home  you  went  to  bed  immediately  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  morning — ^how  long  had  you  been  up  before  this  marshal 
came? 

A.  I  generally  rise  about  seven,  unless  when  I  go  to  market.  I  get  up 
earlier  then. 

Q.  How  early  did  you  get  up  this  morning,  having  been  out  a  little  late  the 
Bight  before  ? 

A.  I  got  up  at  seven  o'clock ;  that  is  my  usual  hour. 

Q.  Did  the  marshal  come  immediately  ? 

A.  The  marshal  came  there  about  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  Before  you  could  get  any  breakfast  ? 

A.  Before  I  had  my  breakfast. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  anybody  on  this  question  between  the  time  of  getting  up 
and  the  time  the  marshal  came  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  before  this  the  last  you  said  to  anybody  on  this  question  was 
that  you  told  Burleigh  in  solemn  earnest  you  were  going  to  use  force,  and  then, 
almost  immediately,  you  went  to  a  ball ;  from  the  ball  you  came  home  and 
went  to  bed ;  got  up,  and  saw  nobody  until  the  marshal  came.  When  did  you 
change  your  mind  from  this  solemn  determination  to  use  force,  although  it 
might  bring  on  bloodshed  1 

j^.  I  changed  it  after  I  had  made  use  of  this  to  Burleigh,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  I  know  you  did,  after.     When  ? 

A.  I  suppose  very  soon. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  your  supposition  is.  I  asked  you  when  you 
Thanged  your  mind  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  do  you  first  remember  having  changed  your  mind? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  remembrance  that  you  have  of  a  different  purpose  f 

A.  I  do  not  know.    You  are  asking  now  as  to  a  point  of  time. 
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Q.  No ;  I  am  askiDg  no  point  of  time.  Yon  hare  now  a  different  puipose  in 
your  mind,  have  70a  not,  from  what  yon  told  Burleigh  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  must  have  obtained  that  purpose  some  time.  When  did  70a  change 
the  purpose  ?    The  first  time,  70U  remember,  70U  had  a  different  purpose. 

A.  I  certainly  changed  it  before  I  was  arrested,  and  that  was  at  8  o'clock  ob 
the  morning  of  the  22d. 

Q.  How  do  7on  fix  that  so  certainl7  ? 

A.  Because  on  the  22d  I  had  determined  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  time  on  the  22d  ? 

A.  Before  I  was  arrested,  undoubted^. 

Q.  Wh7"undoubtedl7?" 

A.  I  ma7  have  thought  it  over  in  bed  before  I  eot  up. 

Q.  Will  70U  swear  that  70U  did,  and  that  70U  dianged  7our  purpose  then  ! 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  precise  moment  when  I  changed  m7  purpose. 

Q.  Did  70U  not  tell  Mr.  Burleigh  that  the  reason  wh7  70U  did  not  cany  oat 
7our  purpose  was  the  cause  of  70ur  arrest  7 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  70U  tell  him  an7thing  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  70U  an7  conversation  on  that  subject  with  him? 

A.  I  did  not  see  Dr.  Burleigh  after  that,  I  do  not  think. 

Q.  He  testified  that  within  a  week  of  the  time  he  was  on  the  stand  70a  told 
him  that  the  reason  wh7  70U  did  not  cany  out  the  purpose  which  70U  had  told 
him  70U  would  of  using  force  was  that  70U  were  arrested. 

A.  He  must  have  misunderstood  me,  then,  because  the  arrest  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Q.  And  70U  did  not  tell  him  that  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  70U  know  not  7 

A.  I  will  not  sa7  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  prett7  certain  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  makes  you  certain  70U  did  not  tell  him  so  ? 

A.  Because  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  use  force  at  all. 

Q.  Were  70U  not  asked  07  the  board  of  managers,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
after  having  heard  Burleigh's  testimon7  read,  whether  it  was  not  true,  and  did 
70U  not  sa7  it  was  all  true  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did.  I  said  that  both  his  and  Wilkeson's  was  true,  because 
what  the7  testified  to  I  said  I  had  no  doubt  was  the  £ftct. 

Q.  Now,  wh7  do  70U  da7  Burleigh's  teBtimon7  is  not  true  when  he  says  that 
you  told  him  that  the  arrest  was  the  cause  of  70ur  change  ? 

A.  That  I  do  not  think  I  told  him. 

Q.  And  the  only  reason  70U  have  for  thinking  70U  did  not  tell  him  is  that 
70U  think  70U  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  before  70U  were  arrested  I 

A.  I  did,  certainl7. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  tell  us  when  70U  did  come  to  that  conclusion  firom  any 
act  of  memor7  of  70urs  1 

A.  Not  the  particular  moment. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  If  the  parties  are  willing  to  pause  here, as  it  is  now 
6  o'clock 

Several  Senators.  Get  through  with  this  witness. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  I  would  move  an  adjournment,  not  otherwise.        ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  shall  be  wholl7  under  the  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   We  have  no  objection  on  our  part. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Senator  from  Maine  moves 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  I  do  not  make  the  motion  unless  it  suits  the  con- 
venience of  parties. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlkb.  I  will  go  on.  (To  the  witness.)  Now,  then,  General 
Thomas,  when  jon  came  to  the  solemn  conclusion  to  use  force  after  solemnly 
thinking  of  the  matter,  did  70a  believe  in  your  own  mind  you  were  carrying 
out  the  President's  orders  ? 

A.  No ;  quite  the  reverse. 

Q.  Then  when  you  came  to  that  conclusion  you  believed  you  were  going  to 
do  it  against  his  orders,  did  you  ? 

A.  Not  in  a<5cordance  with  them,  certainly. 

Q.  Then,  although  you  had  told  him  the  day  before  that  you  would  obey  his 
orders,  you  came  to  a  determination  to  do  quite  the  reverse,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  He  has  not  said  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asking  him  if  he  did. 

The  WITNB8S.  Repeat  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  came  to  the  solemn  determination  to  use  force,  and  you 
meant  to  do  it,  quite  in  reverse  of  the  President's  orders  1 

A.  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Q.  Hear  the  question.  The  day  before,  when  you  received  your  appointment^ 
you  told  him  you  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  The  first  act  that  you  came  to  a  solemn  conclusion  about  was  that  you 
proposed  to  act  the  very  reverse  of  his  orders  1 

A.  I  did  not  say  that  was  in  reverse  of  his  orders.  I  said  that  was  my  idea; 
if  I  was  resisted  I  could  resist  in  turn. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  do  that  act  in  obedience  to  the  President's  orders  or 
against  them  1 

A.  Not  in  obedience  to  the  President's  orders,  for  he  gave  me  no  orders. 

Q.  Ton  mean  to  say  that  you  had  come  to  a  solemn  resolution  on  your  own 
responsibility  to  initiate  bloodshed  ? 

A.  I  said  that  I  would,  if  I  found  the  doors  locked,  break  them  down,  and  I 
afterward  said  that  when  I  came  to  think  of  the  matter  I  found  that  a  difficulty 
might  occur,  and  I  would  not  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  bloodshed.  That 
is  what  I  say. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  were  justified  in  doing  what  you  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  do  by  the  President's  order  ? 

A,  I  would  have  been  justified  as  my  own  act. 

Q,  Did  you  believe  you  were  so  justified  by  the  President's  order? 

A.  No ;  not  by  the  President's  order — ^by  the  appointment  which  he  gave 
me,  yes. 

Q.  The  appointment  he  gave  you? 

A.  I  had  a  right  then  to  go  and  take  possession  of  that  office. 

Q.  By  force  ? 

A.  In  any  way  I  pleased. 

Q.  At  your  pleasure,  by  force.  Now,  did  you  ever  ask  the  President  what 
you  should  do  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ever  suggest  to  him  that  Stanton  would  resist  ? 

A.  I  reported  to  him  from  day  to  day  that  €very  time  I  asked  him  he  rei 
fused. 

Q.  Anything  but  the  refusal  ? 

A.  The  refiual  was  the  only  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  him  that  Stanton  would  resist  1 

A«  Resist  by  force  7 

Q'  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No ;  I  sasd  he  refused. 
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Q.  Did  yon  not  understand  in  yonr  own  mind  that  be  would  bo  resist  f 

A.  I  did  not  know  what  means  he  would  take. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  what  70a  knew.  Did  70a  not  in  7onr  own  mind  beliere 
he  would  resist? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  70a  an7  doubt  of  it  ? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  70U  not  know  that,  if  70U  got  in  at  all,  70U  must  get  in  b7  force  f 

.OL.  xes. 

Q.  Did  70U  ever  report  to  the  President,  7our  superior,  that  70U  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  70U  could  not  get  in,  if  70U  got  in  at  all,  except  b7  force  f 

A.  I  said  no  such  thing  to  him. 

Q.  Wh7  did  70U  not  report  to  him  the  conclusion  70U  came  to  ? 

A.  I  did  not  think  it  nece88ar7  at  all. 

Q.  You  reported  to  him  every  time  Stanton  refused  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  70U  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  report  to  him  that  you  could  not 
get  the  office  without  resistance  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  70U  never  asked  his  advice  what  70U  should  do  t 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  for  his  command  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  orders  in  an7  wa7  ? 

A.  No.  He  merel7  told  me  to  go  on  and  take  possession  of  the  office,  with- 
out stating  how  I  was  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  how  man7  times  over  did  he  keep  telling  70U  that  as  70U  reported 
to  him  ? 

A.  I  think  I  had  three  interviews  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Q.  One  Frida7  ? 

A.  One  Saturday,  one  Monday,  and  one  Tue8da7  ;  I  think  four.  Saturday 
was  the  time  I  made  the  demand. 

Q.  Each  time  when  70U  made  the  demand  on  Mr.  Stanton  he  refused  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  time  70U  reported  it  to  the  President  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  all  the  time  70U  were  certain  he  would  not  give  up  except  by  force  ? 

A.  I  was  certain  he  would  not  give  up ;  he  was  going  to  keep  it. 

Q.  And,  thinking  it  important  to  report  each  time  his  refusal,  70U  never  asked 
the  President  how  you  should  get  possession  of  the  office  ? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Nor  never  suggested  to  him  that  70U  could  not  get  it  except  b7  force  ? 

A.  I  suggested  to  him  that  the  true  plan  would  be,  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  the  papers,  to  call  upon  Greneral  Grant 

Q.  Leave  the  papers — the  office  I  am  talking  about. 

A.  The  papers  are  the  thing.  You  cannot  cany  on  an  office  unless  70a  hare 
what  is  inside  of  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  how  70U  can  cany  on  an  office.  I  ask  if  70U  ever  reported 
to  him  an7thing  more  than  Mr.  Stanton's  refusal? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  asked  how  70U  were  to  get  possession  of  the  building? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  come  to  the  matter  of  papers.  Did  70U  afterward  hit  upon 
a  scheme  b7  which  70U  might  get  possession  of  the  papers  without  getting  pos- 
session  of  the  building  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  was  bj  getting  an  order  of  General  Grant  t 

A.  Yes 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  has  not  stated  what  it  was. 

Bj  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  you  write  such  an  order  ? 

A.  I  wrote  the  draft  of  a  letter;  jes,  and  gave  it  to  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  it  ? 

A.  I  signed  it. 

Q.  And  left  it  with  the  President  for  his 

A.  For  his  consideration. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  The  letter  is  dated  the  10th  of  March. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  after  you  told  Karsner  you  were  going  to  kick  him 
out? 

A.  That  was  the  morning  after. 

Q.  And  you  carried  that  letter  t 

A.  I  had  spoken  to  the  President  before  about  that  matter. 

Q.  Tou  did  not  think  any  bloodshed  would  come  of  that  letter  ? 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  letter  was  to  be  issued  as  your  order? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  you  issued  that  order,  took  that  way  to  get  hold  of  the  mails 
or  papers,  you  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President  ? 

A.  I  gave  that  to  him  for  his  consideration. 

Q.  You  did  think  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  had  consulted  him  before. 

Q.  Either  before  or  after  you  thought  it  necessary.? 

A.  It  was  merely  carrying  out  that  consultation. 

Q.  When  you  thought  of  getting  possession  of  the  mails  and  papers  through 
an  order  as  Secretary  of  War  you  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President ; 
but  you  did  not  think  any  bloodshed  would  come  from  that,  did  you  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  it  was  a  peaceable  mode. 

Q.  When  you  were  about  taking  a  peaceable  mode  in  issuing  your  order  you 
consulted  him  ?  When  yon  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  run  the  risk  of  blood- 
shed you  did  not  consult  him  ?     Is  that  so  ? 

A.  I  did  not  consult  him. 

Q.  Did  the  President  ever  give  at  any  of  these  times  any  other  answer  than 
'*  Go. on  and  get  possession  ?" 

A.  No  ;  not  in  reference  to  the  office. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  chide  you  in  any  way  for  any  means  that  you  were  employ- 
ing? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  find  fault  that  you  were  doing  it  differently  from  what  you 
ought  to  do  ? 

A.  No.  "  .- 

Q.  Did  he  ever  remark  to  you  in  any  way  about  declarations  of  force  until 
after  these  impeachment  proceedings  began  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  published  and  notorious,  were  they  not  ?     Have  you  acted  as 
Secretanr  of  War  ad  interim  since  ? 
A.  I  have  given  no  order  whatever. 

Q.  That  may  not  be  all  the  action  of  a  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.    Have 
you  acted  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ? 
A.  I  have,  in  other  respects. 
Q.  What  other  respects  ? 
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A.  I  have  attended  the  councils. 

Q.  Cabinet  meetings,  70a  mean  ? 

A.  Cabinet  meetings. 

Q.  Have  jou  been  recognized  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  f 

A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  Gontinnallj? 

A.  Gontinuallj. 

Q.  B7  the  President  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  to  the  present  honr  ? 

A.  Down  to  the  present  hoar. 

Q.  All  your  action  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  has  been  confined,  has  it 
not,  to  attending  cabinet  meetings  I 

A.  It  has.     1  have  given  no  order  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  advice  to  the  President  ?  You  being  one  of  his  con- 
stitutional  advisers,  have  you  given  him  advice  as  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  or 
the  duties  of  yours  I 

A.  The  ordinary  conversation  that  takes  place  at  meetings  of  that  kind.  I 
do  not  know  that  1  gave  him  any  particular  advice. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  call  you  in  ? 

A.  He  has  asked  me  if  I  had  any  business  to  lay  before  him  several  tiraee. 

Q.  You  never  had  any? 

A.  I  never  had  any  except  the  case  of  the  note  I  proposed  sending  to  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

Q.  I  want  to  inquire  a  little  further  about  that.  He  did  not  agree  to  send 
that  notice,  did  he  i 

A.  When  I  first  spoke  to  him  about  it  I  told  him  what  the  mode  of  gettkg 
possession  of  the  papers  was,  to  write  a  note  to  General  Grant  to  issue  an  order 
calling  upon  the  heads  of  bureaus,  as  they  were  military  men,  to  send  to  me 
communications  designed  either  for  the  .President  or  the  Seeretaiy  of  War. 
That  was  one  mode. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  mode  you  suggested  ? 

A.  The  other  mode  would  be  to  require  the  mails  to  be  delirered  firom  the 
city  post  office. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  to  draw  the  order? 

A.  No ;  he  did  not. 
.  Q.  But  you  did  ? 

A.  I  did  it  of  myself,  after  having  this  talk. 

Q.  Did  he  agree  to  that  suggestion  of  yours  ? 

A.  He  said  he  would  take  it  and  put  it  on  his  own  desk.  He  would  think 
about  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  On  the  10th. 

Q.  Has  it  been  lying  there  ever  since,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  It  has  been. 

Q.  He  has  been  considering  ever  since  on  that  subject  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  been  doing. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  or  you  to  him  about  that  order  since  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I  may  have  mentioned  it  one  day  at  the  council,  and  he  said  we  had  better 
let  the  matter  rest  until  after  the  impeachment.     I  think  that  was  it.      ^^^ 

Q.  Until  the  impeachment  trial  was  over  ?  So  it  is  resting  there  awaitmg 
this  trial,  as  you  understand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  be  brought  up  till  then? 
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A.  I  80  understand. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  that,  attending  those  meetings  has  been  jonr  entire 
business  as  Secretary  ad  interim  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  has  he  ever  asked  you  to  know  where  the  tioops  were  about 
Washington  % 

A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  Or  whether  there  had  been  any  changes  of  troops  ? 

A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  You  tell  us  you  attended  a  masquerade  ball  that  night.  Did  you  keep 
the  President  advised  of  where  you  were  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Colonel  Moore  where  you  were  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  where  you  were  going  1 

A.  I  think  not — no. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  sure  about  that  ? 

A.  He  might  have  known  I  was  going  to  the  masquerade  ball.  I  had  pro- 
cured tickets  for  my  chOdren  some  days  before. 

Q.  Did  the  President  in  any  of  the  interviews  with  you,  his  cabinet  coun- 
sellor, his  constitutional  adviser,  ever  suggest  to  you  that  he  had  not  removed 
Mr.  Stanton  % 

A.  Never.  He  always  said  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  out  of  office ;  he  took  that 
ground  at  once. 

Q.  Were  you  not  somewhat  surprised  when  you  heard  Mr.  Ourtis  say  here 
yesterday  that  he  was  not  removed  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  you  were  not  appointed  ? 

A.  No., 

Q.  Have  you  not  always  known  you  were  appointed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  not  over  and  over  again  told  you  you  were  appointed  ? 

A.  No ;  not  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  But  two  or  three  times  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  come  up  at  all.  He  may  have  done  it  two  or 
three  times. 

Q.  He  never  suggested  to  you  from  the  day  he  gave  you  that  paper,  when 
he  was  going  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  down  to  to-day,  he  never 
intimated  to  you  that  you  were  not  appointed  regularly  as  Secretary  of  War, 
did  he  1 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  he  had  not  appointed  you  T 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  none  of  the  cabinet,  his  constitutional  advisers,  say,  "  You  are  not 
appointed,  general ;  you  are  only  here  by  sufferance  ?"  None  of  them  ever  said 
that,  did  they  ? 

A.  None  of  them  ever  said  that  to  me. 

Q.  Tell  us,  if  you  can,  what  you  meant  when  you  told  the  President  you 
were  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ? 

A.  Why,  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  of  course. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof.    Did  you  include  in  that  the  tenUre-of-office  bill  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  it  applied  to  me. 

Q.  Yon  were  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  that  particular  law ;  you 
had  that  in  your  mind  at  the  time>  had  you  net  7 
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A.  Not  particularly  in  my  mind  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  exception  of  that  ? 

A.  No ;  I  made  no  exception  ;  you  have  got  my  language. 

Q.  Has  QOt  the  President  given  you  directions  about  other  things  than  taking 
possession  of  the  War  Office  ? 

A.  He  has  told  me  on  several  occasions  what  he  wanted.  He  wanted  to  gtt 
some  nominations  sent  up  here.  They  were  on  the  Secretary's  table,  oa  Mr. 
Stanton's  table. 

Q.  And  he  could  not  get  them  ? 

A.  He  did  not  get  them. 

Q.  Well,  he  could  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you,  whether  he  could  or  could  not  get  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  could  or  could  not.     I  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  And  he  could  not,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  could  not. 

Q.  And  he  complained  to  you  f 

A.  He  did  not  complain  to  me,  but  he  said  that  cases  were  lying  over,  and 
some  of  them  military  cases,  that  ought  to  be  disposed  of.  I  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Stanton  twice  that  the  President  wanted  those  nominations,  and  he  said  be 
would  see  to  it.  This  was.whife  I  was  iM;ting  as  Adjutant  Greneral,  not  &2 
Secretary  of  War. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Did  he  send  them  to  the  President  ? 
A.  He  did  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlrr  : 

Q.  Now,  at  any  other  of  these  times,  when  he  has  given  you  directions,  has 
he  ever  told  you  he  was  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ? 

A.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  was  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  la  wa  ? 

A.  That  is  the  only  time  that  conversation  occurred  between  us. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  both  of  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  wanted  upholding  about  that  time  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  had  happened  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  or  was  about  to  hap- 
pen, that  required  you  both  to  uphold  them  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  was  about  to  happen. 

Q.  Well,  what  had  happened  1 

A.  Nothing  had  happened, 

Q.  Why  did  he  so  solemnly  tell  you  there,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  was 
going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  why  did  you  say,  "  I  will  nphold 
the  Constitution  and  laws  1" 

A.  Why,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  made  the  remark 
to  me. 

Q.  Now,  about  Mr.  Karsner,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  much  farther.  Were 
you  examined  before  the  managers  about  Mr.  Karsner's  testimony  ? 

A.  It  was  read  to  me  there. 

Q.  As  taken  down  from  his  lips  ? 

A   I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Was  it  not  substantially  almost  exactly  as  he  gave  it  here  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  he  gave  it  here  exactly. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  him  ? 

A.  There  was  one  point  in  it  I  did  not  agree  to. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  give  it  here  ? 

A.  Partially.    I  could  not  hear  all  where  I  was  sitting. 
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• 

Q.  As  it  was  read  over  to  yon  there,  irere  yon  not  asked  in  Karsner's  pres- 
ence if  there  was  anything  that  he  said  that  was  not  tme  ? 

A.  The  question  was  a^ed  me  and  I  answered  yes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say  it  was  he  said  that  was  not  tme  ? 

A.  I  think  he  testified  hero 

Q.  No;  there? 

A.  1  do  not  know  there;.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
here. 

Q.  Ton  told  me  yon  did  not  hear  here,  and  therefore  I  confine  my  question 
to  whatocennred  hefore  the  managers.  Keep  your  mind,  if  yon  can,  to  the  time 
when  yon  were  hefore  the  managers.  Did  you  not  sit  down  before  the  managers 
and  there  have  Mr.  Karsner's  testimony  read  over  to  yon  in  his  presence  1 

A.  It  was  read  over^  but  not  at  my  instance  at  all.  It  was  read  to  me,  and  I 
was  asked  if  it  was  correct,  and  I  said  '*  Yes." 

Q.  Yon  were  asked  if  it  were  correct  and  you  said  "  Yes."  Did  you  object 
that  any  single  word  was  not  correct  ? 

A.  I  did  not  object  to  any  word.     I  objected  to  his  manner. 

Q.  How  could  you  see  his  manner  on  paper  1 

A.  Yon  asked  him  to  get  up  and  show  it. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  got  there,  when  that  was  read  over  to  you,  did  you  say, 
"  I  did  not  say  *  kickinjg ;'  Karsner  said  '  kicking*  to  me."     Did  you  say  that  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  did  you  not  say,  when  asked  for  any  explanation,,  that  it  was  play- 
ful ;  was  not  that  the  ouly  explanation  you  gave? 

A.  I  said  it  was  playful  on  my  part. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  only  explanation  you  gave  before  the  managers  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  suppose  it  was,  though. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Karsner  then  called  up  and  asked  whether  it  appeared  play- 
ful to  him  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was. 

Q.  And  did  not  he  testify  to  you  that  it  was  not  playful  at  all,  but  that  you 
seemed  to  be  very  earnest  t 

A.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Q.  And  did  he  not  illustrate  your  earnestness  by  the  way  you  brought  your- 
self down? 

A.  That  is  one  point  where  I  say  he  was  mistaken.  He  applied  that  to  the 
time  I  said  we  would  kick  him  out.  He  applied  it  to  that,  which  was  not  the 
case.  It  was  the  third  time  he  asked  me  to  stand  firm ;  then  I  straightened 
myself  up  in  that  way. 

Q.  And  you  think  he  applied  it  to  the  time  you  were  to  kick  him  out? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ♦ 

Q.  Did  you  object  then  that  you  yourself  did  not  use  the  words  **  Kick  him 
out/" 

A.  No ;  I  did  not.  I  said  it  was  in  answer  to  a  question  from  him.  I  have 
had  time  to  think  that  matter  over  after  I  was  called  up  there,  and  I  have  gone 
over  the  whole  in  my  own  mind  after  I  got  home. 

Q.  That  was  the  13th  of  March  yon  were  asked  before  us,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  you  will  allow  us  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  to  which  you  are  now  referring — ^Mr.  Karsner's  testimony  before  the 
managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  With  great  pleasure.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Stanbery  when 
Mr.  Karsner  was  here. 

Mr.  Shbbman.  I  was'about  to  make  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  about  through.  I  will  be  through  in  a  minute. 
(To  the  witness.)  Upon  your  reinstatement  in  office  as  Adjutant  General  did 
you  address  the  clerks  ? 

29  I  P 
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A.  I  did  make  a  sbort  address  to  each  section  of  them«  I  sent  for  the  officei 
in  charge  and  told  them  I  would  like  to  see  the  clerks. 

Q.  Was  that  within  three  days  of  the  time  you  were  appointed  Secretarj  of 
War  ad  interim  ? 

A.  It  was  between  the  time  I  was  reinstated  as  Adjutant  General  and  iht 
time  I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War ;  I  do  not  recollect  what  particular  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witaese  ia 
yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  We  will  ask  some  questions* 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment adjourned. 


Saturday,  April  11,  1868. 

« 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  V2 
o'clock  and  five  minutes  p.  m.,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wash- 
bume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and 
clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for 
them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachmejit. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  pro- 
ceed with  your  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  before  the  counsel  for  the  accused 
proceed,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  managers  wish  to  move  the  Senate  for  such 
change  of  rule  twenty-one  of  the  proceedings  in  this  trial  as  will  allow  the 
managers  and  the  counsel  for  the  Irresident  to  be  heard  on  the  final  argument, 
subject  to  the  provision  of  the  rule  as  it  stands  that  the  argument  shall  be 
opened  and  closed  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sherman.  1  should  like  to  have  the  proposition  repeated.  I  could  not 
hear  it  distinctly. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  please  reduce  his  propo- 
sition  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  will.  [After  writing  the  proposition.]  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, 1  desire  to  read  the  motion  as  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  CONKLiNG.  I  beg  to  state  that  the  voice  of  the  manager  is  entirely 
inaudible  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  "  The  managers  move  the  Senate  to  so  amend  rule 
twenty-one  as  to  allow  such  of  the  managers  as  desire  to  be  heard,  and  also  such 
of  the  counsel  for  the  President  as  desire  to  be  heard,  to  speak  on  the  final 
argument,  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  rule  that  the  final  argument  shall  foe 
opened  and  closed  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House." 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  it  is  moved  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  twenty-first  rule  be  so  modified  as  to 
allow  as  many  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and  as  many  on  the  part  of  the 
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counsel  for  the  Presiddnt  to  be  heard  as  may  see  fit  to  address  the  Senate  in 
the  final  argument.  * 

Mr.  PoMBROY.  Mr.  President,  as  that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  resolution,  under 
our  general  rule  it  should  lie  over  one  day  for  consideration. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  was  about  to  observe  that  the  propo- 
sition required  some  answer  on  th^  part  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  some  senator  to  make  a  motion  in  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  BccKALBW.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  laid  over  for  consideration 
until  to-morrow. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  It  goes  over,  of  course,  if  there  be  objection. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  the  twenty-first  rule 
does  not  now  provide  by  its  terms  that  this  privilege  may  be  extended  to  the  man- 
agers and  the  counsel  if  the  Senate  so  order ;  and  I  would  therefore  inquire 
whether  any  amendment  of  the  rule  be  necessary  if  the  Senate  should  desire  to 
extend  that  privOege  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly  not.  It  is  competent  for  any  senator  to 
move  such  an  order ;  but  the  Chair  has  yet  heard  no  motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Frblinohuysbn.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the  motion  that  the  order  be 
adopted.  It  of  course  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  lie  over,  as  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  rule  that  this  order  may  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PoMKROY.  I  have  no  objection  to  taking  the  vote  now,  if  it  is  desired.  I 
do  not  care  to  have  it  lie  over  to  another  day. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  New  Jersey  will  please  reduce  his 
order  to  writing. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  it  is  in  order  I  will  move  that  the  twenty-first  rule  be 
relaxed  so  as  to  allow  three  persons  on  each  side  to  speak  under  the  rule,  instead 
of  two. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  motion  will  be  in  order  as  an  amendment  to  the 
order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  withdraw  it  for  the  present  to  allow  the  vote  to  be  taken  on 
that. 

The  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  having  been  reduced  to  writing 
and  sent  to  the  desk — 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  connsel  for  the  respondent  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  ou  the  final  argument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  order  will  be  considered  now,  unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  order  will  be  laid  over  until  the 
next  day's  session. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  objected  to,  it  will  lie  over. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  object. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  An  objection  does  not  carry  it  over,  does  it? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  thinks  it  does. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  It  does  not  change  the  rule.  The  rule  provides  for  this 
very  thing  being  done,  if  the  Senate  choose  to  allow  it. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  under  what  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate thus  organized  it  is  that  this  motion  lies  over  upon  the  objection  of  a  single 
senator? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
court,  adopts  for  his  general  guidance  the  rules  of  the  Senate  sitting  in  legis- 
lative session  as  far  as  they  are  applicable.   That  is  the  ground  of  his  decision. 

Mr.  CoNKLLNO.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  was  this  :  the  very  rule  we  are  dis- 
cussing provides  that  a  certain  thing  shall  happen  **  unless  otherwise  ordered ;" 
and  I  supposed  a  motion  otherwise  to  order  was  always  in  order. 
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The  Chirp  Justice.  It  is  competent  for  the  senatorfrom  New  York  to  appeal 
from  the  dedsion  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  merely  made  the  point  hy  way  of  Boggestion 
to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  member  from 
Michigan  to  withdraw— 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  about  to  debate  it,  sir.  If  they  are  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  Senate  they  ought  at  once  to  know  it  on  both  sides. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  please 
to  proceed  with  the  defence. 

'Lorenzo  Thomas— examination  continued  : 

Mr.  Stanbery.  General  Thomas  wishes  to  make  some  explanatory  state- 
ments. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  correct  my  testimony  yesterday  in  one  or  two  pai^ 
tijculars.  I  read  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Stanton  addressed  to  me  on  the  2l8t  ot 
February.  The  date  misled  me ;  I  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  that  letter  until 
the  next  day  after  I  had  made  the  demand  for  the  office.  The  Secretary  came 
in  and  handed  me  the  original,  and  my  impression  is  that  I  noted  on  that  original 
its  receipt.  It  was  then  handed  to  General  Townsend,  who  made  the  copy  that 
I  read  h(*re,  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  had  it  not  until  after  the  demand  on  the 
22d  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Then  when  you  saw  the  President,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  you  had 
not  yet  received  that  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton  f 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  You  then  stood  upon  the  interview  which  you  referred  to  ? 

A.  I  did.  The  next  correction  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  am  made  to  say  here 
that  the  President  told  me  "  to  take  possession  of  the  office."  His  expression 
was  "  take  charge  of  the  office." 

Q.  Are  you  certain  that  that  was  his  expression  ? 

A  Positive.  I  was  asked  if  I  could  give  the  date  of  my  brevet  comiaission. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  important  or  not,  but  I  have  it  here. . 

Q.  What  is  the  date  1 

A.  The  brevet  of  major  general  13th  of  March,  1865. 

Q.  Upon  whose  recommendation  was  that  ?     Who  first  suggested  it  % 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  for  it  or  did  he  volunteer  it  V 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  That  is  not  in  the  nature  of  correction  or  of  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  He  could  not  get  it  yesterday.  It  was  an  omitted  fact,  and 
he  passed  it  until  he  could  get  his  commission. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  good. 

By  Mr  Stanbery: 

Q.  How  was  it;  asked  for  or  voluntarily  tendered? 

A.  He  had  more  than  once  said  he  intended  to  give  it  to  me,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  I  came  from  some  important  duty,  I  said  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  I  oueht  to  have  this  commission.  He  said  "  certainly/'  and  gave  it  to  me 
at  once.     I  do  not  think  he  ever  intended  to  withhold  it. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  state.  When  I  was  before  the  committee,  or 
the  honorable  managers,  General  Butler  asked  the  clerk,  I  think  it  waa,  for  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Burleigh.  He  said  he  had  it  not;  that  it  was  at  his  home.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  said  or  he  said,  '*  It  makes  no  difference."  He  asked 
me  a  number  of  questions  in  reference  to  that.  I  assented  to  them  all.  I  never 
heard  that  testimony  read. 
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Q.  Tou  never  heard  Dr.  Burleigh's  testimony  read? 

A.  No,  sir ;  nor  do  I  recollect  the  particular  questions,  except  that  they  were 
asked  me,  and  I  assented.  J  said  that  Dr.  Burleigh,  no  douht,  would  recollect 
the  conversation  better  than  I. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Oeneral  Thomas,  how  many  times  yesterday  did  you  answer  that  the 
President  told  you  each  time  to  **  take  possession  of  the  office  V* 

A.  I  have  not  read  over  my  testimony  particularly.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times. 

Q.  Was  that  untrue  each  time  you  said  it  ? 

A.  If  I  said  so,  it  was.     <'  Take  charge  "  were  the  words  of  the  President. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memorandum  hy  which  you  can  correct  that  expression  ? 
If  80,  produce  it. 

A.  I  have  no  memoraadum  with  me  here ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  one  since  you  were  on  the  stand  1 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  How  can  you  tell  better  to-day  than  you  could  yesterday  ? 

A.  Because  I  read  that  evidence  as  recorded. 

Q   Tou  gave  it  yesterday  yourself? 

A.  I  did, 

Q.  And  you  could  know  better  what  it  was  by  reading  it  than  when  you  tes- 
tified to  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  are  sure  the  word  was  **  charge  "  each  time  ? 

A.  «  Take  charge  of." 

Q.  And  then  the  three  times  when  you  reported  to  him  that  Stanton  would 
not  go  out,  refused  to  go  out»  each  time  he  said,  **  Take  charge  of  the  office?" 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  at  the  time  he  said  that  to  'the  difference  be- 
tween taking/'  charge  "  of  the  office  and  taking  **  possession  "  of  it  ? 

A.  My  attention  was  not  called  to  it. 

Q.  How,  then,  do  you  so  carefully  make  that  distinction  now  in  your  mind  ? 

A.  Because  I  know  that  that  was  his  expression.  I  have  thought  the  matter 
over. 

Q.  Tdu  have  always  known  that  that  was  his  expression,  have  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  thought  the  matter  over  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  how  could  you  make  such  a  mistake  yesterday  ? 

A.  I  think  the  words  were  put  into  my  mouth.     I  do  not  recollect  distinctly. 

Q.  The  same  as  Earsner  put  in  about  the  "  kicking  out? " 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  rather  in  the  habit,  are  yon,  when  words  are  put  into  your 
mouth,  of  using  them? 

A.  I  am  not  always  in  iJie  habit. 

Q.  Why  was  yesterday  an  exception  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  an  exception. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  on  another  subject  which  was  omitted 
yesterday. 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  After  you  and  Karsner  were  summoned  here  as  witnesses,  did  you  go  and 
quarrel  with  him  ? 

A.  I  had  some  words  with  him  in  the  room  here  adjoining. 

Q.  Did  you  call  him  a  liar  and  a  peiju^r  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  called  him  a  liar  and  perjurer,  did  you? 
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A.  I  tbink  I  did  both  ;  I  certainly  did  call  him  a  liar. 

Q.  And  a  peijurer  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  probable  I  did ;  bat  the  **  liar"  I  know. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  and  yoa  both  were  in  the  witnefls-room  waiting  to  be 
called  ? 

A.  I  was  here. 

Q.  And  you  knew  he  was  here  for  that  purpose  t 

A.  I  presume  I  did ;  yes.  ^ 

Q.  And  while  be  was  there  you  undertook  to  talk  with  him  about  his  teeti- 
mony  ? 

A.  I  stated  to  him  in  the  two  instances ;  I  will  give  them  to  you 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question,  sir ;  I  have  not  asked  you  what  you  said.  I 
only  ask  you  this  question,  whether  you  undertook  to  talk  with  him  about  hu 
testimony  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  introduced  the  conversation.  It  was  oei^Ainly  not  I, 
I  do  not  tbink,  for  he  was  there  some  time  before  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  first  or  he  t 

A.  That  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Now,  then,  did  you  tell  him  that  he  was  a  liar  and  a  perjurer  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  did  tell  him  he  was  a  liar,  and  I  may  have  said  he  was  a  perjarer. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  violence  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  violently  to  him  7 

A.  I  did  not,  except  in  that  way. 

Q.  Were  you  then  in  full  uniform  as  now  7 

A.  As  I  am  now. 

Q.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you  which  was  omitted.  Do 
you  still  intend  to  take  charge  or  possession  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  said  to  any  person  within  a  few  days, ''  we'll  have  that  fellow," 
meaning  Stanton,  **  out,  if  it  sinks  the  ship  t" 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  say  so  to  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Anything  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  have  any  recollection  of 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not  7 

A.  What  Mr.  Johnson  do  you  mean  7 

Q.  Mr.  B.  B.  Johnson. 

A.  There  was  a  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  see  me  at  my  house  in  reference  to 
another  matter,  and  we  may  have  had  some  conversation  about  this. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  that  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  your  house  to  see  yon  about 
another  matter  ? 

A.  That  I  hardly  recollect. 

Q.  About  how  long. 

A.  I  am  trying  to  recollect  now.    He  came  to  me  about  the  bnsineea^— 

Q.  Never  mind  what  his  business  was.     When  was  it  7 

A.  But  I  want  to  call  it  to  mind.    I  have  a  right  to  do  that,  I  think. 

Q.  But  not  to  state  it. 

A.  I  took  no  note  of  the  time,  and  I  can  hardly  tell.  It  was  recently,  not 
very  long  ago. 

Q.  Within  two  or  three  days  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  before  that  time. 

Q.  Within  a  week  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  more  than  a  week. 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  the  date— on  Friday,  a  week  ago  yesterday  7 

A.  I  cannot  give  the  date.    I  do  not  know  it. 
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Q.  Was  it  longer  than  that  ? 

A.  Well,  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  it    It  was  a  familiaf  conversa- 
tion we  had. 

Q.  Were  .70a  joking  then  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Oh !  joking  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you,  jokingly  or  otherwise,  say  these  words :  "  And  we'll  have  Stan- 
ton out  of  there  if  we  have  to  sink  the  ship  ?" 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  making  use  of  that  expression. 

Q.  Did  you  make  use  of  one  eqnivident  to  that  in  substance  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  such  a  recollection  of  what  you  say  as  to  know  whether  you 
did  or  not  ? 

A.  I  have  not.    I  would  rather  he  would  testify  himself;  he  knows  it  better 
than  I.     I  cannot  recollect  all  the  conversation  I  had. 

Q.  Do  yon  deny  that  you  said  so  ? 

A.  I  cannot  deny  it,  because  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  say  yon  would  rather  he  would  testify  ;  and  I  will  try  to  oblige  you 
in  that  respect ;  hnt  if  you  did  say  so,  was  it  true  or  merely  more  brag  ? 

A    You  may  call  it  as  you  please ;  brag,  if  you  say  so. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  put  words  into  your  mouth ;  what  do  you  call  it  1 

A.  I  do  not  call  it  **  brag." 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  It  was  a  mere  conversation,  whatever  it  may  have  been. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  what  yon  said,  or  did  you  say  what  you  did  not  mean  ? 

A.  I  did  not  mean  to  use  any  violence  against  Mr.  Stanton  to  get  him  out 
of  office. ' 

Q.  What  did  yon  mean  by  the  expression, ''  We'll  have  him  out  if  it  sinks 
the  ship  ? " 

A.  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  used  that  expression. 

Q.  Yon  have  told  me  also  that  Mr.  Johnson  can  tell  better.    I  am  assuming 
now  you  did  say  it  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  you  have  no  right  to  do.     Mr.  Johnson  has  not  said  so  yet. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  witness  does  not  say  he  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  another  matter.     You  have  not  proved  it  yet. 

The  W1TMBS8.  I  cannot  say.    He  was  there  on  official  business  in.reference 
to  an  officer  dismissed  from  the  army. 

Q.  Official  business  ? 

A.  I  mean  business  connected  with  an  officer  dismissed  from  the  army. 

Q.  llien  you  were  joking  on  the  subject? 

A.  Certainly.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Johnson  before  1  • 

A.  I  have  no  recollection.     It  is  possible  I  may  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  ? 

A.  I  have  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  here  was  a  stranger  who  called  on  you  on  official  business,  business 
pertaining  to  your  office  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Official  business  about  getting  a  man  reinstated  who  had  been  dismissed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  good.    He  called  upon  you  on  business  connected  with  the  army  ? 

A.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  office. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  go  to  joking  with  him,  a  total  stranger,  in  this  way  ? 

A.  I  knew  Jiim  as  the  lawyer  employed  by  Colonel  Belger  to  get  him  rem- 
stated,  and  Colonel  Belger  sent  him  to  me.    Now  you  have  got  it. 
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Q,  Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  1 

A.  I  tkink  he  was. 

Q.  Now,  then,  heing  a  stranger,  having  that  fixed,  will  70a  answer,  did  7<» 
go  to  joking  with  this  stranger  on  sach  a  subject  ? 

A.  Certainly.  We  had  quite  a  familiar  talk  when  he  was  there.  He  ss; 
with  me  for  some  time. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  explanation  you  can  give  of  that  expression  I 

A*  That  is  sufficient,  I  think. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  sufficient  or  not  somebody  else  will  judge ;  is  it  the  only  ooe 
you  can  give  ? 

A.  It  is  the  only  one  I  do  give. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  only  one  you  can  give  ? 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  A  single  word  now  upon  another  subject ;  did  anybody  talk  with  yw 
about  your  testimony  since  you  left  the  stand  7 

A.  Since  I  left  the  stand  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  since  yesterday  1 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  have  talked  with  a  dozen  persons. 

Q.  Such  as  whom  ? 

A.  Several  persons  met  me  and  said  they  were  very  glad  to  hear  my  testi- 
mony. We  did  not  enter  into  any  particulars  about  it.  I  have  been  mtt 
1 0-day  jocularly  about  taking  an  equal  drink  with  the  Secretary  of  War  bj 
two  or  three  persons.     I  have  talked  in  my  own  family  hhoni  it. 

Q.  Has  anybody  talked  to  you  about  these  points,  or  have  you  talked  u 
anybody  about  these  points  where  you  have  changed  your  testimony  ? 

A.  I  came  here  this  morning  and  saw  the  managers,  and  told  then  wherein 
I  wanted 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  managers  !     You  do  not  mean  that  quite  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Witness.  I  saw  the  counsel  for  the  President,  and  told  them  I  wished 
to  make  corrections. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  You  did  not  mean  the  managers ;  you  meant  the 
counsel  ? 

A.  I  meant  the  counsel ;  these  gentlemen  sitting  here,  [pointing  to  the  coun- 
sel for  the  President.] 

Q.  That  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Had  you  talked  with  anybody 
before  that  about  these  points  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whomi 

A.  General  Townsend  this  morning. 

Q.  The  Assistant  Adjutant  Generid  1 

At  Yes. 

Q.  Anybody  else  1  • 

A.  About  these  points} 

Q.  Exactly. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  1 

A.  I  have  said  no.     I  am  sure. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  not  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton,  whether  a  copy 
or  not,  on  the  21st  of  February? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  said  that  he  gave  you  the  original,  and  the  date  is  noted.  Have 
you  seen  that  original  1 

A.  Since? 
•  Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  have  not. 
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Q.  The  date  was  noted  on  that  original.  When  was  that  original  given 
you? 

A.  The  one  I  read  here  on  the  22d  7  .  ^ 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  jon,  '*the  one  yon  read  here*' — the  original;  when  was 
that  given  yon  ? 

A.  On  the  22d. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  paper  given  yon  7 

A.  That  was  handed  to  me,  and  then  it  was  handed  to  General  Townsend,^ 
who  made  a  copy,  and  the  Secretary  gave  me  the  copy  which  I  read  here.    The 
other  paper  I  have  not  seen. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  22d  7 

A.  On  the  22d,  dated  the  2l8t. 

Q.  Prepared,  then,  the  day  before  7 

A.  I  suppose  so.    It  has  the  date  of  the  day  before. 

Q.  Then  do  you  mean  to  take  all  back  that  was  said  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Schriver  about  your  not  going  on  with  the  office,  or  their  not  obeying  you  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  2l8t  1 

A.  Oh,  yes ;  it  was  the  22d,  because  Genexal  Townsend  was  not  there  on 
the  2l8t. 

Q.  Then  on  the  2}Bt  there  was  nothing  said  about  his  not  obeying  you  1 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Nothing  i»aid  to  Schriver  abont  not  obeying  you  1 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nothing  said  about  not  obeying  you  on  the  21st  at  all  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  you  never  reported  to  the  President  that  Stanton  would  not  obey  yon 
on  the  2l8t  ? 

A.  I  reported  to  the  President  the  two  conversations  I  had  with  him. 

Q.  What  were  the  two  7  The  one  in  Schriver's  room  seems  to  have  gone 
out.     What  were  the  two  7 

Mr.  EvAKTS.  There  were  two  besides  that,  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLRR.  The  witness  will  tell  me. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  But  you  said  it  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  did  not.    I  said  that  one  seemed  to  have  gone  out. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  One  of  the  conversations.     That  was  not  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Witness.  General  Schriver  did  not  hear  either  of  these  conversations. 

Q.  Then  on  the  21st  there  was  no  such  conversation  that  you  testified  to  7 

A.  Not  in  reference  to  that  letter — ^no. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  at  all  as  to  Greneral  Townsend's  not  obeying 
you,  or  General  Schriver 's  not  obeying  you,  on  the  21st? 

A.  None.  • 

Q.  Then  what  yon  told  u%  yesterday,  that  you  reported  that  to  the  President 
aind  got  his  answer  to  that — ail  that  was  not  so,  was  it  7 

A.  All  that  was  not  so. 

Q.  Now,  upon  another  matter.  When  you  were  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee  

As  Which  committee  7 

Q.  The  committee- 


A.  I  have  been  examined  twice.    I  only  want  to  know. 

Q.  The  committee  of  the  House,  not  the  managers.  You  were  asked  this 
question :  *'  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  President  on  Friday  of  what  had 
transpired,''  and  did  you  not  answer  in  these  words:  ''Yes,  sir;  I  saw  the 
President  and  told  him  of  what  had  occurred."  He  said,  'Well,  go  along  and 
administer  the  department.'      When  I  stated  what  had  occurred  with  Mr. 
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Stanton,  he  said  to  me, '  You  must  just  take  possession  of  the  department  aid 
carry  on  the  business.'  "     Did  yon  so  swear  before  the  committee  If 

The  witness  not  replying — 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  the  words  again  ? 

A.  I  thought  you  were  waiting  for  somebody  else.  I  say  as  I  said  befoie, 
the  words  were :  "  Take  charge  " 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question. 

A.  What  is  the  question  1 

Q.  The  question  is  this :  in  answer  to  a  question  which  I  will  read  again  to  shoT 
you  that  the  words  were  not  put  in  your  mouth,  in  these  words,  "  Did  yon  make 
any  report  to  the  President  on  Friday  of  what  had  transpired,"  did  too  not 
answer  in  these  words,  "  Tes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  President,  and  told  him  what  bad 
occurred."  He  said,  *  Well,  go  along  and  administer  the  department.*  And 
did  you  not  proceed  to  state,  ''When  I  stated  what  had  occurred  with  Mr. 
Stanton,  he  said  '  You  roust  just  take  possession  of  the  department  and  carrj 
on  the  biisiness.' "  Now,  sir,  did  you  swear  that  ?  That  is  the  only  thing  I 
asked  yon. 

A.  If  that  is  there  I  suppose  I  swore  to  it  I  want  to  make  one  etatement, 
though. 

Q.  Was  it  true  ? 

A.  No ;  the  word  used  was  the  other. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  make  one  statement  in  reference  to  that  very  thing. 
I  think  I  ought  to  do  it.  I  was  called  there  hastily.  There  were  a  good  manj 
events  that  had  transpired.  I  requested  on  two  occasions  that  committee  to  let 
me  wait  and  consider,  and  they  refused,  would  not  let  me  do  it,  pressed  me  with 
questions  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  How  was  that  ? 

A.  When  I  was  called  before  that  committee  on  the  eyening  of 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  February  26. 

ITie  Witness.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  my  trial.  I  went  there  after 
getting  through  with  that  trial.  I  on  two  occasions  requested  them  to  postpone 
the  examination  until  the  next  morning,  or  until  I  could  go  over  the  matter. 
That  was  not  allowed  me. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  such  request  t 

A.  I  did  twice. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  yon  make  it  f 

A.  To  those  who  were  there. 

Q.  Who  was  there  ? 

A.*  I  think  the  committee  was  pre'tty  full. 

Q.  The  committee  on  preparing  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  committee  you  mean,  and  the  committee  was  full  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Stevens  was  there.  He  was  th^re  a  portion 
of  the  time.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  there  at  this  particular  time. 

Q.  And  you  tell  the  Senate  now  on  your  oath  tbat  you  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  give  you  time  to  answer  the  questions,  and  they  refused  you  ? 

A.  I  requested  that  it  might  be  deferred  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  conld 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  over  in  my  own  mind  those  things.  It  was  not 
granted.  There  was  no  refusal  given,  but  I  was  still  pressed  with  questiond. 
Then  there  is  another  matter  I  want  to  speak  about — wnen  I  came  to  correct 
that  testimony.  There  are  two  things  there  that  are  confounded  in  reference  to 
dates;  the  first  part  of  it,  the  date  of  my  appointment  as  Adjutant  General  and 
tbat  of  my  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim — I  supposed  they  were 
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asking  me  in  reference  to  tbe  former,  and  that  is  the  reason  those  two  questions 
got  mixed  n^.  Then  when  I  went  there  to  correct  my  testimony  I  wished  to 
do  it.  I  read  it  over  and  fonnd  that  some  of  it  was  not  in  English,  and  I  thought 
there  was  something  taken  down,  and  I  believe  there  was,  that  I  did  not  say. 
They  would  not  permit  me  to  correct  the  manuscript,  but  I  put  something  at 
the  bottom  just  in  a  hasty  way.  I  suppose  it  is  on  that  paper,  [pointing  to  a 
manuBcript  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Manager  Butler.]     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  will  come  to  that.    Now,  then,  have  you  got  through  with  your  state- 
ment? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Very  well ;  then  you  will  answer  me  a  few  questions.    Did  you  not  come 
and  ask  to  see  your  testimony  as  it  was  taken  down  by  that  committee  ? 
A.  I  went  to  the  clerk  and  saw  him. 
Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  report  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ? 
A.  He  was  not  in  ;  and  I  came  the  next  day,  the  second  day,  and  he  handed 
it  to  me ;  and  twice  he  went,  I  think,  to  some  member  of  the  committee ;  I  do 
not  know  who.     I  said  I  wished  to  correct  it;  I  wanted  to  make  it  at  least 
decent  English  in  some  respects ;  but  I  was  informed  that  I  could  not  correct 

the  manuscript ;  that  I  mi^t 

Q.  He  reported  to  you  that  you  might  make  any  corrections  in  writing  } 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  did  you  read  the  whole  testimony  over  7 
A.  I  think  I  did ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  you  did  ? 
A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 
Q.  What  were  you  there  for  ? 

A.  I  came  there  to  correct  the  first  part  of  it  particularly,  and  that  was  the 
reason  I  went  there.    I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  rest  was  correct. 
Q.  You  did  not  want  to  correct  any  other  portion  of  it  1 
A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  first  part  of  it  only  referred  to  the  mistake  in  the  time  about  your 
being  made  Adjutant  General  or  being  made  Secretary  of  War  ? 
A.  It  had  reference  to  the  notification  given  me  more  particularly. 
Q.  By  the  President  1 

A.  I  had  stated  (he  notification 

Q.  The  notification  by  the  President  to  be  Secretary  of  War  or  Adjutant 
General,  that  was  mixed? 
A.  That  was  mixed. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  wanted  to  correct  ? 

k,  I  stated  that  I  received  that  notification  from  Colonel  Moore.     Colonel 
Moore  did  give  me  the  notification  that  I  w^uld  probably  be  put  back  as  Adju* 
tant  General,  but  he  did  not  as  Secretary  of  War. 
Q.  That  was  what  you  wished  to  correct  ? 
A.  That  was  the  principal  correction  I  wished  to  make. 
Q.  And  you  did  not  want  to  correct  anything  else  ? 

A.  If  there  was  anything  wrong,  I  did.    My  corrections  are  there,  whatever 
they  may  be.     I  suppose  that  is  the  paper. 

Q.  You  then  went  over  your  testimony,  did  you  not,  and  corrected  such  por* 
tions  as  you  pleased  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  had  full  privilege  to  do  that,  of  course. 

Q.  And  wrote  out  here  portions  of  two  sheets,  which  are  in  your  handwrit- 
ing, are  they  not,  of  corrections  ?     Showing  the  pages  to  the  witness. 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  corrected  in  ray  own  handwriting. 
Q.  And  signed  it  "  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  1" 

A.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  not  two  sheets,  however.    There  is  one  sheet  and  a 
little  more. 
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Q.  I  said  portions  oF  two  sheets.  Now,  sir,  having  read  over  yonr  te^timftcr 
and  attempted  to  correct  it,  did  jon  correct  anything  in  this  poriion  in  whti 
you  are  reported  as  saying  that  the  President  ordered  yon  to  go  forward  aid 
take  possession  and  administer  the  office  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  such  correction  as  that. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  it  was  not  true.     Why  did  you  not  correct  it! 

A.  I  have  said  so  because  I  know  his  expression. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  correct  it  before  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  thought  the  matter  over. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  General  Thomas.  I  find  a  report  of  your  testimony  as  given  yesterday,  i^ 
as  you  gave  it  originally  on  the  examination  as  to  the  first  interview  with  tit 
President,  which  I  will  now  read  to  you  and  see  whether  it  is  covrectly  reported: 

Q.  What  occuired  between  the  President  and  yourself  at  the  second  interview  on  Ihe  ^1$: 
of  February  ? 

Witness.  I  stated  to  the  President  that  I  had  delivered  the  commnnication,  and  that  hi 
gave  this  answer. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  What  answer? 

Witness.  The  answer,  *^ Do  yon  wish  me  to  vacate  at  once,  or  will  you  give  me  timet 
take  away  my  private  property  1"  and  that  I  answered  **  At  your  pleasure."  I  then  stftte>: 
that  after  delivering  the  copy  of  the  letter  to  him  he  said,  *'I  do  not  know  whether  I  irJi 
obey  your  instructions  or  resist  them.** 

The  Witness.  I  said  «*act  your  pleasure." 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Now,  the  point  or  your  answer  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion is  this : 

This  I  mentioned  to  the  President.  His  answer  was,  *'  Very  well ;  ffo  on  and  take  char^ 
of  the  office  and  perform  the  duty.'* 

Did  you  say  that  ? 

A.  I  said  that.  - 

Q.  It  wa&  in  the  cross-examination  that  this  "  possession ''  came  out»  was  it  not ! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler: 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stanbery  you  put  it  all  right 
yesterday,  and  in  the  answer  to  me  you  got  it  all  wrong  ? 

A.  In  reference  toyour  examination. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  will  see  how  your  examination  was  by  and  by.  We 
shall  want  General  Thomas  as  to  what  took  place  on  the  trial  aflber  we  put  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Gall  him  in  at  any  time;  we  shall  always  be  glad  i/a 
see  him.     [Laughter.! 

General  Thomas.  Thank  you,  sir. 

William  T.  Sherman  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  General  Sherman,  were  you  in  Washington  last  winter? 

A.  I  was.  » 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  here  ? 

A.  About  the  4th  of  December  last. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  here  ? 

A.  Two  months. 

Q.  Till  the  4th  of  February,  or  about  that  time?        ' 

A.  Until  about  the  3d  or  4th  of  February. 

Q.  On  what  business  had  you  come? 

A.  I  came  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  peace  commission  by  adjournment 

Q.  Any  other  business  at  that  time  ? 
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A.  At  that  time  no  other  business.     Subsequently,  by*  order,  I  was  assigned 
>  a  board  of  officers  organized  under  the  laws  of  Congress  to  submit  articles  of 
'ar  and  regulations  for  the  army. 
Q.  At  what  date  was  that  assignment? 

A.  I  could  procure  the  order,  which  would  be  perfect  evidence  of  its  date ; 
at  I  must  now  state  that  it  was  within  t«n  days  of  my  arrival  here ;  about  ten 
ays. 
Q.  About  ten  days  after  your  arrival  here  ? 
A.  About  the  middle  of  December  that  order  was  issued. 
Q.  Then  you  had  a  double  duty? 
A.  I  had  a  double  duty  for  a  few  days. 

Q.  During  that  time,  from  the  4th  of  December  until  the  3d  or  4th  of  Feb- 
-uary,  had  you  several  interviews  with  the  President? 
A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  alone,  when  there  was  no  person  present  but  the  Presi- 
ient  and  yourself  ? 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  also  in  company  with  Oeneral  Orant  ? 
A.  I  saw  him  in  company  with  General  Grant  once,  and  I  think  twice. 
Q.  Had  you  several  interviews  with  him  in  relation  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  ? 
A.  I  had. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  desire,  without  delaying  the 
Senate,  to  respectfully  submit  our  objections  here  again,  without  desiring  to 
argue  it.     We  believe  it  our  duty,  as  the  representatives  of  the  House,  to 

object 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Object  to  what? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  That  the  declarations  of  the  President  touching  any 
matter  involved  in  this  issue,  not  made  at  the  time  when  we  have  called  them 
out  ourselves,  are  not  competent  evidence,  and  desire  to  submit  the  point,  if  such 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  to  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Allow  me  to  come  to  some  question  that  we  can  get  started 
upon.    This  is  introductory. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  will  soon  see  what  our  object  is  with  General  Sherman. 
There  will  be  no  mistake  about  it  when  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  understand  the  object  is  to  call  out  conversations 
with  the  President. 

The  Ghiisp  Justice.  At  present  no  such  question  has  been  asked. 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  point  very  quick.   (To  the  witness.) 
General,  while  you  were  here,  did  the  President  ask  you  if  you  would  take 
charge  of  the  office  of  the  Department  of  War  in  case  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton] 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object  to  the  question  and  ask  that  it  be  reduced  to 
writing. 
The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  Do  you  object  because  it  is  leading  or  because  of  the  sub- 
stance of  it  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object  to  it  for  every  reason. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  a  form 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  put  it  in  writing. 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  will  lay  a  foundation  first.     (To  the  witness.)    At  what 
time  were  those  interviews  ?     Have  you  a  memorandum  ? 

The  Witness,  (consulting  his  memoranda.)  The  interview  with  General 
Grant  and  the  President,  do  you  refer  to  ? 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  No  ;  any  interview.    I  will  ask  you  a  question  that  will 
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relieve  you,  perhaps.  Had  700  interviews  with  the  President  before  Mr.  Stas- 
ton  came  back  to  the  office,  while  Greneral  Orant  was  yet  in  it  1 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  of  a  social  nature  entirely,  before  that  time. 

Q.  Had  you  interviews  with  him  aflier  that  ? 

A.  I  bad. 

Q.  How  long  after  that ;  after  Mr.  Stanton  came  back  ? 

A.  The  day  following,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  and  the  President  alone  at  that  interview  the  day  after  t 

A.  General  Grant  was  also  present. 

Q.  What  did  that  interview  relate  to  } 

A.  The  removal 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.  Do  not  get  it  in  indirectly.  Meet 
the  question  man-fashion,  please. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  What  did  it  relate  I0  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  gives  the  substance  of  it  I  object.  Meet  tht 
question. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv,  (to  the  witness.)  Did  it  relate  to  the  occupation  of  the  Wt: 
Department  by  Mr.  Stanton  1 

The  Witness.  It  did. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  it  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.  We  object.  We  ask  that  it  be  put 
in  writing. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbrv  : 

Q.  What  conversation  passed  between  you  and  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Excuse  me ;  I  asked  to  have  the  question  in  writing. 
Shall  I  have  it  ?     I  have  three  times  attempted,  and  each  time  failed. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  handed  to  and  read  by  tiie 

Secretai^^,  as  follows  : 

In  that  interview  what  conyersation  took  place  between  the  President  and  you  in  regari 
to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Btanton  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  To  that  we  object.  I  suppose  we  can  agree  on  th« 
day.  That  must  have  been  the  14th  of  January  last.  On  the  12xh  Mr. 
Stanton  was  reinstated ;  and  the  14th,  if  it  was  the  day  after,  would  be  the  date. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv,  (to  the  witness.)  Can  you  give  us  the  day  of  that  conversa- 
tion, general  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  [Consulting  a  memorandum.]  According  to  a  mem- 
orandum which  I  hold  Mr.  Stanton  re-entered  on  the  possession  of  hia  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  on  Tuesday,  the  13th.  Monday  was  the  12th,  Tuesday  the 
13th.     The  conversation  occurred  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  January. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  question  admissible  within 
the  principle  made  by  the  decision  of  the  Senate  relating  to  a  conversation 
between  General  Thomas  and  the  President ;  but  he  will  put  the  question  to 
the  Senate,  if  any  senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  On  that  I  ask  for  a  vote  and  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  grounds  on  which  theofik 
is  made  stated. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  The  managers  ask  me  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
expect  this  testimony 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  What  then  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  ask  you  simply  for  the  ground  on  which  you  put  it, 
not  the  testimony ;  the  grounds  on  which  you  can  put  in  any  possible  declata- 
tion,  not  the  declaration  itself. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  This  ground :  we  expect  to  prove  by  Greneral  Sherman 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object,  sir.    I  have  not  asked  that. 
IVIr.  Stanbbky.  Is  it  not  admissible  to  say  what  we  expect  to  prove? 
Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  No,  sir;  that  is  to  get  before  the  court,  Mr.  Chief 
Tuatice 

Mr.  Stanbbr  Y.  **  Get  before  the  court !" 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Get  before  the  court  or  the  Senate — that  I  should  fall 
into  bad  habits  sometimes  is  not  wonderful,  [laughter] — it  is  to  get  before  the 
Senate  the  testimony  by  statements  of  the  counsel.  The  question  wholly  and 
solely  is  whether  the  declarations  of  the  President  can  be  given  in  evidence. 
What  those  declarations  are,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  improper  to  state, 
and  unprofessional  to  state,  because  that  is  begging  the  whole  question  and 
attempting  to  get  them  before  the  Senate  and  the  country  by  the  recital  of  the 
counsel.  That  never  is  permitted.  The  sole  question  is,  whatever  the  declara- 
tions are,  if  any  possible  declaration  can  be  competent  at  that  time.  If  the 
declaration  asked  for  can  be  competent,  you  may  assume  that  any  possible  con- 
versation can  be  competent,  and  then  we  will  assume  that  this 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Exactly ;  then  you  come  to  the  point. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  this  can  be,  and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion 
to  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Stanbbry^  Take  it  in  that  way,  any  possible  declaration  can  be  evidence. 
I>o  you  propose  to  argue  this  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  do  not  want  to  argue  it. 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  the  Senate  will  vote  that  it  is  competent,  we  can- 
not alter  it  by  argument. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  testimony  which  we 
expect  to  elicit  from  General  Sherman  I  look  upon  as  vital  upon  the  question 
of  intent,  as  testimony  we  are  entitled  to  have  upon  legal  grounds  perfectly  well 
settled  and  perfectly  unanswerable.  I  can  say  now  in  argument,  I  presume, 
what  I  expect  to  prove.  ''  If,"  says  the  honorable  manager,  "  any  declarations 
you  choose  to  call  out  are  admissible,  you  may  make  them  as  strong  as  you 
please — ^imagine  any  that  you  please — and  still  no  declaration  of  the  President 
made  on  that  14th  of  January  can  be  admitted  here  !*' 

Now,  first  of  all,  what  is  the  issue  here  1  Let  the  managers  speak  for  them- 
eelves.  I  first  read  from  the  honorable  manager  who  opened  this  case,  at  page 
94  of  his  argument^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yon  read  from  page  94  of  the  record,  not  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.    The  manager  said : 

Harinff  shown  that  the  President  wilfally  violated  an  act  of  Congress,  without  jnstifica- 
tioD;  both  in  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  wrongfully  the  possession  of  the  War  Office  by  force,  if  need  be,  and  certainly  by 
threats  and  intimidations,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  its  appropriations  through  its  ad 
interim  chief,  who  shall  say  that  Andrew  Johnson  is  not  guilty  of  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanors  charged  against  him  in  the  first  eight  articles  ? 

Again,  on  page  190,  speaking  of  the  orders  of  removal : 

These  and  his  concurrent  acts  show  conclusively  that  his  attempt  to  get  the  control  of  the 
military  force  of  the  government,  by  the  seizing  of  the  Department  of  War,  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  his  general  design,  if  it  were  possible,  to  overthrow  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  he  now  claims  by  his  answer  the  right  to  control  at  his  own  will,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  very  design,  every  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  civil,  and  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Again,  on  page  99  : 

Failing  in  this  attempt  to  get  full  possession  of  the  office  through  the  Senate,  he  had  deter- 
mined, as  he  admits,  to  remove  Stanton  at  all  hazards,  and  endeavored  to  prevail  on  the 
General  to  aid  him  in  so  doing.  He  declines.  For  that  the  respondent  quarrels  with  him, 
denounces  him  in  die  newspapers,  and  accuses  him  of  bad  faith  and  untruthfulness.  There- 
upon, asserting  his  prerogatives  as  Commander-in-chief,  he  creates  a  new  militaiy  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Atlantic.  He  attempts  to  bribe  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  to  take  coniipaaj 
of  it  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  by  brevet,  trusting  that  his  military  eenrieea  weoid 
compel  the  Senate  to  confirm  him. 

If  the  respondent  can  get  a  general  by  brevet  appointed,  he  can  then  by  simple  ordc^r  pis 
him  on  daty  according  to  his  brevet  rank,  and  thus  have  a  general  of  the  army  in  commas^i 
at  Washington,  through  whom  he  can  transmit  his  orders  and  complv  with  the  ad  which  W 
did  not  dare  transgress,  as  he  had  approved  it,  and  get  rid  of  the  hated  Genenii  Gk&nt  Sher- 
man spurned  the  bribe.  The  respondent,  not  discouraged,  appointed  Major  Greneral  G«orge 
H.  Thomas  to  the  same  brevet  rank,  bat  Thomas  declined. 

What  stimulated  the  order  of  the  President  just  at  that  time,  almost  three  years  afier  tb^ 
war  closed,  but  just  after  the  Senate  had  reinstated  Stanton,  to  reward  mili^iry  service  bv 
the  appointment  of  generals  by  brevet  7  Why  did  his  seal  of  promotion  take  that  form  aaj 
no  otner  7  There  were  many  other  meritorious  officers  of  lower  rank  desirous  of  promorJoo. 
The  purpose  is  evident  to  every  thinking  mind.  He  had  determined  to  sc't  aside  Grant,  wir'i 
whom  he  had  quarrelled,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  either  in  conformity  with  or  in  spitB  of  the 
act  of  Congress,  and  control  the  military  power  of  the  country.  On  the  "Slst  of  Febntwry— 
for  all  these  events  cluster  nearly  about  the  same  point  of  time — he  appoints  Lorenzo Tkomi 
Secretary  of  War  and  orders  Stanton  out  of  the  office.  Stanton  refuses  to  go ;  Thooias  i^ 
about  the  streets  declaring  that  he  will  put  him  out  by  force,  **kick  him  out.'* 

But,  still  more  closely  to  the  point,  we  will  come  to  the  te9timony  of  intieDt, 
on  page  251.  This  is  upon  the  introduction  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Cooper.  To 
show  the  intent  of  the  President,  the  learned  managers  have  gone  back  to  the 
fall  of  1867,  and  begin  their  proof  with  an  intention  commdnced  in  the  fall,  car- 
ried along,  says  the  honorable  manager,  to  the  very  date  of  the  21st  of  Febnuuy, 
of  the  appointment  of  Thomas.  Most  of  the  proof,  he  says,  '*  clusters  about  thlt 
time,"  but  it  begins,  he  says,  in  the  fall;  and  he  calls  Chandler  to  prove  what? 
That  Cooper  was  inducted  into  office  by  the  President,  being  his  own  privare 
secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  what?  His  intention  to  get  his  own 
man  first  into  th^  War  Office  to  control  the  requisitions  there,  and  then  to  get  hu 
own  man  into  the  Treasury  Department  to  meet  those  requisitions  and  to  pay 
them,  and  thereby  control  the  purse  as  well  as  the  sword  of  the  nation. 

The  only  question — 

says  the  learned  manager—        '!! 

is,  is  this  competent,  if  we  can  show  it  was  one  of  the  ways  and  means?  The  difficulty  that 
rests  in  the  minds  of  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  is  that  they  cluster  everything  about 
the  21st  of  February,  1868.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  act  of  the  21  st  of  February,  1^>% 
was  only  tbe  culmination  of  a  purpose  formed  long  before,  as  In  the  President's  answer  he 
sets  forth,  to  wit:  as  early  as  the  J2th  of  Auffust,  1867.         »         •         •         *  •        • 

To  carry  it  out  there  are  Tarions  things  to  do.  He  must  g«t  control  of  the  War  Office ;  b«i 
what  good  does  that  do  if  he  cannot  get  somebody  who  shall  be  his  servant,  his  slave, 
dependent  on  his  breath,  to  answer  the  requisitions  of  his  pseudo  officer  whom  he  may  ampoint: 
and  therefore  he  began  when  7  Stanton  was  suspended,  and  as  early  as  the  12th  of  Deceio- 
her  he  had  got  to  put  that  suspension  and  the  reasons  for  it  before  the  Senate,  and  he  knew 
it  would  not  live  tnere  one  moment  after  it  got  fairly  considered.  Now  ho  begins.  What  is 
the  first  thing  he  does  7  "To  get  somebody  in  the  Treasury  Department  that  will  mind  me 
precibely  as  Thomas  will,  if  I  can  get  him  in  the  War  Department."  That  is  the  first  thiu^; 
and  thereupon,  without  any  vacancy,  he  must  make  an  appointment.  The  difficulty  thative 
find  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  argue  our  case  step  by  step  upon  a  single  point  of  evidence. 
It  is  one  of  the  iu  felicities  always  of  putting  in  a  case  tliat  sharp,  keen,  ingenious  conn^ 
can  insist  at  all  steps  on  impaling  you  upon  a  point  of  evidence ;  and  therefore  1  have  got  Ut 
proceed  a  little  further. 

Now,  our  evidence,  if  you  allow  it  to  come  in,  is,  first,  that  he  made  this  appointnest : 
that  this  foiling,  he  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  and  Cooper  was  rejected.  Still  determined  to  hM\t 
Cooper  in,  he  appointed  him  ad  interim,  precisely  as  this  ad  inUrim  Thomas  was  appointed, 
without  law  and  agaiust  right.  We  put  it  as  a  part  of  the  whole  machinery  by  which  teget 
hold,  to  get,  if  he  could,  his  hand  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  althongh  Mr. 
Chandler  has  just  stated  there  was  no  way  to  get  it  except  by  a  requisition  through  the  War 
Department ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  to  show  that  this  was  part  of  the  same  ill^{»I  meaiMs 
we  show  you  that  although  Mr  McCulloch,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  must  have  knonn 
that  Thomas  was  appointed,  yet  the  President  took  pains— we  have  put  in  the  paper — to  sene 
on  Mr.  McCulloch  an  attested  copy  of  the  appointment  of  Thomas  ad  interim,  in  ord«ir  that 
he  and  Cooper  might  recognize  his  warrants. 

That  is  what  they  put  in.  They  have  got  that  testimony  for  that  purpose, 
as  they  say,  to  show  the  intent  of  the  President,  hegun,  they  say,  as  early  a? 
the  I2th  of  August,  1867,  progressed  in  by  the  appointment  of  Cooper  in  the 
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fall  of  1867,  going  all  throngh  the  subsequent  time  until  it  "  culminated"  on  the 
21  St  of  February  by  at  last  finding  the  proper  tool  to  do  this  work  in  the  War 
Office,  He  was  looking,  according  to  the  argument,  for  a  proper  tool — ^for  a 
servant — for  one  who  would  do  his  bidding,  and,  forsooth,  after  a  search,  he 
found  the  very  man  in  what  the  manager  has  called  "  a  disgraced  officer." 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  and  especially  those  of  you  who  are 
lawyers,  what  case  are  they  attempting  to  make  against  the  President  ?  Not 
simply  that  he  did  certain  acts  that  would  make  him  criminal,  but  that  he  did 
these  acts  malajidet  with  an  unlawful  inteut  and  criminal  purpose.  They  do 
not  prove  that  purpose,  or  attempt  to  prove  it,  by  any  positive  testimony ;  but 
they  say,  "  we  prove  certain  facts  from  which  we  raise  a  presumption  that  that 
was  the  purpose."  It  is  upon  proof  founded  on  presumption,  and  such  proof 
is  admissible,  that  the  gentlemen  rest  the  essential  part  of  their  case  ;  that  is  te 
say,  the  criminal  intent.  They  prove  certain  acts  that  may  be  criminal  or 
stand  indifferent,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  party.  Then  they  prove  certaia 
other  acts  and  declarations  which,  as  they  say,  raise  the  presumption  that  the 
thing  done,  the  order  given,  the  appointment  made,  was  made  with  that  criminal 
intent  laid,  and  they  say,  "we  not  only  show  that  criminal  intent  then,  but," 
they  say,  "it  was  conceived  months  before,"  and  that  all  the  machinery  was 
put  in  motion,  and  that  the  President,  from  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  was  pur- 
suing that  intent,  looking  for  tools,  agents  to  carry  out  that  intent,  and  it  did 
not  culminate  until  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  although  the  gentleman  saySs 
most  of  the  facts  happened  to  cluster  about  that  period,  but  not  all  of  them. 

This  being  so,  senators,  what  is  the  rule  to  rebut  this  presumption  of  inteutiiOB? 
When  a  prosecution  is  allowed  to  raise  the  presumption  of  guilt  from  the  intent 
of  the  accused,  by  proving  circumstances  which  raised  that  presumption  against 
him,  may  he  not  rebut  it  by  proof  of  Other  circumstances  which  show  that  he 
could  not  have  had  such  a  criminal  intent  7  Was  anything  ever  plainer  than 
that  ? 

Why,  consider  what  a  latitude  one  charged  with  crime  is  allowed  under  such 
circumstances.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  charged  with  passing  ounterfeit  money. 
You  must  prove  his  intent ;  you  must  prove  his  scienter ;  you  roust  prove  cir- 
cumstances from  which  a  presumption  arises.  Did  he  know  the  bill  was  coun* 
terfeit  ?  You  may  prove  that  he  had  been  told  so ;  prove  that  he  had  seen  other 
money  of  the  same  kind,  and  raise  the  intent  in  that  way.  £ven  when  you 
make  euch  proof  against  him  aiising  from  presumptions,  how  may  he  rebut  that 
presumption  of  intent  from  circumstances  proved  against  him  ?  In  the  firt<t 
place,  by  the  most  general  of  all  presumptions,  proof  of  good  character  generally. 
That  he  is  allowed  to  do  to  rebut  a  presumption — the  most  general  of  all  pre- 
sumptions—^not  that  he  did  what  was  right  in  that  transaction,  not  that  he  did 
certain  things  or  made  certain  declarations  about  the  same  time  which  explained 
that  the  intent  was  honest,  but  going  beyond  that  through  the  whole  field  of  pre- 
sumptions, for  it  is  all  open  to  him,  he  may  rebut  the  presumption  arising  from 
proof  of  express  facts  by  the  proof  of  general  good  character,  raising  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  not  a  man  who  would  have  such  an  intent. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  do  not  object  to  that  proof. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  You  do  not ! 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Put  in  his  good  character. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Sucli  a  general  thing  as  that!     And  yet  you  object  to  this  I 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Put  in  his  good  character,  and  we  will  take  issue  ou 
that. 

Mr.  Stanbrry.  Now,  what  evidence  is  a  defendant  entitled  to  who  ia 
charged  with  ciime  where  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  out  an  intent  against  him 
where  the  intent  is  not^  positively  proved  by  his  own  declarations,  but  where  the 
intent  is  to  be  gathered  by  proof  of  other  facts,  which  may  be  guilty  or  indiffer- 
ent according  to  the  intent  \    What  proof  \&  allowed  against  him  to  raise  this 
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presumption  of  intent  ?  Proof  of  those  facts  from  which  the  mind  itself  inloi 
a  guilty  intention.  But  while  the  prosecution  may  make  such  a  case  agains; 
him  by  such  testimony,  may  he  not  rebut  the  case  by  exactly  the  same  sort  o: 
testimony  ?  If  it  is  a  declaration  that  they  rely  upon  as  made  by  him  at 
one  time,  may  he  not  meet  it  by  declarations  made  aoont  the  same  time  wirk 
regard  to  the  same  transaction  ?  Undoubtedly.  They  cannot  be  too  remote ;  1 
admit  that ;  but  if  they  are  about  the  time,  if  they  are  connected  with  tbe 
transaction,  if  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  manufactured,  then  the  declara- 
tions of  the  defendant  from  which  the  inference  of  innocence  would  be  presumed 
are,  under  reasonable  limitations,  just  as  admissible  as  the  declarations  of  the 
defendant  from  which  the  prosecution  has  attempted  to  deduce  the  inference  of 
criminal  purpose.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  authorities  on  this  point.  In  tbe 
trial  of  Hardy,  reported  in  State  Trials,  volume  twenty-four,  page  1065,  Mr. 
Erskine,  who  defended  Hardy,  called  a  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  as  a  witness.  The 
case  is  so  fully  in  point  that  I  will  read  from  it  pretty  largely : 

Mr.  Erskike.  I  call  back  this  gentleman  only  for  the  purpose  of  asking^  Mm  one  qiK«- 
tion,  which  I  could  not  with  propriety  ask  him  before ;  you.  stated,  in  your  former  examiod- 
tion,  your  personal  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  your  transactions  with  hii^ 
before;  dia  you  ever  hear  him  state  what  his  plan  of  reform  was7 

Yes,  I  have ;  he  always  stated  it  to  be  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  plan — aniveisal  suffnge 
and  annual  Parliaments. 

Was  that  said  to  you  publicly,  or  in  the  privacy  of  confidence  t 

It  was  said  publicly.    And  he  sold  me  some  copies  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond*8  letter. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oenerrai..  I  really  must  object  to  this  sort  of  examination. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Then  I  will  not  defend  this  question.  I  am  persuaded  your  lordshijtf 
will  not  refuse  to  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  that  evidence  which  has  been  received  '•.•; 
every  prisouer,  under  similar  circumstances,  from  the  earliest  times  of  our  history  to  tbe 
present  moment.  I  am  sorry  to  consume  the  time  of  the  court,  but  if  I  am  callea  upou  I 
will  repeat  to  your  lordships,  tftrbatim,  from  tbe  State  Trials,  various  questions,  upon  ttimilx 
occasioijs,  put  by  different  prisoners,  by  consent  of  all  the  judges,  all  the  aitomej  generals, 
and  solicitor  generals,  and  counsel  for  the  Crown.  I  only  wish  to  know  whether  toe  question 
is  objected  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.-  It  is. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  will  proceed,  and  I  have  much  more  pleasure  in  doing  it  from  th« 
manner  in  which  the  attorney  general  conducted  himself  recently,  because  the  moment  it  w&s 
stated  as  a  proceeding  which,  we  thought,  might  be  serviceable  to  the  prisoner,  and  consist- 
ent with  the  rules  of  evidence,  he  instantly  acceded  to  its  production ;  therefore,  iudependent 
of  satisfying  your  lordships,  if  I  can  satisfy  my  learned  friend  that  we  are  in  the  ref^aUr 
course.  I  am  persuaded  he  would  be  sorry  himself  that  this  prisoner  should  be  deprived  <ji 
the  advantage  alt  others  have  enjoyed. 

Then  this  great  advocate  proceeds  to  give  the  cases  from  the  State  TriaU 
upon  the  point  that  I  am  now  considering — ^the  declarations  of  a  prisoner  as  evi- 
dence of  his  intent,  whether  it  were  unlawful  or  lawful,  in  the  matter  as  to  which 
he  is  charged. 

I  read  from  page  1068  : 

Now,  what  is  the  present  case  7  The  prisoner  is  charged  with  the  overt  acts,  which  I  need 
not  repeat,  because  we  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  them. 

We  are  charged  with  overt  acts  in  issuing  this  ordier. 

But  he  is  not  charged  with  the  commission  of  those  acts  as  substantive  acts,  bat  he  is 
eharged  with  having  in  his  mind  the  wicked  and  detestable  purpose  of  aiming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  king,  to  put  down  and  bring  tbe  king  to  death,  and  that  in  the  fulfilmeot  of  that 
most  detestable  imagination  he  did  the  specific  acts  charged  upon  the  record. 

As  we  are  charged  here  with  intent,  not  to  put  down  the  king,  but  to  put  down 
Congress,  and  our  detestable  acts  are  to  put  a  tool  in  the  War  Department  to 
control  the  requisitions,  and  another  tool  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  gel 
hold  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Erskine  continues  t 

That  is  to  say,  that  he  agreed  to  assemble  a  convention  to  be  held  which  was  not  betd— 
that  he  conspired  to  hold  it,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the'/ule  anud  antbority  of  tht 
country,  ana  not  that  alone,  but  that  he  consented  to  hold  such  convention,  which  vonves- 
tion,  in  his  mind,  was  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  subversion  of  the  govenunent,  and 
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Ukmt  hb  <Hd  ag^TM  to  Msemble  that  conTention  for  the  purpose  of  that  Bubversion  ia  falfil- 
ment,  not  that  the  other  is  the  consequence  of  it,  but  in  fulfilment  of  the  detestable  purpose 
of  compassing  the  king*s  death. 

Here^  then,  the  intention  of  the  mind  is  the  question  which  the  jury  have  to  try :  and  I 
think  I  may  appeal  to  what  passed  in  the  court  on  Saturday,  that  I  did  not  seek  to  lay 
down  other  rules  of  evidenoe  than  those  that  have  been  most  recently  stated,  and  those  thaX 
bave  been  determined  in  ancient  times. 

Now  he  comes  to  the  cases  : 

The  counsel  for  Lord  GeoT|re  Gordon  were  the  present  Lord  Kenyon,  lord  chief  iustice  of 
the  Klng^s  Bench,  and  myself,  who  have  now  the  honor  to  speak  to  the  court ;  and  1  was  per- 
mitted  to  ask  the  Rev.  Erasmus  Middleton  (the  first  witness,  and,  therefore,  his  examination 
fell  to  me  as  junior  in  the  case)  these  questions — I  should  tell  your  lordships,  to  make  it  more 
intelligible,  that  the  great  object  was  to  see  what  intention  Lord  George  Gonlon  had,  which 
could  be  collected  only  from  what  passed  before — "Did  you,  at  any  of  these  numerous  meet- 
ings of  this  Protestant  Association,  which  yon  attended  from  the  tin:e  Lord  George  Grordon 
became  president  of  that  society,"  (which  was  two  years  before,)  '*  till  the  29th  of  May" — 

That  was  the  "  culmination  **  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  conduct : 

— **  till  the  29th  of  May ;  did  you  evor  hear  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  his  public  speeches  in 
that  association,  make  use  of  any  expressions  which  showed  any  disloyal  or  unconstitutional 
intentions  in  him  1" 

**  Not  in  the  least,"  says  the  witness ;  "  the  very  reverse."    Now,  continues 
£rskine : 

Now,  compare  this  with  the  question  lam  going  to  ask ;  a  cunning,  artful  man  might  stand 
tip  m  a  Protestant  association,  and  hold  forth  great  professions  when  he  meant  the  contrary ; 
but  no  man,  who  reposes  confidence  in  the  bosom  o.f  a  friend,  building  himself  upon  the 
honor  and  honesty  of  his  friend,  when  he  tells  him  what  his  object  is,  will  deceive  him. 
Good  God !  if  I  were  to  ask  people,  did  not  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  Corresponding  Society,  say 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  was  his  object,  he  mieht  say  it  there,  for  toe  purpose  of 
its  afterwards  being  given  in  evidence,  that  he  had  publicly  avowed  that ;  if  that  may  be 
asked,  how  !s  it  possible  to  oppose  the  other?  The  examination  then  goes  on :  *'Did  all  his 
speeches,  delivered  as  president,  meet  with  your  approbation ;  and  did  it  appear  to  you  that 
bis  views  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  whole  associated  body?"  **  Quite  so."  **  Did  you 
ever  hear  Lord  George  Gordon  make  use  of  any  expressions  as  if  he  meant  to  repeal  this  bill 
by  force  of  arms  ?'*     **  Not  in  the  least."     '*  Were  the  meetings  open  ?'*  and  so  on. 

Again: 

The  next  case  I  shall  state  is  that  of  my  Lord  Russell,  who  was  indicted  for  compassing' 
the  king's  death,  and  the  overt  act  was  consulting  to  raise  rebellion  and  to  seize  the  king's 
guards.  In  his  defence  he  called  many  persons  of  quality  to  speak  to  his  affection  toward 
the  government,  and  his  detestation  of  rismgs  against  it— I  will  pause  here  a  minute.  Whv, 
a  man  might  have  a  great  deal  of  affection  to  the  government  in  the  year  1780  and  might 
change  upon  the  subject,  but  yet  the  criminal  law  of  England  looks  out  industriously  to  see 
how  it  can  interfere  in  favor  of  liberty  and  iife,  not  tiT'ing  how  it  can  shut  out  the  light,  but 
how  it  can  let  it  shine  in ;  even  that  question,  which  I  do  not  think  one  of  the  strictest,  was. 
ftuffered  to  be  let  in,  becaase  Dr.  Burnet  bad  had  a  long  acquaintance  with  Lord  Russell,  and 
Lord  Russell  might  not  have  conceived  the  purpose  of  rebellion  till  a  short  time  before  ;  but 
I  shall  ask  as  to  the  time  when  they  say  this  man's  mind  was  full  of  this  conspiracy — 

As  we  do  here— the  time  of  this  intent ;  no  other  time — 

but  I  shall  ask,  as  to  the  time  when  they  say  this  man's  mind  was  so  full  of  conspiracy,  so 
horrible  in  its  nature,  what  were  the  sentiments  which  he  was  pouring  into  the  bosom  of  his 
friend  as*the  object  of  all  these  societies  t 

"Doctor  Burnet,"  (says  Lord  Russell,)  "if  you  please  to  give  some  account  of  my  con- 
versation?" Doctor  Burnet  says:  "  I  have  had  the  honor  to  oe  known  to  my  Lord  Russell 
several  years,  and  he  hath  declared  himself  with  much  confidence  to  me,  and  he  always, 
upon  all  occasions,  expressed  himself  against  all  risings."  Now  this  is  not  character  to  say 
that  Lord  Russell  was  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  ;  no,  this  is  evidence  of  conversation  ;  my  Lord 
Russell  declared  it  so ;  therefore  it  is  not  that  you  are  to  raise  a  probability  upon  the -subject 
by  the  general  nature  of  a  man's  character,  or  what  you  think  of  him ;  but  it  shall  be  allowed  to 
witnesses  to  say  what  the  person  trying  has  expressed,  because  it  raises  an  intrinsic  improba- 
bility of  his  being  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  Doctor  Burnet  says :  "He  alwavs 
expressed  himself  against  all  risings  ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  some  people  that  would  pi'ovoke 
to  it,  he  expressed  himself  so  determined  against  that  matter  I  thinlt  no  man  could  do  more." 

Now,  what  we  expect  to  prove  is,  tliat,  so  far  from  there  b^ng  any  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  Presidf^nt  to  select  a  tool  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Office, 
he  ask'ed  first  the  General  of  the  army.  Grant,  and  when  he  failed  him,  who 
next?    The  next  most  honored  soldier  that  we  have,  Sherman.    He  was  a  tool! 
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It  was  the  President's  purpose,  thej  say,  to  pnt  a  tool  tbere  !  That  was  hb 
intent,  to  find  a  man  who  conld  take  a  bribe,  by  brevet  perhaps,  and,  harii; 
fonnd  sQch  a  man  as  that,  put  him  there !  They  say  he  did  find  aadi  a  man  k 
Thomas,  ''  a  disgraced  officer/'  Well,  if  that  was  his  intent  in  the  fall ;  if  whk 
that  intent  he  put  Cooper  in  the  Treasury,  it  must  have  been  with  that  intest 
he  would  put  Sherman  in  the  War  Office.  Before  he  thought  of  Thomas  at  all 
before  he  thought  of  any  subordinate,  he  took  one  of  the  most  honored  ofikim 
of  the  land,  and  said  to  him  :  **  Gome  now,  take  this  office ;  you  are  fit  to  be 
my  tool — ^take  this  office,  not  to  carry  it  on  as  you  carried  on  this  great  war, 
not  to  remain  a  trusted  and  honorable  man,  but  to  become  my  sabordinate  aai 
my  tool !"  Will  the  gentleman  say  that  the  President  at  that  time  had  ao 
intent  to  seize  upon  the  requisitions  of  that  department,  to  get  a  man  there  wbc* 
would  send  an  improper  requisition  over  to  the  Treasury,  as  he  got  a  man  in  tbf 
Treasury,  as  they  say,  to  honor  an  improper  requisition — that  the  Preeideiit 
had  put  him  there  to  drive  Congress  out  of  these  balls,  and  that  he  intended  te 
put  oherman  there  to  become  his  tool  1  Woiild  the  gentleman  dare  to  say  that! 
Would  the  President,  in  the  first  place,  have  dared  to  make  such  a  propositidi; 
to  such  a  man  as  General  Sherman  ? 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  if  you  are  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  Presidnit 
intended  to  carry  out  an  unlawful  purpose  by  appointing  Cooper,  that  he  intended 
to  carry  out  the  same  unlawful  purpose  by  appointing  Thomas,  how  doee  il 
happen  that  you  do  not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  presumption  arising  from  hk 
attempt  to  get  such  a  man  as  General  Sherman,  that  could  not  be  made  a  tool 
of?     And  yet  this  is  all  to  be  shut  out  from  the  defence  of  the  President ! 

In  the  cases  that  I  have  put,  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
who  was  indicted  for  a  treasonable  speech  made  on  a  certain  day — I  forget  tlK 
date — before  a  certain  association,  he  was  allowed  to  go  into  proof  mnnin*: 
through  a  period  of  two  years  before  that  in  meetings  of  that  same  association, 
that,  instead  of  encouraging  risings  or  insurrections,  he  had  set  his  face  against 
them.  All  that  was  admitted,  although  it  was  begun  two  years  prior  to  ih« 
declaration  for  which  he  was  indicted,  and,  indeed,  more  than  two  years  beibre. 
certainly  not  clustering  about  the  same  time,  not  during  the  time  when  they  sav 
the  intent  arose,  but  long  prior  to  that  time,  when,  in  fact,  his  intent  may  havt 
been  honest ;  for  in  two  years  a  man  may  change  his  intent.  They  might  hare 
said  at  that  time,  "  You  have  gone  too  far  back ;  the  question  is  as  to  your 
intent  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  ;  as  to  your  intent  of  the  time  when  we 
have  given  evidence  against  you."  Lord  George  Gordon  went  back  two  yeai* 
behind  that.  We  stop  within  the  time  which  they  have  fixed  themselves.  We 
do  not  ask  to  give  any  testimony  as  to  the  President's  intent  before  the  acts 
which  they  have  brought  forward  to  raise  a  presumption  of  guilt  against  him. 

They  began  in  the  fall  of  1867  with  the  appointment  of  Cooper,  as  they  saj. 
This  is  in  the  subsequent  winter,  when  Sherman  is  here,  riglit  in  the  middle  of 
this  transaction.  The  President,  as  they  say,  had  this  intent  all  along  before 
the  act  had  culminated ;  that  is,  had  ended,  had  reached  its  consummation — aS 
that  time,  they  say,  the  bad  intent  was  in  the  President's  mind,  and  they  use 
every  circumstance  they  can  against  him  to  raise  the  presumption  that  he 
intended  to  carry  it  out.  Now,  we  want  to  show  his  acts  and  his  declaration? 
during  that  time  to  dissipate  this  idea  that  the  President  had  any  unlawM 
intent,  to  show  that  he  was  not  seeking  after  a  tool,  but  seeking  for  an  honest, 
honorable,  high-minded  soldier — to  do  what?  That  which  was  unlawfoll 
No ;  but  to  do  that  which  the  President  thought  belonged  to  him.  We  will 
show  you  that  he  asked  General  Sherman  if  he  would  take  that  office  npon  tbe 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  then  said  to  General  Sherman—-* 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  That  is  not  allowable. 

Mr.  Stanbrry.  What !  that  I  cannot  state  what  we  are  going  to  prove  ?  I 
insist  on  it  as  a  right. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  insist  that  it  is  never  done  in  any  coart. 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  If  the  Senate  choose  to  stop  me  I  will  stop  ;  but  I  hope  I 
hall  be  allowed  to  state  what  I  expect  to  prove.     I  have  been  too  long  at  the 
ar  not  to  know  that  I  have  that  right.     The  gentleman  may  answer  my  arga- 
leot,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  stop  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  you  look  at  the  book  you  hold  in  yonr  baud  you 
ill  find  that  Erskine  stopped  the  attorney  general  in  precisely  the  same  case 
oqct  which  you  have  quoted,  and  said,  **  You  must  not  read  a  letter." 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  "Must  not  read  a  letter!"  I  am  not  reading  a  letter ;  I 
n  stating  what  I  expect  to  prove,  and  the  gentleman  takes  me  up.  He  does 
}t  understand  where  he  is  or  where  I  am.  He  puts  an  intent  into  my  mind 
iat  I  have  not  got,  as  he  seems  to  have  the  very  good  faculty  of  putting 
ttents  into  every -man's  mind.  We  expect  to  show  that  the  President  not 
ily  asked  General  Sherman  to  take  this  position,  but  told  him  then  distinctly 
hat  his  pui^ose  was,  and  that  was  to  put  that  office  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
ive  Mr.  Stanton  into  the  courts  of  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  is  wholly  unprofessional  and  improper. 
Mr.  Stanbbrv.  I  will  judge  of  that.  Erskine  in  this  argument  introduces  a 
"eat  many  eases,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  read ;  but  finally  the  question 
bich  be  put  was  allowed  to  be  put  and  was  answered,  and  I  understand  the 
cision  in  Hardy's  case  has  gone  into  the  text^books  as  law.  But  it  was  not 
pessary  to  have  Hardy's  ease.  I  will  ask  any  lawyer  who  has  ever  tried  a 
6e  where  the  question  was  the  intention,  and  where  the  case  made  against  his 
ent  was  of  facts  from  which  a  presumptioa  of  intention  was  pretended  to  be 
ised  by  the  prosecution,  may  he  not  show  contemporaneous  acts,  acts  cover- 
I  the  same  time  as  those  used  against  him,  declarations  within  the  same  time 
th  those  used  against  him ;  may  he  not  be  allowed  to  resort  to  these  to  rebut 
e  criminal  Intention,  and  to  show  that  his  intention,  was.faiir,  honest,  and  legal  ? 
Ddoubtedly  Buch  is  the  law,  and  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  we  ask  the  intro- 
ction  of  the  testimony  of  General  Sherman. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  senators,  I  was  quite  willing  to  put 
ifl  case  to  the  judgment  of  both  lawyers  and  laymen  of  the  Senate  without  a 
>id  of  argument ;  and  I  only  speak  now  to  "  the  lawyers,"  because  the  learned 
msel  for  the  President  emphasizes  that  word  as  though  he  expected  some 
culiar  advantage  from  speaking  to  the  lawyers  of  the  Senate.  All  the  rules 
evidence  are  founded  upon  the  good  sense  of  mankind,  as  experience  in  the 
irts  of  law  has  shown,  what  is  most  likely  or  unlikely  to  elicit  truth,  and  they 
Ireaa  themselves  just  as  well  to  the  layman  as  they  do  to  the  lawyer.  There 
10  gentleman  in  the  Senate,  nay,  there  is  no  gentleman  anywhere,  that  can- 
;  understand  this  question  of  evidence;  and  if  the  plain  rules  of  fair  judg- 
nt  an4  fair  examination  are  applied  to  it,  as  I  doubt  not  they  will  be,  there 
i  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

[  agree  that  I  labor,  not  under  any  weight  of  the  argument  that  has  just  been 
t  forward  against  me,  but  labor  under  Uie  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
ng officer,  who,  deciding  without  argument,  has  told  the  Senate  that  in  his 
aion  this  came  within  the  previous  ruling,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  ruling 
yesterday.  If  it  did  I  should  not  for  a  moment  have  troubled  the  Senate, 
ause  I  have  long  since  learned,  however  they  may  be  against  me,  to  bow  to 
deeisions  of  the  tribunal  before  which  I  am. 

iut  this  19  entirely  another  and  a  different  case.  In  order  to  understand  it  let 
iee  what  is  the  exact  question.  The  exact  question  is,  "  In  that  interview," 
vit,  on  the  14th  of  January,  **  what  conversations  took  place  between  the 
dident  and  you  in  regard  to  Uie  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  1"  **  What  C(jnver- 
on ;"  it  does  not  aA  for  acts  now ;  pray,  gentlemen,  keep  the  distinction. 
What  eonversation  took  place  between  you  ?"  is  the  question,  and  upon 
;  the  Senate  will  vote. 
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Now,  how  18  this  attempted  to  be  supported  f  I  agree  that  the  first  part  d 
the  argnment  made  hy  the  learned  Attorney  General  was  the  rerj  best  ooe  k 
ever  made  in  his  life,  because  it  consisted  mostly  in  reading  what  I  had  said 
[Laughter.]  He  put  the  question,  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  so,  I  trQ8t»  witlioit 
any  immodesty,  because  he  adopted  all  I  said  as  his  own,  which  is  one  of  die 
highest,  compliments  I  ever  had  jaid  to  me.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  argvmeat 
senators,  when  I  made  it  to  you ;  I  hoped  it  would  convince  yoti  that  it  w» 
right ;  but  it  failed.  If  it  can  be  any  better  now  in  the  mouth  of  the  Attornej 
General  I  desire  to  see  the  result.  I  was  arguing  about  putting  in  the  Prea- 
dent's  act  in  appointing  Mr.  Cooper..  I  tried  in  every  way  I  coold  to  get  k 
before  you ;  I  tried  to  show  you  that  you  ought  to  permit  me  to  do  ao ;  bat  hf 
an  almost  solid  vote  you  said  I  should  not.  I  said,  "  I  can  prove  the  intent.** 
My  argument  failed  to  convince  you.  Will  it  do  any  better  when  read  by  the 
musical  voice  of  my  friend  from  Ohio  ?  I  think  not.  Of  coarse  you  will  alfov 
me  to  have  so  much  self-gratulation  as  still  to  say  that  I  think  it  ought  to  faaf? 
convinced  you.     I  only  bow  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not 

But  the  point  was  there  that  I  was  attempting  to  prove,  not  a  declaration  of 
Mr,  Johnson,  but  his  act  in  putting  in  Cooper ;  here  they  ask  for  conveiaatioBt. 
We  failed ;  the  Senate  decided  that  we  could  not  put  in  any  act  except  sach  as 
was  charged  in  the  articles.  We  do  not  charge  in  the  articles  an  attempt  to 
bribe,  or  use  as  a  tool,  the  gentleman  who  is  on  the  stand,  for  whom  we  all  have 
so  high  a  respect.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  that  appreciation  of  him. 
Whatever  appreciation  the  President  might  have,  we  never  had  that  What 
do  we  c1ia!'ge  ?  We  charge  that  he  used  the  man  whom  we  saw  on  the  stand 
here  before  as  a  tool,  and  judge  ye  on  your  consciences  whether  he  is  not  on 
his  appearance  here  a  fit  instrument.  Judge  ye !  Judge  ye  I  You  have  seen 
him — a  weak,  vacillating,  vain  old  man,  just  fit  to  be  pampered  by  a  little  pride 
to  do  things  which  no  man  and  no  patriot  would  dare  do.  Why,  let  me  call 
your  attention  for  a  moment  to  him.  On  this  stand  here  yesterday  he  was 
going  on  to  say  that  his  conversation  was  playful  to  Karsner,  playful  to  Wil- 
keson  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  that  was  not  so,  that  that  did  not  put  him  in  a 
dignified  position,  he  swung  back  to  the  truth,  and  told  us  he  meant  to  have 
force  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Mr.  £VARTS.  He  said  exactly  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  EvARTs.  He  said  exactly  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  said  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  use  force  to 
the  shedding  of  blood. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No;  to  break  a  door;  but  when  he  thought  of  shedding  blood 
he  retracted  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  he  remained  of  that  mind  until  the  next  mommg. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No ;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Managet  Butlbr.  What  he  found  at  the  masquerade  ball  or  elsewhens 
to  change  his  mind  he  has  not  told  us  ;  nor  can  he  teil  us  when  he  changed  hts 
miud.  Am  I  not  right  ?  But  I  pass  from  that ;  I  am  only  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  distinction  between  the  two. 

Now^  then,  how  is  this  attempted  to  be  supported?  The  learned  gentleman 
from  Ohio  says  what  1  He  says  ''  in  a  counteHPeiter's  case  we  have  to  prove  the 
scienter.**  Yes,,  true ;  and  how  ?  By  showing  the  passage  of  other  counterfeit 
bills  ?  Yes ;  but,  gentlemen,  did  you  ever  hear,  in  a  case  of  counterfeiting,  the 
counterfeiter  prove  that  he  did  not  know  the  bill  was  bad  by  proving  that  it 
some  other  time  he  passed  a  good  bill  ?  Is  not  that  the  proposition  1  We  tij 
the  counterfeit  bill,  which  we  have  nailed  to  the  counter,  of  the  2l8t  of  Febrs- 
ary  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  did  not  issue  it,  he  wants  to  show  that  be 
passed  a  good  bill  on  the  14th  of  January.  It  does  not  take  a  lawyer  to  unde^ 
stand  that.    That  is  the  proposition. 
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We  prove  that  a  counterfeiter  passecl  a  bad  bill :  I  am  following  tbe  illustra- 
tion of  my  learned  opponent  Having  proved  that  he  passed  a  bad  bill,  what 
is  the  evidence  he  proposes  ?  That  at  some  other  time  he  told  somebody  else, 
&  good  man,  that  he  would  not  pass  bad  money,  to  give  it  the  strongest  form ; 
a.iid  you  are  asked  to  vote  it  on  that  reason.  I  take  the  illustration.  Is  there 
Any  authority  brought  for  that  7    No. 

.  What  is  the  next  ground  ?  The  next  in  that  it  is  in  order  to  show  Andrew 
Johnson's  good  character.  If  they  will  put  that  in  testimony  I  will  open  the 
dcM)r  widely.  We  shall  have  no  objection  whenever  they  offer  that.  I  will 
taJke  all  that  is  said  of  him  by  all  good  and  loyal  men,  whether  for  probity, 
patriotism  or  any  other  matter  that  they  choose  to  put  in  issue.  But  how  do 
they  propose  to  prove  good  character  ?  By  showing  what  he  said  to  a  gentle- 
man. Did  you  ever  hear  of  good  character,  lawyers  of  the  Senate;  laymen  of 
the  Senate,  did  yon  ever  hear  a  good  character  proved  in  that  wayl  A  man's 
character  is  in  issue.  Does  he  call  up  one  of  his  neighbors  and  ask  what  the 
man  told  him  about  his  character  ?  No ;  the  general  speech  of  people  in  the 
community,  what  was  publicly  known  and  said  of  him,  is  the  point,  and  upon 
that  went  Hardy's  case. 

Now,  then,  lawyers  of  the  Senate,  I  have  never  seen  before  cited  in  the  course 
of  an  argument  on  the  Jaw  the  speeches  of  counsel.  I  thought  it  was  not 
ipvithin  the  common  usage  of  the  profession.  Am  I  not  right,  lawyers  of  the 
Senate ;  and  yet  page  after  page  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Erskine,  who  was  going 
forward  in  every  way  that  he  could  to  save  the  life  of  his  client,  has  been  cited 
here  to  the  Senate  to  govern  them  as  a  precedent.  A  more  unprofessional  act  I 
never  knew. 

Mr.  Stan  BE  RY.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  must  ask  the  gentleman  to  cease  these 
statements  of  ''unprofessional"  matter.  I  read — I  wish  the  gentleman  to 
attend  to  what  I  say  now — I  read  only  so  much  of  the  argument  of  Ersk- 
ine as  showed  the  application  of  the  cases  which  I  read  from  Erskine's  speech. 
That  was  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  attended  with  care  to  what  was  said ;  I  had  the 
book  in  my  hand  and  followed  the  gentleman ;  the  argument  of  the  counsel 
only  was  read ;  and  now,  to  show  the  application  of  that  particular  case,  let  me 
ask  what  the  question  there  was.  The  question  was,  what  were  the  public 
declarations  of  Mr.  Hardy  7  He  was  accused  of  having  made  a  speech  and 
made  a  series  of  speeches  which  were  held  to  be  treasonable.  Then  the  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  his  character  as  a  loyal  man,  and  upon  that  the  discussion 
arose  from  which  citations  have  been  made ;  and  when  the  discussion  finally 
terminated,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  what  was  the  Question  ?  I  read  from  page 
1096  of  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  tbe  State  Trials  : 

Did  joa  before  the  time  of  this  convention  being  held,  which  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
ever  hear  from  him  what  his  objects  were— whether  he  has  at  all  mixed  himself  in  that 
business  7 

I  have  very  often  conversed  with  him,  as  I  mentioned  before,  about  his  plan  of  reform  ; 
he  always  adhered  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  and  said  that  will  be  the  plan  that  will 
be  adopted  in  the  end.  I  disagreed  with  him  about  that,  and  that  occasionea  it  more  par- 
ticnlariy  to  be  marked  in  my  memory ;  we  disputed  about  it,  and  he  always  obstlniitely 
adhered  to  it,  and  stated  that  to  be  the  object  of  the  society,  and  his  whole  object. 

Was  this  said  in  the  confidence  of  private  regard  or  in  public  company,  where  ife»  might  be 
said  oetentatiously  ? 

I  was  never  in  public  company  with  him ;  he  and  another  person  were  with  me  one  night, 
and  I  have  had  long  and  frequent  conversations  with  him  upon  the  subject. 

JProm  all  that  you  have  seen  of  him,  what  is  his  character  for  sincerity  and  truth? 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  very  sincere,  simple,  honest  man. 

Mr.  Attomejf  General,  If  this  had  been  stated  at  first  to  be  the  question  meant  to  be 
■  asked,  I  do  not  see  what  possible  objection  I  could  have  to  it 

And  if  they  will  ask  General  Sherman  or  anybody  else  what  is  Andrew  Jobn- 
son's  character  for  sincerity  and  truth  I  will  not  object,  I  assure  you.  That 
was  the  whole  question  about  which  the  dispute  arose  in  Hardy's  case ;  aai 
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the  Attorney  General  finally  Baid  "  if  I  had  known  that  was  what  yeu  are  afis 
I  never  should  have  ohjeeted." 

What  was  Liord  Greorge  Gordon's  case  1  This  is  an  illnstration  of  ibe  di£- 
cnltj  of  reading  from  the  arguments  of  counsel,  whether  they  are  made  here  bj 
me  or  made  by  Lord  Erskine  in  regard  to  Gordon's  trial.  We  are  on  one  Biit 
when  we  are  arguing  our  cause,  and  we  are  apt  to  get  our  minda  somewhat 
biased.  What  was  Lord  George  Grordon's  case?  Lord  George  Gordon  wa^ 
accused  of  treason  in  leading  a  mob  of  Protestants  against  the  Honse  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  there,  in  order  to  show  his  intention,  there  were  allowed  to  be  put  in 
evidence  against  him  the  cries  of  the  mob  made  publicly  and  orally  as  part  of 
the  res  gesta.  To  meet  that,  what  was  the  defence  t  The  defence  was  the 
insanity  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  upon  that  defence,  and  upon  the  whole 
case  they  went  into  the  widest  possible  ranffe.  Let  the  gentlemen  on  tbe  other 
side  come  in  and  prove — which  is  the  best  defence  they  have  got-— that  Andrew 
Johnson  is  insane,  and  we  shall  then  go  into  all  his  conversations  to  see  irhether 
he  talked  or  acted  like  a  sane  man,  on  which  idea  in  that  case  the  defence  went 
into  Lord  Greorge  Gordon's  acts  and  sayings,  but  in  no  other  way. 

Then,  what  is  the  next  thing  that  is  said  about  this?  They  then  go  into 
Lord  William  Russell's  case.  Lord  Russell's  case  was  one  of  those  so  elo- 
quently denounced  by  the  gentleman  who  opened  for  the  President  yestradaj 
as  one  of  those  cases  occurring  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  which  he 
would  hot  appeal  to  for  authority.  They  do  drink  at  our  fountain  sometimes. 
They  have  got  back  now  to  those  cases  which  they  would  lay  aside  yeaterdaj. 
They  have  come  back  to  them  to-day ;  but  what  was  there  1  The  whole  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  Lord  William  Russell's  character  for  loyalty.  Tbe  qnestion 
asked  the  witness  was,  what  was  his  character  for  loyalty,  to  which  the  reply  wa» 
*'good."  Then  he  was  asked  '*  How  long  have  you  known  him?"  and  he  replied 
"I  have  known  him  some  time."  Then  came  the  question  "  Did  you  ever  hear 
him  express  himself  against  the  King  and  against  the  government  ?"  to  which  the 
answer  was  •*  No ;"  and  then  followed  the  question,  **  Did  you  ever  hear  him 
express  himself  in  favor  of  insurrection  ?"  and  tbe  answer  was  "  No."  That  is 
precisely  as  every  lawyer  here  has  heard  the  question  of  character  inqaired 
into.  The  question  is,  '*  What  is  the  character  of  such  a  man  for  truth  ?"  Tbe 
witness  says  *'  Good."  That  is  not  putting  in  hearsay.  That  is  to  get  a  nega- 
tive. In  that  case  they  were  not  asking  for  what  Lord  Rassell  said,  but  they 
were  offering  to  prove  that  he  did  not  say  anything  that  was  treasonable,  not 
what  he  did  say;  and  that  was  upon  the  question  of  his  good  character. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  other  point  upon  which  this  is  pressed,  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  strong  point  in  the  case,  because  my  fi-iend  said  as  he 
opened  it,  "  this  is  very  vital,"  hoping,  I  suppose,  that  by  possibility  be  mif^t 
in  some  way  be  able  to  fright  you  from  your  propriety.  If  it  is  a  very  vital 
matter  you  will  pardon  me  for  arguing  it  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Will  the  learned  manager  allow  me  one  moment  t  In  regard 
to  Mr.  Hardy's  case,  he  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  reading  the  question,  which 
was  not  the  one  at  all  I  was  upon.     He  read  as  to  general  character. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  To  that  I  say  1  have  fallen  into  no  such  error. 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  One  moment,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  No  ;  I  cannot  allow  you  to  interpolate  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  that  I  did  not  cite  correctly. 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  One  moment  for  a  correction. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  J  cannot  spare  a  moment,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  wish  to  show  only  that  the  very  question  was  pat  and 
answered  under  the  decision  of  the  court  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  read  the  only  qucAtioii  that 
was  put  and  directly  after  it  was  allowed  to  be  put 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  shall  have  to  leave  it  to  my  associate. 
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Mr.  Haoager  Butlbr.  Certainly.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  case  you  will 
find  it,  sir.  I  began  with  "  Mr.  Dairiel  Stuart  examined  by  Mr.  Erskine,"  and 
I  read  Anom  there  to  where  the  attorney  general  said,  *'  If  this  had  been  stated 
at  first  to  be  the  question  meant  to  be  asked,  I  do  not  see  what  possible  objec- 
tion I  could  have  to  it."  I  read  from  where  the  court  decided  down  to  where 
the  question  was  put  and  answered,  and  to  what  the  attorney  general  said  about 
it.  Therefore  I  made  no  mistake.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  portion 
and  leaving  out  a  portion  of  a  man's  speech,  and  then  commenting  upon  it. 

Now,  senators,  what  is  the  other  point  1  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  feel  any 
trouble  about.  That  is  that  some  gentlemen  may  think  that  this  question 
conaes  within  the  decision  of  yesterday.  Yesterday  we  objected  to  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  after  we  said  the  conspiracy  had  culminated.  It  was  claimed 
that  they  had  a  right  to  put  in  what  he  said  when  Thomas  reported  back  to 
him,  and  the  Senate  decided  that  it  should  be  put  in ;  but  now  they  propose  to 
go  a  month  prior  to  that  time,  and  they  propose  to  go  over  a  space  of  time 
where  we  o£Pered  evidence  to  prove  the  President's  bad  intent,  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  ruled  it  out.  I  allude  to  Cooper's  case.  We  offered  to 
prove  that  in  December  he  put  Cooper  in,  and  what  Cooper  was  doing  in  order 
to  show  the  President's  bad  intent ;  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  offer  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  Sta&s,  ruled  Uiat 
out ;  and  now  the  gentlemen  propose  to  go  on  and  show  what  the  President  said 
to  General  Sherman.  * 

One  argument  which  I  used  to  appeal  to  prejudice  is  that  I  stated  that  the 
President  was  seeking  for  tools.  I  said  so ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  said  that 
he  never  found  one  in  General  Sherman.  What  I  mean  to  say,  and  what  will 
appear  to  you  and  the  country,  is  that  he  was  seeking  for  somebody  by  whom  he 
might  get  Mr.  Stanton  out ;  some  gentleman  of  the  army.  First  he  tried  Grant ; 
then  he  wanted  to  get  General  Sherman  in,  so  that  when  General  Sherman,  not 
wanting  the  cares  of  office  up<m  him  for  a  moment,  ready  to  get  rid  of  them  at 
any  time,  should  resign  and  leave,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  he  doubtless  would, 
he  could  then  put  in  somebody  else.  He  went  along ;  he  began  with  Grant, 
and  he  went  down  through  Grant  and  down  through  Sherman  and  George  H. 
Thomas,  and  down,  down,  until  he  struck  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  then  he  found 
the  man  who  could  be  put  in.  Now,  the  gentlemen  propose  to  offer  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  find  a  tool  in  General  Sherman,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Senate 
that  he  did  not  find  one  in  Thomas !  Do  these  two  things  hold  together  ?  Does 
one  belong  to  the  other  1  Because  he  did  not  find  a  tool,  a  proper  man  to  be 
made  an  ad  interim  Secretary,  and  to  sit  in  his  cabinet  as  an  a(Z  interim  Secre- 
tary, in  General  Sherman,  does  that  prove  that  therefore  he  did  not  find  a 
proper  man  in  Thomas  ? 

But,  then,  look  at  the  vehicle  of  proof.  What  is  the  vehicle  of  proof?  They 
do  not  propose  to  prove  it  by  his  acts.  When  they  are  offered  I  shall  be  willing 
to  let  them  go  in.  Let  them  offer  any  act  of  the  President  about  that  time, 
either  prior  or  since,  and  I  shall  not  object,  although  the  Senate  ruled  out  au 
act  in  Cooper's  case.  But  how  do  they  propose  to  prove  it  2  '*  What  conver- 
sation took  place  between  .the  President  and  you  ?"  I  agree,  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate — I  repeat  it  even  after  the  cnticisms  that  have  been  made — ^that  you  are  a 
law  unto  yourselves.  You  have  a  right  to  receive  or  reject  any  testimony.  All 
the  common  law  can  do  for  you  is,  that  being  the  accumulation  of  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  years  of  trial,  it  may  afford  some  guide  to  you ;  but  you  can 
override  it.  You  have  no  right,  however,  to  override  the  principles  of  jastice 
and  equity,  and  to  allow  the  case  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  preju- 
diced by  the  conversations  of  the  criminal  they  present  at  your  bar,  made  in  his 
own  defence  before  the  acts  don^  which  the  people  complain  of.  That  I  may, 
I  trust,  without  offence  say ;  because  there  is  a  law  that  must  govern  us  at  any 
and  all  times,  and  the  single  question  is — ^I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  Senate 
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with  it  before,  and  never  will  again  on  this  question  of  conTemtion-— >wiiat  loat 
is  there  ?  If  this  its  allowable  you  may  put  in  his  conversations  with  eTerybodr: 
you  may  put  in  his  conversations  with  newspaper  repo iters — and  he  is  verj  fret 
with  those,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  newspapers,  if  he  has  a  right  to  convmst 
with  General  Sherman  about  this  case  and  put  that  in,  1  do  not  see  why  he  has 
not  a  right  to  converse  with  Mack,  and  John,  and  Joe,  and  J.  B.,  and  J.  B.  & 
and  T.  R.  S.,  and  X.  L.  W.,  or  whoever  be  may  talk  with,  and  put  all  that  ia. 

I  take  it  there  is  no  law  which  makes  a  conversation  with  General  Sfaenma 
any  more  competent  than  a  conversation  with  any  other  man.  And  where  an 
you  going  to  stop  in  this  trial  ?  Go  on  thus  and  they  will  get  the  forty,  the  sixty, 
the  ninety,  the  one  hundred  days — ^more  than  the  forty  they  first  asked,  by  sim- 
ply calling  everybody  with  whom  the  President  has  had  conversation ;  for  I 
Deiieve  I  may  say  without  offence,  that  he  is  understood  to  be  a  great  conversa* 
tionalist,  and  on  this  principle  they  may  introduce  proof  of  all  that  he  has  said 
to  everybody  else  about  that  time  about  the  case ;  and  if  we  may  believe  repoit. 
we  are  to  have  reporters  and  everybody  else  with  whom  the  Prendeat  hss 
engaged  in  conversation. 

Allow  me  to  say  one  thing  further.  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  said  in  your 
hearing  to  the  learned  counsel  that  I  did  not  think  it  right  for  him  to  state  what 
he  expected  to  prove ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  stating  it,  I  said  he  might 
imagine  any  possible  conversation.  I  objected  to  it,  because  he  therebj  gets 
before  *the' court,  before  the  court  and  jury,  before  the  court  and  the  eonntry,  a 
supposition  that  he  could  prove  that  thing.  That  is  what  it  is  done  ibr ;  it  u 
an  argument  to  the  prejudice ;  and  I  thought  it  then  unprofessional,  and  I  state 
that  in  that  very  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand  in  Hardy's  case  die  attorney 
general  of  £ngland  offered  to  read  a  letter  found  in  Hardy's  possession  and  he 
began  to  read  it.  Erskine  objected,  and  said  ''You  must  not  read  it  nntil  it  is 
allowed  to  go  in  evidence."  Said  he,  **  I  want  the  court  to  understand  what  u 
in  the  letter."  '*  It  cannot  be  read  for  that  purpose.  Argue  from  its  situatioD, 
argue  from  where  it  was  found,  argue  from  who  signed  it,  what  its  perdnenej 
or  relevancy  is ;  but  you  cannot  read  the  letter  and  put  it  in  before  the  conn 
and  jury  until  after  it  is  ruled  to  be  in  evidence."  The  gentleman  in  his  piac- 
tice— I  charge  it  upon  him  here — has  seen  hundreds  of  times  a  court  stop  coob- 
sel  and  say,  *'  Hand  it  to  me ;  hand  the  paper  up  to  me ;  you  must  not  read  it 
until  after  it  is  ruled  upon."  I  objected  all  that  I  could,  but  an  aggregate  body 
like  this  of  course  could  not  stop  him  if  he  chose  to  go  on.  Now,  what  was 
said  after  he  had  argued  it  ?  He  said  he  wanted  to  show  that  the  President 
had  tried  to  get  this  officer  of  the  army  to  take  the  War  Department,  so  that 
he  could  get  Stanton  out.  That  is  what  we  charge,  that  he  would  take  any- 
body, do  anything,  to  get  Stanton  out.  That  is  the  very  thing  we  charge.  He 
would  be  glad  to  get  General  Sherman  to  aid  him.  He  would  have  beeu  gkd 
to  get  General  Grant.  Failing  in  him  he  tries  General  Sherman.  Failing  in 
him  he  tries  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas,  the  hero  of  Nashville.  He 
failing,  he  is  willing  then  even  to  take  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  get  Stanton  oat 
What  for  ?  The  late  Attorney  General  has  said  the  purpose  was  to  drive  Stan- 
ton into  the  courts.  The  President  knew,  or  his  counsel  knew,  that  Stanton 
could  not  go  into  the  courts  to  get  back  again.    There  is  no  proper  process. 

Let  them  state  the  process,  if  they  can,  by  which  Mr.  Stanton  was  to  be  rein- 
stated in  office.  I  think  they  will  find  it  as  difficult  to  show  to  the  Senate  such 
a  process  as  they,  will  to  show  that  where  a  general  law  applies  to  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States  it  does  not  apply  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    It  will  be  as  difficult  and  fully  as  troublesome  to  show  the  one  as  the  other. 

Now,  the  simple  question  comes  back  to  us,  and  it  is  the  only  one  on  which 
you  are  to  rule.  Are  the  conversations  of  the  President  with  General  Sherman 
evidence?    If  the  conversations  with  him  are  evidence,  is  not  every  conversa- 
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U.OII  that  the  Preflident  has  had  at  any  time  with  anyhody  evidence  in  this  case  t 
Where  is  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  some  incidental  questions, 
partly  of  professional  propriety,  have  arisen  and  been  discussed  at  some  length 
by  the  learned  manager.  Let  me  read  from  page  165  of  the  record  of  this  trial 
on  the  question  of  stating  what  is  intended  to  be  proved. 

We  objected  to  certain  testimony,  and  then  this  occurred : 

Mr.  Mana^r  Butler.  The  object  is  to  sbovrthe  intent  and  parpose  with  which  General 
mioinas  went  to  the  War  Department  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  February ;  that  he  went 
'with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  taking  possession  by  force ;  that  he  alleged  that  intent  and 
purpose ;  that  in  consequence  of  that  allegation,  Mr.  Burleigh  invited  General  Moorhead 
nnd  went  up  to  the  War  Office.  The  conversation  which  I  expect  to  prove  is  this :  after  the 
JPresident  of  the  United  States  had  appointed  General  Thomas  and  g^ven  him  directions  to 
t&ke  the  War  Office,  and  after  he  had  made  a  qniet  viBit  there  on  the  Slst,  on  the  evening  of 
tbe  2 1st  he  told  Mr.  Burleigh  that  the  next  daj  he  was  going  to  take  possession  bj  force. 
M^r.  Burleigh  said  to  him 

Mr.  Stakbery.  No  matter  about  that.    We  object  to  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  do  not  know  what  you  object  to  if  yon  do  not  bear  what  I 
€»fii&r. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLfiR.  Read  on  :  '*  We  object  to  it,''  and  I  stopped. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  have  read  what  I  have  read,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  But  stopped  a  little  short. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  have  read  what  I  have  read.  Now,  sir,  we  come  to  the 
impropriety  of  my  learned  associate's  having  drawn  attention  to  the  pertinency 
of  what  appeared  in  argument  and  in  the  citation  of  anthorities  upon  the  trial 
of  Hardy,  and  whether  that  question  was  pertinent  to  this  or  not.  Now,  I 
understand  the  question  which  was  there  discussed  related  exactly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  conversations  between  the  accused  and  the  witness  produced  to  prove 
them,  antecedent  to  the  period  of  the  alleged  treason ;  and  it  all  resulted  in  this, 
on  page  1096  of  24  State  Trials : 

Lord  Chier  Justice  Eyre.  You  may  pat  the  question  exactly  as  yon  propose.  I  confess 
I  wished  by  interposing  to  avoid  all  discussion,  because  I  consider  what  we  are  doing,  and 
-whom  we  have  at  that  bar,  and  in  that  box,  who  are- suffering  by  ^very  moment's  unnecessary 
delay  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  am  sure  the  jury  will  excuse  it ;  I  meant  to  set  myself  right  at  this  bar ; 
this  is  a  very  public  place. 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  examined  by  Mr.  Erskine : 
The  question  was  put  exactly  as  he  proposed. 

Did  you  before  the  time  of  this  conversation  being  held,  which  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Hard^, 
ever  hear  from  him  what  his  objects  were — whether  ne  has  at  all  mixed  himself  in  that  busi- 
ness 7 

I  have  very  often  conversed  with  him. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  state  the  conversation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  come  to  the  merits  of  this  question 
of  evidence.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  catffe.  Whenever  evidence  is  sought  to  be 
made  applicable  to  it,  it  is  a  crime  of  the  narrowest  dimensions  and  of  tbe  most 
puny  proportions  ;  it  exists  for  its  completion  and  for  its  guilt,  for  its  enoi*mity 
and  for  its  claim  to  punishment,  upon  the  delivery  of  a  written  paper  by  the 
President  to  General  Thomas,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  War ; 
and  that  offence,  in  those  naked  proportions,  if  contrary  to  a  valid  law  and  if 
done  with  intent  which  makes  it  crimiivil  under  that  law,  the  Congress  in  the 
enactment  which  makes  it  indictable  has  permitted  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
six  cents  and  no  more !  That  is  the  naked  dimension  of  the  mere  technical 
statutory  offence,  and  that  is  included  within  the  mere  act  of  the  delivery  of  a 
paper  unattended  by  any  grave  public  considerations  of  guilt  and  of  consequence 
that  should  attend  it  to  bring  it  into  judgment  here.  When  we  come  to  evidence, 
I  say  thus  puny  are  the  proportions  of  the  offence  that  thus  limited  the  range  to 
which  the  defendant  is  permitted  to  call  wijtnesses.     But  when  we  come  to  the 
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magnificence  of  the  accusation,  as  found  on  page  75,  italicised  hj  the  managenr 
we  will  see  what  it  is : 

We  define,  therefore,  an  impeacliable  bif^b  crime  or  misdemeanor  to  be  one  in  its  nMtnn 
or  consequences  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  cf  gotemtnent  or  highi§ 
prtjudieini  to  the  public  interest^  and  this  may  consist  of  a  violation  of  the  ConstittUitm,  tf 
Mto,  of  an  official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act  committed  or  omitted,  or,  withotU  viidatimg  c 
positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of  discretionary  powers  from  improper  motives,  or  for  any  improptr 
purpose. 

Without  any  violation  of  law,  an  act  may  be  done  in  abuse  of  discretionaiy 
authority  with  improper  motives  or  for  an  improper  purpose ;  and  thud  the  widest 
possible  range  is  opened  to  this  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  accusation,  to  bring 
within  the  range  of  guilt  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But  further,  thi 
claim  is  that  it  is  a  mistake,  on  the  whole,  to  think  that  it  is  a  question  of  gull: 
or  of  innocence ;  but,  in  the  phrase  of  the  learned  managers,  **  Is  it  not  rather 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office  V*    And  then,  on  page  77  : 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
convened  as  a  constitutional  tribunal,  to  inquire  into  and  determine  whether  A.Qdrew  John- 
son, because  of  malversation  in  office,  is  longer  fit  to  retain  the  office  of  President  of  tha 
United  States. 

At  page  97  we  come  a  little  more  definitely  to  matter  bearing   upon  this 

question,  and  I  beg  the  attention  of  senators  to  this  : 

It  may  be  said  that  the  President  removed  Mr.  Stanton  for  the  very  purpose  of  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  this  law  before  the  courts,  and  the  question  is  asked,  Will  yon  condemn 
him  as  for  a  crime  for  so  doing  ?  If  this  plea  were  a  true  one  it  ought  not  to  avail ;  but  is 
is  a  subterfuge.  We  shall  show  yon  that  he  has  taken  no  step  to  submit  the  qoestaoxi  to  any 
court,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Then,  at  page  108,  we  are  told  : 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  the  question  might  have  arisen  ia 
the  mind  of  some  senator,  *why  are  these  acts  of  the  President  only  presented  by  the  House 
when  history  informs  us  that  others  equally  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  If  no; 
more  so,  and  others  of  equal  usurpation  of  powers,  if  not  greater,  are  parsed  by  in  silence  ? 

To  such  possible  inqui]gr  we  reply :  that  the  acts  set  out  in  the  first  eight  articles  are  bat 
the  culmination  of  a  senefr  of  wrongs,  malfeasances,  and  usurpations  committed  bj  the 
respondent,  and  therefore  need  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  hi&  precedent  and  conoomitanl 
acts  to  grasp  their  scope  and  design. 

And  then  common  fame  and  current  history  are  referred  to,  and  confirmed  by 
a  citation  of  cases  two  hundred  and  forty  years  old  from  the  British  reports,  to 
show  that  they  are  good  ground  for  you  to  proceed  upon  in  your  verdicL 
Bringing,  then,  this  to  a  head,  the  honorable  manager  says : 

Who  does  not  know  that  from  the  hour  he  began  these  his  usurpations  of  power  be  eveiy- 
where  denounced  Congress,  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  its  action,  and  defied  its 
legitimate  powers,  and,  for  that  purpose,  announced  his  intentions  and  carried  out  his  pni' 
pose,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  of  removing  every  tpue  man  from  office  who  sustained  the  Con^ 
gress  of  the  United  States  ?  And  it  is  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  action  that  he  claims  the 
unlimited  power  of  removal,  for  the  illegal  exercise  of  which  he  stands  before  yoii  this  day. 

These  are  the  pretensions  and  these  the  dimensions  of  public  inculpation  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation  which  are  of  such  grave  import.  From  their 
intent  and  design,  from  their  involving  the  public  interests  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government,  they  are  worthy  of  this  great  tribunal's  attentioii, 
and  of  a  judgment  that  deposes  him  from  his  office  and  calls  upon  the  people  for 
a  re-election.  All  the  eleven  articles  are  upon  trial,  and  if  this  evidence  bies  per- 
tinent under  any  of  them  it  is  pertinent  and  admissible  now.  And  aow  I  abould 
like  to  look  first  to  the  question  of  the  point  of  time  as  bearing  upon  the  admis* 
sibility  of  this  evidence.  Under  the  eleventh  article  the  speech  of  the  ISth  of 
August,  1866,  is  alleged  as  laying  the  foundation  of  the  illegal  pufposen  iha% 
culminated  in  1868,  to  point  the  criminality,  that  is  what  made  the  subject  of 
accusation  in  that  article.  Proof,  then,  of  the  speeches  x)f  1866  is  made  evidence 
under  this  article  eleven,  that  imputes  not  criminality  in  making  the  speecb»  but 
in  the  action  afterward  pointed  by  the  purpose  of  the  speech.    So,  too,  a  tele- 
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gram  to  Governor  Pursons,  in  January,  1867,  is  sappoeed  to  be  evidence  as  bear- 
ing  npon  the  guilt  completed  in  the  year  1868. 

So,  too,  the  interview  between  Wood,  the  office-seeker,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  September,  1866,  is  supposed  to  bear  in  evidence  upon  the 
question  of  intent  in  the  consummation  of  the  crime  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  1868.  I  appvehend,  therefore,  that  on  the  question  of  time  this  inter- 
view between  General  Sherman  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
very  matter  of  the  public  transaction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
changing  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  which  was  actually  completed  in 
February,  1868,  is  near  enough  to  point  intent  and  to  show  honest  purpose,  if 
these  transactions,  thus  in  evidence,  are  near  enough  to  bear  upon  the  same 
attributed  crimes.  • 

There  remains,  then,  only  this  consideration,  whether  it  is  open  to  the  impu- 
tation that  it  is  a  mere  proof  of  declarations  of  the  President  concerning  what 
hifl  motives  and  objects  were  in  reference  to  his'  subsequent  act  in  the  removal 
of  Stanton.  It  certainly  is  not  limited  to  that  force  or  effect.  Whenever  evi- 
dence of  that  mere  character  is  offered  that  question  will  arise  to  be  disposed  of; 
but  as  a  part  of  the  public  action  and  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  this  very  office,  and  his  duty  and  purpose  in  dealing  with 
it,  and  on  the  very  point,  too,  as  to  whether  that  object  was  to  fill  it  by  unwar- 
rantable characters  tending  to  a  perversion  or  betrayal  of  the  public  trust,  we 
propose  to  show  his  consultations  with  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  to  induce  him  to  take  the  place. 

On  the  other  question  of  whether  his  efforts  are  to  create  by  violence  a  civil 
war  or  bloodshed,  or  even  a  breach  of  the  peace,  in  the  removal  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  we  show  that  in  this  same  consultation  it  was  his  desire  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant General  should  take  the  place  in  order  that  by  that  means  the  opportunity 
might  be  given  to  decide  the  differences  between  the  Executive  and  Congress 
as  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  former  by  the  courts  of  law.  If  the  conduct 
of  the  President  in  relation  to  matters  that  are  made  the  subject  of  inculpation, 
and  of  inculpation  through  motives  attributed  through  designs  supposed  to  be 
proved,  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  evidence;  if  his  public  action,  if  his  public 
conduct,  if  the  efforts  and  the  means  that  he  used  in  the  selection  of  agents  are 
not  to  be  received  to  rebut  the  intentions  or  presumptions  that  are  sought  to  be 
raised  against  him,  well,  indeed,  was  my  leam.ed  associate  justified  in  eaying 
that  this  is  a  vital  question.  Vital  in  the  interests  of  justice,  I  mean,  rather 
than  vital  to  any  important  considerations  of  the  cause.  Vital  undoubtedly  on 
the  merest  principles  of  common  justice,  that  when  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  is  brought  under  inculpation  from  a  series  of  charges  of  this  complexion 
and  of  this  comprehension,  and  when  the  motives  are  assigned,  when  the  pre- 
sumptions and  innuendoes  are  alleged  which  I  have  treated  of,  that  he  shall  not 
be  permitted,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  council  sitting  upon  his  case  and  doing 
justice  to  him  as  an  individual,  but  more,  sitting  in  this  case  and  doing  justice  in 
respect  to  hie  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  doing  justice  to  the  great 
public  questions  proposed  to  be  affected  by  your  judgment — whether  the  chosen 
head  of  the  nation  shall  be  deposed  from  authority  by  the  action  of  this  court  com- 
posed of  a  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  the  people  resorted  to  again  through  the 
mode  of  election  for  a  new  Chief  Magistrate.  I  apprehend  that  this  learned 
court  of  lawyers  and  laymen  will  not  permit  this  **  fast  and  loose*'  game  of  lim- 
ited crime  for  purposes  of  proof  and  unlimited  crime  for  purposes  of  accusation, 
that  they  will  not  permit  this  enlargement  and  contraction,  phrases  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  more  definite  and  shorter  Saxon  description. 

Mr.  Spraoub,  (at  20  minutes  before  3  o'clock.)  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  five 
minutes  to  three  o'clock. 
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The  Ohibv  JusTiCR.  Senators  will  please  give  their  attention.  TheconiHl 
for  the  President  will  proceed.  (After  a  pause.)  Do  the  counsel  for  the  Pi«i- 
dent  desire  to  he  heard  further  t 

Mr.  CuBTis.  No,  Mr.  Ohief  Justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  claim  the  attention  of  the  Senaa 
but  for  a  few  minutes.  My  principal  purpose  is  to  get  before  the  mind;  i 
senators  the  truth  in  the  Hardy  case  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Chief  Josticf. 
when  he  passed  upon  the  question  which  had  been  propounded  by  Mr.  £r?kis 
and  objected  to  by  the  attorney  general.    The  ruling  is  in  these  words : 

Lord  Chief  Jastice  Eyre.  Mr.  Erskine,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  be  coDtent  n 
aeqaiesce  in  the  opinion  that  we  are  inclined  to  form  npon  the  subject,  in  which  \r^pi 
certain  way  with  yon.  Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  all  declarations  which  apply  to  £kl«.  ka 
even  apply  to  the  particular  case  that  is  charged,  though  the  intent  should  naake  a  psrt  v' 
that  charge,  are  evidence  against  a  prisoner  and  are  not  evidence  for  him,  because  the  p:r 
sumption  upon  which  declarations  are  evidence  is,  that  no  man  wonld  declare  anything  a^rdi-*; 
himself  unless  it  were  true ;  but  jBvery  man,  if  he  was  in  a  difficulty,  or  in  the  view  to  i::t 
difficulty,  would  make  declarations  for  himself.  Those  declarations,  if  offered  aa  evidets-e. 
would  bo  offered,  therefore,  upon  no  ground  which  entitled  them  to  credit.  That  is  thepsfi^ 
ral  rule.  But  if  the  question  oe — as  I  really  think  it  is  in  this  case,  which  is  my  reason  Lt-^ 
for  interposing — if  the  question  be,  what  was  the  political  speculative  opinion  which  thi^&is 
entertained  touching  a  reform  of  Parliament,  I  believe  we  all  think  that  opinion  may  vrfj 
well  be  learned  and  discovered  by  the  conversations  which  he  has  held  at  any  time  miniSf 
place. 

Mr.  Erskinr.  Just*  so,  that  is  my  question ;  only  that  I  may  not  get  into  another  debsx, 
I  beg  your  Inrdship  will  hear  me  a  few  words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  I  think  I  have  already  anticipated  a  misapprebension  (* 
what  I  am  now  statiug,  by  saying  that  if  the  declaration  was  meant  to  apply  to  a  dissToni 
of  the  particular  charge  noade  against  this  man  that  declaration  could  not  be  rec^ved :  m. 
'for  instance,  if  he  had  said  to  some  friend  of  his,  *' When  I  planned  this  convention  I  did 
not  mean  to  use  this  convention  to  destroy  the  King  and  his  government,  but  I  did  mean  tc 
get,  by  means  of  this  convention,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  reform  " — ^that  would  fs!\ 
within  the  rule  I  first  laid  down ;  that  would  be  a  declaration,  which  being  for  him,  be  coul 
not  be  admitted  to  make,  though  the  law  will  allow  a  contrary  declaration  to  have  been  givsA 
in  evidence.     Now,  if  you  take  it  so,  I  believe  there  is  no  difficulty. 

And  upon  that  ruling  the  question  was  changed,  as  read  hj  my  associate  nun- 
ager,  and  correctly  read  hy  him,  and  all  that  followed  this  ruling  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  subsequent  discdssion  was  read  by  my  associate  manager.  Thi 
lord  chief  justice  further  said : 

Ton  may  put  the  question  exactly  as  yon  propose. 

That  is  after  discussion  had  occurred  subsequent  to  the  ruling  of  the  Cbiet 
Justice  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  in  which  a  change  in  the  character  of  i&c 
original  question  was  disclosed. 

I  confess  I  wished  by  interposing  to  avoid  all  discussion,  because  I  consider  what  ve  sr? 
doing,  and  whom  we  have  at  that  bar,  and  in  that  box,  who  are  suffering  by  evezy  taiomeaO 
unnecessary  delay  in  such  a  cause  as  this. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  am  sure  the  jury  will  excuse  it;  I  meant  to  set  myself  right  at  this  bar- 
this  is  a  very  public  place. 

Then  follows  the  question — 

Mr.  Dtmiel  Stuart  examined  by  Mr.  Erskine : 

Did  you  before  the  time  of  this  conversation  being  held,  which  is  imputed  to  Mr.  J\»i^l' 
ever  hear  from  him  what  his  objects  were,  whether  he  has  at  all  mixed  himself  in  thai  bn^ 
neasT 

I  have  very  often  conversed  with  him,  as  I  mentioned  before,  about  his  plan  of  refona :  ^ 
always  adhered  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan. 

And  which  declaration- 
Mr.  Fbssbndbn.  Is  that  the  answer] 
Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  That  is  the  answer.    And  which  declaration  c«n^ 

within  the  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  chief  justice.     The  fin*^ 

question  was  then  put : 

From  all  that  you  have  seen  of  him,  what  is  his  character  for  sincerity  and  truth  7 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  very  sincere,  simple,  honest  man. 
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To  which  the  attornej  general  said : 

If  this  had  been  stated  at  first  to  the  question  meant  to  be  asked,  I  do  not  see  what  pos- 
ii1>Ie  objection  I  could  have  to  it. 

Mr.  Fbssbndbn.  Does  not  that  remark  apply  to-both  qnestions  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  That  remark  applies  to  the  last  ouestion.  The 
remark  was  made  after  the  last  question  was  put ;  bat,  as  I  unaerstand  it,  the 
b^wo  questions  are  substantially  the  same,  and  are  connected,  and  the  remark  of 
blie  attorney  general  applied  to  both^  as  the  first  was  the  basis,  the  inducement 
to  the  last. 

Mr.  Fbssbndbn.  They  were  put  consecutively  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Nothing  between.     One  was  inducement  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Now, .what  is  the  question  which  has  been  propounded 
by  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  General  Sherman  ?    It  is  this  : 

In  that  interview  what  conversation  took  place  between  the  President  and  yon  in  regard 
^o  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  7 

Now,  I  contend  that  that  calls  for  just  such  declarations  on  the  part  of  the 
President  as  fall  within  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Hardy 
case,  and  therefore  must  be  excluded.     If  this  conversation  can  be  admitted, 
where  are  we  to  stop  ?     Who  may  not  be  put  upon  the  witness-stand  and  asked 
For  conversations  had  between  him  and  the  President,  and  at  any  time  since  the 
l?resident  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  presidential  office,  to  show  the  general 
intent  and  drift  of  nis  mind  and  conduct  during  the  whole  period  of  his  official 
existence  ?     And  if  this  be  competent  and  may  be  introduced,  may  it  not  be 
Followed  by  an  attempt  here  to  introdnce  conversations  occurring  between  the 
li^resident,  his   cabinet,  and  General  Grant,  by  way  of  inducing  this  Senate, 
under  pretence  of  merely  defending  the  respondent,  to  try  a  question  of  veracity 
between  the  General  of  the  army  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  7    The 
interview  out  of  which  that  question  sprung  occurred  about  the  same  time  that 
this  one  did ;  and  I  suppose  the  next  o£fer  will  be  to  put  in  the  conversation 
between  the  President,  his  several  Secretaries,  cabinet  officers,  and  the  General 
of  the  army,  in  order  that  the  preponderance  of  testimony  (considered  numeri- 
cally, at  least)  submitted  here  in  this  trial  may  ^eigh  down  the  General  of  the 
army,  he  being  no  party  concerned  in  this  proceeding.    Such  an  offer  may  meet 
ns  at  the  next  stey,  because  it  was  a  conversation  which  transpired  about  that 
time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Only  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Yes;  only  the  day  before.  We  certainly  must  insist 
upon  the  well-known  and  long-established  rule  of  evidence  being  applied  to  this 
particular  objection,  for  the  purpose  of  ending  now  and  forever,  so  far  as  this 
case  is  concerned,  these  attempts  to  put  in  evidence  the  declarations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, made,  it  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  impeachment  by  such 
weapons  of  defence. 

It  is  offered  to  be  proved  now,  as  the  counsel  inform  us,  that  the  President 
told  General  Sherman  that  he  desired  him  to  accept  an  appointment  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Stanton  might  be  driven  to  the 
courts  of  law  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  title  to  that  office ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  counsel  have  referred  to  the  opening  argument  of  my  associate  manager,  and 
seem  to  delight  in  reading  therefrom,  let  me  read  a  brief  paragraph  or  two  from 
that  opening  applying  to  this  pretended  purpose  of  the  President  of  driving  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  courts  to  test  his  title.  On  that  occasion  the  manager 
said : 

The  President  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  his  official  adviser,  who  now  appears  as  his 
counsel,  eould  and  did  tell  him,  doubtless,  that  he  alone,  as  Attorney  General,  could  file  an 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  tcarranto  to  determine  this  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
law 

Mr.  Stanton,  if  ejected  from  office,  was  without  a  remedy,  because  a  series  of  decisions 
has  settled  the  law  to  be  that  au  ejected  officer  cannot  reinstate  himself,  either  by  quo  warranto^ 
mandamus,  or  other  appropriate  remedy  in  the  courts. 
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The  counsel  refrain  from  noticing  this  answer  to  the  President's  assertion.  ." 
often  made,  that  he  was  only  endeavoring  to  manufacture  a  lawauit  and  ^-: 
case  into  the  courts ;  and  I  am  led  to  helieve  that  the  purpose  whs   noi  : 
harmledd  one  of  getting  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  army  in  the   position 
Secretary  of  War,  by  way  of  enabling  the  respondent  to  secure  a  judicial  deci?"  • 
of  the  contested  question  to  which  the  President  and  Secretary  Stanton  v? 
parlies,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession,  as  we  have  cbai^ged,  of  :!.i 
department  for  his,  the  respondent's,  own  purposes,  and  putting  Mr.  Stanton  .- 
a  position  where  he  could  not  get  into  court  and  secure  a  judgment  upon  i 
title  to  that  office — not,  I  beg  counsel  to  remember,  not  that  we  chaise  that  ':- 
President  believed  or  expected  that  he  could  make  a  tool  of  Greneral  Sbenar 
but  that  he  might  oust  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  actual  possession  of  hia  offic*  :j 
getting  General  Sherman  to  accept  it,  and  thus  putting  Stanton  in  a  poc^ii^  . 
where  he  could  not  have  his  claim  to  the  office  tested  ;  and  further  expectin^:  nr,. 
believing,  doubtless,  that  General  Sherman  would  not  long  desire  to  occapj  :l 
position  ;  and  when  he  might  ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  thankless  position. : 
escape  from  the  never-ending  political  contests  of  this  city,  then  the   Adjutir 
General  of  the  army,  or  some  other  person  equally  pliant,  could  be  put  into :  / 
place  vacated  by  General  Sherman,    /rhe  President  did  not  succeed  in  tL. 
effort.     General  Sherman  declined  the  position  tendered,  and,  as  has  been  <si.! 
the  respondent  wandered  on  down  with  his  offer  of  place  and  power  unri.  L 
came  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas.     Then  he  found  the  person  who  was  wilWi : 
to  undertake  this  work,  who  was  willing  to  use  force,  as  he  declared,  to  z : 
possession  of  that  office,  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  President ;  and  now,  wit^ 
that  proof  of  the  President'i^  criminal  acts  and  intents  in  and  before  the  Senat'\ 
it  is  proposed  by  his  counsel  to  make  apparent  his  innocence  and  effectaate  h> 
defence  by  giving  in  evidence  his  own  declarations  at  a  time  not  embraced  in  aiiv 
of  the  former  rulings  of  the  Senate.     If  a  case  can  be  defended  in  this  way,  d  ' 
civil  officer  of  the  United  States  can  ever  be  convicted  on  impeachment ;  and  it 
the  same  rule  should  apply  in  the  courts  of  justice,  no  criminal  will  ever  h( 
convicted  for  any  offence  therein.     If  the  officer  or  the  criminal  may  make  b> 
own  defence  by  his  own  declarations,  he  will  always  have  one  which  ynll  meet  hii 
case  and  work  his  acquittal. 

I  do  not  desire  longer  to  detain  the  Senate  by  prolonging  this  discussioD. 
I  am  willing  to  let  this  objection  rest  upon  the  authority  produced  by  the  learut  i 
counsel  for  the  President,  for  under  it,  and  by  force  of  it,  the  testimouj  nov 
offered  must  be  excluded. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  has  expressed  the  opinioc 
that  the  question  now  proposed  is  admissible  within  the  vote  of  the  Senate  ot 
yesterday.  He  will  slate  briefly  the  grounds  of  that  opinion.  The*  quest i^'^i 
yesterday  had  reference  to  a  conversation  between  the  President  and  Gener-' 
Thomas  after  the  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  was  written  and  delivered,  anil 
the  Senate  held  it  admissible.  The  question  to-day  has  reference  to  a  conver- 
sation relating  to  the  same  subject-matter  between  the  President  and  CrentrJ 
Sherman,  which  occurred  before  the  note  of  removal  was  written  and  deliv- 
ered. Both  questions  were  asked  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  intent  of  iW 
President  in  the  attempt  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks 
that  proof  of  a  conversation  shortly  before  a  transaction  is  better  evideneu  '•:' 
the  intent  of  an  actor  in  it  than  proof  of  aconve;*Bation  shortly  after  the  transacts. •T^ 
The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Dbake.  Will  the  Chief  Justice  be  so  kind  as  to  state  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  about  to  be  voted  on  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Q.  In  that  interview  what  conversation  took  place  between  the  President  and  you  x 
regard  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ? 
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The  Chibf  Justicb.  Upon  .tbie  question  tbe  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ilomanded,  and  have  been  ordered.  Senatore,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
ri^uestion  is  admissible  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea;  those  of  the 
CM^ntrary,  nay. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted-*-yeas  23,  nays  28;  as 
Pollows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cole,  Davis,  DSxon,  Doolittle.  Fessenden, 
P'owler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreerj,  Morgan,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 
R.OSS,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — 23. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conklinfr,  Conness,  Corbetfe,  Cragin,  Drake, 
E^dmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 
V^ernaont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart, 
Xhayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 28. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Howe,  Saulsbury,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  question  was  ruled  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  (to  tbe  witness.)  General  Sherman,  in  any  of  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  President  while  70a  were  here,  what  was  said  about  the  department 
of  the  Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Stay  a  moment.  I  submit  that  that  falls  within  the 
ruling  just  made.    They  cannot  pat  in  these  declarations. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  his  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  will  vary  the  question. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows  : 

What  do  yon  know  about  tbe  creation  of  the  department  of  tbe  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  no  objection  to  what  General  Sherman 
knows  about  the  creation  of  the  department  of  the  Atlantic,  provided  he  'speaks 
of  knowledge  and  not  froni  the  declarations  of  the  President.  All  orders,  papers, 
bis  own  knowledge,  if  he  has  any,  if  it  does  not  come  from  declarations,  we  do 
not  object  to.  Although  we  do  not  see  how  this  is  in  issue,  if  the  presiding 
officer  will  instruct  the  witness,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  separate  knowledge  from 
bearsay,  we  shall  make  no  objection.  I  have  no  doubt  the  general  knows  the 
distinction  himself.  I  desire  to  ask,  do  these  gentlemen  ask  for  tbe  President's 
declarations  under  this] 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the^counsel  for  the  President  ask  for  the  President's 
declarations  7 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  may  misunderstand  the  honorable  managers,  but  I  under- 
stood them  to  claim  that  tbe  President  created  the  department  of  the  Atlantic 
as  a  part  of  his  Utalawful  intent  by  military  force  to  oust  Congress,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Do  I  understand  the  gentlemen  to  abandon  all  claim  in 
regard  to  the  department  of  the  Atlantic  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  not  on  the  stand,  Mr.  President.  When  I  am 
I  will  answer  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  presiding  officer  asked 
tbe  learned  counsel  a  question.  If  the  presiding  officer  does  not  want  an  answer, 
tba.t  is  another  matter.  The  question  put  was,  do  you  ask  for  the  President's 
declarations,  and  thereupon  the  counsel  undertakes  to  quiz  me. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  be  good  enough  to 
state  whether  in  this  question  they  include  statements  made  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Not  merely  that ;  what  we  expect  to  prove  is  in  what  manner 
the  department  of  tbe  Atlantic  was  created  ;  who  defined  the  bounds  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Atlantic ;  what  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  department  was 
arranged. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  this  conversation  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
removal  or  attempted  removal  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  subsequent.     It  was  about 

the  time 

31  I  P 
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Mr.  EVART8.  Prior. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Prior  to  tbe  time,  I  believe. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  JuHtice  will  sabmit  the  question  to  tbf 
Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anj,  question.    I  stated 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 
The  Secretary  read  it,-  as  follows  : 
What  do  you  know  about  the  creation  of  the  department  of  the  Atlantic  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  suppose  a  department  can  only  be  created  bj  sa 
order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  honorable  manager  object  to  the  qnestion  as 
put? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object  to  the  question  altogether ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be 
put  at  all,  I  want  it  expressly,  carefully  guarded,  not  to  put  in  any  declaratioB? 
or  any  information  learned  from  the  President. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate,  whether  the  question  shall  be  put. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative.  So  the  Seni:^ 
ruled  the  question  was  inadmissible. 

Mr.  St  A  NEB  RY,  (to  the  witness.)  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  Greneral 
Sherman  :  did  the  President  make  any  applicatiou  to  you  respecting  thf 
acceptance  of  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ?  Did  he  make  a 
proposition  to  you — not  a  declaration — but  did  he  make  an  offer  to  you  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Have  you  the  question  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Stanrbry.  Yes,  sir,  (handing  it  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.)  Now,  we 
propose  to  prove  an  act,  not  a  declaration. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  instructed,  Mr.  President,  to  object  to  this, 
because  an  application  cannot  be  made  without  being  either  in  writing  or  ic 
conversation,  and  then  either  would  be  the  written  or  oral  declaration  of  the 
President,  and  it  is  entirely  immaterial  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  ground,  as  we  understand 
it,  upon  which  the  offer,  in  the  form  and  to  the  extent  in  which  our  qaestioa 
which  was  overruled  sought  to  put  it,  was  overruled,  was  because  it  proposed 
to  put  in  evidence  declarations  of  the  President  as  if  statements  of  what  he 
was  to  do  or  what  he  had  done.  We  offer  this  .present  evidence  as  executive 
action  of  the  President  at  the  time,  and  in  the  direct  form  of  a  proposed  devo- 
lution of  office  then  presently  upon  General  Sherman. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  To  that  we  simply  say  this  is  not  the  way  to  prove 
executive  action.  Anything  done  by  the  Executive  we  do  not  object  to. 
Applications  made  in  a  closet  cannot  be  put  in,  whether  in  the  form  of  declara- 
tions  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Stan  EERY.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  we  offer  to 
prove  the  actual  appointment  of  General  Sherman  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interinit  we  must  produce  the  paper,  the  executive  order.  That  is  not  what  ve 
are  about  to  offer  now,  for  the  proffer  wm  not  accepted.  What  we  offer  now  is. 
not  a  declaration,  but  an  act ;  a  thing  proposed  by  the  President  to  Greneral 
Sherman,  unconnected,  if  you  please,  with  any  declaration  of  any  intention. 
Let  the  act  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Verbal  or  written  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Verbal.  Would  it  have  been  any  better  if  it  had  been  in 
writing  by  a  note  1  Is  it  a  question  under  the  statute  of  frauds  that  you  roust 
have  it  in  writing — ^a  thing  that  can  only  be  made  in  writing,  and  is  not  good 
when  made  by  parol  1  What  we  are  upon  now  we  have  not  discussed  at  all. 
It  is  an  act ;  a  thing  proposed ;  an  office  tendered  to  a  party  unaccompanied  bj 
any  declaration  at  all-.  "  General  Sherman,  will  you  take  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary  of  War  ad  interim  ? ''     Is  not  that  an  act  'i     Is  that  a  declaration  merely 
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of  intention  7  Is  not  that  the  offer  of  the  office?  We  claim  that  it  is ;  and  we 
8a. J,  therefore,  it  does  not  come  Mrithin  the  qaestion  of  declarations  at  all.  He 
is  not  declaring  anything  about  it ;  he  is  not  saying  what  his  intention  is ;  bnt 
lie  is  doing  an  act.  "  Will  you  take  this  office,  general  ?  I  offer  it  to  you." 
1?hat  is  the  qaestion.  Let  us  have  that  act  in,  and  then  let  it  speak  for  itself, 
ivhether  it  makes  for  us  or  makes  against  us. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  only  to  claim  my  right  to  close  the  discussion 
just  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this.  Suppose  he  did  offer  it,  what 
does  that  prove  ?  Suppose  he  did  not  offer  it,  what  does  that  prove  ?  If  you  mean 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  Senate,  and  not  get  in  a  conversation  under  the  guise  of 
putting  in  an  act,  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  would  rather  prove  in  our  favor  that 
he  was  trying  to  get  General  Sherman  to  take  this  office  in  order  to  get  out 
Stanton.  And  if  it  was  the  mere  act  I  should  not  object,  perhaps.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  while  it  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  I  think  it  is  within  every- 
thing but  the  statute.  I  think  it  is  an  attempt  under  the  guise  of  an  act  to  get 
in  a  conversation. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Did  the  President  make  any  application  to  you  respecting  your  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ? 

I'he  Chikf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate* 
The  question  being  put,  was  determined  in  the  affirmative.     So  the  Senate 
decided  the  question  to  be  admissible. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  if  you  please.  General  Sherman. 
The  Witness,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Will  you  read  it  again, sir? 
The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows  : 

Did  the  President  make  any  application  to  jou  respecting  your  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War  ad  inttrim  T 

A.  The  President  tendered  roe  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  on 
two  occasions ;  the  first  was  on  the  afternoon  of  January  25,  and  the  second  on 
Thursday,  the  30th  of  January. 

Q.  Mr.  Stanton  was  then  in  office,  was  he? 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  was  then  in  office  as  now. 

Q.  Was  any  one  else  present  1 

A.  I  think  not,  sir.  Mr.  Moore  may  have  been  called  in  to  show  some  papers, 
but  I  think  was  not  present  when  the  President  made  me  this  tender.  To  both 
of  them — shall  I  go  on  ] 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  There  is  no  objection. 

A.  To  both  of  them  I  replied  in  writing.  My  answer  to  the  first  is  dated  on 
the  27th  of  January;  my  answer  to  the  second  is  dated  on  the  Slst  of 
January. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  any  communication  in  writing  from  the  President  on  that 
subject  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  first  letter  ] 

A.  The  27th. 

Q.  Is  that  letter  to  the  President  or  to  General  Grant  ? 

A.  According  to  my  notes,  the  letter  is  to  the  President ;  and  I  think  my  notes 
are  correct,  for  I  took  them  from  my  record-book  this  morning.  The  second 
letter  I  know  to  be  dated  the  3l8t,  also  taken  fi*om  the  same  record-book. 

Q.  Now,  referring  to  the  time  when  the  offer  was  first  made  to  you  by  the 
President,  did  anything  further  take  place  between  you  in  reference  to  that 
matter  ?  Besides  the  tender  by  him  and  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  by  you» 
what  took  place  concomitantly  with  that  acti  . 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  suppose  jon  mean  to  except  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  ask  in  reference  to  that  very  thing  as  concomitant  with  tbe»r. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object,  for  the  verj  plain  reason  that  this  is  dov 
getting  in  the  conversations  again. 

Mr.  Stai^bbrv.  Yon  have  got  the  act. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Ah,  yes,  senators ;  I  call  your  attention  to  the  maa- 
ner  in  which  this  case  is  tried.  I  warned  yon  that  if  you  let  in  the  act  th^f 
would  attempt  to  get  in  the  declaration  under  it.  That  was  the  opening  wedgv. 
Now,  they  say  they  have  got  in  the  act  and  they  are  going  for  the  declaratiosi 
to  see  if  by  chance  they  cannot  get  around  your  ruling. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  What  is  your  proposition  now  to  the  senators  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  My  proposition  is,  objecting  to  this  evidence,  that  tb^ 
evidence  is  incompetent  and  is  based  upon  first  getting  in  an  act  which  provt<l 
nothing  and  looked  to  be  immaterial,  so  that  it  was  quite  liberal  for  senate 
to  vote  it  in,  but  that  liberality  is  taken  advantage  of  to  endeavor  to  get  br  \\k 
ruling  of  the  Senate  and  put  in  declarations  which  the  Senate  has  ruled  out 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  tender  of  the  War  Office  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  tbe 
United  States  to  a  general  in  the  position  of  General  Sherman  is  an  executive 
act,  and  as  such  has  been  admitted  in  evidence  by  this  courts  Like  eveij  other 
act  thus  admitted  in  evidence  as  an  act,  it  is  competent  to  attend  it  by  whatever 
was  expressed  from  one  to  the  other  jn  the  course  of  that  act  to  the  termiDatioc 
of  it.  And  on  that  proposition  the  learned  manager  shakes  his  finger  of  warih 
ing  at  the  senators  of  the  United  States  against  the  malpractices  of  the  coao^l 
for  the  President.  Now,  senators,  if  there  be  anything  clear,  anything  plain 
in  the  law  of  evidence,  without  which  truth  is  shut  out,  the  form  and  featore: 
of  the  fact  permitted  to  be  proved  excluded,  it  is  this  rule  that  the  spoken  act 
16  a  part  of  tbe  attending  qualifying  trait  and  character  of  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  I  answer,  senators,  that  here  was  an  immt- 
terial  act — mark,  an  act  wholly  immaterial.  The  only  qualification  that  c«nl^ 
be  put  in  would  be  the  answer,  perhaps,  of  General  Sherman ;  that  is  Di)t 
offered ;  but  the  offer  is  to  put  in  an  incompetent  conversation  as  explaining  ati 
immaterial  act.  What  is  the  proposition  put  forward  here  I  It  is  that  tbe 
Executive  can  make  offers  of  office  to  any  man  in  the  country,  general  or  other. 
and  then  put  in  the  fact  that  he  made  the  offer  of  the  office,  and,  as  illuetrati^'P 
of  that  fact,  put  in  everything  he  said  about  it.  That  is  the  proposition.  I 
did  not  use  the  word  *'  malpractice  **  about  that  proposition ;  but  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  proposition.  He  makes  an  act  himself,  insists  upon  putting  it  ia< 
and  then  says,  **  I  have  got  in  the  act ;  now  you  must  let  me  explain  it."  H^ 
could  have  saved  himself  the  explanation  by  keeping  the  act  out.  Bat  that  L* 
the  proposition ;  and  I  undertake — no ;  it  is  not  worthy  of  words  or  asseTera- 
tion.  A  criminal  on  trial  puts  in  his  act,  presses  it  in,  and  then  says,  "  I  hare 
got  the  act  in  ;  now  I  must  show  what  I  said  about  it  in  order  to  explain  that 
act."     It  argues  itself. 

The  OfliBP  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  reduce  their  question  to  writing- 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  reduced  the  question  to  writing,  and  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  having  read  the  question,  passed  it  up  to  the  Secretary's 
desk,  saying :  I  assume  that  it  asks  for  conversations. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  as  follows: 

At  the  first  interview  at  which  the  tender  of  the  dnties  of  the  Secretary  of  "Wrt  ad  w(^'* 
was  made  to  you  by  the  President,  did  anything  further  pass  between  you  and  the  PrcsiJ*"' 
in  reference  to  the  tender  or  your  acceptance  of  it  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  President  will  ask  the  counsel  whether  thej 

expect,  under  that,  to  put  in  the  declarations  of*the  President  or  the  couveraatioDi 

of  the  President  I 
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The  Chibf  Justices.  The  Chief  Juetice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate 
as  it  is  proposed. 

Mr.  Drakb.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  the  question  be  read. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resultedj— yeas  23,  nays  29 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  fiayard,  Bnckalew,  Cole,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morf^an,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennesaee, 
JEU>88,  Spraeue,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 23. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Edmunds.  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman, 
btewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  WiUiams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 29. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Saulsbury  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 
By  Mr.  Stanbbry: 

Q.  Now,  the  second  interview,  General  Sherman :  when  did  you  Qay  that  was  T 

A.  The  second  interview,  wherein  he  oflFered  me  that  appointment,  was  on 
the  30th  of  January. 

Q.  In  that  interview  did  he  again  make  an  offer  to  you  to  be  Secretary  of 
IfVar  ad  interim  1 

A.  Very  distinctly,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  interview  was  anything  said  in  explanation  of  that  offer  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  same  ruling,  of  course. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  only  want  it  to  be  ruled  out,  if  yon  object  to  it.  Let  us 
have  the  ruling  upon  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  would  ask  the  presiding  officer  whether  that  does 
not  exactly  fall  within  the  ruling  just  made? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  understand  that  it  does,  Mr.  Butler,  and  have  so  stated  to  the 
Chair.     We  have  asked  our  question,  and  we  take  the  ruling  of  the  court  against  it. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  In  these  conversations*  did  the  President  state  ,to  you  that  his  object  was 
to  take  the  question  before  the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  We 
object  to  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  suppose  they  do  not  propose 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  have  a  right  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Binuham.  We  have  a  right  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  we  understand  perfectly.  We  may  state  what  we 
propose  to  prove. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  But  then,  Mr.  President,  the  courts  sometimes  say, 
after  they  have  ruled  a  question,  that  it  is  not  within  the  proprieties  of  the  trial 
to  offer  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  It  is  sometimes  done  in  a  court 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  bill  of  exceptions  or  a  writ  of  error  on  the  rulings. 
If  the  counsel  say  that  that  is  the  purpose  here,  we  shall  not  object,  because 
they  ought  to  preserve  their  rights  in  all  forms.  But  supposing  this  to  be  the 
court  of  last  resort^  if  court  at  all,  there  can  be  no  proper  occasion  over  and 
over  for  throwing  themselves  against  the  rulings. 

Mr.  Stanbbry..!  do  not  understand  that  the  ruling  was  upon  this  specific 
question.  It  was  the  general  question,  what  was  said,  that  was  ruled  out  those 
times.  I  want  to  make  the  specific  question  now,  to  indicate  what  we  desire  to 
prove.    I. now  put  the  specific  question  whether  in  any  of  those  interviews  the 
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President  said  what  was  bis  intention  in  regard  to  making  the  qnestidn  at  law! 
I  have  not  put  that  question  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And,  Mr.  President,  my  remarks  were  in  reply  to  th^ 
distinct  admission  of  the  counsel  that  the  question  came  within  the  ruling  and 
that  he  expected  it  to  be  ruled  out,  but  still  intended  to  make  the  offer. 

Mr  EvARTS.  That  was  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlhii.  Oh,  no ;  this  last  one. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No ;  you  are  mistaken  about  it.  Besides,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
and  Senators,  although  there  is  no  review  by  any  court  of  your  determination 
of  interlocutory  or  of  final  questions,  yet,  as  the  learned  managers  know,  it  15 
entirely  competent  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  court  that  is  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  the  final  judgment  the  evidence  that  is  supposed  to  be  admissible,  in  order 
that  it  may  be,  as  it  is  always  if  properly  originated,  a  matter  of  argument,  that  the 
case  is  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  ground  as  if  it  were  admitted;  and  that  -we  have 
a  right  to  do,  and  not  be  limited  to  abstractions  in  the  determination  of  these 
questions. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  reduce  their 
question  to  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  And  the  difference  we  make  between  this  specific  question  and 
the  general  question  which  has  been  excluded,  and  in  regard  to  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  trouble  the  Senate  further,  is,  that  when  a  general  conversation 
cannot  be  admitted,  if  the  objection  be  applicable,  and  it  has  been  successfully 
made  here,  then  to  exclude  a  conclusion  on  a  definite  point  the  specific  question 
may  be  put. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  reduce  their  Question  to  writing. 

The  question  being  reduced  to  writing,  it  was  handea  by  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler,  and  after  inspection,  handed  by  him  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object,  Mr.  President,  to  the  question,  both  as  lead- 
ing in  form,  outrageously  so,  and  incompetent  under  the  previous  rulings. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  as  reduced  to  writing,  as  follows  : 

In  either  of  these  conversations  did  the  President  say  to  you  that  his  object  in  appointing 
you  was  that  he  might  thus  get  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  tli« 
Supreme  Court  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  just 
read 

Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  just; 
read  is  admissible  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea.  Those  of  the 
contrary  opinion  will  answer  nay.     The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlek.  Let  the  question  be  again  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  again. 

The  Secretary  read  a«  follows  : 

In  either  of  these  conversations  did  the  President  say  to  you  that  his  object  in  appointing 
you  was  that  he  might  thus  get  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  tm 
Supreme  Court  ? 

Mr.  JDoolittlb.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  the 
ground  of  objection  of  the  managers 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  As  outrageously  leading  and  utterly  incompetent  and 
entirely  against  the  ruling  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  with  and  concluded  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  Johnson,  (who  had  not  voted.)  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question.  I 
did'  not  hear  it  distinctly,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  declined  to  vote.  • 
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T*be  Chibp  Justice  The  Secretary  will  read  the  qaestioa. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

In  either  of  the«e  conyersations  did  the  President  say  to  yon 

Mr.  Johnson,  That  will  do,  sir.     I  vote  in  the  negative. 
Mr.  Davis,  (who  had  first  voted  in  the  affirmative.)  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the 
question  is  leading.     I  vote  in  the  negative. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7,  nays  44 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Fowler,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  and 
Vickers — 7. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinpr,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Crai^n,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen, 
Grrimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy.  Ramsey, 
Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbnll,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Tates — 44. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Saalsbury,  Sumner,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  question  was  decided  to  he  inadmissihle. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  this  question  undouhtedly 
has  been  overruled  upon  matter  of  form  at  least:  I  now  propose  to  change  the 
form  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  thrown  out  upon  a  mere  technicality.  I  there- 
fore change  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Let  me  see  it. 

Mr.  Stanbery  handed  the  question  as  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Manager 
Butler. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  the  question  as  presented 
to  me  is — 

Was  anything  said  at  that  conversation  by  the  President  as  to  any  purpose  of  getting  the 
question  of  Mr.  Stanton*s  right  to  the  office  before  the  courts? 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  this  is  the  last  question  precisely,  without 
the  leading  part  of  it,  I  so  understand.  Now,  then,  I  understand  it  to  be  a  very 
well  settled  rule  of  trials  that  where  a  counsel  deliberately  puts  a  question  lead- 
ing in  form,  and  has  it  passed  upon,  he  cannot  afterward  withdraw  the  leading 
part  and  put  the  same  question  without  it.  Sometimes  this  rule  has  been 
relaxed  in  favor  of  very  young  counsel,  [laughter,]  who  did  not  know  what  a 
leading  question  was,  but  not  otherwise.  I  have  seen  very  young  men  make 
mistakes  oy  accident,  and  I  have  known  the  courts  to  let  them  up  and  say, 
"  We  will  not  hold  the  rule,  if  you  made  an  accident." 

Mr.  President,  I  call  your  and  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  three 
times  over  objected  to  the  last  question  as  being  outrageously  leading,  and  I  did 
it  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  ;  yet  the  counsel  for  the  President  went 
on  and  insisted  not  only  on  not  withdrawing  it,  but  on  putting  the  Senate  to  the 
delay  of  having  the  yeas  and  nays  taken.  If  I  had  not  called  their  attention 
to  it  I  agree  that  perhaps  the  rule  might  not  be  enforced  ;  but  I  called  their 
attention  to  it.  They  are  five  gentlemen  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  profession,  to 
whom  this  rule  is  well  known.  They  chose  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a  tentative 
question,  and  now  they  propose  to  try  that  over  again,  keeping  you  voting  on 
ibrms  of  questions  until  your  patience  is  wearied  out.  That  is  what  they  may  do. 

I  had  the  honor  to  say  to  the  Senate  a  little  while  ago  that  all  the  rules  of 
evidence  are  founded  upon  good  sense,  and  this  rule  is  founded  on  good  sense. 
It  would  do  no  harm  in  the  case  of  this  witness  ;  but  the  rule  is  founded  on  this 
proposition  :  that  counsel  shall  not  put  a  leading  question  to  a  witness,  and  thus 
instruct  him  what  they  want  him  to  say,  and  then  have  it  overruled  and  with- 
(iraw  it,  and  put  the  same  question  in  substance,  because  you  could  always 
instruct  a  witness  in  that  way.  Cf  course  that  way  was  not  meant  here,  because 
I  assume  it  would  do  no  harm  in  any  form,  and  the  counsel  would  not  do  it ; 
l)ut  I  think  the  Senate  should  hold  itself  not  to  be  played  with  in  this  way.     If 
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you  cLoose  to  sit  here  and  have  the  yeas  and  nays  called,  I  can  ait  here  as  lozr 
as  anybody. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  this  is  quite  too  serious  a  business  tl^* 
we  are  engaged  in,  and  the  responsibility  is  too  great,  the  issuer  are  too  impf/t: 
ant,  to  descend  to  the  sort  of  controversy  that  would  be  introduced  here.  T& 
gentleman  says  I  am  an  old  lawyer,  long  at  the  bar.  I  hope  I  never  have  db- 
graced  the  position.  I  hope  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  factious  oppositit  l 
before  any  court,  high  or  low,  especially  not  before  this  body,  which  has  treated 
us  with  so  much  courtesy. 

But  the  learned  manager  intimates  here  that  I  have  deliberately  pat  a  leading 
question,  resorting  to  the  low  tactics  of  an  Old  Bailey  courc,  for  the  parpose  ui' 
getting  time  and  making  factious  opposition.     I  scorn  any  such  imputation. 

Leading  questions!  Undoubtedly  the  previous  question  was  leading;  iat 
was  it  intended  to  be  leading,  intended  to  draw  General  Sherman  out  to  ?9y 
something  that  otherwise  would  not  be  said  t  The  learned  manager  says  ^(/k 
no,  it  was  not  intended,  so  far  as  General  Sherman  is  concerned,  to  be  a  leading 
question ;  but  so  far  as  the  counsel  is  concerned  the  purpose  was  to  put  it  m 
that  form  that  the  counsel  migbt.have  another  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  a  lega. 
form,"  thus  insinuating  that  deliberately  that  question  was  manufactured  ia  & 
leading  form,  knowing  that  it  would  be  rejected  on  account  of  form,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  time  in  order  to  put  it  in  a  proper  form! 

Leading  questions  !  Will  the  honorable  manager  please  to  read  over  the  record 
of  this  case  and  see  hundreds  of  leading  questions  put  by  him  again  and  agalzL 
We  got  tired  of  objecting  to  them.  I  must  be  permitted  to  disclaim  any  such 
intention  as  this. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  us.  We  deem  it  to  be  so.  The 
interests  of  our  client  are  in  our  hands,  to  defend  him  the  best  way  we  can. 
We  wish  it  to  appear  what  we  desire  to  prove  and  what  we  are  anxioas  to  prove. 
We  do  not  want  to  make  any  more  argument  upon  it.  We  submit  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate.  We  put  the  question  as  to  the  matter  which  we  seek 
to  prove,  that  it  may  sippear  what  it  is  that  we  seek  to  prove,  to  use  every  eiFort 
in  our  power,  not  factiously,  but  honorably,  properly,  not  to  argue  again  and 
again  the  same  point,  but  simply  to  have  the  opportunity  of  having  our  questioni 
put  before  the  Senate  and  decided. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Was  auytbing  said  at  that  conversation  by  the  President  as  to  any  purpose  of  getting  tbr 
question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  the  eourts? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  desire  to  alter  the  first  phrase  by  striking  out  the  words 
"at  that  conversation,"  and  inserting  '*at  either  of  these  interviews,"  bo  as  to 
cover  the  same  ground  as  before. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  so  modified.  The  Secretary  will 
read  the  question  as  modified, 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Was  anything  said  at  either  of  those  interviews  by  the  President  as  to  any  purpose  cf 
getting  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton*s  right  to  the  office  before  the  courts  T 

The  Chief  Justice  put  the  question  on  the  admissibility  of  this  queation,  and 
it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  of  the  witness,  and  I  send  it  lo 
the  desk  in  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Did  tlie  President,  in  tendering  yon  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  imterim 
express  the  object  or  purpose  of  so  doing? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  must  object  to  that  question,  as 
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being  within  the  ruling  already  settled  by  the  court,  and  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  both  leading  and  incompetent. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 
Senators,  jon  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  que.>4tion  proposed  by  the  senator 
froni  Missouri 

Messrs.  Doolittlb  and  Thayer  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question  again. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question  propoonded  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Doolittlb.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  have  risen  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
that  the  Senate  go  into  consultation  on  this  important  question ;  but  as  I  see 
that  there  may  not  be  time  to-night  to  go  into  consultation,  I  move  that  the 
court  adjourn  until  Monday  at  12  o'clock.     ["No !"  " No!"] 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Wis- 
consin, that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday 
at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  admissibility  of  the  question 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Henderson.]  Senators,  you  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  admissible  and  should  be  put  to  the  witness  will, 
as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  answer 
nay.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas  25^  nays  27 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  Pat- 
terson of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Tmmball,  Van  Winkle,  Yickers, 
and  Willey-25. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Crac^n, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Mor^i^an,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Yates — 27. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Sanlsbury  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  (at  4^  o'clock  )  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stbwart,  Mr.  Sumnbr,  and  Mr.  Thaybr  called  for  the  yeaa  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  25,  nays  27 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalevr,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  8pragne,  Trumbull,  Van 
"Winkle,  and  Yickers — 25. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Slorgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Yates — '27. 

Not  yomiG — ^Messrs.  Sanlsbury  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Have  you  any- 
thing further  with  this  witness,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  propose  to  put  a  question  which  I  will  send  to  the  managers. 
The  question  was  sent  in  writing  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  question  proposed  is : 

At  either  of  these  interriews  was  anything  said  in  referen(^e  to  the  use  of  threats,  intimi- 
dation, or  force,  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office,  or  the  contrary  ? 

We  ohject  for  the  reason  that  it  is  leading,  and  the  substance  of  it  has  been 
voted  upon  at  least  three  times. 

Mr.  Evarth.  Do  you  say  it  is  leading  1 

Mr,  Stanbkry.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  leading. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  do  not  care  much  aboat  the  "  leadings  *'  pals. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  You  do  not  object  to  it  as  leading  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  eir. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

At  either  of  these  interviews  wag  anything  said  in  referenee  to  the  use  of  threats,  ixitisL- 
dation,  or  force,  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office,  or  the  contrary  ? 

The  Ghibp  Justice  put  the  question  on  the  admissibility  of  the  queatioL 
and  It  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

After  a  pause— 

The  C  HI  BF  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  President  any  further  questions  ^ 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  are  considering,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  whether  there  is  aaj 
other  question  we  have  to  put  to  Greneral  Sherman. 

Mr.  Anthony,  (at  4  o'clock  and.  37  minutes  p.  m.)  I  move  that  tbe  Senate. 
Bitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  do  now  adjourn. 
*  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Let  us  finish  with  this  witness. 

The  Chief  Justicb  put  the  question  on  the  motion  to  adjourn,  and  declared 
that  it  appeared  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Drakb  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Con K LINO.  I  beg  to  inquire  whether  the  managers  mean  to  crofiB-exaa- 
ine  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  at  all,  if  we  can  only  get  the  other  side  throng 
with  him. 

Mr.  Gonklino.  I  thought  they  were  through  with  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  ;  they  will  not  finish  with  him. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  w;ill  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Anthony,  and  he  responded. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  for  information.     I  desire 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  roll  is  being  called,  and  no  debate  is  in  order.  - 

Mr.  Tha  YBR.  I  desire  to  inquire  what  we  are  voting  on  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  did  not  hear  what  the  counsel  for  the  defence  said  in 
regard 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Debate  is  not  in  order.  The  Secretary  will  proceed 
with  the  call. 

The  Secretary  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  result  was  annoanced— 
yeas  20,  nays  32 — as  follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bajard,  Backalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fonrkr, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  ci 
Tennessee,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 2U. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Crape. 
Drake,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Freling^huysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Kamsey,  Ross,  Shermaa, 
Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  WUley,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — $2. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Saulsbury  and  Wade— 2. 

t 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  will  state  to  the  managers  and  to  the 
Senate  that,  under  these  rulings,  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  say  that  we  have 
any  further  questions  to  put  to  General  Sherman ;  hut  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  that  we  desire  to  be  allowed  to  recall  General  Sherman  on  Monday 
if  we  deem  it  proper  further  to  examine  him. 

Mr;  Manager  Butler.  We  are  very  desirous  that  the  examination  of  this  wit- 
ness should  be  closed,  if  possible 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Oh,  no;  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  sittiag for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock. 


I 
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• 
Monday,  April  13,  1868. 

n^he  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at 
2    o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.,  and  took  the  chair. 

nrhe  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

n?he  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
L^v^es  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

GThe  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

'X'he  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 

-members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 

Vstfihbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 

rid  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conaucted  to  the  seats  pro- 

ided  for  them. 

"IFhe  Chief  Justicb.  The  journal  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  will  be  read 
^y  the  Secretary. 

1?he  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
fitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  on  Saturday  last,  but  was  interrupted 
it;  1 5  minutes  past  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stbwart.  I  move  that  the  further  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed 
sri  th. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  further  reading  of  the 
journal  will  be  dispensed  with.  The  Chair  hears  no  oJbjection.  Before  the 
counsel  for  the  President  proceed,  the  Chief  Justice  will  state  that  on  Saturday 
lAst  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysenJ  had  submitted  a 
motion  for  an  order  to  remove  the  limit  fixed  by  Rule  21  as  to  the  number  who 
may  participate  in  the  final  argument  of  the  cause.  That  order  is  before  the 
Senate  unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  amendmeat  to  that  order 
to  come  in  at  the  end  : 

I^rotidedt  That  the  trial  shall  proceed  without  further  dela^  or  postponement  on  this 
account.  . 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  order  which  is  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New 
J'ersey  will  be  read. 

The  Sbcrbtarv.  The  order  is  'as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  as  many  of  the  manaj^ers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  be  permitted 
to  speak  on  the  final  argument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so. 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  order  by  adding  the  following  proviso  : 

provided^  That  the  trial  shall  proceed  without  any  further  delay  or  postponement  on  this 
account. 

Mr.  Frelinqhuysen.  I  accept  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Chibk  Justice.  The  question  will  be  on  the  order  as  modified. 

Mr.  Manager  Williams.  Mr.  President,  with  yoor  leave,  and  yours,  gentle- 
men of  the  '  Senate,  before  taking  the  vote  on  this  question,  and  in  default  of 
any  remarks  in  support  of  the  motion  submitted  by  the  honorable  managers  oa 
the  part  of  the  House,  I  feel  constrained  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  word  or 
two,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  argument  or  remonstrance  as  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  your  attention  to  the  precedents  in  caseff  of  this  sort. 

It  has  pleased  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  rule  limiting  the  discussion  upon  the 
final  argument  of  this  case  to  two  counsel  on  each  side ;  and  this  I  may  say  is 
in  conformity  with  the  rule  which  I  believe  prevails  almost  universally  in 
ordinary  cases  in  the  trial  of  all  civil  actions,  and  in  the  trial  of  indictments  in 
the  criminal  courts,  even  though  those  cases  may  be  of  very  small  magnitude, 
and  concern  the  public  at  large  to  none,  or  but  a  very  trifling  extent.  I  am  not 
here  to  contest  the  right  of  this  tribunal  sitting  as  a  coui^,  or  of  any  other  judicial 
tribunal,  to  impose  such  reasonable  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  as 
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the  intereets  of  justice  may  require,  or  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  j 
proper  administration.  I  admit  that  time  is  legitimate  consideration ;  but  in  tt* 
text  of  Magna  Charta,  it  comes,  I  think,  after  justice :  "we  will  not  sell,  we  »  j 
not  deny,  we  will  not  delay  right  or  justice." 

It  struck  me,  however,  that  ihe  effect  of  this  rule  was  to  create  a  conditr-: 
of  things  which  was  calculated,  in  some  degree,  to  embarrass  the  gentleor. 
who  have  been  sent  here  to  conduct  this  case  on  the  part  of  the  Hoase  ilI 
the  people.  The  House,  acting  upon  its  discretion  and  upon  a  full  coD8ci^:l^ 
ness  of  the  importance  of  this  case,  has  devolved  this  responsible  task  npn 
seven  of  its  members.  In  this  particular,  although  the  case  is  one  witboat  j 
precedent,  they  certainly  have  not  deviated  from  the  ordinary  rule.  I  knew 
no  cases  in  which  the  number  has  been  less  than  five.  There  are  manv,  1 
think,  where  it  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  eleven.  The  effect,  however,  *i 
this  rule  will  then  be  to  exclude  from  the  debate  upon  this  question — I  uH^a 
the  final  debate,  and  I  take  that  to  be  really  and  substantially  the  only  import- 
ant one — at  least  four  of  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House. 

If  time  were  a  matter  of  importance — and  I  am  now  willing  to  admit  that  1: 
is,  as  the  House  concedes  in  its  proceedings  here,  in  the  articles  vrhich  it  ht 
presented,  and  in  the  whole  conduct  of  its  managers,  as  exhibited  before  voa— 
it  would  have  seemed  to  me,  that  while  a  reasonable  limitation  would  be  proper 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  relieved  us  to  some  extent,  and  enabled  all  the  managei^ 
to  peiform  what  they* might  conceive  to  be  their  duties  as  imposed  npon  tb<fiE 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  this  honorable  body  had  undertaken  to  uj 
how  much  time,  or,  in  other  words,  how  many  hours,  the  public  convenience  blA 
the  interests  of  the  state  would  allow  them  to  give  to  the  prosecution  in  thiscas^. 
In  that  event  the  time  allowed  could  have  been  divided  and  apportioned  amoog 
the  managers,  and  that  would  have  been  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  th< 
rule  in  regard  to  interlocutory  motions  where  an  hour  has  been  assigned  to  each 
side  and  the  privilege  left  to  members  of  saying  by  whom  the  several  quesfioo^ 
may  be  discussed.  If  the  rule  had  been  modified  in  this  way,  the  managr^. 
as  I  have  observed,  would  have  been  relieved,  because  they  could  then  havt 
distributed  the  several  parts  among  themselves. 

It  struck  me,  however — and  I  rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  caHing*  yosr 
attention  to  the  precedents — that  the  rule  was  an  unusual  one.  It  did  not  mtt: 
the  approbation  of  the  managers  in  the  first  instance ;  and  when,  as  they  did. 
under  a  sort  of  compulsion  imposed  upon  them,  distribute  the  parts  in  this  draoa 
if  I  may  be  allowea  to  call  it  so,  they  directed  their  chairman  to  make  this  ap- 
plication. It  has  been  postponed  j  it  is  now  made  and  is  now  before  you.  Thtr 
thought  the  rule  was  unusual.  I  think  they  all  shared  in  that  opinion.  I  hav« 
taken  very  little  time  myself  to  look  into  the  precedents,  but  since  the  motk>a 
has  been  made  I  have  thought  it  was  my  duty  so  to  do,  and  I  desire  to  state 
now  to  this  honorable  Senate  what  is  the  result  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  this,  I 
think,  will  not  be  considered  one  of  that  description. 

There  have  been  but  five  cases  within  our  history  of  impeachments  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  them  was  the  case  of  Blount, 
which  was  tried,  I  think,  in  the  year  1798*.  That  was  the  impeachment  of  a 
senator ;  it  went  off  upon  a  collateral  question ;  which  was  as  to  the  fact  whether 
a  member  of  the  Senate  was  an  officer  impeachable  under  the  Constitution.  Tbe 
next  case  was  the  case  of  Judge  Pickering,  of  New  Hampshire.  The  charge 
there  was  drunkenness.  The  defence  put  in — ^if  there  can  be  said  to  have  been 
a  defence  put  in  regularly,  where  the  respondent  did  not  appear  by  counsel— 
was  insanity.  That  question  wsis  tried  in  advance ;  it  was  ruled  against  him  : 
and  thereupon,  upon  the  motion  of  the  members  of  the  House,  at  the  special 
instance  and  upon  the  special  order  of  the  House  itself,  to  whom,  I  believe,  tbe 
question  was  then  referred,  the  case  was  submitted  without  argument,  and  ^ 
judgment  rendered  against  the  defendant. 
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The  third  case  waa  that  of  Justice  Chase.  There  the  number  of  managers 
vas  seven  They  were  all  heard  except  one,  and  yet  the  number  of  arguments 
nade  was  equal  to  the  number  of  managers,  because  the  default  of  that  one,  if 
t  ivas  a  default,  was  supplied  by  two  speeches  from  Mr.  Randolph,  the  chair* 
aan,  who  opened  the  case  and  closed  it. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Judge  Peck.  There  the  number  of  managers  was 
ive.     They  all  participated  in  the  argument. 

In  none  of  these  cases  does  there  seem  to  have  been*— I  may  be  mistaken,  and 
;tand  subject  to  correction  if  I  am  wrong — any  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Souse  to  be  heard,  if  it  desired,  through  all  its  managers.  If  there  was  any 
liscussion  then,  or  any  rule  adopted  on  the  subject  at  that  oi*  any  other  time, 
aexnbers  of  the  Senate  who  have  participated  in  the  framing  of  these  rules  must 
>e  of  course  aware  of  it,  and  will  be  able  to  make  the  answer  in  their  votes. 
There,  however,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  course  was  the  same  as  in  the 
^ase  of  Justice  Chase. 

The  last  case  was  the  case  of  Judge  Humphreys.  That  took  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  There  there  was  no  appearance,  and  of  course  no 
lefence,  and  a  sort  of  judgment  was  taken  by  default,  something,  perhaps,  in 
;he  nature  of  a  judgment  of  outlawry. 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  the  only  two  cases  that  have  been  contested  in  this 
:;ountry  before  this  Senate,  the  rule  has  been  that  all  the  managers  appointed 
3y  the  House  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 

liow  is  it  elsewhere?  I  have  not  chosen  to  go  beyond  the  waters  to  look 
Into  the  inrecedents;  but  there  is  one  case  in  British  history  which  is  familiar  to 
ill  of  us,  which  is  associated,  I  may  say,  with  the  school-boy  recollection  of 
3very  man  in  this  nation,  of  every  man,  indeed,  who  is  familiar  with  our  language, 
1,  case  made  memorable,  I  suppose,  mainly^  not  by  the  peculiar  interest  which  it 
involved,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  was  illustrated  by  the  splendid  geniuR  of  some  of 
the  greatest  men  that  England  has  overproduced.  It  was  not  because  Warren 
EI  actings  was  the  governor  general  of  Bengal — that  was  a  small  matter,  held,  I 
believe,  by  the  grace  of  the  British  East  India  Company — ^but  because  such  men 
IS  ^Edmund  Burke  and  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  were  among  the  managers. 
It  was  such  men  as  those  who  made  the  case  an  epoch  in  parliamentary  history. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  was  another  reason  for  it,  and  that  was 
its  long  duration  It  continued,  I  believe,  for  as  long  a  period  a.s  seven  years.  I 
beg  senators  to  understand  that  I  do  not  quote  it  as  an  authority  on  that  point ; 
but  I  think  it  will  be  remembered  by  all  of  them  that  the  labor  of  argumeuta  • 
tion  was  distributed  among  all  the  managers,  the  articles  being  numerous,  com- 
plicated, and  elaborate,  though  I  suppose  that  the  fact  of  all  the  managers  par* 
ticipating  had  nothing  to  do  possibly  with  the  prolongation  of  the  time. 

And  now,  in  view  of  these  precedents,  I  would  desire  to  ask  how  does  the 
present  case  compare  with  them  ?  Is  it  an  ordinary  one  ?  Why,  it  dwarfs  them 
sill  into  absolute  nothingness.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world's  history  that  com- 
pares with  this.  It  makes  an  epoch  in  history,  and  therefore  I  may  well  aay 
that  you  are  making  history  to-day.  And  therefore,  too,  I  think  it  Ih,  that  upon 
^[iiestions  of  this  sort  you  should  so  rule  as  to  show  to  posterity  that  you  do 
properly  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved.  Senators,  I  feel 
myself  the  difficulty  of  realizing  itsmt^itude.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  us, 
even,  who  are  the  actors  in  this  great  drama,  to  rise  ta  the  height  of  this  great 
argument.  Why,  what  is. the  case?  That  of  a  judge "of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  1  That  of  a  custom-house  officer 't 
I^.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people,  of  an  empire 
reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  comprehending  within  its  circumference  forty 
millions  of  free,  intelligent,  thinking  people,  who  are  looking  upon  your  doings 
and  waiting  in  breathless  suspense  for  your  verdict.  That  is  the  case  now  before 
you  ;  and  if  in  the  case  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court — and  from  my  habitual 
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respect  for  that  tribnnal,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  disparaginglr  : 
the  position — or  if  in  the  case  of  a  jndge  of  the  district  court,  it  was  thoor: 
improper  to  impose  anj  limitations,  where  the  nnmber  of  managers  was  u* 
same  as  now,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  application  in  a  case  like  this  of  a  hj 
which  prevails,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in  all  the  courts,  even  in  the  if' 
indifferent  causes  ?  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way  :  either  chat  d** 
case  was  of  small  consequence,  or  that  it  was  so  plain  that  the  judges  requirt-: 
no  professional  research  and  no  argument  to  aid  them. 

And  now  I  desire  only  to  say  in  conclnsion,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  tarns- 
derstood,  that  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  I  have  not  been  moved  by  blt 
considerations  that  were  personal  to  myself.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  oc- 
live  the  time  when  the  ambition  to  be  heard  is  felt  by  men ;  I  have  lived  t:*: 
long,  at  ail  events,  to  think  it  worth  while  to  press  an  aigument  upon  an  un«> 
ling  judge,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  by  which  he  may  be  influenced,  wbH^ttc 
he  may  regard  the  case  as  too  clear  a  one,  or  whether  he  may  consider  it  as  !^: 
unimportant  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  I  do  £?t 
know,  if  you  relax  this  rule,  whether  I  shall  be  personally  able  to  take  k6t9a- 
tage  of  it  or  not.  That  will  depend  upon  my  strength ;  that  will  depend  agafi 
upon  the  feeling  that  I  may  have  as  to  the  necessity  of  anything  adtiiciooal  la 
what  may  be  said  by  others.  I  felt  it,  however,  to  be  my  duty  to  enter  my  pr- 
test — ^and  I  do  it  most  respectfully — against  what  may  be  drawn  into  a  pieee> 
dent  hereafter.  If  in  a  case  like  this  the  argument  may  be  limited  to  two,  hov 
will  it  be  when  another  supreme  judge  is  arraigned  before  another  Senate  fo? 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  measoring  thi^ 
by  their  comparative  proportions,  another  Senate  would  feel  authorised  to  redoce 
the  numbet  of  counsel  to  one ;  and  if  it  came  to  a  district  jndge  or  a  eu8ti>a 
house  officer  1  do  not  know  whether  they  might  not  feel  authorised  to  deny  tii&t 
privilege  altogether. 

Mr.  Manager  Stbvens.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  have  but  a  word  to  say,  and 
that  is  of  very  little  importance.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able,  if  allowed,  to  zaj 
many  words  upon  this  subject.  There  is  one  single  article  which  I  am  some- 
where held  responsible  for  introducing,  and  a  single  article  only,  whicb  1 
wish  to  argue  at  a  very  brief  length;  but  I  desire  that  my  colleagues  should  hare 
full  opportunity  to  exercise  such  liberty  as  they  deem  proper  in  the  argumenu 

I  have  no  objection  myself — I  do  not  speak  for  my  colleagues — ^if  the  SeoAtc 
choose  to  limit  our  time,  to  their  doing  so,  and  fixing  it  at  what  they  think 
reasonable,  what  one  gentleman  here  would  occupy,  for  I  find  they  occupy  three 
days  sometimes  here.  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  Senate  to  fix  the  time,  and  la 
the  managers,  those  who  are  not  already  expected  to  speak  in  conclusion,  ta 
divide  that  time  among  themselves ;  however,  sir,  this  is  a  mere  suggestion. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  trust  some  further  time  will  be  given,  as  th«re 
are  two  or  three  subjects  on  which  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  an  honr  or  three^ 
quarters  of  an  hour,  some  of  us  may  be  anxious  to  give  the  reasons  why  ve 
were  so  pertinacious  in  the  House  in  insisting  upon  their  introduction  after  the 
House  had  reported  leaving  them  out.  I  confess  I  feel  in  that  awkward  posi- 
tion that  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  the  country  to  give  the  reasons  why  1 
insisted,  with  what  is  called  obstinacy,  in  introducing  one  of  the  articles ;  bat  I 
am  willing  to  be  confined  to  any  length  of  time  which  the  Senate  may  deem 
proper.  What  I  have  to  say  I  can  say  very  briefly.  Indeed,  I  cannot  say  it 
at  any  great  length,  if  I  would.  I  merely  make  thjs  suggestion,  and  beg  the 
pardon  of  the  Senate  for  having  obtruded  thus  long  upon  their  time  when  ther 
ought  to  proceed. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  desire  to  submit  aDj 
remarks  to  the  Senate  % 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amendment,  which  I  desire  to  be 
added  to  the  order  as  it  stands. 
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The  Chibp  Justigb.  The  amendment  will  be  read  by  tbe  clerk. 

Mr.  FRBLrNGHUYSBiv.  Mr.  President,  before  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
om  Ohio  is  submitted,  I  desire,  if  I  am  at  liberty,  to  modify  the  resolution 
)mewhat  by  adding  a  further  proviso  that  only  one  counsel  on  the  part  of  the 
anagers  shall  be  heard  in  the  close.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
)  change  the  rule,  excepting  as  to  the  number  who  should  speak. 

The  Chief  Jostice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  as  modified  by  the 
mator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Secretary.  The  order,  as  modified  by  the  mover,  now  reads : 

Ordered^  That  as  many  of  the  manaeers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  be  permitted 
speak  on  the  final  argument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so :  •  Provided^  That  the  trial  shall  pro- 
ea  without  any  farther  delay  or  postponement  on  this  account:  And  provided  further, 
lat  only  one  manager  shall  be  heard  in  the  dose. 

The  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman)  is  to  add : 
Bat  the  additional  time  allowed  by  this  order  to  each  side  shall  not  exceed  three  hours. 
Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  am  very  unwilling 
yself  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  resolution,  because  I  am  so  situated, 
K)D  the  judgment  of  the  managers,  that  it  is  a  delicate  matter  for  me  to  do  so; 
1(1  had  it  not  been  for  the  qualification  made  by  the  honorable  senator  from 
evr  Jersey  I  should  have  said  nothing.  But  if  the  Senate  will  consider  that 
the  case  of  Judge  Peck,  after  the  testimony  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  it 
is  first  summed  up  by  two  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House ;  that  then  the 
iiDsel  for  the  respondent  argued  the  cause  of  the  respondent  by  two  of  their 
imber,  and  that  tnen  the  case  was  closed  for  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
0  arguments  made  by  the  managers ;  if  the  Senate  will  consider  that  in  the 
al  of  Judge  Ohase  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
d  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  closed  by  three  managers  after  the 
itifflony  had  been  submitted  and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  respondent  had 
en  closed ;  if  they  will  consider  that  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Prescott,  in  Massa- 
ueetts — which,  I  venture  to  say  in  this  presence  was  one  of  the  most  ably- 
nducted  trials  in  the  history  of  impeachments,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
eat  Britain,  on  the  part  of  the  managers  sustained  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
d  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  by  Mr.  Webster — that  two  arguments  were 
tde  by  the  managers  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  part  of  the  house 
d  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth  after  the  case  of  the 
pendent  had  been  closed  both  upon  the  evidence  and  upon  the  argument,  I 
nk  it  needs  no  further  illustration  to  satisfy  this  tribunal  that  the  cause  of 
!  people,  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  this  case  should  be 
cued  to  full  debate  on  the  part  of  the  five  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
pondent  here,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  close  of  a  single  individual, 
i^r.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  order  as  moved 
the  mover,  and  as  proposed  to  be  modified  by  the  member  from  Ohio. 
The  Secretary  read  the  order  as  modified  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  the 
endment  of  Mr,  Sherman. 

tfr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  hope  this  extension  of 
le  will  not  be  an  injury  to  us  in  disguise.  We  have  neither  asked  it  nor 
ected  to  it ;  it  comes  from  the  opposite  side  to  have  more  counsel  than  are 
iiidy  assig^eid  by  the  rules  which  have  been  adopted.  We  make  no  objection ; 
objection  if  all  seven  of  my  learned  friends  argue  this  case;  but  as  I  under- 
tid  the  amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  it  is  that  in  the  final 
ument,  as  to  which  as  yet  there  is  no  limitation  of  time,  but  only  of  the 
nber  of  counsel,  the  provision  as  to  the  addition  of  counsel  shall  be  amended 
a  proviso  that  the  additional  time  shall  not  be  more  than  three  hours.  The 
e  already  is  indefinite.  The  rule  fixes  only  the  number  of  counsel,  not  the 
e  that  they  shall  occupy.  As  yet  the  Senate  have  not  said  that  in  the  final 
aming  up,  or  indeed  in  the  opening  which  we  have  had,  counsel  shall  be  limited 
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as  to  time.  I  do  not  know  in  what  position  we  should  be  if  this  amendmenr^ 
the  Henator  from  Ohio  is  adopted.  Three  hours  in  addition  to  what  ?  Three  ho^ 
in  addition  to  a  time  that  is  ma^e  indefinite  by  the  rule!  I  cannot  under^tai*! 
it.  I  only  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it,  that  there  may  be  no  misund^^- 
Btanding  hereafter ;  and  as  to  that  matter  of  a  limit  as  to  time,  I  hope  we  nnj 
say  that  not  one  of  us  has  any  idea  of  lengthening  out  time  for  any  pnrposre  d 
delay.  I  think  the  Senate  can  have  enough  confidence  in  us  to  know  that  whs 
we  are  through  we  will  stop ;  that  we  will  only  take  as  much  time  as  in  tbi> 
great  case  we  may  deem  to  be  necessary.  I  know  if  we  go  beyond  that  vf 
shall  lose  the  attention  of  the  court.  Not  an  instant  do  we  mean  to  apeak  afW: 
we  have  concluded  what  is  material  to  us  in  the  case.  If  we  attempt  to  ui" 
time  beyond  that  for  something  out  of  the  case  we  shall  very  soon  see*  senator. 
in  the  expression  of  your  faces,  that  ^ou  ai«  not  listening  to  us  with  attentioiL 
For  one  I  can  say,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  learned  associates,  that  ^ 
shall  not  take  a  moment  more  than  we  consider  necessary ;  every  moment  nece^ 
sary  for  the  case,  not  a  moment  unnecessarily  in  our  best  judgment  as  to  how 
we  are  to  present  the  case.  I  know  it  is  the  custom  of  courts  to  limit  the  tiisf 
of  counsel — they  must  do  it — in  their  ordinary  business.  It  is  done  in  the  Sapre^ 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  when  there  is  an  important  case  even  before  tbis 
court  which  limits  each  argument  of  counsel  to  two  hours  generally,  whenever  tb 
court  is  a^ked  in  an  important  case  to  enlarge  the  time,  they  doit  and  givefom 
hours.  On  one  occasion  I  had  myself  two  entire  days  for  an  argument  in  thst 
court ;  but  that  case,  important  as  it  was,  has  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  case 
now  before  you.  Counsel,  when  they  are  limited  to  an  exact  time,  are  embarrasKii 
by  it.  It  is  a  rule  that  keeps  our  attention  continually  on  the  clock  and  not  on  tbf 
case;  we  are  afraid  to  begin  and  follow  up  an  argument  for  fear  we  shall 
exhaust  too  much  time  on  that  and  will  be  caught  by  the  punctual  hoar  before 
we  come  to  other  important  matters.  Now,  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  suggest 
that  counsel  are  not  here  to  use  unnecessary  time»  who  have  a  reputatioa  to 
sustain  before  the  world  and  before  this  Senate.  I  beg  them  not  to  decide  tiik 
question  upon  any  idea  that  we  have  abused  the  liberty  which  is  or  may  be 
accorded  to  us. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  I  will  withdraw  my  amendment,  as  I  »e 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  those  who  are  limited  by  time 
and  those  who  are  not. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Ohio  withdraws  his  amendment. 
The  question  recurs  on  the  order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey,  as 
modified  by  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  rise,  sir,  to  debate  this  question,  but  simply  to 
ask  the  counsel  for  the  President,  while  they  do  not  ask  fur  this,  whether  the? 
desire  it  1  I  should  like  to  know  whether  they  desire  this  extension  ?  They  may 
think  that  they  would  not  ask  it,  but  the  question  is  whether  they  would  wish 
it,  because  if  they  do  not  wish  it  it  would  make  a  very  decided  impression  on 
mj  mind  as  to  whether  it  should  be  granted.  I  want  to  say  hwe,  howev«-,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  speak  without  prejudice  to  anybody,  because,  from  the  veiy 
kind  attention  I  have  received  from  the  Senate  in  the  opening  argument,  which, 
unfortunately,  fell  upon  me,  I  do  not,  in  any  event,  under  any  relaxation  of  the 
rule,  propose  to  trespass  a  single  moment  in  the  closing  argument  upon  ihe 
attention  of  the  Senate,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  very  much  better  argumentation 
of  my  associates.  Therefore  I  speak  wholly  without  any  wish  upon  my  own 
part  except  that  such  argumentation  may  be  had  as  shall  convince  the  couotrr 
that  the  case  has  been  fully  stated  on  the  one  side  'and  the  other. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the  resolution  reported. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  resolution  again. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  be  permitietl 
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;o  speak  on  the  final  ar^ment  as  shall  choose  to  do  so :  Promded,  That  the  trial  shall  pro- 
ceed without  anj  farther  delaj  or  postponement  on  this  account :  And  provided  futvter^ 
That  only  one  manager  shall  be  heard  in  the  close. 

Mr.  SuMNBB.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  oat  the  last  proviso  and  insert 
the  substitute  which  I  send  to  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  senator  fron^  Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  oat  the  last  proviso  in  the  following 
words : 

A.nd  provided  fmrtheTf  That  only  one  manager  shall  be  heard  in  the  close. 

And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert : 

:And  provided,  That  according^  to  the  practiQe  in  cases  of  impeachment  the  several  mano- 
g'ers  who  speak  shall  close. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNQ.  I  beg  to  ask  an  answer  from  the  coansel  for  the  President  to 
the  qaestion  propounded  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  I  was  rising,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  say  a  word  in 
reference  to  this  question  when  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  sent  up  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Clerk.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, if  the  rule  should  now  be  enlarged,  to  contribute  the  aid  of  more  than  two 
additional  advocates  in  behalf  of  the  President.  The  rule  was  early  adopted  and 
known  to  us,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  number  of  counsel  was  accommodated 
to  the  rule.  Beyond  that  we  have  nothing  to  say.  If  the  rule  shall  be  enlarged, 
all  of  us  will  with  pleasure  take  advantage  of  the  liberality  of  the  Senate. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  arrangement  of  six  against  four,  as  would  be  the 
odds  which  we  should  need  to  meet,  we  naturally  might  feel  some  interest,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  a  proposition  to  be  entertained  by  the  court  that  all  our  oppo- 
nents should  sp^k  after  we  had  got  through,  and  we  should  have  nobody  to 
reply  to  before  we  made  our  arguments.  The  last  speech  hitherto  has  been 
made  in  behalf  of  the  President ;  but  if  there  is  any  value  in  debate  whatever, 
it  ifl  that  when  it  begins  and  is.  of  controversy  between  two  sides,  each  as  fairly 
as  may  be  should  have  an  opportunity  to  know  and  replv  to  the  argument  of 
the  other.  Now,  the  present  rule,  very  properly  as  it  seems  to  lis,  and  wholly 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  all  matters  of  forensic  debate,  thus  disposes 
of  the  matter  by  requiring  that  the  managers  shall  open  by  one  of  their  number, 
and  the  two  counsel  for  the  President  allowed  to  speak  and  make  their  reply, 
and  then  the  second  manager  appearing  in  that  behalf  to  close.  So,  too,  if  the 
number  .shoald  be  enlarged,  it  would  seem,  especially  if  there  should  be  the 
disparity^  of  six  against  four,  an  equal  and  equally  just  arrangement  should  be 
made  in  the  distribution  of  the  arguments  or  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel. 
Beyond  that  we  have  nothing  to  say. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  the  order  and  the  amendment 
upon  the  table,  with  a  view  of  having  a  test  vote  as  to  whether  the  original 
rule  shall  or  ahall  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  Deakb.  I  raise  a  question  of  order,  Mr.  President,  that  in  this  Senate, 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  there  is  no  authority  for  moving  to  lay 
any  proposition  on  the  table.  We  must  come  to  a  direct  vote,  I  think,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Howard.  Debate  is  put  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  cannot  undertake  to  limit  the  Senate 
in  respect  to  its  mode  of  disposing  of  a  qaestion ;  and  as  the  senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Williams)  announced  his  purpose  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  whether  they  will  alter  the  rale  at  all,  the  Chief  Justice  conceives 
his  motion  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

32  1  p 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  taken. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mj  eolleaffue  (Mr.  Sprague)  has  been  called  away  bj  i 
snmmonB  to  attend  the  bedside  of  a  friend  with  whom  he  has  held  the  most 
intimate  relations  for  20  years,  and  who  sent  a  request  by  telegraph  thai  ht 
would  come  and  see  him  before  he  died.  I  make  this  explanation,  aa  under 
no  ordinary  circumstances  would  he  have  been  absent  from  the  serrice  cyf  the 
Senate  even  for  a  single  day. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  38,  nays  10 ;  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Buekalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkline,  Conness,  Coriwtt 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferrj,  Fessenden,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendriocs,  Howard,  Hov«. 
Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  si 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thajer,  Tipton,  Yin 
Winkle,  Yickers,  Williams,  Wilson  and  Yates— 38. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Grimes,  MeCreery,  Pattersi^ 
of  Tennessee,  Tnimball,  and  Willey— 10. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Frellnghuysen,  Nye,  Saulsbnry,  Sprague  and  W»dfr~ 4 

So  the  order,  with  the  pending  amendment,  was  laid  on  the  table. 
The  Chibf  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  70a  will  proeeed 
with  the  defence. 

William  T.  Sherman's  examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Question.  After  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  the  War  Office  upon  the 
vote  of  the  Senate,  did  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  good  of  the  s^- 
yice  required  another. man  in  that  ojQice  than  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

Mr,  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment.  We  object.  Will  you  rednce  the 
question  to  writing? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  wHl  please  rednce  th« 
question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  though  I  can  hardly  be  collet) 
to  do  so  at  the  request  of  the  learned  manager.  I  made  a  similar  request  to  hun 
more  than  once,  and  it  was  never  coin  plied  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  requires  that  it  be  done. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  beg  a  thousand  pardon?.  Whenever  it  was  mtxmated 
by  the  Chief  Justice  it  was  done.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  kindness ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  rule. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  my  impression  was  that  that  rule  applied 
to  a  (jiiestion  put  by  a  senator,  not  to  the  questions  of  counsel.  Otherwise  we 
should  never  get  through.  It  is  a  question  put  by  a  senator  that  mult  be  ia 
writing.    I  may  be  mistaken,  however. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rule. 

The  Secretary  read  Rule  15,  ad  follows : 

XY.  All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  their  counsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  presidicz 
officer,  and  if  he  or  anj  senator  shall  require  it,  they  sbaH  be  committed  to  writing  and  re^ 
at  the  Secretary's  table. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 
The  question  was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Question.  After  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  office  did  yon  form  an  opimon  whether 
the  good  of  the.8erYice  required  a  Secretary  of  War  other  than  Mr.  Staoton ;  and  if  ao,  did  too 
communicate  that  opinion  to  the  President  7 

Mr.  Manager  Binohamv  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  wedesiro  to  state  Tery 
briefly  to  the  Senate  the  ground  upon  which  we  object  to  this  question.  It  u 
that  matters  of  opinion  are  never  admissible  injudicial  proceedings,  but  in  ce^ 
tain  exceptional  cases,  cases  involving  professional  skill,  &c. ;  it  is-  ttoi  neees- 
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sarj  that  I  ehould  enumerate  them.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  who  can  entertain  the  opinion  that  a 
question  of  the  kind  now  presented  is  competent  under  any  possible  circum- 
stanees  in  anj  tribunal  of  justice.  It  must  occur  to  senators  that  the  ordinary 
tests  of  truth  cannot  be  applied  to  it  at  all ;  and  in  saying  that,  my  remark  has 
no  relation  at  all  to  the  truthfulness  or  veracity  of  the  witness.  There  is  noth- 
ing upon  which  the  Senate  could  pronounce  any  judgment  whatever.  Are  they 
to  decide  a  question  upon  the  opinions  of  forty  or  forty  thousand  men  what 
might  be  for  the  good  of  the  service  1  The  question  involved  here  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  that  is  to  be  dealt  with 
by  witnesses  ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  law  and  fact  that  is  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Senate. 

Now,  this  matter  of  opinion  may  just  as  well  be  extended  one  step  further, 
if  it  is  to  be  allowed  at  ail.  After  giving  his  opinion  of  what  might  be  requi- 
site to  the  public  service,  the  next  thing  in  order  would  be  the  witness's  opinion 
as  to  the  obligations  of  the  law,  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  the  prohibitions  of 
the  law.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Senate  will  entertain  such  a  question  for 
a  moment.  It  must  occur  to  the  Senate  that  by  adopting  such  a  rule  as  this  it 
is  impossible  to  see  the  limit  of  the  inquiry  or  the  end  of  the  investigation. 
If  it  be  competent  for  this  witness  to  deliver  this  opinion,  it  is  equally  compe- 
tent for  forty  thousand  other  men  in  this  country  to  deliver  their  opinions  to  the 
Senate ;  and  then,  when  is  the  inquiry  to  end  ?  We  object  to  it  as  utterly 
incompetent. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  ever  there  was  a  case 
involving  a  question  of  intention,  a  question  of  conduct,  a  question  as  to  acts 
^which  might  be  criminal  or  might  be  indifferent  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
party  who  committed  them,  this  is  one  of  that  class.  It  is  upon  that  question 
of  intent  (which  the  gentleman  know  is  vital  to  their  case,  which  they  know 
as  well  as  we  know  they  must  make  out  by  some  proof  or  other)  that  a 
great  deal  of  their  testimony  has  b^en  offered*  whether  successfully  or  not  I 
leave  the  Senate  to  determine ;  but  with  that  view  much  of  their  testimony  has 
been  offered  and  has  been  insisted  upon.  That  is,  it  has  been  to  show  with 
what  intent  did  the  President  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  They  say  the  intent  was 
against  the  public  good,  in  the  way  of  usurpation,  to  get  possession  of  that  War 
Office  and  drive  out  a  meritorious  officer,  and  put  a  tool,  or,  as  they  say,  in  one 
of  their  statements,  a  slave,  in  his  place. 

Upon  that  question  of  conduct,  senators,  what  now  do  we  propose  to  offer  to 
you  ?  (That  the  second  officer  of  the  army: — and  we  do  not.  propose  to  stop  with 
him — that  this  high  officer  of  the  army,  seeing  the  complication  and  difficulty 
in  which  that  office  was,  by  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  it,  formed  the 
opinion  himself  that  for  the  good  of  the  service  Mr.  Stanton  ought  to  go  out  and 
some  one  else  take  the  place.  Who  could  be  a  better  judge  of  the  good  of  the 
service  than  the  distinguished  officer  who  is  now  about  to  speak  'i 

But  the  gentlemen  say  what  are  his  opinions  more  than  another  man's  opinions, 
if  they  are  merely  given  as  abstract  opinions '( '  We  do  not  intend  to  use  them 
as  abstract  opinions.  The  gentlemen  did  not  read  the  whole  question.  It  is  not 
merely  what  opinion  had  you,  General  Sherman;  but  having  formed  that  opinion, 
did  you  communicate  it  to  the  President,  that  the  good  of  the  service  required 
Mr.  Stanton  to  leave  that  department ;  and  that  in  your  judgment,  acting  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  some  other  man  ought  to  be  there  ? 

This  is  no  declaration  of  the  President  we  are  upon  now.  This  is  a  commu* 
nication  made  to  him  to  regulate  his  conduct,  to  justify  him ;  indeed,  to  call 
upon  him  to  look  to  the  good  of  the  service,  and  to  be  rid,  if  possible,  in  some 
way,  of  that  unpleasant  complication.  Any  one  can  see  there  was  a  complica- 
tion there  that  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  got  rid  of;  for  look  at  what  the 
nuuBagers  have  put  in  evidence !     It  appears  by  Mr.  Stanton's  own  statement, 
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that  from  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  Mr.  Stanton  had  never  seen  tbe  Premdeot 
has  never  entered  the  Execntive  Mansion,  has  never  sat  at  that  boajrd  wfaeif 
the  President's  legal  advisers,  the  heads  of  departments,  are  bound  to  be  under 
the  Constitution. 

Will  they  say  that  the  relations  between  him  and  the  President  bad  ^t  u 
that  pitch  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  unwilling  to  go  there  lest  he  might  not  bt 
admitted  ?  He  never  made  that  attempt ;  but  that  is  not  all :  Mr.  Stanton  sap 
deliberately,  on  the  4th  of  March,  in  his  communication  to  the  Honse  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  when  he  sent  the  correspondence  between  the  President  and  Oes- 
eral  Grant :  **  I  have  not  only  not  seen  the  President,  but  I  have  had  no  off • 
cial- communication  with  the  President  since  tbe  12th  of  August,'  1867/*  Hoir 
is  the  army  to  get  along  with  that  sort  of  thing  ?  How  is  the  service  to  he 
benefited  in  that  way  ?  Certainly  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  service  that  the 
President  should  have  there  some  one  with  whom  he  can  advise  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  army. 

Bat  what  has  the  Secretary  of  War  become  1  One  of  two  things  is  inevi- 
table :  he  is  running  the  War  Department  without  any  ndvice  or  consultation  willi 
the  President,  or  he  is  doing  nothing.  Ought  that  to  be  the  position  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  War?  The  President  could  not  get  out  of  that  difficulty.  He  might 
have  got  out  of  it,  perhaps,  by  humbling  himself  before  Mr.  Stanton,  by  send- 
ing him  a  note  of  apology  that  he  had  ever  suspended  him.  By  humbling  him- 
self to  his  subordinate  it  might  have  been  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  have 
forgiven  him.     Would  yon  ask  him  to  do  that,  senators? 

Now,  when  you  are  looking  to  motives,  when  you  consider  the  provocatioo? 
that  the  President  has  had,  when  beyond  that  you  see  the  necessities  of  the  public 
service  placed  in  that  situation  that  no  longer  can  there  be  any  commaoicatioii 
between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President,  is  it  fit  that  the  public  serviee 
should  be  carried  on  in  that  way,  just  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  hold 
on  to  his  office  and  become  a  mere  locum  tenens  ?  Then,  when  yon  are  consid- 
ering the  conduct,  the  intentions,  and  the  matter  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  rid  of  Stanton — undoubtedly  he  had  that  matter  in  his  mind— ^whea 
you  find  that  he  has  been  advised,  not  only  as  we  propose  to  prove,  by  Qeneral 
Sherman  himself,  that  the  good  of  the  service  required  that  that  difficulty  should 
be  ended,  but  that  General  Sherman,  as  I  shall  undertake  to  prove,  commonieat^d 
also  the  opinion  of  General  Grant  to  the  very  same  point,  and  when,  aa  1  tell 
you,  we  shall  follow  it  up  by  the  agreement  of  these  two  distinguished  geDenJs 
to  go  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  to  tell  him  that,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  he  ought 
to  resign,  as  he  had  intimated  when  the  President  first  suspended  him  that  be 
would  resign,  the  Senate  being  here  to  take  care  that  the  President  got  m> 
improper  man  there — ^now,  when  you  are  trying  the  President  for  his  intentions 
whether  he  acted  in  good  faith  or  bad  faith,  senators,  will  you  shut  out  fiom  him 
the  advice  that  he  received  from  these  two  distinguished  officers,  and  will  yoa 
allow  the  managers  still  to  say  that  he  acted  without  advice,  that  he  acted  for 
the  very  purpose  of  removing  a  faithful  officer  and  getting  in  his  place  eomc 
tool  or  slave  of  his  ?  When  it  was  said  to  him  that  there  should  be  a  change 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  service,  can  you  not  extend  to  him  so  much  charity  as  to 
believe  that  he  would  be  impressed  by  the  opinions  of  these  two  distinguisfaed 
generals  ?  They  say  they  did  not  intend  to  make  themselves  parties  to  tht 
controversy,  but  they  saw,  as  things  stood  there,  that  either  the  President  mu^t 
go  omt  or  Mr.  Stanton.  That  was  the  character  of  it.  It  is  with  this  view  that 
we  offer  this  testimony,  and  I  trust  this  is  not  to  be  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  Senators,  I  foresaw  if  we  did  n^t 
remain  long  enough  in  session,  which  the  late  hour  of  the  night  on  Saturday 
warned  us  not  to  do,  to  finish  this  witness,  so  that  only  the  usual  rule  of  Kcall> 
ing  would  be  enforced,  that  the  struggle  would  be  renewed  again  in  some  form 
to-day  to  get  in  the  declarations  of  the  President  or  dedarationB  to  the  Preeideat ; 
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4iiid  now  the  proportion  is  to  aek  Gkneml  Sherman  whether  he  did  not  form 
an  opinion  that  it  was  neceseary  that  Mr.  Stanton  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  did  not  saj  "  removed." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Allow  me  to  have  the  question.  I 
believe  I  am  correct.    (Obtaining  the  question.)    What  is  it? 

"Wbeiher  the  good  of  tbe  service  required  a  Secretary  of  War  other  than  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
if  80,  did  you  not  commonicate  that  opinion  to  the  President. 

Of  course  there  could  not  be  any  other  Secretary  of  War  but  Mr.  Stanton, 
vnless  Mr.  Stanton  resigned  or  was  removed.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  purpose  to  ask  him  whether  he  communicated  that  opinion  to  Mr.  Stanton, 
if  it  may  be  put  in  at  all,  because  Mr.  Stanton  could  have  resigned. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  follow  it  up  with  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Quousque  tandem  ahuUre  nostra  patientia  ?  I  am  not 
dble  to  say  to  what  extent  you  will  go  in  offers ;  but  I  am  very  glad  we  are  told 
that  is  to  be  done  and  these  tentative  experiments  are  to  go  on,  for  what  pur- 
pose, senators,  you  will  judge;  certainly  for  no  legal  purpose.  Now,  it  is  said 
that  it  is  necessary  to  put  this  in,  and  the  argument  is  pressed  that  was  used  on 
Saturday,  "We  must  show  that  or  we  cannot  defend  the  President."  Well,  if 
you  cannot  defend  the  President  without  another  breach  of  the  law  for  his 
breach  of  the  law,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  his  being  defended.  You  are 
breaking  the  law  to  defend  him,  because  you  are  putting  in  testimony  that  has 
no  relevancy,  no  pertinency,  no  competency  under  the  law.  After  you  have  let 
this  come  in,  senators,  if  you  can  do  so,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  General 
Sherman  whether  he  did  not  come  to  an  •equally  firm  opinion  that  it  was  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  or  for  the  good  of  the  country,  that  Johnson  should  be 
renoved  ?  The  learned  Attorney  General  says  he  came  to  the  opinion  that  this 
complication,  as  he  called  it,  should  be  broken  up.  I  think  most  of  us  came  to 
that  conclusion — but  how?  General  Sherman  might  think  it  was  by  removing 
Mr.  Stanton ;  Greneral  Grant  might  think  it  was  by  removing  Johnson.  The 
House  of  Representatives  have  thought  that  the  complication  could  be  broken 
up  by  the  removal  of  Johnson.  Are  you  going  to  put  in  General  Sherman's 
opinion  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives? 

Again,  will  the  next  question  be  put  to  General  Sherman  whether,  if  he 
thought  it  was  better  to  remove  Stanton  and  put  in  Thomas,  that  would  be  a 
g^>od  change  for  the  good  of  the  service ;  or  shall  we  be  allowed  on  another 
article  to  show  that  General  Sherman  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  plan  to  put 
in  Thomas,  and  so  convict  the  President  of  a  wrong  intent,  because  General 
Sherman  thought  Thomas  was  a  bad  man,  and,  therefore,  the  President  is  guilty 
if  he  put  him  in  ?  Because  General  Sherman  thoaght  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  a 
bad  man,  therefore  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  service  to  put  Stanton  out,  and 
therefore  the  President  is  innocent  in  putting  him  out — that  seems  to  be  the 
proposition.  Can  we  go  into  this  region  of  opinion  ?  I  speak  wholly  without 
reference  to  the  witness.  I  am  now  speaking  wholly  upon  the  general  princi- 
ple of  opinions  of  men.  That  will  send  us  into  another  region  of  inquiry  which 
we  do  not  want  to  go  into.  If  this  testimony  comes  in,  we  shall  then  have  to 
ask  General  Sherman  what  were  your  relations  with  Mr.  Stanton  ?  Have  you 
had  a  quarrel  with  him  ?  Did  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  service 
if  you  could  get  rid  of  your  enemy  ?  Was  not  that  the  thing  ?  Was  there  not 
an  unfortunate  difficulty  between  you  ?  If  you  allow  this  opinion  to  go  in,  you 
cannot  prevent  our  going  into  the  various  considerations  which  would  make 
this  opinion  of  little  value.  It  is  that  kind  of  inquiry  into  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  enter,  and  I  pray  this  Senate  not  to  enter,  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  for  the  integrity  of  the  law.  That  is  the  next  qaestion  we  shall  have  to 
ask — ^what  were  the  grounds  of  your  opinion  7 

A|;aiu,  we  shall  have  to  go  further.    We  shall  have  to  call  as  many  men  on  the 
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otber  side  as  we  can.  If  Genera]  Sherman  is  put  in  here  as  an  expert,  -vre  sfaal 
have  to  call  General  Sheridan  and  General  Thomas — I  mean  George  H.  Thorns 
alwajp — ^and  General  \f  eade,  and  other  men  of  equal  experiencet  to  Bay  -vrhetber 
upon  the  whole  they  did  not  think  it  was  for  the  best  to  keep  Mr.  Stanton  in. 
and  whether  they  communicated  their  opinions  to  the  President  and  to  Mr. 
Stanton.  But  I  think  nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstiute  the  fact  that  this 
cannot  be  evidence.  If  it  is  put  on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  expert  as  an  annj 
officer,  then  we  have  army  officers,  if  not  quite  as  expert,  yet  as  much  experu 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  he  is,  and  the  struggle  will  be  here  on  which  side  woM 
be  the  most  of  them. 

Thera  is  another  purpose  on  which  this  is  put  in.     It  is  said  it  is  pat  in  to 
show  that  the  President  had  not  a  wrong  intent.    There  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  here  about  intent  which,  I  think,  deserves  a  word  of  comment,  as  thongh 
the  intent  has  got  to  be  proved  by  somebody  that  the  President  told  he  had  a 
wrong  intent.     That  seems  to  be  the  proposition  as  put  forward,  that  yon  hmre 
to  bring  some  direct  proof,  some  man  who  heard  the  President  say  he  had  a  bad 
intent,  or  something  equivalent  to  that.     The  question  before  you  is.  did  Mr. 
Johnson  break  the  law  of  the  land  when  he  removed  Mr.  Stanton  I     If  he  did 
break  the  law  of  the  land  when  he  removed  Mr.  Stanton,  what  then  ?     Tbea 
the  law  supplies  the  intent,  and  says  that  no  man  can  do  wrong  intending  right. 
That  illustrates  this  question  in  another  view;  because,  suppose  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  service  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  it  is  best  for  the  good  of  the  8ervi<% 
that  Mr.  Stanton  should  be  put  out,  does  that  justify  the  President  in  breaking 
the  law  of  the  land  to  get  him  out  ?    Does  that  aid  his  intent  ?     Shall  you  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  ?     Can  you  do  that  under  any  state  of  cirenmstancM  ! 
The  question  is  not  whetlier  it  was  best  to  have  Mr.  Stanton  out.     Upon  that 
question  senators  may  be  divided  in  opinion.    There  may  be  many  men,  for 
aught  I  know  or  aught  I  care,  there  may  be  senators  who  think  that  it  would 
be  best  to  have  Stanton  out ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  at  all.     Admit  it ;  the 
question  is,  is  it  best  U)  break  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  chief  executive  office 
in  order  to  get  him  out  ?     Is  it  best  to  strain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  m 
order  to  get  him  out  ?     However  much  he  may  desire  to  do  it,  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  is  a  bad  officer  does  not  give  the  President  a  right  to  do  an  ill^al 
thing  to  get  him  otit.     See  where  you  are  coming,  senators.     It  is  this,  that  it 
is  a  justification  for  the  Presfdent  or  any  other  executive  officer  to  break  the  law 
of  the  land  if  he  can  show  that  he  did  what  he  thought  was  a  good  thing  by 
doing  it. 

I  am  aware  that  the  executive  office,  if  I  go  to  history,  has  been  carried  on  a 
little  upon  tbat  idea.  Let  me  illustrate :  you  senators  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, agreeing  together  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  a  law  that 
no  man  should  hold  office  in  the  southern  States  that  could  not  take  the  oath  of 
loyalty ;  and  I  am  aware  that  the  President  of  the  Un]ted*Stated — ^be  on^t  to 
have  been  impeached  for  it — boldly  put  men  into  office  who  could  not  take  that 
oath  in  the  south,  and  paid  them  their  salaries,  and  justified  it  before  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ground  that  he  thought  he  was  doing 
the  best  for  the  service  to  do  it — a  breach  of  the  law  which,  if  the  House  and 
the  country  had  time  to  follow  him  in  the  innumerable  things  he  has  done, 
would  and  ought  to  have  been  presented  as  ground  for  impeachment.  It  is  one 
of  his  crimes.  And  now  he  comes  here  and  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  says,  "  Well,  [  got  advice  that  such  a  man  w^  not  a  good  officer,  and, 
therefore,  I  broke  the  law  to  put  him  out,  and  tfiat  is  my  excuse."  Is  it  an 
excuse  ? 

But  one  other  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  because  you  have 
heard  it  here  over  and  over  again,  is  this  :  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  not 
had  a  seat  in  that  board,  that  cabinet  council,  since  the  12th  of  Augnat  last 
Whose  fault  was  that  ?    He  attended  every  meeting  up  to  within  a  week  of  the 
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12th  of  AagQfit  He  did  his  duty  tip  to  within  a  week  of  the  12th  of  Augast. 
He  was  notified  that  Bospension  was  coming.  He  was  then  suspended  until  the 
13th  of  January ;  and  inien  he  came  back  into  the  office,  it  was  not  for  the 
President  to  hnmUe  himself,  but  it  was  for  him  to  notify  him  as  the  head  of  a 
department  to  come  and  take  his  seat  if  he  so  desired ;  but  that  notice  never 
came.  It  was  not  for  him  to  thrust  himself  upon  the  President,  but  it  was  for 
him  to  eo  when  he  understood  his  presence  would  be  agreeable. 

But  tnat  is  put  forward  here  as  thous^h  this  goyemment  could  not  go  on  without 
a  cabinet  boani ;  and  tbe  learned  counsel  has  just  told  us  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional board.  Upon  that  I  want  to  take  issue,  once  for  all,  senators ;  it  is  an 
unconstitutional  l)oard.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  Constitution  about  a 
cabinet  or  a  board.  Jeremy  Bentham  said,  years  ago,  that  a  board  was  always  a 
shield,  and  there  has  been  an  attempt  in  some  of  the  later  Presidents  to  get  these 
boards  around  them  to  shield  them  in  their  acts  as  a  board.  The  Constitution  says 
that  the  principal  officers  of  the  departments  may  be  called  upon  in  their  respective 
offices,  in  regard  to  their  duties,  to  give  opinions  in  writing  to  the  President ;  and 
the  earlier  Presidents  called  upon  their  cabinet  officers  for  opinions  in  writing. 
I  have  on  my  table  here  an  opinion  that  Thomas  Jefferson  gave  to  Washington, 
about  his  right  to  appoint  emoassadors,  in  writing.  They  are  not  to  be  a  board, 
not  to  sit  down  and  consult,  nor  to  have  cabinet  counsels.  That  is  an  assumption 
of  executive  power  that  has  grown  up  little  by  little  from  the  cabinets  of  the  Old 
World*'  These  heads  of  departments  were  given  to  the  President  as  aids,  and 
not  as  a  shield,  and  he  now  will  attempt  to  shield  himself,  perhaps,  under  their 
advice  and  under  their  action.  It  is  not  mere  form.  The  opinion  in  writing 
was  required  by  the  Constitution — why  ?  Because  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution well  knew  that  there  were  cabinet  councils,  and  from  the  initials  of  a 
cabinet  council  in  England  came  that  celebrated  word  ''  cabal,''  which  has  been 
the  synonym  of  all  that  was  vile  in  political  combinations  from  that  day  to  this ; 
and  knowing  that,  it  would  seem  almost  with  prescience  that  they  required 
not  that  there  should  be  verbal  communications  semi-weekly  by  which  things 
might  be  arranged  and  by  which  a  secret  conclave  might  be  held,  but  that 
there  should  be  whatt  That  there  should  be  written  opinions  asked  and 
given,  so  that  they  might  be  known  of  all  men ;  so  that  the  President  could 
not  say,  **  Why,  I  got  this  advice  from  my  cabinet  counsellor,''  unless  he 
showed  it  in  writing,  and  so  that  the  cabinet  counsellor  should  not  say 
that  he  failed  to  give  this  advice,  because  the  President  might  show  it  in  ' 
writing.  Think  of  this  cabinet  and  what  it  has  got  to  be !  Picture  to  your- 
selves, senators.  President  Johnson  and  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  cabinet  consultation 
to  shield  the  President!  If  Lorenso  Thomas  was  rightly  appointed,  then  of 
course  he  can  go  into  cabinet  consultation.  If  they  have  a  right  to  put  in  con- 
sultation one  cabinet  officer  they  have  a  right  to  put  in  another.  If  they  have 
aright  to  put  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not 
by  the  law  a  cabinet  officer  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  said  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment is — if  they  have  a  right  to  put  in  the  opinion  of  one  head  of  a  department 
they  have  a  right  to  put  in  another ;  if  a  permanent,  then  a  temporary  cabinet 
officer ;  if  a  temporary  head  of  a  department,  then  an  ad  interim  one.  I  find 
no  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  this ;  nothing  showing  that 
the  War  Department  could  not  go  on.  Let  them  show  that  the  President  has 
ever  done  according  to  the  Constitution,  asked  Mr.  Stanton  any  opinion  in 
writing  as  to  the  duties  of  his  department,  or  that  he  has  ever  sent  an  order  to 
him  which  he  disobeyed  ;  and  that  will  be  pertinent ;  that  will  show  a  reason ; 
but  I  pray  the  Senate  not  to  let  us  go  into  the  region  of  opmion 

I  have  taken  this  much  time,  senators,  because  I  think  we  save  time  by  taking 
it,  if  we  come  to  the  right  decision  to-day  to  keep  out  this  range  of  opinion. 
This  case  is  to  be  tried  by  your  opinion ;  not  upon  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
Stanton  is  a  good  or  a  bad  officer,  but  upon  the  opinion  that,  whether  good  or 
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bad*  the  Presideiit  broke  the  law  in  removiog  hinif  and  must  take  tke 

^ueDces  of  that  breach  of  the  law.     It  is  said  that  he  broke  It  in  order  to  gfs   | 
into  court.     I  agree  that  if  his  counsel  are  correct  he  ia  in  court,  and  in  a  cook 
where  he  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  having  the  law  settled  forever. 

Mr.  EvARTS  rose. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Before  the  counsel  proceeds  I  beg  to  submit  a  qae^tioii»  whie^ 
I  send  to  the  desk  in  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  propounded  bj  the  aeaator  fkoBi  New 
York  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Question.  Bo  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  offer  at  this  point  to  show  by  tiie  witacas  tkit 
he  advised  the  President  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  Preaideutr  or 
merely  that  he  advised  the  President  to  nominate  for  the  action  of  the  Senate  some  pozsoa 
other  than  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do  not  propose  either.  We  propose  simply  to  show  that  ht 
gave  his  opinion  that  for  the  good  of  the  service  somebody  else  ought  to  be  thoe, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Without  regard  to  the  mode  % 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do  not  propose  to  show  that  he  advised  him  about  the 
mode  of  removal ;  but  we  propose  to  show  this  opiuion  communieated  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  do.  not  propoae,  upon*  this 
question  of  evidence,  to  diseuss  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  Preaideiit  of 
the  United  States  to  his  cabinet,  nor  to  anticipate  in  the  least  the  eonaideratioB 
of  the  merits  of  this  case,  as  they  shall  finally  be  the  subject  of  diaciMfiaoD. 
If  the  accusations  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  he  b 
on  trial  here,  and  judgment  upon  which  must  result  in  hia  deposition  from  his 
great  office  and  a  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  choose  kia  sue* 
cesser,  turn  wholly  upon  the  mere  queation  of  whether  the  President  haa  been 
guilty  of  a  formal  violation  of  a  statute  law>  which  might  subject  him  to  a  eiz 
cents'  fine  or  a  ten  days'  imprisonment,  if  he  were  indicted  for  it— if  that  is  the 
measure  and  the  strength  (as,  when  it  comes  to  question  of  evidence,  is 
stantly  urged  upon  you)  of  this  accusation,  I  think  that  the  hon<Mrable 
who  so  eloquently  and  warmly  pressed  upon  you  the  consideration  that 
Hastings's  trial  was  nothing  to  this,  was  a  little  out  of  place.  If  they  will 
make  it  just  as  it  would  be  if  the  President  had  been  indicted  under  the  civil- 
tenure  act,  when  he  could  have  been  found  guilty  or  innocent  under  die  cir- 
cumstances of  the  act,  and  then  the  punishment  could  have  been  made  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances  of  its  actual  formal  technical  infraction,  wo  oould 
understand  that  trial ;  and  that  is  open  to  the  House  of  Repreaentativns  or  to 
any  informer  at  any  time.  On  the  contrary,  through  hours  and  pages  of  do- 
quence,  the  mere  act  and  fact  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  made  the  cir- 
cumstance or  carpus  delicti  upon  which,  in  respect  to  its  motives,  its  pupgsei* 
its  tendencies,  its  results,  the  '*  high  crime,"  in  the  constitutibnal  sense  of  that 
term»  which  would  call  for  a  removal  from  office  of  the  Chief  Magiatrate  by 
reason  of  some  grave  public  interest  being  injured,  is  made  the  topic  of  aign* 
ment  and  of  proof. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Gonenl 
Sherman  is  not  called  here  as  an  expert  to  give  an  opinion  whether  Mr.  Stanton 
is  a  good  Secretary  of  War  or  not.  He  is  not  called  here  as  an  expert  to  assist 
your  judgment  in  determining  whether  or  no  it  was  for  the  public  interest  that 
Mr.  Stanton  should  be  removed,  in  the  sense  of  determining  whether  this  lonn 
of  removal  was  legal  or  not.  He  is  introduced  here  as  the  second  in  command 
over  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  to  show  an  opinion  on  his  part,  a  as 
military  man  and  in  that  position,  that  the  military  service  required  for  its 
proper  conduct  that  a  Secretary  should  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Stanton  whose 
relations  to  that  service  and  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  not  aoch  aa  those 
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of  Mr.  Stanton  were,  that  that  opinion  was  communicated  to  the  President. 
We  shall  enlarge  the  area  by  showing  that  it  was  shared  in  by  other  competent 
military  authority.  « 

And,  now,  if  a  President  of  the  United  States,  when  brought  under  tnal 
before  a  court  of  impeachment  upon  impeachment,  is  not  at  liberty  iu  his  defence 
to  show  thai  the  acts  which  are  brought  in  question  as  against  the  public 
interest  and  with  bad  motives,  and  to  obstruct  laws,  and  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  acts  wantonly  done,  recUessly  done,  violently  done,  were  proper  and 
aecessaiy  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  competent  to  think,  most  competent 
to  advise,  most  responsible  to  the  country  in  every  sense  for  their  opinions  and 
their  advice,  what  can  he  show  }  Is  it  not  proper  for  him  to  prove  that,  fur- 
dished  with  those  opinions  and  supported  by  those  opinions,  ^wiiether,  in  fact, 
which  is  yet  to  be  determined,  he  adopted  a  mode  that  was  unjustifiable  or  not; 
md  whether  you  shall  adjudge  the  mode  to  be  criminal  bi^  not,  is  not  now 
Important,)  he  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motives  and  the  objects  which 
[le  had  in  view  were  of  the  public  service,  and  for  the  public  service,  and  based 
upon  the  intelligent  and  responsible  opinion  and  advice  of  those  in  whom  the 
service  and  the  community  generally  had,  and  upon  the  best  foundations,  the 
most  abiding  confidence. 

Now,  senators,  reflect ;  you  are  taking  part  in  a  solemn  transaction  which  is 
to  effect,  in  your  un&vorable  judgment,  a  removal  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  nation  for  some  q^ence  that  he  has  committed  against  the  public  welfare 
with  bad  motives  and  for  an  improper  purpose ;  and  we  offer  to  show  you  that 
ipon  consultations  and  deliberations  and  advice  from  those  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  matters  of  personal  controversy  and  any  matters  of  political  contro- 
versy, and  occupying  solely  the  position  of  duty  and  responsibility  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  country,  he  acted  and  desired  to  accomplish  this  change. 
We  cannot  prove  everything  in  a  breath;  nor  is  it  a  criticism  on  testimony 
iostly  to  exclude  it,  that  it  does  not  in  itself  prove  all ;  but  if  it  shall  be  followed, 
18  it  will  be,  by  evidence  of  equal  authority  and  weight  and  by  efforts  of  the 
President,  or  authority  to  make  efforts  given  by  the  President  to  secure  a 
change  in  the  control  of  this  office  which  the  military  service  of  the  country 
:has  demanded,  we  shall  have  shown  you  by  an  absolute  negative  that  this 
nteotion,  this  motive,  this  public  injury,  so  veJiemently,  so  profusely  imputed 
n  the  course  of  the  .arguments,  so  definitely  charged  in  the  articles,  had  no 
bfindatioQ  whatever. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senatoro,  after  the  very  pertinent 
luestion  that  was  propounded  by  one  of  the  senators  to  the  counsel  for  the  Pres- 
dent  had  been  put,  nothing  more  would  have  been  said  by  the  managers  but 
or  the  argument  that  has  since  been  interposed.  The  suggestion  made  by  the 
lonorable  senator  shows  the  utter  incompetency  and  absurdity  of  the  proposi- 
ion  that  is  presented  here  now :  that  was  whether  you  proposed  to  ask  of  the 
vitness  that  he  fonned  ^e  opinion  and  expressed  it  to  the  Executive  that  he 
»aght  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  mode  and  manner  that  he  did 
emove  him  or  attempt  to  remove  him.  Is  there  any  one  here  bold  enough  to 
ay  that  if  he  had  formed  the  opinion  against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding  and 
tad  Bo  expressed  himself  to  the  President  it  would  be  competent  for  us  tointro- 
Lnce  aoy  such  matter  here  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  to  prove  intent  or  to 
rrove  anything  else  against  the  President  i 

Bat,  apart  from  that,  the  reason  chiefly  why  I  rose  to  reply  to  the  utterances 
if  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  is  this  :  He  intimates  here  the 
txtraordinary  opinion  for  himself  that  the  trial  in  a  court  of  justice  of  a  beggar 
jrrested  in  your  streets  for  a  crime  punishable  with  six  cents  of  fine  or,  perchance, 
ive  hoars'  imprisonment,  is  subject  to  a  very  different  rale  of  evidence  and  of 
.dministrative  justice  from  that  which  prevails  and  applies  when  you  come  to 
prosecute  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.    The  American  people  will  enter- 
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tain  no  opinions  of  that  Bort ;  nor  will  their  senators.  We  have  tbe  same  r& 
of  justice  and  the  same  rule  of  evidence  for  the  trial  of  the  President  of  ib 
United  States  and  for  the  trial  of  the  most  defenceless  and  the  weakest  of  i 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  E VARTS.  Will  the  honorable  manager  allow  me  to  say  that  the  only  3!& 
tration  I  used  was  of  an  indictment  against  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Usir. 
on  trial  before  a  police  court  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  supposed  myself  that  when  the  gentleman  ibs^ 
use  of  the  remark  he  intended  certainly  to  have  the  Senate  understand  tk 
there  was  a  different  rule  of  evidence  and  of  administrative  justice  in  theproee 
cation  of  an  indictment  in  a  court  where  the  penalty  might  be  six  cents  hs. 
that  which  applii'd  in  the  prosecution  of  the  President  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  When  the  issues  are  different  the  evidence  will  be  different  I' 
does  not  depend  on  the  dignity  of  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  the  gentleman  m 
escape  from  the  position  which  he  has  assumed  here  before  the  Senate  by  mak- 
ing the  remark  that  he  supposed  the  President  to  be  prosecuted.  It  is  a  tsj 
grave  question  in  this  country  whether  the  President  can  be  prosecnted  m  tk 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  an  indictable  offence  before  he  is  impeached.  I: 
has  been  incorporated  in  your  Constitution  that  after  he  has  been  impetck^ 
and  removed  he  may  be  indicted  and  prosecnted  for  the  crime.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, stop  to  argue  that  question  now.  I  do  not  care  who  is  prosecuted  np 
an  indictment,  whether  the  President  or  a  beggar,  the  same  rule  of  evideKc 
applies  to  each.  I  do  not  care  who  is  impeached,  whether  it  be  tbe  Preeida^ 
of  the  United  States  or  the  lowest  civil  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Unita! 
States  before  the  Senate,  the  same  rule  of  evidence  obtains,  and  tbe  commac- 
law  maxim  applies  that  where  an  offence  is  charged  which  is  unlawful  in  itseK 
and  it  is  proved  to  have  been  committed,  (as  idleged  in  every  one  of  these 
articles,  and  established,  I  say,  by  the  proof  as  to  idl  of  them,)  tbe  law  itaeH 
declares  that  the  intent  was  criminal,  and  it  is  for  the  accused  to  show  joatifiea- 
tion.  That  is  the  language  of  the  books.  I  so  read  it  in  the  volume  Ijia^ 
before  me,  the  third  of  Greenleaf. 

I  do  not  stop  to  delay  the  Senate  by  reading  the  words  further  than  I  bt^^ 
recited  them,  that  where  the  act  is  unlawful  the  intent  is  established  bj  tii^ 
proof  of  the  fact  that  he  did  commit  the  unlawful  act.  As  I  intimated  bdbie, 
that  being  the  rule  of  evidence  as  to  the  intent,  which  was  very  adroitly  sug- 
gested as  the  reason  for  askine  this  extraordinary  question,  this  kind  of  teeti* 
mony  could  be  of  no  avail  unless,  indeed,  we  were  to  have  tbe  opinion  of  ik 
Lieutenant  General  as  to  the  legality  of  the  act. 

I  remarked  before — and  upon  that  remark  I  staiid — ^that  the  question  of  ^ 
legality  of  the  President's  c.onduct  is  not  to  be  settled  by  the  opinions  of  SQJ 
witness  called  at  this  bar ;  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  judgment  of  this  Seoate; 
and  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  tribunal  on  the  earth,  for  it  is  so  written  in  your  Constitution.  Intent! 
are  not  to  be  proved  in  any  conceivable  form  or  shape  by  the  opinions  of  Vij 
number  of  witnesses  about  the  legality  of  an  act.  The  law  and  the  jn^  ^ 
the  law  will  determine  whether  the  act  was  unlawful ;  and  opinions,  tbongij 
ever  so  often  formed  and  expressed  by  a  third  person,  cannot  make  an  unlawfoi 
act  a  legal  or  a  lawful  act,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  intention  whidi  tbe  ii* 
says  necessarily  follows  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act. 

Well,  say  the  gentlemen  again,  the  President  was  taking  the  advice  of  hon- 
ored  and  honorable  gentlemen  in  the  public  service.  The  Constitution,  as  tbe 
Senate  well  know,  indicates  who  shall  be  the  President's  advisers  in  bb^  * 
case  as  this  of  the  removal  of  the  head  of  a  department.  That  CopstitaHoB 
expressly  declares  that  he  may  appoint,  and  thereby  necessarily  remove,  tbe 
present  incumbent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.   Tb« 
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smire-of-office  act,  followiog  the  ConstitatiiHi,  provided  further  that  he  may,  for 
efficient  reasons  to  him  appearing,  saspend  the  incnmbent  and  take  the  advice 
f  .the  Senate,  laying  the  facts  before  the  Senate,  with  the  evidence  npon  which 
e  acted,  whether  the  subpension  should  be  made  absolute.  The  President  did 
Lice  the  advice  of  the  Senate ;  he  did  suspend  this  officer  whose  removal  he 
ndertakes  to  prove  now  by  individual  opinions  the  public  service  requires.  He 
f?nt  notice  of  that  suspension  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  as  his  constitutional 
d  viser,  acted  upon  it.  They  gave  him  notice  that  f^ey  advised  him  not  to 
t  tempt  any  further  interference  with  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 
^liey  gave  him  notice  that  under  the  law  he  could  not  go  a  step  further.  He 
aerefore  falls  back  upon  his  assumed  righti  and  undertakes  to  defy  the  Gonsti- 
xtion,  to  defy  the  tenure-of-office  act,  to  defy  the  Senate,  and  to  remove  the 
secretary  of  War,  and  to  appoint  another  in  his  place  without  the  advice  and 
oBsent  of  anybody  except  such  as  he  chose  to  call  into  his  councils;  and  now 
e  undertakes  to  justify  by  having  them  swear  to  their  opinions.  We  protest 
gainst  it  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution ;  we  protest  against  it  in  the  name  of 
be  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution ;  and  we  protest  against  it  in 
he  name  of  that  great  people  whom  we  this  day  represent,  and  whose  rights 
ave  been  outrageouslj  betrayed,  and  are  now  being  audaciously  defied  before 
his  tribunal. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Quetltoii.  After  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  office,  did  ynn  form  an  opinion  wbether 
he  i^ood  of  the  service  required  a  Secretary  of  War  other  than  Mr.  Stanton  ;  and  if  so,  did 
ou  communicate  that  opinion  to  the  President  7 

The  Chib^  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 

>lr.  CoNNRSS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered  ;,  and  bein 
Aken,  resulted — yeas  15,  nays  35 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Dizon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Orimes,  Hendricks, 
Johnson,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Trumbu11,yan  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 15. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinff,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
]>avi8,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Feny,  Fessenden,  Frelinfi^huysen,  fiarlan,  HeDderson,  Howard, 
riowe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
«^e^' Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 35. 

ZSTOT  VOTIKG— Messrs.  Saulsbory,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  Wade~4. 

So  the  question  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible. 
Hr.  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  a  question. 
The  Ghikf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

X>id  you  at  any  time,  and  when,  hefore  the  President  gave  the  orjder  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  advise  the  President  to  appoint  some  other  person  in  the  place 
>f  Mr.  Stanton? 

Mr.  Manage]:  Butlbr.  To  that  we  have  the  honor  to  object  as  being  leading 
in  form,  and  not  only  in  form  bad,  but  being  covered  by  the  vote  just  taken. 

Hr.  EvARTS.  I  Buggestf  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  the  objection  of  a  question 
3eing  leading  in  form  cannot  be  made  when  it  is  put  by  a  member  of  the  court. 
L  have  never  understood  that  such  an  objection  could  be  made.  It  imputes  to 
;he  court  the  idea  of  putting  words  into  the  witness's  mouth  to  lead  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  suggest  whether  the  managers  or  the  coun- 
)el  for  the  defence  can  interpose -any  objection  to  a  question  made  by  a  member 
yf  the  court  ? 

The  Chiuf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  any  objection  to  the  put- 
tog  of  a  question  by  a  member  of  the  court  must  come  from  the  court  itself. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Whenever  that  qaeeUon  arises,  the  mmtagerB  wmv 

be  heard  upon  it 

Mr.  Drakk.  I  object  to  the  patting  of  the  question. 

The  Chikf  Justigb.  The  only  mode  in  which  an  objection  to  tbequestioaiE 
be  decided  properly  is  to  rule  the  question  admissible  or  inadmissible,  aad  thA 
for  the  Senate.  The  question  of  the  senator  from  Maryland  has  been  proposir 
unquestionably  in  good  faith,  and  it  addresses  itself  to  the  witness  ia  the  ^ 
instance,  and  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be  answered  r 
the  witness  or  not.  Senators,  th,e  question  is,  whether  the  question  propoan^: 
by  the  senator  from  Maryland  is  admissible  ? 

Mr.  HowB.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the  question  read  again.  . 
did  not  understand  it. 

The  Chi BP  Justice.  The  Secretaiy  will  read  the  question  propounded  toib 
witness  by  the  senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Qaestion.  Did  you  at  any  time,  and  when,  before  the  President  gave  tbe  order  fur  d. 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  advise  the  President  to  appoint  wmme  acy 
person  than  Mr.  Stanton  7 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  18,  i^y 
32 — as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessen-^i- 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Bk: 
Tniuibull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 18. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbetl,  Crkeb 
Davis,  Drake,  Ferry,  Frelinghnysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  MorriJl  of  M&I:r 
Morrili  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomcroy,  Rar-i^c- 
Sberman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yat08>-3:^. 

Not  voting. — Messrs.  Saalsbnry,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  General  Sherman. 

Mr.  Manager  Binqham.  We  have  nothing  to  ask  of  General  Sherman. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  desires  to  ask  whether  the  coqh^ 
for  the  President  will  require  General  Sherman  again  at  all  ? 

To  this  question  no  response  was  made ;  but  Mr.  Stan&ery  and  Mr.  Mana^f 
Butler  each  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  CoLB,  (at  two  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes  p.  m.)  I  move  that  the  Seoa:^ 
take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  biH 
past  two  o^ciock,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

The  Chikf  Justicb.  Gentlemen  counsel  for  the  President,  please  prorefc 
with  your  evidence. 

B.  J.  Mkigs  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Wbut  office  do  you  hold  f 

A.  I  am  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Q.  Were  you  clerk  oC  that  court  in  February  last  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  with  you  the  affidavit  and  warrant  under  which  Lorenzo 
Thomas  was  arrested  ? 

A.  I  have.     (Producing  some  papers.) 

Q    Are  these  the  original  papers  1 

A.  The  original  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  affix  the  seal  of  the  court  to  the  warrant  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.-  On  what  day  f 
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A    On  the  33d  of  February  last. 

Q.  At  what  hoar  of  the  daj  1 

A.  It  was  between  two  and  three  o*clock  in  the  morning  of  that  daj. 

Q.  At  what  place  ? 

A.  At  the  clerk's  office,  where  the  seal  is. 

Q.  Did  yon  sit  np  in  that  office  all  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  that  warrant  to  you  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  who  brought  it;  he  said  he  was  a  member 

Congress,  Mr.  Pile,  of  Missouri. 

Q.  He  announced  himself  as  Mr.  Pile,  of  Missoari  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  tlien  brought  that  warrant  to  jou  at  your  house  at  that  hour  in  the 

drning  ?  * 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  then  to  the  clerk's  office  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  clerk's  office  and  affixed  the  seal  and  attested  it. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  deliver  the  warrant? 

A.  To  Mr.  Pile,  if  that  was  the  gentleman.  I  did  not  know  him,  and  do  not 
sow  him  now. 

Q.  The  marshal  was  not  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  May  I  ask  to  what  article  this  applies  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  What  article  !  It  does  not  apply  to  any  article.  It  applies 
Bry  conclusively  to  some  of  your  proof,  and  it  applies  very  much  to  our  answer, 
)  you  will  find  when  we  are  a  little  further  along  in  the  case.  (To  the  wit- 
ess.)     Have  you  the  warrant  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  the  affidavit  npon  which  the  warrant  was  founded,  or  did  you 
et  that  afterward  1 

A.  I  believe  all  the  papers  he  gave  me.    I  think  so ;  but  am  not  sure  of  it. 

cannot  recollect. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  propose  to  read  these  papers,  gentlemen,  (handing  the 
rarrant  and  affidavit  to  the  managers.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (having  examined  the  papers.)  I  understand,  Mr.  Pres- 
lent,  that  the  counsel  for  the  President  offer  the  affidavit  and  warrant  in  evi- 
ence.  Before  coming  Ur  them  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the 
ritness.     I  suppose  that  is  our  right. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  About  the  papers,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  About  the  thing  you  have  been  examining  in  regard  to. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  all  we  have  been  examining  about. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  to  examine  about  the  proof  yon  have 
Iready  put  in. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  are  through  with  the  Witness  as  soon  as  we  get  the 
tapers.     You  qan  lake  him  now  and  cross-examine  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Yon  say  you  affixed  the  seal  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  22d 
)f  February! 

A.  Between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  to  get  up  and  go  to  the  office  to  do  that  1 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  cases  where  great  crimes  have  been  committed,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  further  progress  of  crime,  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do  that,  I 
wppose  ?  I 
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A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  that  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  eric 
I  have  done  the  same  thing  in  habeas  carpus  case^,  and  in  one  replevin  ctH* 
remember. 

Q.  Where  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  you  do  these  things  when  cal* 
upon? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  you  to  do  it  in  such  cases  ? 

A.  It  cannot  be  baid  to  be  unusual.     I  would  do  it  at  any  time. 

By  Mr.  Stanbkry: 

Q.  Have  you  often  been  called  upon  in  the  course  of  your  experience  l 
night  ? 

A.  Only  three  times,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  became  of  thfs  extreme  case  ?  What  was  done  w::': 
this  criminal  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present  at  the  examination. 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (to  the  managers.)  Are  you  through  with  the  papers  ! 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  through  with  the  papers. 

Mr.  Stanbrby.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  the  honor  to  obiect,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Tar- 
rant and  affidavit  of  Mr.  Stanton  being  received  as  evidence  in  this  cause.  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Stanton  can  make  testimony  against  the  President  by  any  &£ 
davit  that  he  can  put  in,  or  for  him  by  any  proceedings  between  him  and  L- 
renzo  Thomas.  I  do  not  think  the  warrant  is  relevant  to  this  casein  any  forr. 
The  fact  that  Thomas  was  arrested  has  gone  in,  and  that  is  all.  To  put  in  th- 
affidavit  upon  which  he  was  arrested  certainly  is  putting  in  res  infer  alios,  I: 
is  not  a  proceeding  between  Thomas  and  the  President ;  but  this  is  betwets 
Thomas  and  Stanton,  and  in  no  view  is  it  either  pertinent  or  relevant  to  tiir< 
case  or  competent  in  any  form,  so  far  as  I  am  instructed. 

Mr.  £varts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  ftrrest  of  G-eneral  Thom:!i 
was  brought  into  testimony  by  the  managers  and  they  argued,  I  believe,  in  iha 
opening,  before  they  had  proved  it,  that  that  was  what  prevented  Gecer^ 
Thomas  from  using  force  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Office.  We  now  pr  - 
pose  to  show  what  that  arrest  was  in  form  and  substance  by  the  authentic  docc- 
ments  of  it,  which  are  the  warrant  and  the  affidavit  0!i  which  it  was  basaf. 
The  affidavit,  of  course,  does  not  prove  the  facts  stated  in  it;  but  the  proof  •?{' 
the  affidavit  shows  the  fact  upon  which,  as  a  judicial  foundation,  the  warrsLt 
proceeded.  We  then  propose  to  follow  the  opening  thus  laid;  of  thift  procet^io^. 
by  showing  how  it  took  place  and  how  efforts  were  made  on  behalf  of  Genen! 
Thomas  by  habeas  corpus  to  raise  the  question  for  the  determioation  of  X^i 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  this  act. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  if  this  affidavit  g^v.^ 
in  at  all,  it  is  then  evidence  of  all  that  it  states,  if  the  gentlemen  have  a  rigbc  to 
put  it  in. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  said  otherwise;  but  you  can  have  your  own  conclusion.  We 
do  not  admit  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  That  is  my  conclusion,  and  that  was  what  we  should 
claim ;  and  1  think  nothing  more  clearly  shows  that  it  cannot  be  evidence  than 
that  fact.  This  was  not  an  attempt  of  the  President  to  get  this  matter  befor 
the  court ;  it  was  an  attempt  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  protect  himself  from  violence 
which  had  been  threatened  in  two  instances  before.  This  was  late  at  night. 
Utt.  Stanton,  we  can  easily  judge  from  the  evidence,  was  informed  that  night  of 
the  threats  made  to  Burleigh,  the  threats  made  to  Wilkeiou,  and  the  thmt? 
made  at  Willards'  Hotel,  and  being  informed  of  them  he  did  not  know  at  wbut 
hour  this  man  might  bring  his  masque^aders  upon  him,  and  thereupon  he  took 
care  to  protect  himself  at  the  earliest  possible  hour. 
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Bat  how  that  can  relieve  the  President  from  crime,  how  that  shows  that  he 
d  or  did  not  commit  the  act  complained  of,  because  Sjanton  arrested  Thomas 
Thomas  arrested  Stanton,  is  more  than  I  can  conceive.  Suppose  Stanton 
id  not  arrested  Thomas,  would  it  show  that  the  President  is  not  guilty  here  ? 
ippose  he  did  arrest  him,  does  it^how  that  he  is  guilty  here  ?  Is  it  not  merely, 
the  language  of  the  law,  well  known  to  every  lawyer  in  the  Senate,  res  inter 
ios  acta^  things  done  between  other  parties  than  the  parties  to  this  record  ? 
^e  only  adverted  to  the  arrest  in  putting  in  Thomas's  declaration  to  show  what 
Feet  it  had  on  his  mind.     ' 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  has  already  been  put  in  proof  by  Oeneral  Thomas  that  before 
I  went  to  the  court  upon  this  arrest  he  saw  the  President  and  told  him  of  his 
rest,  and  the  President  immediately  replied  "  that  is  as  it  should  be ;"  or, 
hat  is  as  we  wish  it  to  be,  the  question  in  the  court."  Now,  I  propose  to 
ow  that  this  is  the  question  that  was  in  the  courts,  to  wit :  the  question  of  the 
iminality  of  a  person  accused  under  this  civil-tenure  bill.  And  I  then  propose 
sustain  the  answer  of  the  President,  and  also  the  sincerity  and  substance  of 
is  his  statement  already  in  evidence,  by  showing  that  this  proceeding,  having 
en  commenced  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Stanton  against  General  Thomas,  was  imme- 
itely  taken  hold  of  as  the  speediest  and  most  rapid  mode,  through  a  habeas 
yus,  in  which  the  President  or  the  Attorney  General,  or  General  Thomas  acting 
that  behalf,  would  be  the  actor,  in  order  to  bring  at  once  before  this  court, 
I  supreme  court  of  the  District,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  his  arrest  and 
ifinement  under  an  act  claimed  to  be  unconstitutional,  with  an  immediate 
portunity  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  then  in  session, 
m  which  at  once  there  could  nave  been  obtained  a  determination  of  the  point. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  whenever  that  is  proposed  to  be  shawn  I  pro- 
se to  show  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  discharged  on  the  motion  of  his  own  couu- 
from  arrest  by  the  judge. 

Mr.  KvARTS.  Very  well ;  that  is  afterward ;  we  will  see  about  that;  we  will 
)ve  our  case ;  you  can  prove  yours. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Admit  this,  and  the  Senate  will  be  travelling  into  the 
nation  of  the  various  facts  taking  place  in  another  court ;  and  1  have  not  yet 
ixd  any  of  the  learned  counsel  say  that  this  did  not  come  within  the  rule  of 
int^r  alios  acta — things  done  between  others  than  parties  to  the  record. 
!klr.  !EvART$.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

Ilr.  Manager  Butler.  That  may  be  a  very  good  answer ;  but,  whether  it  is 
;e8&ary  or  not,  is  it  not  so  ?  Is  there  a  lawyer  any  where  who  does  not  under- 
nd  that,  and  who  does  not  know  that  the  proceedings  between  two  other  per- 
5,  after  a  crime  is  committed,  never  yet  were  offered  in  evidence  to  show  that 
rime  was  not  committed? 

't  is  said  that  the  President  was  glad  to  get  this  matter  before  a  court.  Did 
see  that  affidavit  ?  No.  Did  he  know  what  was  in  it  ?  No.  All  he  knew 
3  that  his  man  was  carried  into  court  on  some  process  which  the  man  himself^ 
L»ma8,  did  not  even  know  what  it  was.  He  was  simply  arrested.  Mr.  Thomas 
iself  did  not  see  the  affidavit  at  that  time,  did  not  know  anything  of  the 
:ter  except  that  he  was  taken  by  the  marshal^  He  had  never  seen  the  paper 
the  evidence  here ;  he  did  not  even  know  for  what  he  was  arrested.  AH  he 
!  w*  ^vi^as  that  he  was  arrested  for  something  or  other ;  whether  it  was  for  being 
lie  masquerade  ball  the  night  before,  masked,  or  what  it  was  he  could  not 
;  lie  does  not  pretend  to  have  told  here  in  evidence ;  but  when  he  said  to 
Preaident,  "  they  have  arrested  me  " — for  which  of  his  virtues  or  for  which 
lis  erimes  nobody  knew — he  did  not,  he  does  not  say  that  he  ever  saw  any 
er  in  any  form ;  but  he  simply  Went  to  the  President  and  told  him  *'  I  am 
>8ted.''  And  what,  then,  did  the  President  say  %  *'  That  is  where  I  want 
to  l>c,  in  court.''  I  should  have  thought  he  wanted  him  anywhere  else 
»pt  in  the  War  Office ;  and  that  is. all  the  testunony  shows  so  far. 
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Now,  they  propose  to  put  in  Mr.  StaDton'e  affidarit.  It  is  exceedingly  gesi 
reading,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  sets  forth  the  case  with  great  lambe^- 
ness.  It  shows  the  terror  and  alarm  of  the  good  citiaens  of  the  I>i9trict  c 
Columbia  when  at  night  men  who  are'  known  to  be  men  of  constancy  and  sic^ 
fastness,  men  representing  important  districts  im  Congress,  felt  it  was  their  da^ 
to  call  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  District  to  int^pos, 
felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  call  up  the  venerable  derk  of  that  court  in  \k 
dead  of  night  to  get  a  warrant,  and  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  ims^ 
diate  means  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  crime.  It  shows  the  tetnr 
and  alarm  which  the  unauthorieed,  illegal,  and  criminal  acts  of  this  responded 
had  thrown  this  city  into  at  that  hour.  Undoubtedly  all  that  is  in  the  a&dari:: 
undoubtedly  all  that  can  be  shown  ;  and  then,  thank  Grod,  we  have  before  ^ 
Senate  and  the  people  of  America  this  appeal  to  the  laws  by  Mr.  StanKa. 
which  this  criminal  respondent  never  undertook,  either  before  oreiDce,  althooi:! 
furnished  with  all  the  panoply  of  legal  attack  and  defence  in  the  Attomej 
General.  He  never  brought  his  qtto  toarranto  ;  he  never  brought  any  pxocoe'; 
he  never  took  any  step  of  himself,  nor  had  he  for  a  year. 

All  that  will  appear  doubtless,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  in,  providri 
it  did  not  open  us  into  regions  of  unexplored  and  uncertain,  dififiise  and  is- 
proper  evidence,  opening  entirely  new  issues.  If  you  .are  ready  to  go  into  it  1 
am ;  but  I  sa}'  it  does  not  belong  to  this  case.  I  think  we  can  make  quite  u 
much  out  of  it  as  they  can,  but  it  is  no  portion  of  this  case.  It  is  not  the  ae: 
of  the  President;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  President;  the  President  neT?r 
saw  these  papers  upon  any  evidence  here ;  and  what  Mr.  Thomas  did,  and 
what  Mr.  Stanton  did,  they  themselves  must  stand  by. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  believe  our  hour  has  not  expired,  and  I  wish  upon  this 
matter  to  address,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  a  few  words  to  the  Senate. 

Senators,  there  are  two  grounds  upon  which  we  ask  the  admission  of  this  \f^ 
timony.  First  of  all,  there  are  already  in  evidence  the  declarations  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  made  this  removal  to  bring  the  question  of  that  law  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  courts.  That  is  already  in  evidence,  and  as  to  that  the  maBt> 
gers  say  it  is  all  pretense,  all  a  subterfuge.. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Where  in  evidence! 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Among  other  things  in  a  place  that  I  need  not  refer  to  nov, 
the  s'^ech  of  the  honorable  manager  who  opened  the  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  you  will  take  my  speech  as  evidence  I  am  verj 
glad.    That  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Stan  BE RV.  Not,  except  as  a  last  resort,  for  anything.  The  gentleman 
has  repeated  that  this  is  all  pretense  of  asking  to  get  into  the  courts,  that  it  iss 
subterfuge,  an  afterthought,  a  mere  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  President  t« 
avoid  the  consequences  of  an  act  done  with  another  intention  than  that.  Again, 
what  sort  of  a  case  have  the  managers  attempted  to  make  against  the  Presideot 
upon  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  War  Office  by  Thomas ! 
They  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  intentions  of  the  President  were  not  to  get 
it  by  law  but  to  get  it  by  intimidation,  threats,  and  force ;  they  have  gone  into 
this  themselves  to  show  the  latent  of  the  President,  and  how  ?  They  hx^ 
given  the  declarations  of  Thomas  as  to  his  purpose  of  using  threats,  intimida- 
tion, or  force,  and  claim  that  those  declarations  bind  the  President,  and  you, 
senators,  have  admitted  them  against  the  President.  The  mere  declarations  of 
Thomas  as  to  his  intention  to  enter  the  office  by  force  and  intimidation  are  to  be 
considered  the  declarations  of  the  President,  and  as  evidence  of  his  intent.  Oh ! 
say  the  gentlemen,  that  thing  was  stopped  by  this  prosecution ;  the  prompt 
arrest  of  General  Thomas  next  morning  was  the  only  thing  that  defeated  th« 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  President  and  in  the 
mind  of  General  Thomas. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  did  not  say  so.    Thomas  said  so. 
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Mr.  Stanbbry.  Thomas  said  'so !  The  Senate  will  bear  me  witness  who 
;a)d  BO,  who  called  that  a  subt^rftige,  and  who  called  that  a  pretence !  We 
iHsh  to  show  what  was  this  proceeding  got  np  at  midnight,  as  the  learned 
nanager  sajs,  in  view  of  a  great  crime  just  committed  or  about  to  be  commit- 
ed ;  got  up  under  the  most  pressing  necessity,  with  a  judge,  as  we  will  show, 
iimmoned  from  his  bed  at  an  early  hour  that  winter  moniing,  the  22d  of  Feb- 
uary,  at  2  o'clock — ^a  judge  brought  from  the  bench,  such  was  the  urgent 
;nd  pressing  necessity,  either  pretended  or  real,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  to 
void  the  use  of  force  and  intimidation  to  remove  him  from  that  office.  We 
hall  show  that  having  had  him  arrested,  held  to  bail  in  $5,000,  the  time  of  the 
nd  or  further  hearing  of  this  great  criminal  having  been  fixed  for  the  next 
Vednesday,  all  this  being  done  on  the  prior  Saturday,  when  he  got  there  on 
bat  day  it  turned  out  thus :  "  Why,  we  have  got  no  criminal  at  all ;  General 
^liomaa  is  just  as  good  a  citizen  as  we  have  in  this  community."  General 
Miomas's  counsel  say  to  the  court,  "  He  is  surrendered  ;  he  is  in  custody ;  and 
*e  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  habeas  corpus,**  As  soon  as  that  pur- 
ose  was  announced,  all  at  once  this  great  criminal  and  this  great  criminal  act 
nmediately  disappear,  and  the  judge  says,  "This  is  all  nothing  at  all  that  we 
five  had  against  you.  General  Thomas ;  we  do  not  even  want  to  ask  you  to 
ive  bail ;  on  the  contrary,  I  dismiss  you  **  And  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Stanton, 
Iio  were  there  on  that  morning,  and  who  had  seen  this  great  criminal  pun- 
bed,  or,  at  any  rate,  put  under  bonds  for  good  behavior,  expressly  consent  to 
iiat?  Not  merely  that  he  shall  be  put  at  large  under  bonds;  not  merely  that 
*  phall  give  bonds  for  his  good  behavior,  but  that  he  shall  be  absolutely  dis- 
largcd  and  go  free,  just  as  if  there  was  no  prosecution  at  all ;  not  bound  over 
the  next  term  of  the  court,  but  totally  discharged,  and,  as  we- shall  show  you, 
.^charged  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  what  was  then  in  preparation,  the 
■esentation  of  a  habeas  corptes,  that  the  case  might  be  got  immediately  to  the 
tiprerae  Court  of  the  United  States,  then  in  session,  the'  only  ready  way  An 
bich  the  question  could  be  brought  before  the  courts  and  decided  for  any  pur- 
>»e  of  any  value.  Senators,  is  that,  too,  to  be  excluded  ?  I  trust  not. 
^Ir.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  Senate  again ;  but  one 
two  statements  of  fact  have  been  made  to  which,  I  think,  I  must  call  your 
tention.  First,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  discharged  wholly.  That 
pf»nded  upon  the  chief  justice  6f  that  court.  If  you  are  going  to  try  him  by 
p(*achment,  wait  until  after  we  get  through  with  this  case.  One  trial  at  a 
lie  is  sufficient.  Is  he  to  be  tried  because  he  did  not  do  his  duty  under  the 
cumstances  ?  Neither  Mr.  Stanton,  nor  your  honor,  nor  anybody  else  has 
y  right  to  judge  of  the  act  of  that  court  until  he  is  here  to  defend  himself, 
"*cb  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Cqlumbia  is 
iply  able  to  do. 

Then  there  is  another  point  which  I  wish  to  take  into  consideration.  It  is 
d  that  Thomas  had  become  a  good  citizen.  I  have  not  agreed  to  that.  I  do 
t  believe  anybody  else  has ;  but  he  himself  testifies  that  the  fight  was  all  out 
in'm  the  next  morning  after  this  process,  and  they  pjit  in  then  that  he  agreed 
remain  neutral.  Then  there  was  no  occasion  to  hold  him  any  longer.  He 
k  a  drink  to  seal  the  neutrality.  Do  they  not  remember  the  testimony  that 
the  next  morning  afler  this  he  and  Stanton  took  a  drink  and  agreed  to  remain 
m*al,  and  they  held  up  the  glasses  and  said,  "This  is  neutral  ground  now?" 
Iiat  was  the  use  of  holding  him  any  further  ? 
Mr.  Stan  BE  8  Y.  That  is,  he  took  a  drink  with  the  great  criminal ! 
Ur.  Manager  Butlbr.     He  took  a  drink  with  the  President's  tool ;  that  is 

The  thing  was  settled.  The  poor  old  man  came  and  complained  that  he 
1  not  had  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  and  in  tender  mercy  to  him  Mr.  Stanton 
Q  him  something  to  drink ;  and  he  says  that  from  that  hour,  if  he  had  not 
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before,  he  has  nerer  had  an  idea  of  force.  What*  then,  was  the  use  of  hoUiE; 
him  ? 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  another  statemeut  of  £ftc 
and  that  is,  that  they  did  not  hold  him  to  keep  the  peace.  Why,  the  nex: 
moraing  he  was  told  that  he  was  not  held  to  keep  the  peace.  He  said  that  hm 
to  the  Senate  upon  his  oath,  and  he  insisted  upon  putting  it  in ;  I  objected,  bw 
he  said  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  that  point,  and  then  I  yielded  that  bf 
might  do  it.  He  said  to  the  Senate  that  the  judge  told  him,  '*  Thia  doea  nx. 
ioterfere  in  any  way  with  your  duties  as  Secretary  of  War." 

But  there  is  still  another  thing.  This  unconstitutional  law  has  been  on  tb« 
statute-book  since  a  year  ago  last  March.  The  learned  Attorney  Grenend  of  tbt 
United  States  stands  before  me.  Where  is  the  writ  of  ^uo  warranto  which  i; 
was  his  duty  to  file  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  will  show  it  to  yon  right  away,  as  soon  as  I  get  throogli 
this  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  it  will  be  the  first  exhibition  that  has  erer 
been  made  to  any  court  in  the  United  States  of  it,  if  it  is  shown  to  me.  I  sap- 
pose  it  has  been  prepared  since  as  part  of  this  defence.  Where  is  the  j^ko  war- 
ranto filed  in  any  court,  Judge  Gartter's  court  or  anybody  else's  court  1  What 
is  the  proceeding  taken  ?  He — I  put  it  to  him  as  a  lawyer;  dare  he  deny  it  ?^ 
he  is  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  who  could  file  a  quo  warranto,  aad 
he  knows  it.  He  is  the  only  man  who  could  initiate  this  proceeding,  and  be 
knows  it.    And  yet  it  was  not  done ;  and  still  he  comes  here  and  talks  aboat 

Cutting  in  the  quarrels  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Thomas  over  this  matter, 
^hey  are  res  inter  alios^  I  say  again — ^things  done  between  others — and  thej 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  case,  and  hardly  as  much  as  the  fact  whidi 
the  President  with  his  excellent  taste,  and  the  excellent  taste  of  his  counsel, 
drew  out  here  against  my  objection,  that  Mr.  Stanton,  when  this  man  Thomas 
claimed  that  he  was  fainting  for  want  of  his  breakfast  and  his  drink,  gave  him 
a  drink.  ' 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  qneetion  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  It  is  the  affidavit,  if  the  court  please,  that  we  offer  in  evi- 
dence. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.    What  does  the  affidavit  relate  to  ? 

Mr.  Stakbbry.  It  is  that  upon  which  the  warrant  was  issued — the  affidavit 
by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Thomas  founded  on  that 
affidavit.     We  offer  the  two  papers. 

Mr.  EVARTS.  To  be  followed  by  the  other  proof  which  we  have  stated. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  affidavit  upon  which  the 
arrest  was  made  is  competent  testimony,  as  it  relates  to  a  transaction  upon 
which  Mr.  Thomas  has  already  been  examined,  and  as  it  may  be  material  to 
show  tt^e  purpose  of  the  President  to  resort  to  a  court  of  law.  He  will  be  happr 
to  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  member  desires  it.  (No  senator  beia^ 
heard  to  speak.)     Bead  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  Does  your  honor  understand  that  the  afiidavit  is 
admitted  ? 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  heard  one  senator  ask  for  the  question  to  be  put. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  any  senator  ask  the  question  to  be  put! 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  1  asked  that  the  question  be  put,  and  I  now  ask  for  the  yets 
and  nays  upon  it 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  Howard.  1  wish  the  question  might  be  read.  We  do  not  fully  imdet- 
stand  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the  counsel  for  the  Pxesideat 
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propose  to  pnt  in  the  affidavit  upon  wbieb  tbe  arrest  of  General  Thomas  was 
Dade  on  the  morning,  I  think,  of  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  without  knowing  what  the  paper  is. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Will  the  counsel  state  what  they  propose  to  prove  ia 
writing  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  will  read  tbe  affidavit. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object  to  that.    Then  it  is  in. 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  Objection  is  made  to  reading  the  affidavit.  If  the 
ounsel  will  state  what  they  propose  to  prove  in  writing  it  will  be  better. 

Mr.  Stanbrry.  We  propose  to  offer  an  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Stanton  on 
he  night  of  the  2l8t  or  morning  of  the  22d  of  February. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Will  you  state  it  in  writing  ? 

The  proposition  having  been  reduced  to  writing, 

The  Chirp  Justice.  The  Secretary  wiU  read  the  proposition  of  the  counsel 
or  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  a  warrant  of  arrest  of  General  Thomas,  dated  Febraarj  82,  1868,  and  the  affi- 
(avit  on  which  the  warrant  issued. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence* 
)ropoBed  to  be  offered  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  is  admissible,  will,  as 
^our  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  nay.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  34,  nays  17 ;  as 
bllows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthonj,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cattell,  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon, 
loolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinffhuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
kfcCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Pattei^on  of  New 
rlampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Tramboll,  Van 
iVinkle,  Vickers,  Willed,  Williams,  and  Yates— 34. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conklin^i^,  Conness,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferrj,  Har- 
an,  Howard,  Howe,  Morf^an,  Nje,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Wilson — 17. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Saolsbury,  Spra^ae,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  Senate  decided  tbat  tbe  offer  of  tbe  counsel  should  be  admitted. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  I  will  read  tbe  papers.    The  affidavit  is  : 
To  Hon,  David  K,  Cartttr,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  : 

Comes  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  the  city  of  Washin^n,  in  the  said  District,  and  upon  oath 
ays  thaton  the  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  he,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  dnl^ 
leld  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  department  of  War,  under  and  according  to  the  Consti- 
ution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  had,  prior' to  said  21st  day  of  February,  A. 
3.  1868,  been  duly  nominated  and  appointed  to  the  said  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the 
i'resident  of  the  United  States,  and  that  his  said  nomination  had  been  submitted  In  due  form 
>f  law  to  ther  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  his  said  nomination  had  been  duly  assented 
o  and  confirmed  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate ;  and  he,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
lad  dnly  accepted  said  office,  and  taken  out  and  subscribed  all  the  oaths  required  by  law, 
ipon  his  induction  into  said  office,  and  was  in  the  actual  possession  of  said  office  and  per- 
brming  the  duties  thereof  on  the  sud  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  and  he  had  never 
esigned  said  office,  or  been  legally  dismissed  therefrom,  and  he  claims  that  he  does  now 
egally  hold  said  office,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  thereof. 

And  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  on  oath  further  states  that  on  said  2Jst  day  of  February, 
868,  in  the  city  of  Washington  aforesaid,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
aade  and  issued  an  order  in  writing  under  his  hand,  with  intent  and  purpose  of  removing  him, 
he  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  from  die  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and 
lathorizing  and  empowerine  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United 
states,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  directing  him,  the  said  Thomas,  to  immedi* 
ktely  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office.  And  your  affiant  further 
xates  that  tne  said  pretended  order  of  removal  of  him  from  the  said  office  of  Secretary  of 
^ar  is  wholly  illegal  and  void,  and  contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  an  act  duly  passed  by 
he  tJongress  of  the  United  States  on  the  2d  dav  of  March,  A.  D.  1867,  entitled  ''An  act  regu- 
ating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices."  And  your  affiant  on  oath  further  states  that  the  said 
Liorenzo  Thomas  did,  on  said  i^lst  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  in  said  city  of  Washington, 
accept  the  said  pretended  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  on  the  same  day 
eft  with  your  affiant  a  copy  of  the  said  pretended  order  of  the  President  removing  your 
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affiant  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  appointing  the  said  Lorenaso  Thomas  Secretary  of  War«. 
inUrimf  certiHed  by  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  under  his  own  hand  as  Secretary  of  War  t^ 
interim.  And  on  the  same  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  in  the  city  of  Washing^i*: 
aforesaid,  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  delivered  to  your  affiant  the  said  pretended  order  3 
Andrew  John.son,  with  intent  to  cause  your  affiant  to  deliver  to  him,  the  said  Tbomas,  all  u«- 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  his  (the  affiant's)  ciiatody  and  ch^ ?^ 
as  Secretary  of  War.  And  your  affiant  further  states  on  oath,  and  that  he  is  informed  as-: 
believes  that  the  said  Thomas  has,  in  said  city  of  Washing^ton  and  District  aforesaid,  ex*^ 
cised  and  attempted  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  issue  orders  as  suf :  - 
and  your  affiant  is  also  informed  and  believes  that  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  gives  oat  an  I 
threatens  that  be  will  forcibly  remove  your  complainant  from  the  building  and  apaxtment^  cr 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  War  Department,  and  forcibly  take  the  possession  and  contr.. 
thereof  under  his  said  pretended  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Se*.- 
retary  of  War  ad  interim. 

And  your  affiant  alleges  that  the  appointment  under  which  the  said  Thomas  claims  to  ar:; 
and  to  hold  and  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  is  wholly  unauthorised  and  illec^. 
and  that  the  said  Thomas,  by  accepting  such  appointment,  and  thereunder  exercising  an'. 
attempting  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  VVar,  has  violated  the  provisions  of  the  £f*i 
section  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  and  thereby  has  been  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanon  aii 
subjected  himself  to  the  pains  and  penalties  prescribed  in  said  fifth  section  against  any  peisc-^ 
committiDg  such  offence. 

Whereupon  your  affiant  prays  that  a  warrant  may  be  issued  against  Lorenzo  Thomas,  ac-i 
that  be  maybe  thereupon  arrested  and  brought  before  your  honor,  and  thereupon  thatbeBiiv 
be  dealt  with  as  to  the  law  and  justice  in  such  case  appertains. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868, 

D.  K.  CARTTER,  CkUf  Jmsiic*. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  tU 
District  of  Columbia,  this  22d  day  of  February',  1868. 

D.  K.  CARTTER,  ChufJusiiet, 

The  warrant  is  dated  the  22d  of  February,  1868. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  First  the  2l8t  and  then  the  22d.  It  is  dated  before  12  o'clock, 
and  then  after  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  sworn  to  twice — once  on  the  2l8t,  abd  once  oa  the  22d. 
The  warrant  is  as  follows  : 

United  States  of  America,  District  of  Columbia,  sa : 

To  David  S.  Gooding,  United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia :  I,  David  K. 
Cartter,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hereby  command  yas 
to  arrest  Lorenzo  Thomas  of  said  District  forthwith,  and  that  yon  have  the  said  LoreEzo 
Thomas  before  rae  at  the  chambers  of  the  said  supreme  court  in  the  city  of  Washiui^on,  fonh- 
with,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  this,  that  on  the  21st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, J  8(58,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  did  unlawfully  accept  the  appointment  of  tie 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  did  then  and  there  unlawfully  hold  and  exercijv 
and  attempt  to  hold  and  exercise  tlie  said  office  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitle': 
*'  An  act  reeulatin^  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  hereof  tiui 
not,  but  maKO  due  return. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  court  this  22d  day  of  February,  1868. 

fL.  s  ]  D.  K.  CARTTER, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  CoimmkiA. 

Attest : 

K.  J.  MEIGS,  CUrk, 

The  marshal's  retnin  is  as  follows : 

•   Washington  City,  D.  C,  February  22,  1868. 

The  within  writ  came  to  hand  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  served  by  me  on  the  sai*i 
Lorenzo  Thomas  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  I  now  i*etum  this  writ  and  bring  him  beii<re 
Chief  Justice  Cartter  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  of  to-day. 

DAVID  S.  GOODING. 

United  States  Idarshal  D,  C. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery: 

Q.  Mr.  Meigs,  I  perceive  this  is  a  judge's  warrant  at  chambers? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  keeping  any  record  further  than  filing  the  papery 
or  did  you  make  any  record  further  than  filing  the  papers  of  that  proceeding? 
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A.  When  the  recognizance  was  executed  that  was  pat  npon  the  docket  of  the 
:5<3urt.     You  will  see  that  the  warrants  are  marked  with  a  number. 

Q.  The  recognizance  of  bail  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  that  is  done  the  cases  are  all  put  upon  the  docket  of  the  court 
L  n  order  that  it  may  appear  how  the  defendant  is  discharged,  or  what  becomes 
of^  him. 

Q.  WelU  has  this  defendant  been  discharged  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment.     That  will  appear  by  the  record. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  will  appear  by  the  record. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery: 

Q.  Have  you  a  record  of  the  discharge  also  t 

A.  The  docket  shows  that. 

Q.  Is  that  the  docket  of  the  judge  or  the  docket  of  the  court? 

A.  The  docket  of  the  court. 

Q.  Does  the  judge  return  the  case  into  court  ? 

A.  The  recognizance  of  course  is  returned  into  court. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  recognizance;  I  am  speaking  of  this  case. 

A.  The  recognizance  was  taken  upon  that  case,  and  was  returned  into  court, 
and  was  entered  upon  the  docket  of  the  court. 

Q.  You  make  no  record  of  these  papers  ? 

A.  No;  no  record  of  those  papers.  They  are  filed,  and  constitute  a  part  of 
the  record  of  the  case  at  court. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  docket  with  you  ? 

A.  Noi  sir.  The  subpoeaa  did  not  require  it  to  be  brought,  and  of  course  it 
Trtras  not  brought. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  (to  the  managers.)  We  will  have  the  docket  if  you  require 
it,  gentlemen.     Do  you  want  that  formal  matter  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  A  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Do  you  want  us  to  produce 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  want  anything,  except  1  shall  object  to  any 
incompetent  testimony. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  You  can  take  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Meigs. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Meigs,  will  yon  bring  this  docket  that  contains  this 
entry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  A  single  word.  Will  you  not  extend 
tbe  record  as  far  as  you  can,  and  bring  us  a  certified  copy  of  this  case  as  it  will 
appear  after  being  extended  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Call  Mr.  Glephane. 

Mr.  Johnson,  (sending  a  question  to  the  desk.)  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire 
to  put  a  question  to  General  Sherman.     He  is  in  the  room,  I  believe. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question.  To  whom  does 
the  senator  from  Maryland  address  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  General  Sherman.     He  is  in  the  court,  I  understand. 

William  T.  Sherman  recalled. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  follows : 

When  the  President  tendered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1868,  and  on  the  3l8t  of  the  same  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  very  time  of 
making  snch  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  object  to  the  question  as  being  within  the  ruling 
of  the  Senate,  and  incompetent. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 
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Mr.  Drakb.  Upon  that  qneBtion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  prcv 
posed  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  is  admissible,  will,  as  your  nao^ 
are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Before  the  roll  is  called 'I  ask  that  the  qnesticn  be  read  again 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  26»  nays  22;  ts 
follows :  ^ 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Cole,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittie,  Fessendcz. 
Fowler,  Frolinffhaysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Johnson,  McCreerr,  Morrill  of  MMne,  Mori: 
of  Vermont,  ^rton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  jSoss,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Ttnm^al. 
Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willev— 26, 

Nays. — Messrs.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmucd; 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tiptos. 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 22. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Cameron,  Hendricks,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshiia,  SaiiUbarr, 
Sprague,  and  Wade — 6. 

The  Ghibf  Justicr.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  26  and  the  naya  22.  So 
the  question  is  admitted  and  will  oe  put  to  the  witness.  The  secretary  will  read 
the  question  again. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  to  the  witness,  as  follows : 

When  the  President  tendered  to  yon  the  office  of  Secretafy  of  War  ad  inUrim,  on  the  27;k 
of  January,  1868,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  very  tim«  c: 
making  such  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  7 

The  WiTNBSS.  He  stated  to  me  that  his  purpose 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment.  Tne  question,  Mr.  Chief  Jnsticf, 
was  whether  he  did  state,  not  what  he  stated.  We  want  to  object  to  what  be 
stated. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Answer  yes  or  no,  general. 

Answer.  Yes. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  witness  answers  that  he  did. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  What  purpose  did  he  state  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  To  that  we  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  counsel  had  dismissed  this  witness,  and  he  is  not 
to  be  brought  back,  on  a  question  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  counsel  open- 
ing the  case  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  entirely  competent  for 
the  Senate  to  recall  any  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  not  objected  to  the  Senate  recalling  a  witness. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  has  decided  that  the  question  shall  be  pat 
to  the  witness.  That  amounts  to  a  recalling  of  him,  and  the  Chief  Justice  is  ol 
opinion  that  the  witness  is  bound  to  answer  the  question.  Does  any  senator 
object  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  understand  that  the  only  question  he  has  bees 
recalled  for  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  have  asked  another  question. 

Mr.  Johnson.  J  propose  to  add  to  it — I  thought  my  question  included  that— 
if  the  President  did,  what  did  he  state  that  his  purpose  was  I 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  To  that  we  object ;  and  we  ask  the  Senate  to  con> 
sider  that  the  last  clause  suggested  now  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Mary- 
land, "  and  what  did  the  President  say,"  is  the  very  question  which  the  Senate 
this  day  did  solemnly  decide  adversely  to  its  being  put,  and  it  so  dedded  od 
Saturday ;  in  short,  the  last  clause  now  put  to  the  witness  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Maryland  is,  what  did  the  President  say  ?  making  the  President's 
declarations  evidence  for  himself  when  they  are  not  called  out  by  the  government 
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was  suggested  by  my  associate  in  argument  on  Saturday  that  if  that  method 
ere  pursued  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  declarations  of  the  accused 
made  evidence  for  himself  at  his  pleasure,  the  administration  of  justice 
onld  be  .impossible  in  any  court. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  OuiBF  Justice.  The  senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  that  one  of  the  managers  has  no  right  to  object  to  a  question 
roponuded  by  a  member  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  might  as  well  meet  that  question  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  say  on  that  jsubject,  if  I  may  be  allowed 

do  so,  without  tTCspasi^ing- 


The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  wait  one  moment.    When 
member  of  the  court  propounds  a  question  it  seems  to  the  Chief  Justice  that  it 
clearly  within  the  competency  of  the  managers  to  object  to  the  question  being 
put  and  state  the  grounds  for  that  objection,  as  a  legal  question.     It  is  not  com- 
petent for  the  managei*s  to  object  to  a  member  of  the  court  asking  a  question  ; 
\yTit  after  the  question  is  asked,  it  seems  to  the  Chief  Justice,  that  it  is  clearly  com- 
petent for  the  managers  to  state  their  objections  to  the  questions  being  answered. 
Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  ask  that  the  question  now  put  be  reduced  to  writing. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  clerk  has  it  reduced  to  writing.    It  will  be  read. 
The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows  : 

If  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  Do  I  understand  that  to  be  a  part  of,  or  an  addition  made  to 
the  other  question  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  Part  of  the  same  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  must  be  regarded  at  present  as  an  independent 
question. 

Mr.  Oonness.  And  therefore  I  ask  that  the  independent  question  be  reduced 
to  writing.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  understands  the  question  which  has 
just  been  read  by  the  clerk  to  be  the  question. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  Then  I  call  for  its  reading  again. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  ; 

If  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was? 

Mr.  C0NNE8S.  "Did"  what? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  would  inquire  for  information,  Mr.  President,  whether,  in  order 
to  test  the  introduction  of  that  question,  it  is  necessary  that  a  senator  should 
ol>ject  to  its  being  put  7 

Mr.  Edmunds.  No  ;  the  Chief  Justice  has  decided  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Drake.  Very  well. 

The  Chief  Justic:£.  The  Chief  Justice  has  said  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
bim  competent  for  the  managers  or  the  counsel  to  object  to  a  question  being  put 
by  a  senator ;  but  after  it  has  been  put,  the  question  whether  it  shall  be 
answered  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  either 
the  counsel  for  the  President  or  the  honorable  managers  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
address  any  observations  they  see  fit  to  the  court  upon  that  point. 

Several  Senators.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Ceii^inly ;  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Upon  that  statement  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying 
our  only  purpose  is  to  object  to  the  answer  being  taken  by  the  Senate  to  the 
question,  and  not  to  object  to  the  right  of  th«  honorable  gentleman  firom  Mary- 
land to  offer  his  question. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  And  that  is  the  question  that  is  before  the  Senate 
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The  question  that  we  raise  before  the  Senate  is,  that  it  is  incompetent  for  ti 
accused  to  make  his  own  declarations  evidence  for  himself. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  already  said  upon  a  fora? 
occasion  that  he  thinks  that>  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  intent,  this  questi-v 
is  admissible ;  and  he  thinks,  also,  that  it  comes  within  the  rule  which  has  b^. 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  guide  for  its  own  action.  This  is  not  an  ordinar 
court,  but  it  is  a  court  composed  largely  of  lawyers  and  gentlemen  of  grtx 
experience  in  the  business  transactions  of  life,  and  they  are  quite  competent  '* 
determine  upon  the  effect  of  any  evidence  which  may  be  submitted  to  thes : 
and  the  Chief  Justice  thought  that  the  rule  which  the  Senate  adopted  f*^ 
itself  was  found  in  this  fact ;  and  in  accordance  with  that  rule,  by  ^which  l- 
determiued  the  question  submitted  on  Saturday,  he  now  determines  this  quc^ 
tion  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  a  vote  of  the  Senate  upon  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  want  to  ask  a  single  question.  The  Chk' 
Justice  understands  this,  as  does  the  board  of  managers,  as  I  understand,  tc  k 
precisely  the  same  question  that  was  ruled  upon  on  last  Saturday  evening,  wbt:^ 
the  Chief  Justice  ruled. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  And  this  morning,  too. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  intend  to  say  that-  WL*: 
he  does  say  is,  that  this  is  a  question  of  the  same  general  import,  to  show  thr 
intent  of  the  President  during  these  transactions.  The  Secretary  will  read  xht 
question  again. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  that  both  questions  be  read,  the  first  and  the  seconii. 
taken  in  connection  with  each  other.     The  witness  has  answered  the  first. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  original  question,  and  then 
he  will  read  the  present  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary.  The  first  question  was : 

When  the  President  tendered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  on  the  27ib 
of  January,  1868,  and  on  the  'Jlst  of  the  Bame  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  Teiy  time  vi 
making  such  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  T 

The  witness  having  answered  this,  the  question  now  is : 

If  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  jun 
read,  "  if  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was/'  is  admissible,  and  shooli 
be  put  to  the  witness,  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  nay.     The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Howe.  Before  I  vote  upon  the  admissibility  of  this  answer,  I  wish,  if 
there  is  any  regular  mode  of  doing  so,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  record  np«>Q 
another  point ;  and  that  is,  whether  the  fact  that  this  office  was  tendered  to  the 
witness  on  the  stand  was  a  fact  put  in  by  the  defence  or  by  the  prosecntioD. 
My  own  recollection  is  not  very  distinct  about  it,  and  I  am  not  snre  that  I  am 
right. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  must  remind  the  senator  that  no 
debate  is  in  order  unless  there  be  a  motion  to  retire  for  conference. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  may  be  permitted,  as  counsel,  to  state  that  it  was  put  in  bv 
the  defence. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  It  was  put  in  by  the  defence. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  distinctly. 

Mr.  Howe.  The  Chief  Justice  will  allow  me  to  remark  that  putting  a  question 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  recoid  was  entering  into  debate  by  no  manner  i>f 
means. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  may  be,  however. 

Mr.  Howe.  It  may  not  be. 
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The  Chief  Jostice.  The  secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  heing  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  26  ;  nays,  25 ;  as 
>llow8  : 

ITeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cole,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
'easenden,  Fowler,  I^'relinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
(oTton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle, 
'ickers,  and  Willey — 26. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Crag'in,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
'eiry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patter- 
on  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey, Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
'ates — ^25.  • 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Johnson  was  held  to  be  admissible. 

The  Witness.  May  I  take  the  question  in  my  hand  ?  (The  question  was 
Landed  to  the  witness  and  examined  by  him.)  The  first  question  was  as  to 
'  both  occasions."  (The  previous  question  was  handed  to  the  witness  and 
.xamined  by  him.)  • 

Mr.  EVARTS.  It  covers  both  occasions. 

The  WiTNKSS.  The  conversations  were  long  and  covered  a  great  deal  of 
ground ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  be  as  precise  to  the  point  as  possible.  The 
President  stated  to  me  that  the  relations  which  had  grown  up  between  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  himself 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment.  I  must  again  interpose,  Mr.  Presi- 
lent.  The  question  is  simply  what  the  President  stated  his  purpose  was,  and 
lot  to  put  in  his  whole  declarations. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  all  that  is  asked.     That  is  preliminary  to  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  all  he  is  going  to  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  pray  that  that  may  be  submitted  Jo  the  Senate, 
whether  they  will  have  the  whole  of  the  long  conversation,  which  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  His  purpose  in  offering  General  Sherman  a  commis- 
aion. 

Mr.  Manager  JButlbr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  it. 

The  Witness.  I  intended  to  be  very  precise  and  very  short ;  but  it  appeared 
to  me  necessary  to  state  what  I  began  to  state,  that  the  President  told  me  that 
the  relations  between  himself  and  Mr.  Stanton,  and  between  Mr.  Stanton  and 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  were  such  that  he  could  not  execute  the  office 
which  he  filled  as  President  of  the  United  States  without  making  provision 
ad  interim  for  that  office ;  that  he  had  the  right  under  the  law ;  he  claimed  to 
have  the  right,  and  his  purpose  was  to  have  the  office  administered  in  the  interest 
of  the  army  and  of  the  country  ;  and  he  offered  me  the  office  in  that  view.  He 
did  not  state  to  me  then  that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  it  to  the  courts  directly ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  office  administered  properly  in  the  interest  of 
the  army  and  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  On  both  occasions,  General,  or  the  other  occasion? 

The  "Witness.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case ;  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  hrought  as  an  officer  of  the  army  into  any  controversy. 

Mr.  Con  KLIN  G.  Will  you  repeat  that  last  answer,  General? 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case,  and  not 
bring  me,  as  an  officer,  into  the  controversy.  His  answer  was  that  it  was  found 
impossible,  or  a  case  could  not  be  made  up  ;  but,  said  he,  "  If  we  can  bring  the 
case  to  the  courts  it  would  not  stand  half  an  hour."  I  think  that  is  all  that  he 
stated  to  me  then.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Stanbery; 

Q.  On  either  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  my  question. 
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The  Witness,  llie  eonTenation  was  Teiy  long  and  eoTered  a  great  des!<-* 
ground——— 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  object  to  thia  examination  being  renewed  br  b 
counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  There  were  two  occasions.  Has. the  witness  got  thzoip 
both  I     That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Whateyer  may  be  the  pretence  under  which  it  s : 
be  renewed,  I  hold  that,  according  to  the  due  order  of  trials,  it  ought  not  to  ^.> 
allowed.  Let  us  eee  how  it  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  President.  The  counsel  d> 
missed  this  witness  and  he  was  gone,  and  he  is  brought  back  at  the  reqveet  t 
one  of  the  judges,  and  that  judge 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  I  must  interrupt  the  learned  manager  to  say  that  we  £i 
not  dismiss  him.  On  the  contrary,  both  sides  asked  to  retain  him,  the  leane* 
manager  saying  at  the  time  that  he  wanted  to  give  him  a  private  ezaminatkn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  To  that  I  must  interpose  a  denial.    I  have  asked  k: 

*no  private  examination.    I  say  the  counsel  dismissed  him  from  the  stand,  ^ 

missed  him  as  a  witness  in  the  case  from  the  stand.    Then  he  is  called  back  hr 

• 

one  of  the  judges.  In  any  court  that  anybody  ever  practiced  in  before,  or  k 
any  tribunal,  when  that  is  done,  and  a  question  is  put  by  a  judge,  that  nenr 
yet  opened  the  case  to  have  the  witness  examined  by  the  counsel  who  had  cxh 
missed  liim. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question.  I  think  I  asked  hk 
to  answer  as  to  both  of  the  occasions  when  the  office  was  tendered  to  him. 

The  Ghirf  Justicb,  The  secretary  wiU  read  the  question  proposed  by  tk 
senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secbbtauy.  The  witness  having  answered  ''  yes  '*  to  the  previous  ques- 
tioh,  the  question  is,  "  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was  1  *' 

The  Chief  Justice.  Nothing  is  more  usual  in  courts  of  justice  than  to  reciL 
witnesses  for  further  examination,  especially  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  raeB- 
hers  of  the  court.  It  is  very  often  done  at  the  instance  of  counseL  It  is,  bov- 
ever,  a  matter  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  if  any  senator 
desires  it  the  Chief  Justice  will  be  happy  to  put  it  to  the  court,  whether  tbe 
witness  shall  be  further  examined.    If  not 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  for  tbe  opinion  of  the  court  on  that  subject,  whetha 
the  counsel  can  renew  the  examination  of  this  witness  and  go  beyond  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  a  member  of  the  court. 

The  CuiBF  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  they  pro- 
pose to  writing. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  sent  to  the  Secretary *$ 
desk,  and  read  as  follows : 

Have  you  answered  as  to  both  occasions  T 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  objected  to,  and  the  decision  of  tk 
question  will  determine  whether  the  counsel  can  put  any  further  questions  to 
the  witness. 

Mr.  Evabts.  We  may  be  heard  upon  that,  I  suppose  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  question,  senators,  whether  a  witness  may  be  recalled  is  a 
question  of  the  practice  of  courts.  It  is  a  practice  almost  universal^  unless 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  bad  faith,  to  permit  it  to  be  done,  and  it  is  always  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  In  special  circumstances,  where  collusion  is  auspected 
between  the  witness  and  counsel  for  wrong  purposes  adverse  to  the  administr»* 
tion  of  justice,  a  strict  rule  may  l^  laid  down.  Whatever  rule  this  court  in  tht 
future  shall  lay  down  as  peremptory,  if  it  be  that  neither  party  shall  recall  a 
witness  that  has  been  once  dismissed  from  the  stand,  of  course  will  be  obli^* 
tory  upon  us ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  anything  has  occurred  in  the  progrcaf 
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•f  this  trial  to  intimate  to  counsel  that  any  sncb  role  had  been  adopted,  or 
rould  be  applied  by  this  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday  this  took  place :  this 
[uestion  was  asked : 

In  that  inlenriew — 

That  is,  when  the  offer  was  made — 

What  conversation  took  place  between  the  President  and  joa  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
ir.  Stanton? 

That  question  was  offered  to  be  put,  and  after  argument,  and  upon  a  solemn 
aling,  twenty-eight  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  decided  that  it  could  not  be  put. 
That  was  exactly  the  same  question  as  this,  asking  for  the  same  conversation 
.t  the  same  time.  Then  certain  other  proceedings  were  had,  and  after  those 
rere  had  the  counsel  waited  some  considerable  time  at  the  table  in  consultation, 
.nd  then  got  up  and  asked  leave  to  recall  this  witness  ^is  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  questions.  The  Senate  gave  that  leave  and  adjourned.-  This 
Horning  they  recalled  the  witness,  and  put  such  questions  as  they  pleased,  and 
ve  spent  as  many  hours,  as  you  remember,  in  doing  that.  On  Saturday  they 
lad  got  through  with  him,  except  that  they  wanted  a  little  time  to  consider 
v^hether  they  would  recall  him ;  they  did  recall  him  this  morning,  and  after  get- 
ing  through  with  him  the  witness  was  sent  away.  Then  he  was  again  recalled 
0  enable  one  of  the  judges  to  put  a  question,  to  satisfy  his  mind.  Of  course, 
le  was  not  acting  as  counsel  for  the  President  in  so  doing;  that  could  not  be 
upposcd  possible.    He  wanted  to  satisfy  his  mind. 

Mr.  JoHiNSON.  What  does  the  honorable  manager  mean  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  mean  precisely  what  I  say,  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
}08ed  possible  that  he  was  acting  as  counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  the  honorable  manager  means  to  impute 
hat  in  anything  I  have  done  in  this  trial  I  have  been  acting  as  counsel,  or  in 
he  spirit  of  counsel,  he  does  not  know  the  man  of  whom  he  speaks.  I  am  here 
o  discharge  a  duty  ;  and  that  I  propose  to  do  legally.  And  permit  me  to  say 
o  the  honorable  manager  that  I  know  what  the  law  is  as  well  as  he  does,  and 
t  is  not  my  purpose  in  any  way  to  depart  from  it 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Again  I  repeat,  so  that  my  language  may  not  be  mis- 
mderstood,  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  acting  as  counsel  for  the 
President.  Having  put  his  question  and  satisfied  his  mind  of  something  that 
le  wanted  satisfied,  something  that  he  wanted  to  know,  how  can  it  be  that  that 
>pens  the  case  to  allow  the  President's  counsel  to  go  into  a  new  examination  of 
he  witness  }  How  do  they  know,  if  he  is  not  acting  as  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
lent,  and  there  is  not  some  understanding  between  them,  which  I  do  not  charge— 
low  can  the  President's  counsel  know  that  his  mind  is  not  satisfied  ?  He  recalled 
he  witness  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  own  mind,  and  only  for  that  rea- 
ion.  I  agree  it  is  common  to  recall  witnesses  for  something  that  has  been  over- 
ooked  or  forgotten ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  presiding  officer  that  while — and  I  never 
lave  said  otherwise — a  member  of  the  court  who  wants  to  satisfy  himself  by 
)atting  some  question  may  recall  a  witness  for  that  purpose,  it  never  is  under- 
tood  that  that  having  been  done,  the  case  was  opened  to  the  counsel  on  eitber 
ide  to  go  on  and  put  other  questions.  The  court  is  allowed  to  put  the  ques* 
ion,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  judge  wants  to  satisfy  his  mind  on  a  par- 
icalar  point.  After  tne  judge  has  satisfied  his  mind  on  that  particular  point 
hen  there  is  to  be  an  end,  and  it  is  not  to  open  the  case  anew.  I  trust  I  have 
Luswered  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  that  I  meant  no  imputation.  I 
vas  putting  it  right  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Chief  Justice ;  and  I  only  rise  to  say  that 
[  did  not  know  that  the  counsel  proposed  to  ask  any  question,  and  I  agree  with 
he  honorable  manager  that  they  have  no  right  to  do  any  such  thing. 
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Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  one  ipoment  will,  I  think,  show  that — 

Mr.  Manager  Binuham.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New  Ywk  yield  to  »■ 
single  moment,  without  pretending  to  interrupt  him  ?  Mr.  President,  I  derr 
on  behalf  of  the  managers,  here,  so  that  there  may  be  no  possible  misank 
standing  about  it,  to  disclaim,  once  for  all,  that  it  was  either  intended  bj  r 
associate,  who  has  taken  his  seat,  or  is  intended  by  the  managers,  at  any  n:'. 
or  in  any  way,  to  question  the  right  and  the  entire  propriety  of  any  ?paa': 
recalling  any  witness  and  putting  any  question  to  him  that  he  sees  fit.  Weii 
pute  no  improper  motives  to  any  senator  for  doing  so ;  and  we  wish  it  distindT 
understood  that  it  is  furthest  from  our  purpose.  But  we  recognize  his  peil^ 
right  to  do  so  and  the  entire  propriety  of  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  A  moment's  consideration,  I  think,  will  satisfy  the  Senate,  M: 
Chief  Justice,  that  the  question  is  not  precisely  of  our  right  to  recall  the  ^• 
ness,  but  the  question  of  right,  if  it  be  important  to  be  discussed — and  it  maj^ 
in  some  future  applications  of  the  rule — is,  that  when  the  court  have  introdosc 
by  their  right  of  questioning,  new  matter  of  evidence  that  had  previoualy  b?t5 
excluded,  then  the  counsel  upon  either  side  are  not  obliged  to  leave  that  ports^ 
of  the  evidence  incomplete  or  without  cross-examination ;  for  some  piece  of  evi- 
dence might  be  drawn  out  that,  as  it  stood,  nakedly,  would  be  prejudiciii' 
one  side  or  the  other,  prejudicial  to  the  side  whose  witness  was  recalled,  if  j-a 
please ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  competent,  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  examna- 
tion,  that  the  counsel  should  be  permitted  to  place  the  whole  of  the  fact  and  ^ 
truth — ^within  the  proper  rules  of  evidence,  of  course — ^before  the  court 

Mr.  Williams.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  I  do  not,  of  course,  obj^ 
under  the  decision  made  by  the  Senate,  to  a  full  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  senator  from  Maryland ;  but  my  objection  is  made  upon  i^ 
ground  that  the  Senate  has  repeatedly  decided  that  the  conversatiouB  of  ti« 
President  were  not  admissible  in  eviden'ce,  and  the  witness  having  anewenfdty 
question  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  couDsel  k 
the  President  to  proceed  to  examine  him  upon  that  point,  because  it  is  contrar 
to  the  decision  already  made. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  again  read  both  the  question^.^^ 
that  the  Senate  may  Understand  precisely  what  is  before  it. 

The  Secretary.  The  first  question  was  as  follows : 

When  the  President  tendered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  on  tbe*'-- 
of  January,  1868,  and  on  the  .'Ust  of  the  same  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  veiy  tinj*  ^ 
making  such  tender,  state  to  you  what  hia  purpose  in  so  doing  was  7 

The  witness  having  answered  "  yes,"  the  next  question  was : 

State  what  ho  said  his  purpose  was. 

The  question  now  is  : 

Have  you  answered  as  to  both  occasions  7 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  not  my. question. 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  That  is  mine;  and  I  want  to  say  one  word  as  to  thi^' 
Notwithstanding  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  has  put  this  q^^* 
tion,  he  has  put  it  about  our  client  and  our  case.  They  belong  to  us.  ^J 
has  put  it  so  that  a  new  door  is  opened  that  was  closed  to  us  before,  i^ 
the  court  has  gone  into  that  new  evidence  that  was  a  sealed  book  to  n*- 
about  which  we  could  neither  examine  nor  cross-examine.  That  wMcb  ^f^ 
closed  to  us  by  the  decision  of  the  court  on  Saturday,  is  now  opened  bytR^ 
question  of  the  senator  to-day.  Now,  I  understand  the  doctrine  coiiteii«'^ 
for  to  be  that  we  must  take  that  answer,  for  better  or  worse,  to  a  questu^'^ 
we  did  not  put  Now,  senators,  if  in  that  answer  the  matter  had  been  con- 
demnatory of  the  President ;  if  the  senator  had  got  as  an  answer  tiiat  tw 
President  told  the  witness  expressly  that  he  intended  to  violate  any  la^  ?  ^"'' 
he  was  acting  in  bad  faith  ; ,  that  he  meant  to  use  forcoi  I  am  told  the  doctriof 
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re  now  is,  "inasmuch  as  it  was  brought  out  by  a  senator,  uot  by  yourselves, 
though  it  is  fatal  testimony  to  your  client,  you  cannot  cross-examine  him  one 
>r€l  about  it."  It  is  not  testimony  of  our  asking.  Suppose  it  had  been 
ought  out  by  the  managers,  could  we  not  cross-examine  ?  Suppose  it  is 
ought  out  by  a  senator,  does  that  make  it  any  more  sacred  against  the  pursuit 

truth  and  the  sacred  right  of  cross-examination  ?  Does  the  doctrine  of 
toppel  come  here,  that  wherever  any  question  is  answered  upon  the  interroga- 
ry  of  a  senator  you  must  take  that  answer,  without  any  opportunity  to  contra- 
ct the  witness  or  to  cross-examine  the  witness ;  that  that  sacred  right  cannot 
!  exercised ;  that  we  are  estopped  not  by  our  own  act,  not  by  testimony  we 
Lve  called  out,  but  we  are  estopped  by  the  act  of  another,  and  shut  out  from 
e  pursuit  of  truth  because  a  senator  has  put  the  question  and  the  answer  to 
at  question  is  condemnatory  of  our  client  1  I  say  the  moment  that  door  is 
>ened  and  new  testimony  introduced  in  the  cause  we  have  a  right  to  cross- 
:amine  the  witness ;  a  right  to  explain  it  if  we  can,  to  contradict  it  if  we  can, 

impeach  the  very  witness  who  testifies  to  it  if  we  can.  Every  weapon  that 
defendant  has  in  pursuit  of  truth  as  to  testimony  against  him  is  put  into  our 
inds  the  moment  such  a  question  is  put  and  such  a  question  is  answered. 

3Ir.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  think  senators  cannot  fail  to  have 
)8erved  the  most  extraordinary  remarks  that  have  just  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
le  honorable  counsel  for  the  President.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  intelligent 
en,  whether  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  these  galleries,  that  they  have 
: tempted,  through  this  witness,  to  obtain  the  mere  naked  declaration  of  the 
xused  to  rebut  the  legal  presumption  of  his  guilt  arising  from  his  having  done 
a  unlawful  act. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  feeling  with  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  just 
iscussed  this  question.  If  I  heard  aright  the  testimony  which  fell  from  the 
ps  of  the  witness,  the  Lieutenant  General,  it  wag  testimony  that  utterly  disap- 
ointed  and  confounded  the  counsel  for  the  accused.  What  was  it?  Nothing 
'as  said,  said  the  witness,  in  the  first  conversation  about  an  appeal  to  the  courts, 
nd  finally  this  was  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  up  a  case  by  which  to 
ppeal  to  the  courts.  These  declarations  of  the  President,  standing  in  that 
)rm,  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  counsel.  They  are  brought  out,  to  be  sure, 
pon  the  question  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland ;  but  they  are 
ot  satisfactory  to  the  counsel;  and  now  he  tells  the  Senate  that  he  has  the 
igbt  to  cross-examine.  To  cross-examine  whom,  sir?  To  cross-examine  his 
wn  witness.  To  cross-examine  him  for  what  purpose?  "In  search  of  the 
i-uth !"  Well,  he  is  in  pursuit  of  the  tnith  under  difficulties.  The  witness  has 
Iready  sworn  to  matter  of  fact  that  shows  the  naked,  bald  falsity  of  the  defence 
Qterposed  here  by  the  President  in  his  answer,  that  his  only  purpose  in  violat- 
ng  the  law  was  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  courts.  Why  did  not  he 
est  the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  courts?  It  will  not  do  to  say  to  the'Senate 
>f  the  United  States  that  he  has  accounted  for  it  in  telling  this  witness  that  the 
ase  could  not  be  made  up.  The  learned  counsel  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  is 
00  familiar  with  the  law  of  this  country,  too  familiar  with  the  absolute  adjudi- 
ation  of  this  very  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  to  venture  to  indorse  for  a  mo- 
nent  this  utterance  of  his  client  made  to  the  Lieutenant  General  that  it  was 
mpoBsible  to  make  up  a  case.  I  stand  here  and  assert  what  the  learned  coun- 
'^^l  knows  right  well,  that  all  that  was  needful  to  make  up  a  case  was  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  do  just  what  he  did  do  in  the  first  instance, 
0  issue  an  order  directing  Mr.  Stanton  to  surrender  the  office  of  Secretary 
■or  the  Department  of  War  to  "  Lorenzo  Thomas,  whom  he  had  that  day 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim j^'  and  to  surrender  all  the  records  of 
toe  office  to  him,  to  surrender  the  property  of  the  office  to  him,  and  upon 
the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  obey  his  command,  through  his  Attor- 
ney General,  who  now  appears  as  his  attorney  in  the  trial  and  defence  of  this 
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case,  to  sne  out  a  writ  of  quo  warranto.  That  is  the  lair  wbtch  we  nndertffi 
to  say  is  settled  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  his  statement  to  the  witc? 
whom  they  have  called  here.  It  is  settled  in  the  case  of  Wallace  w.  Adcs 
son,  as  the  Senate  will  recollect,  reported  in  6  Wheaton,  page  !^91.  Tb 
opinion  of  the  court,  from  which  no  dissent  was  expressed  by  any  member'' 
the  bench,  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  I  will  read  the  opinio: 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mar«hall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  a  writ  of  fV9 
could  not  be  maintained,  except  at  the  intitance  of  the  government ;  and  as  Uus  writ  n 
issued  bj  a  private  individual,  without  the  authority  of  the  government,  it  coald  not  be  rj> 
taiued,  whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  prosecutor  or  of  the  person  claiming  to  eien^ 
the  office  in  question.    The  information  must,  therefore,  be  dismissed. 

That  power  was  not  employed  by  the  Executive  through  the  Attoroej  G^ 
eral.  Let  him  answer  in  some  other  way  than  by  these  declaralious,  sought  I 
be  reached  through  a  cross-examination  of  their  own  witness,  why  he  did&Ji 
follow  up  bis  illegal  order  for  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  for  the  appointing 
of  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  by  legally  suing  oat  h 
writ  of  quo  warranto  and  trying  the  question  in  the  courts.' 

But,  gentlemen  senators,  there  is  something  more  than  that  in  this  case— aai 
I  desire  merely  to  refer  to  it  in  passing — that  the  question  which  the  g^oil^ 
men  raise  hei*e  in  argument  now  is,  in  substance  and  in  fact,  whether,  hays^ 
violated  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  shaw. 
by  the  testimony  here,  beyond  question,  they  cannot  at  last  strip  the  people  c: 
the  power  which  they  retained  to  themselves  by  impeachment— to  hold  »i 
malefactors  to  answer  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exciaski 
of  the  interposition  of  every  other  tribunal  of  justice  upon  G-od's  footstool 
What  has  this  question  to  do  with  the  final  decision  of  the  case  before  the  Ses- 
ate  ?  I  say  if  your  Supreme  Court  sat  to-day  in  judgment  upon  this  qaestbL 
it  has  no  power  and  can  have  hone  over  this  Senate.  The  question  belongs  t^ 
the  Senate,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  exclusively.  The  words  sxi 
that  "  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments." 

The  sole  or  only  power  to  try  impeachments  includes  the  power  to  try  aci 
determine  every  question  of  law  and  fact  arising  in  a  case  of  impeachment.  I« 
is  in  vain  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  the  circuit  court  or  &■ 
the  district  court  or  of  any  court  outside  of  this  is  invoked  for  the  decision  <& 
any  question  arising  in  this  trial  between  the  people  and  their  guilty  Presidg&t- 
We  protest,  then,  against  a  speech  that  has  been  made  here  in  this  matter.  We 
protest,  also,  against  the  attempt  here  to  cross-examine  their  own  witnesa  ani 
get  rid  of  the  matter  already  stated  so  truthfully  and  so  fSedrly  by  the  wiuisfi 
which  clearly  makes  against  their  client  and  strips  him  of  every  feather,  ui 
leaves  him  naked  for  the  avenging  hand  of  justice  to  reach  him  without  lee  (?- 
hindrance. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  shall  enter  into  no  disen^sioes 
irrelevant  to  this  matter ;  but  we  cannot  consent  to  have  matters  so  mi&re^ 
sented.  My  learned  associate,  arguing  upon  a  hypothetical  case  as  totk 
injustice  of  the  rule  sought  to  be  laid  down  when  it  should  happen  that  the 
evidence  was  injurious  to  a  party,  that  he  should  be  restricted  from  cross-exasa- 
nation  undertook,  by  way  of  argument,  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the  Senate. 
It  had  not  the  remotest  application,  and,  as  must  have  been  apparent  to  erezr 
intelligent  observer,  was  not  connected  in  the  least  with  the  actual  ovidecoe 
given.  The  evidence  given,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  managers,  is  extremtlj 
satisfactory  to  us,  presenting  the  very  point  of  the  inquiry  of  the  LioutenatJ 
General  to  the  President  why  the  lawyers  could  not  nuike  up  a  case  wiihoat 
bringing  in  an  ad  interim  appointment.  The  answer  of  the  President  was  thii 
it  could  not  be  done,  but  wnen  on  the  effect  of  an  ad  interim  appointmeDt  tbe 
matter  was  brought  up,  the  case  would  not  stand  half  an  hour,  agreeing  wit^ 
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f  r.  Manager  Batler  In  his  bypotlietical  case  in  the  note  that  he  wrote  for  the 
^resident  to  send  to  the  Senate  : 

I  felt  myself  consh'ained  to  make  thiB  removal  lest  Mr.  Stanton  should  answer  the  infor- 
lation  in  the  nature  of  a  qito  toarranto,  which  I  intend  the  Attorney  General  shall  file  at  an 
arly  day,  by  saying  that  he  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the  appointment  and 
uthority  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  has  never  been  revoked. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  desire,  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
emarks,  very  hriefiy  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  instead  of  bettering  his  client's 
ase  he  has  made  it  worse  by  his  attempt  to  explain  this  declaration  of  the 
^resident  to  the  witness  that  it  was  impossible  to  make,  up  a  case  without,  an 
d  interim  appointment.  I  agree  and  stated  myself  in  the  remarks  which  I 
nade  before,  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  issue  his  order  of  removal  as 
le  did  issue  it,  and  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  issue  his  order  of  appoint- 
aent  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  or  somebody  else  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interimf  as 
le  did  issue  it;  but  now  how  does  the  case  stand  ?  Had  he  not  made  an  ad 
nterim  appointment  six  months  before  this  conversation  with  the  Lieutenant 
general  %  Had  h^^not  made  an  ad  interim  appointment  in  August,  1867,  of 
General  Grant  ?  Ah  !  says  the  gentleman,  he  only  suspended  Mr.  Stanton 
hen  under  the  tennre-of-office  act,  and  therefore  the  question  could  not  very 
7ell  be  raised.  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be  the  answer  pf  the  counsel;  it  is 
ill  the  answer  tbey  can  make;  but,  gentlemen  senators,  how  does  such  an 
inswer  stand  with  the  corrupt  answer  put  in  here  by  the  President  that  he  did 
lot  make  that  suspension  under  the  tenure-of-office  act,  but  under  the  Gonstitu- 
ion  of  the  United  States,  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  that 
jonstitution  ?  He  cannot  play  *<  fast  and  loose"  in  this  way  in  the  presence  of 
he  Senate  and  the  people  of  this  country. 

Why  did  he  not  issue  out  his  writ  of  qiut  warranto  in  August,  when  he  had 
lis  appointment  of  Secretary  ad  interim^  casting  aside  your  statute,  going  into 
lourts,  forestalling  the  power  of  the  people  to  try  him  by  impeachment  for  this 
violation  ol  law,  for  this  unlawful  act,  which  by  the  law  of  every  country  where 
he  common  law  obtains  carries  the  criminal  intent  with  it  on  its  face,  and  which 
le  cannot  talk  from  the  record  by  any  false  statement,  nor  swear  from  the 
"ecord  in  any 'shape  or  form  by  any  mere  declarations  of  his  own. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done  with  this  matter.  They  got  in  evidence  of 
vhfkt  he  told  Thomas,  and  now  they  want  to  contradict  that  evidence.  After 
he  refusal  of  the  office  to  him  by  Stanton,  after  Stanton  refused  to  obey  Thomas's 
)rders,  after  he  had  ordered  Thomas  to  go  to  his  own  place,  and  Thomas  refused 
X)  obey  his  orders  and  declared  himself  Secretary  and  his  purpose  to  control 
iie  office,  to  take  possession  of  the  records,  and  seize  upon  its  mails,  you  have 
lad  offered  here  by  this  defence  the  declarations  of  the  accused  to  Thomas  when 
le  went  back  and  reported  to  him  this  reftisal,  "  Gd  on,  take  possession  of  the 
)ffice ;"  not  "  I  am  going  to  appeal  to  the  courts,"  not  "  Go  to  the  Attorney 
jreneral  for  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  ;^*  there  was  no  intimation  of  that  sort  then ; 
i)ut  that  declaration  of  the  accused  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
)f  February,  after  he  had  committed  this  crime  against  the  laws  and  Constitution 
)f  his  country,  is  to  be  got  rid  of  here  to-day  by  his  declaration  at  another  time 
that  they  are  seeking  after  now,  to  the  Lieutenant  General. 

We  are  not  trying  the  President  here  for  having  offered  the  Lieutenant  General 
in  appointment  of  Secretary  ad  interim,  or  an  absolute  appointment  either. 
We  are  trying  the  President  here  for  issuing  an  order;  in  violation  of  law,  for 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  another  letter  of  authority,  in  violation  of  the 
law,  directing  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department,  its 
records,  and  its  property,  and  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
tyi  War  ad  interim,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  Constitntion,  of  his  own  oath  of 
:)ffice,  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  solemn  decision  of  the 
Senate.    And  these  gentlemen  come  here  to  get  rid  of  this  matter  in  this  way 
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by  cross-examining,  to  use  their  own  word,  tlieir  own  witness,  because,  ar- 
failing  to  get  anything  from  him  themselves,  and  the  Senate  having  succftci 
in  getting  words  from  him  that  do  not  suit  their  pm*pose,  they  seek  to  get  :_ 
of  the  whole  matter  by  a  further  examination. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  for  information  if  the  question  pr- 
pounded  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  has  been  fully  answered  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Kentucky  will  reduce  his  qaestioo  ■ 
writing. 

Mr. 'Davis.  I  do  not  propose 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  requires  that  the  question  shall  be  redncec  : 
writing. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  propound  any  question  to  the  witness  at  all.     I  meTi> 
make  the  suggestion  to  the  Chief  Justice  whether  the  question,  as  drafted  *; 
the  honorable  senator  from*  Maryland,  has  been  fully  answered  by  the  witnt- 
or  not  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Chief  Justice  to  reply  to  tks: 
question.     The  witness  only  can  reply.  , 

The  Witness.  '\^here  is  my  answer? 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  ask  is  there  not  a  question  pending  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  ask  that  the  question  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  explain  the  position  of  tbemari^- 
to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  desired  that  the  following  questic 
should  be  put  to  the  witness,  (General  Sherman.)  "  When  the  President  iczr 
dered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  on  the  27th  of  Januarj. 
1S68,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  sanje  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  very  .time  -: 
making  such  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  ?"  To  tiu 
question  the  witness  replied,  **  he  did"  or  "  yes."  That  answer  having  litta 
given,  the  senator  from  Maryland  propounded  the  further  question,  ••  The  wit- 
ness having  answered  yes,  will  he  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was  1"  TI 
witness  having  made  an  answer  to  that  question  either  partial  or  full,  the  Cbk 
Justice  is  unable  to  decide  which,  the  counsel  for  the  President  propose  lb- 
question  :  "  Have  you  answered  as  to  both  occasions  ?"  That  is  the  same  ques- 
tion which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  now  proposes  to  the  Chief  Justice,  si- 
which  he  is' unable  to  answer.  The  senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Williams)  object? 
to  the  question  proposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  upon  the  ground  ti:i» 
General  Sherman  having  been  recalled  at  the  instance  of  a  senator,  and  haviiu' 
been  examined  by  him,  he  cannot  be  examined  by  counsel  for  the  PresidcTi. 
The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  that  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  'X 
the  Senate,  but  that  it  is  usual,  under  such  circumstances,  to  allow  counsel  u. 
proceed  with  their  inquiries  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  objection  to  this  questKc. 
When  the  question  was  orally  put  I  understood  it  to  be  another  and  difForrn: 
question.  I  am  willing  a  full  answer  shall  be  given  to  the  question  propouuccl 
by  the  senator  from  Maryland,  but  object  to  new  questions. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question,  and  the  witctr* 
will  answer. 

The  Secretary.  The  question  is,  '*Have  you  answered  as  to  both  c»cci' 
sions  ?"  • 

The  Witness.  I  should  like  to  hear  my  answer  as  far  as  it  had  gone. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  that  the  reporter  read  the  answer. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy,  one  of  the  official  reporters  of  the  Senate,  read  the  previocr 
answer  of  the  witness  from  the  short-hand  notes,  as  follows : 

I  intended  to  be  very  precise  and  very  short ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  ncccssarv  to  .*u. 
what  I  began  to  state — that  the  President  told  me  that  tne  relations  between  himself  iii ! 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  were  5cc>. 
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lat  be  could  not  execute  the  office  which  he  filled  as  Preeident  of  the  United  States  without 
taking  proyision  ad  interim  for  t^at  office ;  that  he  had  the  right  under  the  law ;  he  claimed 
>  have  the  right;  and  his  purpose  was  to  have  the  office  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
raiyand  of  the  oonntry ;  and  he  offered  me  the  office  in  that  yiew.    He  did  not  state  to  me 
len  that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  it  to  the  courts  directly ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  haviog 
le  office  administered  pronerlj  in  the  interest  of  the  army  and  the  whole  country. 
Mr.  Stanbery.  On  Dotn  occasions,  general,  or  the  other  occasion  ? 
The  Witness.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case;  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
i  brought  as  an  officer  of  the  army  into  any  controversy. 
Mr.  CONKLIKO.  Will  you  not  repeat  that  last  answer,  general  ? 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case,  and  not  bring  me,  or  an 
ficer,  into  the  oontfOTersy  7  His  answer  was,  that  it  was  found  impossible,  or  a  case  could 
)t  be  made  up ;  but,  said  he,  if  we  can  bring  the  case  to  the  courts,  it  would  not  stand  half 
1  hour.    I  think  that  is  all  that  he  stated  to  me  then. 

Mr.  Drakb.  Now  read  the  pending  question. 

The  Sbcrbtary.  The  question  is :  '*  Have  70a  answered  as  to  both  occa- 
ons." 

The  Witness.  The  question  first  asked  me  seemed  to  restrict  rae  so  close  to 
e  purpose  that  I  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to  that  point  alone.  On  the 
St  day  or  the  first  interview  in  which  the  President  offered  me  the  appoint- 
?nt  ad  interim  he  confined  himself  to  very  general  terms,  and  I  gave  him  no 
finite  answer.  The  second  interview,  which  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th, 
t  the  3 1st,  was  the  interview  during  which  be  made  the  points  which  I  have 
stified  to.  In  speaking  he  referred  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  known 
the  civil  tenure-of-office  bill,  I  think,  or  the  tenure  of  civil-office  bill ;  and  it 
IS  the  constitutionality  of  that  bill  which  he  seemed  desirous  of  having  tested, 
d  which,  he  said,  if  it  could  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  properly, 
>uld  not  stand  half  an  hour.  We  also  spoke  of  force.  I  first  stated  that  if 
r.  Stanton  would  simply  retire,  although  it  was  against  my  interest,  against 
r  desire,  against  my  personal  wishes,  and  against  my  official  wishes,  I  might 
willing  to  undertake  to  administer  the  office  ad  interim.  Then  he  supposed 
It  the  point  was  yielded ;  and  I  made  this  point,  "  Suppose  Mr.  Stanton  do 
I  yield  ?"  He  answered,  ''  Oh !  he  will  make  no  objection ;  you  present  the 
ier,  and  he  will  retire."  .  I  expressed  my  doubt,  and  he  remarked,  **  I  know 
a  better  than  you  do ;  he  is  cowardly."  I  then  begged  to  be  excused  from 
'iug*  him  an  answer  to  give  the  subject  more  reflection,  and  I  gave  him  my 
iil  answer  in  writing.  I  think  that  letter,  if  you  insist  upon  knowing  my 
'W8»  should  come  into  evidence,  and  not  parol  testimony  taken  up ;  but  my 
sons  for  declining  the  office  were  mostly  personal  in  their  nature. 
Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Ohief  Justice,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate  I 
lire  to  correct  a  mistake  of  fact.  I  thought  General  Sherman  said  the  31st, 
:  it  is  the  30th  of  January,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  have  that  correction 
de  in  my  written  question. 

rhe  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  that  correction  will  be  made, 
e  30th  will  be  substituted  for  the  3 1st  in  the  record  of  the  question  of  the 
a  tor  from  Maryland. 
ilr.  Hbndbbson.  I  desire  to  ask  the  witness  a  question,  which  I  send  to 

Ofaair  in  writing. 
rhe  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  of  the  senator 
n  Missouri 
riie  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

kl  the  President,  on  either  of  the  occasions  alluded  to,  express  to  yon  a  fixed  resolution 
etermination  to  remove  Stanton  from  his  office  7 

riie  Witness.  If  by  removal  is  meant  a  removal  by  force,  he  never  conveyed 
a  V  mind  such  an  impression ;  but  he  did  most  unmistakably  say  that  he 
Id  have  no  more  intercourse  with  him  in  the  relation  of  President  and  Sec- 
of  War, 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  witness.  I  send  it  to  k 
Ohair. 

The  Ohibf  Justigb.  The  Seeretaiy  will  read  the  qnesdoii  proposed  hj  4 
tenator  from  Michigan. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ton  say  the  President  spoke  of  force.    What  did  he  say  ahout  force  f 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  inquired,  "  Suppose  Mr.  Stanton  do  not  yield*  what  iSki 
shall  be  done  V*  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  necessity  of  considering  tk 
question ;  upon  the  presentation  of  an  order  he  will  simply  go  away/'  c 
"  retire." 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  a  full  answer  to  the  question  ? 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbndbrson.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  another  qaeetion.  Ise&i 
it  to  the  desk. 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  hyilst 
senator  from  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Did  yoa  ffive  any  opinion  or  advice  to  the  President  on  either  of  those  occasions  in  ngri 
to  the  legality  or  propriety  of  an  ad  interim  appointment ;  and  if  so,  what  advice  did  j^ 
gire,  or  what  opinion  did  yon  express  to  him  7 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  Mr.  President,  we  must  object  to  that 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  has  been  overruled  once  to-day.  I  suppose  tat 
Senate  means  to  adhere  to  some  rule. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  object  to  the  question beia; 
answered  1 

Mr.  Manager  BrNOHAM  and  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  do. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  Ohief  Justice  will  put  the  question  to  the  Seni^ 
whether  the  question  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  is  admissibk  as: 
should  be  put  to  the  witness. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

8o  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  decided  to  be  madmiflsibic' 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  If  bo  other  questions  are  sought  to  be  put  to  GleoeralSkf^ 
man,  I  believe  we  are  through  with  him. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  desire  to  pat  any  tpst- 
tions  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  did  not  know  that  the  counsel  for  the  President  hi 
anything  to  do  wiUi  this  examination. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  have  said  we  are  through.  We  do  not  propose  to  argv 
that  point 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  Gentlemen,  General  Sherman  desires  to  know  if  jvt 
are  through  with  him  on  both  sides? 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  We  may  desire  to  recall  the  Lieutenant  Gtvd 
to-morrow. 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  summons  to  appear  before  your  committee  to-moimv- 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  must  insist,  Mr.  Ohief  Justice,  that  the  cross>examiiuiS^ 
must  be  finished  before  the  witness  is  allowed  to  leave  the  stand. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  any  cross-examioalioi 
at  pr(-Hent. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  No  cross-examination  *'  at  present !"  We  insist  that  theovs^- 
examination  must  be  made  now  if  it  is  to  be  made  at  all. 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  We  submit  that  the  gentlemen  themselves  on  Sati^- 
day  made  an  appeal  for  leave  to  recall  the  witness;  and  for  myself  and ^^ 
understood  it  to  be  .for  my  associate  managers,  I  made  no  objection.  Itia^ 
the  Senate  to  determine  whether  we  shall  recall  him  to-morrow. 
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Ur.  EvARTS.  We  have  do  desire  to  be  strict  about  these  rules,  but  we  desire 
lat  thej  shall  be  equally  strict  on  both  sides. 

The  Chibk  Justicb.  Undoubtedly  the  gsoeral  rule  is  that  if  the  managers 
esire  to  cross-examine  they  must  oross-examine  before  disraisBiDg  the  witness ; 
It  that  will  be  a  question  for  the  Senate  when  Greneral  Sherman  is  recalled. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  witness  has  not  been  called  now  by  the  counsel, 
id  therefore  we  do  not  cross-examine  at  present  about  the  matter  inquired 
'  by  the  court.  The  court's  questions  are  all  rery  well ;  we  cannot  interfere 
ith  those ;  we  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  We  will  take  our  own  course  in  our 
ra  way. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Very  well. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  let  you  know  what  it  is  wh«i  we  get  ready. 

B.  J.  Mbios  recalled. 

By  Mr  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Have  you  the  docket  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  with  you  now  t 
A.  I  haye« 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  docket  entries  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vt. 
>renzo  Thomas  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Is  that  evidence  7  I  have  no  belief  that  the  docket 
try  of  a  court,  until  the  record  is  made  up,  is  anything  more  than  a  minute 
)m  which  the  record  may  be  extended.  I  directed  that  the  record  should  be 
tended  in  this  case  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  any  record  was  made,  as  the  witnesfr 
s  already  told  us ;  but  it  was  a  proceeding  before  a  judge  at  chambers,  and 
e  only  entry  on  the  books  is  the  entry  on  the  docket 

The  Ghibf  JusTicB.  The  witness  will  proceed,  unless  the  question  be- 
jected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  objected. 

Mr.  Manager  Bin*iham.  We  must  object  to  the  evidence  as  incompetent. 
The  Ghibf  Justigb.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  state  in  writ^ 
J  what  they  propose  to  prove. 

The  offer  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  was  reduced  in  writing  in  the  forai) 
a  question  to  the  witness,  as  follows : 

flave  you  got  the  dodket  entries  as  to  tlie  disposition  of  the  case  of  the  United  States  tw . 
renzo  Thomas,  and  if  so  will  70a  produce  and  read  them? 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Ohief  Justice  thinks  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  same- 
msaction,  and  is  competent  evidence ;  but  he  will  put  the  question  to  the 
oate  if  any  senator  desires  it.  [Afker  a  pause.]  The  witness  will  answer 
3  question. 

The  W1TNR8S.  The  examining  magistrate  or  the  judge  took  the  reco^izance 
General  Thomas  for  his  appearanoe  on  a  subseau«nt  day,  and  when  that 
tog^izance  was  taken  it  was  put  on  the  docket  ox  the  court,  because  there- 
ght  be  a  scire  Jacia*  upon  it  on  one  supposition,  and  there  might  be  an  indict- 
nt.  Therefore  it  was  put  upon  the  docket  of  the  court. 
Mr,  Stanbbry.  Read  the  docket  entries. 
The  WiTNBSS.  The  case  is  numbered  5711. 

The  UirrrED  Statrs  vs.  Lorenzo  Thomas* 

Warrant  for  his  arrest,  issued  by  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  on  the  oath  of  £.  IdL  Staa- 
,  to  answer  the  charge  of  high  misdemeanor  in  that  he  did  imlaiiFfally  accept  the  appoint- 
^t  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  February  22, 1868. 
Vsrrant  serred  by  the  marshal  February  22, 1868. 
Secogniaanoe  for  his  appearance  on  the  26th  instant,  Febmary  22, 1866; 
>i8charflred  by  Chief  Jostice  Cartter,  on  the  motion  of  the  defendant's  eonnsel,  Februarr 
186B. 

Hr.  Stanbbry.  That  is  all. 
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The  Ghikf  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  deeire  to  croaa-exaaune  tkai 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr.  We  have  nothing  to  ask  of  this  witness,  air. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1  move  that  the  conrt  adjonm. 

Mr.  Stewart.  On  that  motion  I  call  for  the  jeas  and  nays. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Maryland  moves  that  the  Senate,  r: 
ting  as  a  oourt  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.  On  tke 
question  the  jeas  and  nays  are  asked  for. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered,  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present  a?: 
sustaining  the  call. 

The  question  heing  put  on  the  motion  to  adjotim,  there  were,  on  a  divi^be. 
ayes  24,  noes  18;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeaehmeL; 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  AprU  14,  1868, 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  1: 
^o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  nsual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at  arms. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represerj- 
tives  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stanbeiy,  al^' 
appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  tb^ 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  £.  B 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  SpedL-.r 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pr  - 
Wded  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal. 

Mr.  Stbwakt.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed  witli. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  reading  of  the  journal  wCI 
be  dispensed  with.     The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordtrtd^  In  answer  to  the  motion  of  the  mana^rs,  that,  ander  the  rale  limiting  the  vp.- 
aoent  to  two  on  a  side  nnless  otherwise  ordered,  sach  other  managers  and  ooonsei  »8  ch^c^ 
may  print  and  file  arguments  at  any  time  before  the  argument  of  the  dosing  manager. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  order  will  be  considei^i 
now. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Objection  is  made.    The  order  will  lie  over  for  onedaj 

Mr  SuMNBB.  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  inquire  under  what  rule  9^ 
an  objection  can  be  made. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  stated  on  Saturday  that  in  condao 
ing  the  business  of  the  court  he  applied,  as  £ur  as  they  were  applicable,  the  g«s* 
eral  rules  of  the  Senate.  This  has  been  dooe  upon  several  occasions,  and  wIkj 
objection  has  been  made  orders  have  been  laid  over  to  the  next  day  ^ 
consideration. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  argue  the  question;  but  I  ht^v 
remind  the  Chair  of  the  rule  under  which  this  order  is  moved. 
.  The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  lie  over.    Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  Frefi- 
dent,  you  will  please  proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  is  our  misfortune  to  K* 
obliged  to  state  to  th^  court  that  since  the  adjournment  yesterday,  and  not  cds- 
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r  to  oar  knowledge  until  juBt  before  we  came  into  court  this  morning,  oar 
lociate,  Mr.  Stanbery,  is  preyented  hj  illneed,  which  confines  him  whoUj, 
im  attending  upon  the  court  to-day.  I  have  seen  him,  and  have  learned  the 
inion  of  his  physician  that  he  will  undoubtedly,  in  expectation,  be  able  to 
lume  his  duty  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  there  may  be  some  hope  that. he 
11  be  able  to  do  so  by  to-morrow.     In  the  suddenness  of  this  knowledge  to 

and  in  the  actual  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  proofs,  it  would  be  very 
Scalt  for  UB,  and  almost  impossible  with  any  proper  attention  tp  the  justice 
the  case,  to  proceed  to-day ;  and  we  suppose  that  an  indulgence,  at  least  for 
i  day,  would  lessen  the  chance  bf  longer  procrastination.  The  gentlemen  of 
)  Senate  and  the  Chief  Justice  will  be  so  good  as  to  bear  in  mind  that  much 
the  matter  to  be  produced  in  evidence  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
:  associate,  Mr.  Stanbery,  and  not  within  our  own,  and  we  have  to  say  that 

conduct  of  the  proofs  has  been  accorded  to  him. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  pleasant  for  us,  and  not  pleasant  for  Mr.  Stanbery,  espe- 
|]y,  that  such  an  occasion  as  this  should  arise  for  the  introduction  of  personal 
isiderations ;  but  in  our  best  judgment  we  can  only  present  it  to  the  court  in 

aspect  I  have  named,  and  submit  it  to  their  discretion  whether  the  facility  and 

indulgence  that  may  be  needed  on  our  part  should  be  limited  to  this  day  or 
ether  it  should  extend  over  the  two  days  that  we  suppose  would  assure  the 
(oration  of  Mr.  Sunbery  to  health.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanbery  last  evening,  and, 
lough  he  had  been  a  little  affected  by  a  cold  which  he  had  contracted,  I  sup- 
led  him  to  be,  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be,  in  a  condition  of  health  that  would 
mit  him  to  go  on  as  usual ;  and  it  was  only  as  we  were  preparing  to  come  to 
rt  this  morning  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  confinement  of 
physician  and  to  inform  us  of  his  situation. 

fr.  Drakb.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  a  question  of  the  counsel  for  the 
?nce. 

?fae  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
ator  from  Missouri 
7he  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows  : 

aDDot  the  day  be  occapied  by  co'oziBel  for  the  respondent  in  giving  in  documentary  evi* 

fr.  EvARTS.  It  cannot,  as  we  understand  the  situation  of  the  proofs  and  our 

Y  in  regard  to  them. 

Ir.  HowB.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 

eachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  af  12  o'clock. 

^he  motion  was  agreed  to. 

'he  Ghikp  Justice.  The  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  stands 

»umed  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  April  15,  1868. 

he  Ohibp  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair, 
he  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 
he  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
s  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
the  seats  assigned  them  respectively. 

he  members  of  the  House  ef  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
eded  by  Mr.  Washbnrne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by 
Speaker  and  Glerk,  appoured  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for 
1. 

be  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's 
eedings.  • 
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The  Seeretaiy  rend  the  journal  of  yoBterday's  proceedings  of  tke  Seoft 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment 

The  Chikf  Justice.  The  first  bnsiness  in  order  is  the  oonsideration  of  tk 
order  submitted  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sumner]  yesterdr 

Mr.  BuMNBR.  1  should  like  to  haye  it  reported. 

The  Ghtkp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  In  answer  to  the  motion  of  the  mAnagers,  that,  under  the  rnle  limiUng  the  ail- 
ment to  two  on  a  side,  **  unless  otherwise  ordered,**  sach  other  managers  and  cooiue]  m 
choose  may  print  and  file  arguments  at  anj  time  before  ttie  argument  of  ttie  dosing  ramfa 

The  Chibf  JiTSTiCB.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  order. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  to  amend  the  order  so  that  it  will  read,  **  May  pibt 
and  file  arguments  at  any  time  before  the  argument  of  the  opening  maoa^r 
shall  be  concluded/'  in  order  that  ^e  counsel  for  the  defence  may  hare  c 
opportunity  to  see  what  arguments  they  are  to  reply  to. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  order  as  proposed  to  be  afneoded. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Sbcrbtarv.  The  order  submitted  reads  as  follows  : 

Ordered f  In  answer  to  the  motion  of  the  managers,  that,  under  themle  Ifuiitans'  tbe  ar^ 
ment  to  two  on  a  side,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  snch  other  managers  and  coaneei  asch^Kiat 
may  print  and  file  arguments  at  aaj  time  before  the  argument  of  the  closing  maaaffer. 

It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "  argument  of  the  dosing  maiuger," 
and  insert  '*  argument  of  the  opening  manager  shall  be  concluded." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Ohief  Justice,  may  we  be  allowed  to  make  a  snggestioois 
reference  to  this  order  ? 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  amendment  offered  and  accepted  places,  I  sappose,  Ai 
proper  restriction  upon  the  arguments  to  be  fumish€»i  in  print  on  the  part  of  tk 
managers.  That  puts  the  matter  in  proper  shape,  I  suppose,  as  regardi  tk 
printed  briefs  that  may  be  put  in  on  the  part  ef  the  managers ;  that  is  to  etj. 
that  they  shall  be  filed  before  we  make  oor  reply.  On  our  part,  however,  it 
would  be  proper  that  we  should  have  the  liberty  of  filing  the  briefs  at  any  tiflse 
before  the  closing  manager  makes  his  final  reply,  as  a  part  of  our  new  brieis  maj 
be  in  reply  to  the  new  briefs  that  are  put  in  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Manager  Bi.noham.  Mr. President  and  senators,!  desire  to  say,inregarc 
to  the  remark  which  has  just  been  made  by  the  honorable  gentleman  on  bebil^ 
of  the  accused,  that  it  would  seem,  if  the  order  be  entered  as  he  suggests,  tb»i 
additional  arguments  made  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  President  need  DOt  Ix 
filed  until  the  close  of  the  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  accused  made  orallj  to 
the  Senate,  the  repliant  on  behalf  of  the  GonCTess  of  the  United  States  and  o' 
the  people  would  have  no  opportunity  to  see  those  arguments  not  delivered,  <»: 
therefore  could  not  reply  to  them.  I  would  suggest  that  the  order  as  it  sWi^ 
is  right.  It  gives  the  counsel  for  the  President  the  opportunity  to  review  vW 
may  be  filed  before  they  argue,  and  it  gives  the  counsel  for  the  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  before  he  ai^ues  whatever  may  be  filed  here  on  behalf  ^  ^ 
President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Undoubtedly  there  are  inconveniences  in  this  enlaigenat" 
the  rule,  however  applied ;  but  there  seems  to  be  an  equality  in  reqoiriBg  ^ 
side  to  Ornish  its  arguments  in  time  to  have  replying  counsel  answer  thea; 
and  the  same  rule  upon  my  suggestion  would  be  applied  to  us  that  bj  ^ 
present  amendment  is  applied  to  the  managers  for  the  impeachment,  for  tbef 
9LTf  not  required  to  file  their  additional  briefs  except  at  the  very  momeat  tbtj 
they  close  their  oral  argument,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  commence  oar  oiv 
argument. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  say  on  this  iDOtio> 
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lat  it  was  agreed  between  the  counael  lor  the  Treeideot  that  the  three  of  our 
imber  who  have  hitherto  managed  the  case  shoold'take  upon  themselves  the 
mtinaona  management  and  the  argument  of  the  case  before  the  Senate.  In 
msequence  of  the  imputation  made  hj  the  managers,  that  we  desired  unneces- 
irilj  to  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate,  those  of  us  who,  under  this  arrange- 
ent,  had  not  intended  to  argue  the  cause  did  not  intend,  either  by  ourselves  or 
irough  others,  to  make  any  application  to  the  Senate  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
lie ;  but.  inasmuch  as  that  application  has  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  mana* 
TS,  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  are  permitted  to  argue  the  cause  I 
ink  it  would  be  more  fair  to  the  two  counsel  who  did  not  expect  to  argue  the 
ise  to  permit  us  to  make  an  extemporaneous  argument  before  the  Senate.  We 
ive  not  made  any  preparation  whatever  in  view  of  written  arguments.  We 
ippose,  though  .we  ao  not  know  how  the  fact  is,  that  the  managers  on  the  part 
the  House,  who  have  had  this  subject  before  them  for  a  much  longer  period 
an  we  have  had,  are  much  more  familiar  with  this  subject  and  are  better  pre- 
ired  with  written  addresses  than  we  are,  so  that  if  the  rule  is  to  be  extended  I 
9pectfully  ask  the  Senate  to  allow  us  to  address  the  Senate  in  such  mode, 
Lner  oral  or  written,  as  we  may  desire.  I  beg  leave  to  say  to  the  Senate  that 
bile  I  do  not,  speaking  for  myselfi  expect  to  be  able  to  interest  the  Senate  as 
iich  as  the  learned  gentlemen  to  whom  the  management  of  the  cause  has  been 
ther^  confided  on  the  part  of  the  President,  yet,  as  I  reside  in  the  President's 
rn  State,  as  I  have  practiced  my  profession  in  his  town,  the  town  of  his 
micile,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  as  he  saw  proper  to  ask  my  services  in 
s  behaJf,  and  as  I  fully  concur  with  him  in  the  leading  measures  of  his  admin- 
ration,  I  desire,  if  I  am  heard  at  all,  to  be  heard  in  the  mode  which  I  have 
^gested. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  offer  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  order  now  pending. 
The  GuiBP  JuSTiCB.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
lator  from  California. 
The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows : 

^trilEe  out  all  after  the  word  **  ordered,'*  aod  inwrt : 

rhat  the  twenty-first  rale  be  go  amended  as  to  aUow  as  many  of  tbe  managers  and  of  the 
iDiiel  for  tbe  President  to  speak  on  the  final  argument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so:  Provided, 
at  not  more  than  four  days  on  each  side  shall  be  allowed ;  bat  the  managers  shall  make 
opening  and  the  closing  argument. 

I^r.  Drakb.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout WBLi*.  I  should  like  to  have  the  substitute  read  once  more. 

The  Chibp  Justice.    The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposed  substitute. 

The  Secretary  again  read  it. 

Tbe  Chibp  Justicb.  Does  the  honorable  manager  desire  to  address  the  Senate  7 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll   No,  sir. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  question  is  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  sen- 

r  from  California. 

rhe  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  19,  nays  27  ;  as 

^ows : 

'bas — Mewrs.  Cameron,  Conness,  Cragin,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Harlan,  Henderson, 

idricks,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Bamsaj,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Trumbull,  Van 

akle,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates-- 19. 

^ays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Backalew,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkline;,  Davis,  Drake, 

nunds,  Ferry,   Frelinghuysen,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 

'rill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Patteiaon  of  New  Hanpshire,  Pomeroy,  Eoss,  Saulsbory, 

nner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Vickers,  and  Williams— 37. 

\4»T  VOTING — ^Mesirs,  Bayard,  Corbett,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Norton,  Nye,  Sprague,  and 

de— 8. 

^o  tbe  substitute  was  rejected. 

kir.  DooLiTTLB*  Mr.  Chief  Justioet  I  prefer  altogether  oral  arguments  to 
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these  printed  ones,  and  I  sabmit  the  following  as  a  substitute,  nnderstandiaf 
that  there  are  six  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  four  ooaasel  for  ts^ 

respondent.      ["Order!"    "Order!"]     I  have  drawn  an   order    which 

[••Order!"  "Order!"]  • 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Order!  Order!    There  can  be  no  debate. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Ghikp  Justicb.  The  Secretarj  will  read  the  amendment  proposed  hj 
the  senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  '*  ordered/*  and  Insert : 

That  upon  the  final  argument  two  managers  of  the  Honse  open,  two  counsel  for  tfe 
respondeut  reply;  that  two  other  managers  rejoin,  to  be  followed  by  two  other  oeansel  for 
the  respondent ;  and  they  in  tarn,  to  be  followed  by  two  other  maoagen  of  the  House,  vh» 
shall  conclude  the  argument. 

Mr.  DftAKB.  I  move  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole  propoaitioa, 
together  with  the  snbstitnte. 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Missonri  moves  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  order  and  the  proposed  substitute. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Let  us  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeaa  34,  nay» 
15  ;  as  follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bnekalew,  Chandler,  Cole,  ConkUiig,  Coaness,  Corbett«  Davi^, 
Dixon,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Feesenden,  Qrimes,  Harlan,  HMiderson,  HeQdricla^  Uw- 
ard.  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Fatteisos  v^ 
I^ew  Hampshik,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williaoii. 
and  Yates— ^. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cragin,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Frelinghuyseo,  McCieefr. 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Yau  Winkle,  Yickers,  WUley,  aa4 
Wilson— J  5. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Norton,  Nye,  Spragpie,  and  Wade — 5. 

So  the  order  and  substitute  were  indefinitely  postponed. 
Mr.  Fbrry.  I  now  submit  an  order  on  which  I  desire  action. 
The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

OnUnd,  That  the  twelfth  rule  be  so  modified  as  that  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the 
Senate  shall  sit  upon  the  trial  now  pending  shall  be,  nnless  otherwise  ordered,  at  1 1  o'ckKk 
forenoon;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes  each  day,  commencing  ai i 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  This  order  is  for  present  consideration  unless  objected  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  pat  the  question,  and  declared  that  the  noes  appeared  u> 
have  it. 

Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Drake,  and  others  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  thej 
were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  24,  nays  26,  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragia, 
Drake,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Mo^an,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Moniil 
of  Vermont,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  WilHams,  and  Wilson—^. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmnnda,  Femm- 
den,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreeiy,  Mcrton,  Patterson  of  Ntv 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulsbuiy,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Tu 
Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Yates— 26. 

Not  votino— Messrs.  Norton,  Nye,  Sprague,  and  Wade--4. 

So  the  order  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  please  proceed 
with  the  defence. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  although  I  am  not  able  to 
annonnce,  as  I  should  be  very  elad  to  do,  that  our  associate,  Mr.  Stanberj,  had. 
according  to  his  hopes,  been  able  to  come  out  to-day,  yet  I  am  happj  to  mt 
that  he  is  quite  convalescent,  and  cannot  be  long  intermpted  from  giving  the 
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proper  attention  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  case.  Under  these  circamstances, 
and  from  a  desire  to  do  whaterer  we  may  properly  do  in  advancing  the  trial  of 
the  cause,  we  propose,  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  to  proceed  to-day  in 
putting ^n  the  aocnmentary  evidence,  which  will  take  a  very  considerahle  time, 
and  prohahly  we  shall  not  wish  to  he  called  upon  to  proceed  with  any  oral  tes- 
timony until  to-morrow,  when  we  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  desire  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the  nom- 
ination sent  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate  on  the  2l8t  of 
February,  as  I  am  instructed,  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  for  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War.  We  wish  the  executive  clerk  to  be  instructed  to 
produce  that,  in  order  that  we  may  put  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Mr.  President,  I  peg  to  say  that  counsel  is  entirely  inaudible 
here. 

Mr.  Curtis.  My  request,  senators,  was  that  the  executive  d^rk  might  be 
instructed  to  bring  in  and  exhibit  here  in  evidence  the  nomination  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the  date  of  the  21st  of  February  last,  as  I 
am  instructed,  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  for  the  place  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War. 

The  Chibp  JrsTiCB.  The  Chief  Justice  is  informed  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  has  not  been  removed  from  this  proceeding.  It  will 
be  necessary  that  it  should  be  removed. 

Mr  Johnson.  Does  that  apply  to  a  nomination? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  say,  if  I  am  permitted,  on  that 
point ^ 

The  Chikp  Justice,  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  senator  can  proceed  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  desire  to  say  that  under  the  new  rules  the  fact  of  a  nomina- 
tion being  made,  it  is  provided,  shall  not  be  a  secret  communication,  and  hence 
I  think  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  ordering  the  production  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  CuRtis.  I  was  so  instructed  on  inquiry,  and  supposed  no  motion  to 
remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  a  motion  is  necessary,  I  will  move  that 
the  executive  clerk  be  sworn  as  a  witness  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  With  the  consent  of  the  Chief  Justice  I  will  read  the  fortieth 
rule,  recently  adopted : 

AH  informatioD  or  remarks  conoeming  the  cbaraeter  or  qtmlifications  of  any  person  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  office  shall  be  kept  a  secret.  Bat  the  faet  that  a  nomination  has 
been  made  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  secret. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  executive  clerk  will  be  sworn. 

D.  W.  C.  Clarkb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  document  you  have  before  you  ? 
A.  I  have  the  original  nomination  by  the  President  of  Thomas  Ewing,  senior, 
to  be  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 
Q.  Will  you  please  to  read  it  ? 
A.  The  witness  read  as  follows : 

To  the  SenatB  of  the  United  8kate$  : 

I  nominate  Thomas  Ewing,  senior,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

AliDREW  JOHNSON. 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  22,  1868. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  actually  received  by  you  ? 

A.  On  the  22d  of  February. . 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now,  I  desire  to  put  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  a  copy  of 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  bears  date  on  the  24th  of  February,  1868.    I  have  the  printed 
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copy*  which  is  the  aaihoriBed  copj.     I  sappoM  it  will  not  be  objected  Aat  w« 
have  not  obtained  it  from  the  proper  Boorce  t 

Mr.  Manager  Bcti.br.  The  mere  yehicle  of  proof,  Mr.  President*  will  not  bt 
objected  to ;  but  the  proof  iteelf  will  be^  for  a  very  plain  reaaon.  It  was  after 
the  President  was  impeached  by  the  House,  and,  of  coarse,  it  is  his  dedarados 
attempted  to  be  put  in.  A  declaration  by  him,  after  he  was  impeached,  whether 
made  to  the  Senate  or  anybody  else,  it  seems  to  us,  cannot  be  evidence. 

The  exact  order  of  time,  if  it  may  not  be  in  the  mind  of  senators*  was  this : 
on  the  2ist  of  February  a  resolution  was  offered  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  looking  to  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  bringing  it  before  the  house; 
on  the  22d  it  was  acted  on  and  actually  voted.  Impeachment  was  actually 
voted  on  the  22d.  Then  intervened  Sunday,  the  23d.  Axsy  message  seat  oa 
the  24th,  therefore,  must  have  been  known  to  the  President  to  have  been  ahee 
the  impeachment 

Mr.  GuftTis.  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  the  honorable  managers  put  in  evi- 
dence in  the  coarse  of  their  proceedings,  a  resolve  passed  by  the  Senate  to  which 
this  message  is  a  response ;  so  that  the  question  is,  whether  the  honorable  man- 
agers can  put  in  evidence  a  resolve  of  the  Senate  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  Senate 
will  refuse  to  receive  the  reply  which  the  President  made  to  that  resolve.  Thas 
is  the  Question  which  is  now  before  the  coort. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  only  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  an  sigo- 
ment  to  the  prejudice,  and  not  to  the  law.  Suppose  he  offers  his  anawer  hm 
to-day,  is  thai  to  be  received  as  evidence  I  This  message  is  said  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  resolve  of  the  Senate.  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  our  learned 
friends  insist  that  the  rules  of  law  should  govern.  Will  they  dare  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  they  ever  heard  of  a  ease  where,  afber  indictment  of  the  criminal, 
the  respondent  was  allowed  to  put  in  evidence  his  statement  of  his  defence  ?  If 
BO,  when  is  that  right  to  cease  1  We  put  in  the  resolve  because  it  was  a  part  of 
the  transaction  of  removing  Mr.  Stanton,  made  before  the  impeachment  was 
determined  upon.  We  cannot  put  in  his  declarations  down  U>  to-day.  That  u 
a  familiar  rule  of  law.  They  cannot.  I  only  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  it  aa 
a  precedent  hereafter,  as  well  as  being  a  great  wrong  upon  the  people,  that  after 
they  indict — ^if  you  use  that  word — after  they  impeach,  an  officer,  then  he  caa 
send  in  a  message  which  shall  be  taken  as  evidence  for  him. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  learned  manager  asks 
whether  we  dare  do  something.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  consid^og 
the  measure  for  the  conduct  of  forensic  disputations  to  be  a  question  of  daring. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  applying  such  epithets  to  opponents,  nor,  hitherto* 
of  receiving  them  from  them.  The  measure  of  duty  of  counsel  to  the  law  aad 
the  facts  is  the  measure  we  shall  strive  to  obey,  and  not  the  measure  of  dariog, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this,  that  on  the  rule  of  law  and  ftict  and  evidence  we 
might,  perhaps,  expect  sometimes  a  superiority,  but  on  the  measure  of  daringi 
never. 

Now,  this  question  arises  thus :  is  the  learned  manager  entirely  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  impeachment  was  voted  on  the  22d  ?  The  22d  was  Satnrday,  aod, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  vote  was  not  taken  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  was  entirdy  right-— on  Saturday.  The  vote  was 
taken  on  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  EVARTA.  That  is,  that  articles  should  be  brought  in.  The  articles,  how- 
ever, were  not  voted  until  the  24th. 

Mr.  Manager  £utlbr.  The  articles  could  not  be  psepared  until  some  time 
afterward. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  am  merely  statins  a  fact,  not  complaining.  They  were  found 
soon  enough.  Now,  it  is  said  that  oecause  the  vote  that  impeachment  shoold 
proceed  was  taken  oa  the  22d,  that  impairs  the  credit  or  the  admissibility  of  the 
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piece  of  eiddeDce  that  is  laid  before  the  Senate.  My  learned  asaoeiate  has  dis- 
tinctly told  the  sitaation  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  both  of  these  tranaactions 
"were  pablie  at  the  time,  or  were  made  public  soon  afterward.  This  message,  the 
injanction  of  secrecy  in  respect  to  which  has  been  remoTed,  might  be  within  the 
range  of  reconrse  ou  the  one  side  or  the  other  for  argument,  and  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  coort.  Bat  onr  learned  opponents  have  pat  in  the  langnage  of  the 
*  resolutimi  of  the  Senate.  Exactly  what  bearing  that  has  as  part/>f  the  ret  gtstm 
of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  which  had  taken  place,  so  far  as  the  criminality 
of  the  President  was  concerned,  before  this  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
it  was  not  easy  to  see.  It  was,  however,  received  as  proper  evidence.  The 
one  reason  Ihat  we  did  not  consider  it  objectionable  was  that  we  supposed,  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  of  right,  that  this  message,  which  is  an  answer  of  that  reso- 
lution, upon  the  introduction  of  the  topic  by  the  resolution  being  offered  in  evi- 
dence, nould  be  admiseible  in  itself.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  on  every  prin- 
ciple, both  of  law  and  of  discretion,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  record  upon  the  point,  this  message  of  the  Pr^3i4ent  should  be 
allowed  to  be  read  and  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  simply  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  daring  or  professional  knowledge,  neither 
of  .the  counsel  has  stated  any  possible  precedent.  I  desire  also  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact,  so  that  the  counsel  may  never  be  in  donbt  here- 
after what  was  the  legal  effect  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  our  minds, 
that  we  put  in  that  resolution  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  resolation  of 
the  Senate  served  on  the  President  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  night  of  the 
21st,  he  still  went  on  and  treated  this  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secretary,  and  took 
him  into  his  cabinet  consultation,  and  Lorenao  Thomas  was  recognized  after 
that  by  him  as  the  Secretary  ad  interim^  and  after  that  Lorenzo  Thomas  breath- 
ing out  his  own  des^oe  to  take  possession  of  the  office  by  force.  It  was  in 
order  to  show  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  determined  to  dis- 
obey the  law  of  the  land,  that  it  was  known  to  him— the  Senate  served  it  upon 
hia  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  know  it,  and  did  not  leav«  it  to  the  slow 
channels  of  communication  in  print,  bat  served  a  certified  copy  on  him  to  stay 
his  hand,  and  he  refused  to  stay  his  hand. 

Now,  can  it  be  that  a  prepared  aigument  after  that,  and  after  he  was  impeached 
b  J  the  House  of  Representatives,  can  be  put  in  evidence  ?  One  ounce  of  action 
on  his  part  in  obedirace  to  the  law  and  the  resolation  of  the  Senate  would  have 
been  a  gi^eat  deal  better  than  pages  of  argument ;  but  there  was  none.  The 
gentlemen  will  not  use  the  word  "  dare,"  for  they  would  dare  do  all  that  good 
lawyeis  would  daie  do  in  favor  of  their  client,  but  I  will  say  the  gentlemen 
have  not  shown  a  single  legal  position  upon  which  this  can  stand. 

The  Gmibp  Justicb.  The  coonad  for  the  President  will  please  put  in  writing 
what  they  propose  to  prove. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  have  seat  the  Clerk  to  look  at  the  House  Journal 
to  correct  us  if  we  are  wrong. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  will  delay  the  question,  then,  somewhat 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  on  the  22d. 
All  of  us  were  of  opinion  that  the  resolution  was  passed  on  the  22d.  We  think 
we  are  right ;  but  we  will  mskB  that  certain. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes— 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlkr.  We  find,  Mr.  President,  on  examination,  the  state  of 
the  record  is  this:  that  on  the  21st  of  February  a  resolution  was  proposed  for 
impeachment  and  referred  to  a  committee;  on  tlie  22d  the  committee  reported, 
and  that  was  debated  through  the  22d  and  mto  Monday,  the  24th,  and  the  actual 
vote  was  taken  on  Monday,  the  24tfa. 

Mr.  £vART8.  Late  in  the  afternoon—^  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  so  that  I  was 
right  in  the  fact.    Is  there  any  further  objection  made  now  ? 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Gertaiiil7. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  state  the  reasons  why  we  insist  npoa  the 
objection.  The  House  of  Representatives,  as  appears  by  the  Journal  which  has 
now  been  famished  ns,  on  the  22d  of  Febmary,  through  its  committee,  reported 
'*that  Andrew  Johnson  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors/'  Tl^ 
discussion  proceeded  on  that  day.  On  the  day  preceding,  howerer,  the  2ist  of 
February,  it'  appeared  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  is  already  in 
evidence  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  itself,  proceeded  to  consider  another 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  had  reported  to  the 
Senate  that  he  had  remored  from  the  Department  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  previous  action  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
having  refused  to  concur  in  the  suspension,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  President  under  the  tenure-of-offioe  act.  Having  gi^en  the 
President  notice  thereof,  the  President  thereupon  proceeds,  after  thiit  notice  to 
remove  liim  and  to  appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  express  words  of  the  act  itself  and  of  the  action  of  the  Senate.  On 
that  day,  the  2l8t  of  Febmary,  the  Senate,  it  seems,  considered  the  action  of  the 
President  in  this  matter  of  removal  and  in  this  matter  of  appointment  of  tl^ 
head  of  a  department  in  direct  contravention  of  the  prohibitions  of  existing  law 
and  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  under  it  and  the  notice  which  it  had  served  on 
the  President 

On  that  night,  as  the  record  also  shows,  tiie  21st  of  February,  1868,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  passed  a  resolution  reciting  the  action  of  the  President 
in  the  premises,  to  wit,  his  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  hb  appointment  of 
a  Secretary  ad  interim,  and  declaring  by  solemn  resolve  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  the  President  had  no  power  to  make  the 
removal  or  to  make  the  appointment.  That  was  the  action  of  the  Senate,  which 
has  been  given  in  evidence  here  in  support  of  the  prosecution.  It  waa  all  con- 
cluded, as  the  Senate  will  notice  from  what  I  have  said,  on  the  Slst  and  2^  of 
Febmary,  1868.  My  impression  is  that  the  notice  was  served  on  the  night  of 
the  21st,  but,  that  I  may  not  make  a  mistake  in  this  matter,  I  say  it  waa  not 
.  served  later  than  the  22d  day  of  February. 

Now,  what  takes  place  ?  Here  is  a  presentment  made  on  the  Slst  or  22d  dav 
of  Febmary,  1868,  against  this  President  before  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
and  he  seeks  to  put  in  a  declaration  made  after  presentment  made,- which  is  cer- 
tainly tantamount  to  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  for  from  that  moment  be  was  within 
the  power  of  the  people.  Although  he  fled  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth 
he  could  never  stop  for  a  moment  the  progress  of  this  inquiry  to  final  judgment 
•although  personal  process  never  reached  him.  It  is  so  provided  in  the  text  of 
your  Gonstitution.    It  is  to  be  challenged  by  no  man. 

After  these  proceedings  had  been  thus  instituted,  two  days  after  the  &ct  of 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  three  days  after  the  fact  of  his  commission  of  tbe 
crime,  he  enters  upon  the  task  of  justifying  himself  before  the  nation  for  a  vio- 
lation of  its  laws,  for  a  violation  of  its  Constitation,  for  a  violation  of  his  oaih 
of  office,  for  his  defiance  of  the  Senate,  for  his  defiance  of  the  people,  by  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  24th  day  of  February, 
1868.  What  is  it,  senators  ?  Is  it  any  more  than  a  volunteer  declaration  of 
the  criminal,  after  the  fact,  in  his  own  i>ehalf1  Does  St  alter  the  case  in  law  I 
Does  it  alter  the  case  in  th^  reason  or  judgment  of  any  man  living,  either  within 
the  Senate  or  out  of  the  Senate,  that  he  chose  to  put  his  declaration  in  his  own 
defence  in  writing  ?  The  law  makes  no  such  distinctions.  I  undertake  to  assert 
it  here,  regardless  of  any  attempt  to  contradict  my  statement,  that  there  is  no 
layr  that  enables  any  accused  criminal,  after  the  fact,  to  make  declarations,  eitb» 
orally  or  in  writing,  either  by  message  to  the  Senate  or  a  speech  to  a  mob,  to 
acquit  himself  or  to  affect  in  any  manner  his  criminality  before  the  tribunals  of 
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justice,  or  to  make  evidence  which  shall  he  admitted  under  any  form  of  kw 
upon  his  own  motion  to  jostifj  his  own  erimtnal  coDdoct. 

1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  every  authority  which  the  gentlemen  can  bring 
into  court  regulating  the  rule  of  evidence  in  procedures  of  this  sort  is  directly 
against  the  proposition,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  written  declaration 
made  by  the  accused  voluntarily i  after  the  fact,  in  his  own  behalf.  I  read  for 
tlie  information  of  the  Senate  the  testimony  touching  this  fact  of  the  service  of 
the  notice  of  the  action  had  by  the  Senate  upon  the  conduct  of  the  President 
whereof  he  stands  accused  before  the  Senate.  It  is  as  foUows.  On  page  109 
of  the  tryil  Mr.  McDonald  testified : 

An  attested  copy  of  the  fore^oing^  resolution  was  delivered  by  me  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  united  States  at  ms  office  in  the  Executive  Mansion  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.  on 
the  21  St  of  Febraaiy,  1868. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  three  days  afterward,  he  volunteers  a  written  declari 
ation  which  he  now  proposes  to  make  evidence  in  his  own  i>ehalf  before  this  tri- 
bunal of  justice.  Of  course  it  is  evidence  for  no  purpose  whatever,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  exenlpating  him  from  the  criminal  accusation  preferred  against 
him.     It  is  for  no  other  purpose. 

Senators  will  bear  with  me  while  I  make  a  further  remark.  The  proposition 
18  to  introduce  his  whole  message,  not  simply  what  he  says  for  himself,  not  sim- 
ply the  arguments  that  he  chooses  to  present  in  the  form  of  a  written  declaration, 
in  vindication  of  his  criminal  conduct,  in*  violation  of  the  clearest  and  plainest 
provisions  of  law,  and  in  direct  defiance  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
notice  it  had  served  on  him  on  the  night  of  the  2i8t  of  February ;  but  the  Sen- 
ate will  bear  with  me  when  I  say,  what  they  do  know,  that  this  message  reports 
the  declarations  of  third  persons,  and  of  course  the  Senate  are  asked  to  accept 
these,  too,  as  evidence  in  the  trial  of  the  accused  at  their  bar. 

Qe  reports  in  this  message  the  declarations  of  third  persons  whom  he  has 
pleased  to  call  his  "constitutional  advisers."  He  states  their  opinions.  With- 
out giving  their  language  he  gives  the  conclusions,  and  those  conclusions  are  to 
be  £awn  before  the  Senate  as  matter  of  evidence.  I  beg  leave  to  say  here,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate,  that  there  is  no  colorable  excuse  for  the  President  or 
for  his  counsel  coming  before  the  Senate  to  say  to  them,  whether  it  be  commu- 
nicated in  his  written  message  or  otherwise,  that  he  has  any  right  to  attempt  to 
ehelter  himself  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  under  the  opinions  of 
any  member  of  his  cabinet;  The  Oonstitution  never  vested  his  cabinet  counsel- 
ors with  any  such  authority,  as  it  never  vested  the  President  with  authority  to 
suspend  the  laws,  or  to  violate  the  laws,  or  to  disregard  the  laws,  or  to  make  ap- 
pointments in  direct  contravention  of  the  laws,  and  in  defiance  of  the  final  action 
of  the  Senate  acting  in  express  obedience  to  the  requirement  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (after  examining  the  message.)  You  are  right.  He 
reports  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  was  aware  that  I  was  right  There  is  no  colorable 
excuse  for  this  proceeding.  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  the  learned  counsel,  and 
1  challenge  now  the  production  of  authority  from  any  respectable  court  that  ever 
allowed  any  man,  high  or  low,  official  or  unofficial,  to  introduce  his  own  declar- 
ations, written  or  anwritten,  made  after  the  fact,  in  his  defence.  That  is  the 
point  I  take  here.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Senate  for  having  detained  them  so 
long  in  the  statement  of  a  proposition  so  simple,  and  the  law  of  which  is  so 
clearly  settled,  running  throagh  centuries.    I  submit  the  question  to  them. 

Mr.  EvAftTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators — 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Do  we  ever  have  the  close  here  t 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  dare  say  you  have ;  but  I  also  have  the  opportunity  to  speak. 
No  question  arises  of  my  irregularity,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  No,  no. 

Mr.  EvABXs.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  only  apology  that  the 
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leaned  manager  has  made  for  the  eomnse  of  his  renarlu  ib  the  eonsnmptioa  d 
yoar  time,  and  jet  be  haa  not  hedtated  to  fay,  and  again  to  repeat,  that  thm 
is  not  a  color  of  jnstificatioii  for  the  attempt  of  the  President  of  the  Dnise^ 
States  to  defend  himself,  or  ibr  the  efforts  that  his  coansel  make. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  correct  him  ?  I  d» 
not  think  the  gentleman  intendfl  to  misrepresent  me  here. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  do  not  misrepresent  you. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham*  I  did  not  say,  then,  if  the  gentleman  pleases,  th« 
there  was  no  colorable  ezcnse  for  the  President  to  attempt  to  defeaa  hwMHf  or 
for  his  coansel  to  defend  him.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  all  oomes  to  the  same  thing.  Everything  that  is  attempted 
npon  onr  view  or  line  of  the  subject  in  controversy,  unless  it  conforms  to  the 
preliminary  view  that  the  learned  managers  choose  to  throw  down,  is  legarded 
as  outside  of  the  color  of  law  or  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  President  or  he 
counsel,  and  so  it  is  repeatedly  charged. 

Now,  if  the  crime  was  completed  on  the  21st  of  Febraary,  which  Is  not  onlj 
the  whole  basis  of  this  argument  of  the  learned  managers*  but  of  every  otha 
argument  upon  the  evidence  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  hearing  from  theso,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  application  or  relevancy  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  Slst  of  February,  after  the  act  of  the  President  bad  been  eo&- 
pleted,  and  after  that  act  had  been  communicated  to  the  Senate,  haa  on  the  issue 
of  whether  that  act  was  right  or  wrong  7  And  if  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ezpres^ioc 
of  opinion  relieves  the  testimony  from  the  possibility  of  admission,  what  wse 
this  but  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  regarding  a  past  act  of  the  President  ?  There  eonld  be, 
then,  no  single  principle  of  the  law  of  evidence  upon  which  this  fact  pat  in  pro«f 
in  behalf  of  the  managers  could  be  admitted,  except  as  a  communication  from 
this  branch  of  the  government  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  its  opin- 
ion concerning  the  legality  of  his  action ;  and  in  the  same  line  and  in  inunediaie 
reply  the  President  communicates  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  openlj 
and  in  a  proper  message,  his  opinions  coneeming  the  legality  of  the  act.  Whai 
would  be  thought  of  the  government  that,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  by^wa?  of 
inculpating  a  prisoner,  should  give  in  evidence  what  a  magistrate  or  a  sheriff  ha^ 
said  to  him  concerning  the  crime  imputed,  and  then  shut  the  mouth  of  the  pris- 
oner as  to  what  he  had  said  then  and  there  in  reply  I  Why,  the  only  posaibiiity, 
the  only  argument  for  affecting  the  prisoner  with  criminality  for  what  had  been 
said  to  him,  was  that,  unreplied  to,  it  might  be  oonstrued  into  admission  or  sub- 
mission ;  and  to  say  that  the  pridoaer,  when  told  *'  You  stole  that  watch,''  eould 
not  give  in  evidence  his  reply,  **  It  was  my  own  watch,  and  I  took  it  because 
it  was  mine,"  is  precisely  the  same  proposition  that  is  bdng  applied  here  by  the 
learned  managers  to  this  commui^ication  back  and  forth  between  the  Senate  and 
the  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  A  single  word,  Mr.  President,  npon  that  propositioa. 
I  think  if  any  sheriff  should  say  to  a  thief,  **  Sir,  whose  watch  is  that  ?*'  sad 
the  thief  could  not  make  a  reply  until  four  days  afterward,  after  he  waa  indicted, 
a  written  statement,  then,  as  to  whose  watch  it  was,  and  putting  in  what  his 
neighbor  said  about  it,  would  never  be  received.  I  take  the  illustration ;  it  is  a 
good  one,  an  excellent  illustration.  A  sheriff  says  to  a  prisoner,  "  Where  dii. 
yon  get  that  watch  ?*'  Four  days  «ftervv«rd,  after  he  has  been  in  jail,  after  the 
indictment  is  being  found  against  bim,  and  while  the  court  b  in  session,  he  sends 
an  answer  to  the  sheriff  and  says  that  auswer  must  be  given  in  evidence :  and  nos 
only  that,  but  he  puts  in  that  answer  what  everybody  else  ssid,  what  four  or  fire 
men  said  to  him,  as  is  the  case  in  this  message.  He  is  not  content  with  putting 
in  his  own  anf  wer,  but  he  puts  in  the  view  of  the  cabinet.  Now,  we  oi^ect- 
If  they  will  fetch  the  cabinet  here  and  let  as  cross-examine  theok,  and  find  out 
what  Uiey  meant  when  they  gaveium  any  advice,  and  how  they  came  to  give 
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it  to  bimi  and  tincler  wliat  circumstances  they  gave  ft  to  him,  yre  shall  have  a 
difierent  reply  to  make  to  that.  But  at  present  we  do  not  want  them  to  put  in 
(to  carry  ont  the  parallel)  what,  after  he  got  into  jail  and  consulted  .with  the 
prisoners  in  the  same  room,  he  says  was  his  answer,  and  what  the  prisoners  who 
were  with  him  said  about  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  every  case  is  to  be  regarded 
according  to  its  circumstances,  and  yon  will  judge  whether  a  communication  from 
you  to  the  President  of  &e  United  States,  communicated  to  him  on  the  22d  of 
February- 
Mr.  Manager  Bctlbb.  The  Slst. 

Mr.  Eyabtb.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  liot  say  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  2l8t. 

Mr.  Eyarts.  Ton  got  at  it  then.    Ton  did  not  have  it  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Binqham.  I  read  it 

Mr.  Eyarts.  Ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  21st  the  communication  was  sent 
yo  him.  The  Senate  was  not  in  session  on  the  22d,  as  I  am  informed,  more 
:han  an  hour,  it  being  a  holiday,  and  this  message  sent  in  on  Monday,  Sunday 
ntervening,  is  not  an  answer  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  prompt  and 
»ndid  treaty  between  the  Senate  and  President  concerning  a  matter  in  differ- 
snce,  or  an  answer  to  imputation  communicated  to  him.  As  for  the  simile  of 
;be  President  being  in  prison,  we  have  removed  that  by  showing  that  he  was 
lot  impeached  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  24th ;  and  as 
)o  the  simile  that  the  cabinet  were  his  fellow-prisoners  in  the  same  cell,  the 
inswer  is  that  they  have  not  been  impeached  at  all.  But  we  do  not  pursue 
;he8e  trivial  illustrations.  The  matter  is  within  the  intelligence  of  the  court, 
md  must  be  disposed  of  by  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  say,  once 
or  all,  to  the  Senate,  that  I  have  said  no  word,  and  intend  to  say  no  word, 
Ittring  the  progress  of  this  trial,  that  justifies  the  assertion  of  counsel  for  the 
President  that  I  deny  his  right  to  make  a  defence  either  in  person  or  by  his 
counsel.  What  I  insist  upon  here,  and  ask  the  Senate  to  act  upon,  is  that  he 
ball  make  a  defence  precisely  as  unofficial  citizens  of  the  United  States  make 
lefences,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  not  otherwise ;  that  he  shall  not 
ifter  the  commission  of  crime  manufacture  evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  either 
»ral  or  written,  by  his  own  declaration,  and  incorporate  in  it,  too,  the  declara- 
ions  of  third  persons  and  throw  it  upon  the  court  as  testimony.  It  has  never 
>een  allowed  in  any  respectable  court  in  this  country  upon  any  occasion, 
^hen  men  stood  upon  trial  for  their  lives  they  never  were  permitted  after  the 
act  to  manufacture  testimony  by  their  own  declarations,  either  written  or 
in  written,  and  on  their  own  motion  introduce  it  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

I  have  another  word  or  two  to  say  in  the  light  of  what  has  dropped  from  the 
Ips  of  the  counsel.  He  has  evaded  most  skilfully  the  point  I  took  occasion  to 
tiake  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  that  here  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  not  only 
he  written  declarations  of  the  accused  in  his  own  behalf  after  the  fact,  but  the 
eclarations  of  third  persons,  not  under  oath,  and  their  conclusions  reported  in 
bis  message  of  the  24th  of  February,  1868.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  propo- 
ition  of  the  extent  of  this  never  was  made  before  in  any  tribunal  of  justice  in 
1^1  e  United  States  where  any  man  stood  accused  of  crime,  not  simply  to  give 
is  own  declarations,  but  to  report  the  declarations  of  third  persons  in  his  own 
ehalf  and  throw  them  before  the  Senate  as  testimony. 

One  other  remark.  The  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  the  President  had  a 
ight  to  send  a  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  which  should  operate 
8  evidence.  I  concede  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  the  right 
nder  the  Constitution  to  communicate  from  time  to  time  to  the  two  houses  of 
/ODgresfl  such  matters  as  he  thinks  pertain  to  the  public  interest ;  and  if  he 
binks  that  is  of  the  public  interest  he  stay  do  so ;  but  I  deny  that  there  is  any 
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colorable  excuse  (I  repeat  those  words  here)  for  intimating  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime  on  the  2l8t  of  Je^ 
ruarj,  1868,  and  proved  guilty,  I  undertake  to  say,  hy  his  written  confessiot, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  mind  in  and  oat  of  the 
Senate  in  this  country,  could  proceed  to  manufacture  a  defence  three  days  afu? 
the  fact  in  the  form  of  a  message.  That  is  the  point  I  make  on  the  genilem^ 
here.  He  says  '*  What  importance,  then,  do  you  attach  to  the  action  of  tk 
Senate  V*  We  attach  precisely  this  importance  to  it :  that  the  law  of  the  lasd 
enjoined  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  duty  to  notify  the  S&am 
of  the  suspension  of  this  officer  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  evidence  npa 
which  he  made  the  suspension.  The  law  of  the  land  enjoined  upon  the  Seo&u 
the  duty  to  act  upon  the  report  of  the  President  so  made,  together  with  his 
reasons  and  the  evidence  which  he  adduced,  and  come  to  a  decision.  In  pa^ 
suauce  of  the  requirement  .of  the  second  section  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  titf 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  hy  an  almost  unanimous  decision,  came  to  the  eo&- 
elusion  that  the  reasons  furnished  by  the  President  and  the  evidence  adduoeii 
by  him  for  the  suspension  of  the  Secretary  of  War  were  insufficient,  and  m 
accordance  with  that  law  the  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  suspension.  The  Uw 
expressly  provides  that  if  they  concur  they  shall  notify  the  President.  Tb^ 
law,  by  every  intendment,  provides  that  if  they  non-concur  they  shall  notify  ik 
Secretary  of  War,  that  he  may,  in  obedience  to  the  express  requirement  <a 
the  act,  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  the  office  from  which  he  has  been  sus- 
pended. They  did  give  him  that  notice.  Why  should  they  not  notify  tl^ 
Executive,  that  he  may  know  with  whom  to  communicate,  and  not  be  long^ 
communicating  with  the  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  General  G-rant,  who  lu'i 
been  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Secretary  of  Wa? 
ad  interim  in  August,  1867  ? 

The  gentleman,  I  trust,  is  answered  as  to  the  importance  and  propriety  of 
'  introducing  this  evidence ;  but  there  was  further  reason  for  it,  to  leave  the  Prei^i- 
dent  without  excuse  before  the  Senate  and  before  the  people  for  persisting  ia 
J] is  unlawful  attempt,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  th<'  land,  to  execute  the  dutirs 
of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  through  another  person  than  Gdwin  M. 
Stanton.  It  was  his  business  to  submit  to  the  final  decision  of  that  arbiter  oo&- 
stituted  by  the  tenure-of- office  act  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  saspen^oo 
should  become  absolute  or  whether  it  should  be  rejected. 

But  here  is  a  man  defying  the  action  of  the  Senate,  defying  the  express  letter 
of  the  law,  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  whose  suspension  they  had*refuj«ed  to 
concur,  should  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  that  office,  proceeding  withhii 
conspiracy  with  Thomas  to  remove  him  and  to  confer  the  functions  of  this  office 
upon  another,  regardless  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  regardless  of  the  law  regola- 
ing  the  tenure  of  civil  offices,  regardless  of  the  Constitution,  regardless  of  his 
oath*  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  American  people ;  and  he  winds  up  ik 
farce  and  the  defiant  euilt  of  which  he. stands  convicted  by  act  before  the  Senate 
with  his  written  declaration,  which  is  of  no  higher  authority  than  his  onl 
declaration,  made  three  days  after  the  fact,  and  asks  the  Senate  to  receive  it  as 
evidence. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  There  is,  perhaps,  senators,  no  branch  of  the  law  ia 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  precise  rules  than  that  which  relates  la 
evidence  of  the  intent  with  which  an  act  is  done.  In  the  present  ceiee  it  appears 
that  the  Senate,  on  the  21st  of  Februaiy,  passed  a  resolution,  which  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  : 

Whereas  the  Senate  have  received  and  considered  the  commanication  of  the  PresidoU 
stating  that  he  has  removed  Bdwin  M.  Htanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  had  designated  t» 
Adjutant  General  of  the  armv  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUrim :  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  That  nnder  the  Constitution  and  laws  oi  tbt 
United  States  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  ^aagoa^ 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  daties  of  the  office  ttd  inUrim. 
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That  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  and  was  served,  as  the 
idence  before  you  shows,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  message 
hich  is  now  proposed  to  be  introduced  was  sent  to  the  -Senate  on  the  24th  day 
February.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Chief  Justice  that  the  resolution  of  the 
mate  called  for  an  answer,  or  that  there  was  any  call  upon  the  President  to 
\Bwer  from  the  Senate  itself;  and  therefore  he  must  regard  the  message  which 
is  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  24th  of  February  as  a  vindication  of  the  Presi- 
nt*8  act  addressed  by  him  to  the  Senate ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Chief 
tstice  to  come  within  any  of  the  rules  which  have  been  applied  to  the  intro- 
iction  of  evidence  upon  this  trial.  He  will,  however,  take  pleasure  in  submit- 
ig  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it.     (After  a  pause.)     If 

senator  desires  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the  Chief 
istice  rules  the  evidence  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  wish  to  put  in  evidence  a  table  which  has 
en  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  will  be  found  to  be, 
believe,  a  convenience  in  the  progress  of  the  trial  in  the  examination  of  the 
cumentary  evidence  which  will  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Drake..  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hear  the  honorable  counsel. 
Mr.  CoRTis.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  myself  heard. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  senators  will  observe  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
fi Clemen  who  are  in  the  chamber  and  the  persons  in  the  galleries  will  abstain 
m  conversation,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  hear  the  counsel. 
Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  read  the  headings  of  this  table,  so  that  the  nature  of  its 
Uents  may  be  perceived.  It  excludes  all  military  and  naval  officers,  all 
iges  of  the  constitutional  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  all  judges  of  the 
urt  of  Claims,  all  officers  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President  alone, 
t  heads  of  departments,  or  the  courts  of  law,  and  all  public  ministers,  consuls, 
]  other  agents  of  foreign  intercourse.  They  are  excluded,  and  with  these 
^eptions  **  the  following  is  an  approximate  list  of  all  other  executive  and  ter- 
)rial  oficea  of  the  United  States  now  and  heretofore  established  by  statutory 
>ignation,  with  their  respective  statutory  tenures." 

Then  follows  the  list  of  officers  the  table  contains.  In  the  first  place  the  date 
the  act  of  Congress  by  which  the  office  was  created,  the  volume  and  page  of 

Statutes  at  Large,  and  next  comes  the  name  or  title  of  the  office.     The 
rth  eolamn  shows  whether  the  tenure  of  the  office  was  for  a  definite  term, 
en   there  is  another  column  showing  whether  it  was  for  a  term  definite 
iiless  sooner  removed,"  the  first  column  being  for  a  definite  term  without  any 
ilfficatioD  whatever,  the  second  column  being  for  a  term  definite  unless  sooner 
loved,  the  third  column  for  a  term  indefinite  and  not  expressly  during  pleas- 
,  and  the  fourth  for  a  term  indefinite,  but  expressly  "  during  pleasure." 
^Ir.  Manager  Butler.  Before  you  put  that  in  we  wish  to  object. 
^Ir.  Curtis.  One  moment.    The  names  of  the  offices  are  given,  and  then 
re  are  carried  out  in  these  columns  what  tenui-e  belongs  to  each  of  them.     Of 
Tse  this  is  not  offered  as  strictly  evidence,  but  it  has  been  compiled  as  a  table 
fch  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  refer  to  in  argument,  but  which  it 
lid  be  necessary  to  consult  and  turn  over  a  great  number  of  statutes  of  the 
itcd  States  in  order  to  make  use  of  or  arrive  at  these  results.    Here  they  are 
brought  under  the  eye,  and  we  desire  to  have  the  table  printed  so  that  it 
y  be  used  in  argument  by  counsel  on  all  sides. 
Ir.  Manager  Butler.  I  observe,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  that  there  is 

important  column  missing  in  this  table,  if  it  has  to  have  any  effect  on  any- 
y'0  mind,  and  that  is  a  column  showing  whether  the  Senate  was  or  was  not 
<  r«»ion  at  the  time  any  one  of  these  officers  was  removed. 
Ir.  Curtis.  It  has  nothing  to  do,  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Manager,  with 
ovals  at  all.     It  is  the  tenure  of  office  merely.    It  has  no  bearing  on  any 
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qnestion  of  removal.  It  merely  gives  the  statute  tenures  of  these  ^fferct: 
offices ;  and  there  are  no  facts  here  stated ;  everything  is  derived  from  tb? 
statates.  All  that  is  in  the  table  is  derived  from  the  statutes  of  the  Uniie: 
States. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  difficulty  that  we  find  is  that  this  is  proposed  ti 
be  made  a  portion  of  the  evidence.  It  may  be  printed  and  appaided  to  tk 
argument  of  either  gentleman  or  sent  as  argument  to  the  table  of  any  aeiuttor— 
precisely  as  (if  I  may  use  it  as  an  illustration)  I  sent  my  brief — as  an  aJietmcc 
from  the  laws ;  but  to  offer  it  in  evidence  and  to  have  it  printed  except  in  that 
way  is  what  we  object  to.  The  reason  for  the  objection  must  be  obvious.  TVlu 
has  any  surety  that  this  is  correct  ?  The  commissions  are  not  kept  by  the  At- 
torney General.    They  are  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  commissions. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  this  is  a  mere  abstract  of  the  laws  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  what  we  have  stated  exactly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Put  it,  then»  in  your  argument  Why  should  yocr 
abstract  of  the  laws  be  put  in  evidence  any  more  than  anybody  else's  7  Tt^ 
difference  is  this  :  if  either  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  under  their  hasi 
and  upon  their  examination  put  in  their  brief  an  abstract  of  law  I  should  believe 
that  the  law  was  exactly  as  it  purports  to  be  albstracted.  But  they  do  not  ckLr 
that  they  have  examined  this  table— that  this  is  their  work.  It  is  done  in  d; 
Attorney  General's  office.  Now,  I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  everybody 
in  the  Attorney  General's  office  that  I  am  willing  to  take  his  abstract  of  Lurs 
and  have  it  put  in  these  solemn  proceedings.  If  Mr.  Binckley,  for  instance,  tb? 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  should  prepare  any  paper  of  this  sort,  I  shonli 
look  it  over  a  great  while  before  I  should  give  it  great  weight,  and,  I  think,  tke 
country  would  from  their  knowledge.  If  Mr.  Stanbery,  if  either  of  the  leaned 
gentlemen  before  me,  will  examine  this  and  say  that  from  their  examination  h 
is  correct,  and  they  make  it  a  part  of  their  argument,  I  am  content ;  but  untu 
that  is  done  I  object  to  its  going  in  evidence.  Until  that  is  done  1  object,  and. 
as  my  associate  says,  we  shall  object  then.    It  is  not  evidence  in  any  form. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  there  is  but  a  word  to  be  s^^i 
on  this  subject.  It  imparts  to  the  case  no  primary  evidence.  It  can  be  veri- 
fied by  oath  as  being  correctly  or  honestly  made  up,  if  that  is  required.  We, 
upon  our  professional  credit,  present  it  as  in  our  belief  a  correct  statement  in  a 
tabular  fonn  of  the  distribution  of  the  statutory  provisions  concerning  the  tenure 
of  office  that  are  in  force  under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Allow  me,  without  interrupting  the  gentleman,  hene 
to  ask  whether  he  has  examined  it  so  as  to  know,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  i; 
id  so,  because  that  will  make  a  great  difference  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  So  presenting  it,  the  question  is  whether  you  witl  receive  it  as 
the  proper  and  necessary  tabular  introduction  to  the  documentary  evidence  cojfx- 
cerning  these  different  classes  of  offices  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  govein* 
ment  in  filling  or  in  vacating  the  places.  We  did  not  expect  an  objection  to  be 
made,  least  of  all  upon  so  vague  a  notion  as  Mr.  Binckley's  political  character. 
which  we  are  not  prepared  to  defend,  and  he  is  not  present  to  defend  himse2i'. 
We  submit  it  to  the  Senate.  They  can  treat  it,  if  you  please,  as  a  presenutjon 
by  us  now  presently  of  the  distribution  of  the  offices  of  the  United  Stata 
according  to  statute,  in  order  to  introduce  our  practical  and  actual  legal  te&Vr 
mony  appropriate  to  each  class.    It  is  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwrll.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  this  paper,  npoa 
examination,  does  not  show  that  any  person  was  ever  appointed  to  office  or  w^ 
removed  from  office. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  So  we  have  stated,  over  and  over  again,  that  it  conies  out  or' 
the  statutes  bodily. 
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Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Then  I  am  nttezly  nnable  to  see  how  it  can  be 
regarded  aa  teatimonj  upon  any  issue  that  is  before  this  tribunal. 

Jl£r.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  paper  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  aU  we  desire. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  It  will  be  necessarily  printed,  having  been  offered  by 
;lie  counsel  for  the  President.  The  Ghair  will  put  the  question,  however.  Tou 
nrlio  are  of  opinion  that  the  paper  be  printed  wUl  say  "  aye ;"  those  of  contrary 
opinion  will  say  **  no.*' 

The  motion  was  aereed  to. 

The  table  thus  ordered  to  be  printed  is  as  follows : 
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Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Ofaief  Justice,  we  now  desire  to  put  in  eyidence  rather  in  a 
more  formal  manner  than  has  been  done  heretofore,  although  the  substantial 
£a.Gts  have  been  broaght  before  the  Senate,  we  believe,  by  the  honorable  man- 
agers themselves,  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
or  Mr.  Pickering  hj  Mr.  Adams,  accompanied  bj  a  certificate  that  the  letters  to 
and  from  various  persons  between  the  29th  of  June,  1799,  and  the  Ist  of  May, 
1 802,  have  been  for  many  years  miesing  from  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  correspondence  itself,  therefore,  cannot  be  produced  from  the 
originals,  or  from  copies  of  the  originals,  but  no  doubt  they  are  correct,  as  those 
letters  were  read  the  other  day  by  the  honorable  managers  from  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Adams's  works.  They  are  the  same  letters.  The  letters  are  not  here ; 
they  are  not  in  the  department ;  but  they  are  printed  in  that  volume,  and  were 
read  from  the  volume  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait  a  moment.  We  are  not  certain  about  this. 
[After  an  examination  of  the  documents  offered  in  evidence.]  Do  I  understand 
the  counsel  for  the  President  to  say  that  these  papers  show  anything  different 
from  what  was  shown  by  the  managers  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  I  stated  that,  in  substance  the  matter  was  now  before  the 
Senate,  but  we  wanted  the  formal  documents  to  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  only  difficulty  I  find  is  this,  that  you  do  not  put 
in  all;  you  do  not  put  in  what  was  done  on  the  12th  of  May  as  well  as  the  13th 
of  May,  1800. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  put  in  what  there  is  here. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  Ton  have  already  put  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  offer  these  documents  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  welL 

The  documents  thus  ofieied  in  evidence  are  as  follows : 

United  States  op  America,  DepartmnU  of  State  t 
To  all  to  ndutm  <Ae«e  j^e^Mitg  ohaU  eome,  greeting : 

I  eertifjr  that  the  docnment  hereunto  annezed  is  a  tme  copy,  careixilly  examined  and  com- 

Sared  with  the  original  resolution  of  the  Senate,  dated  l3tn  May,  1800,  and  filed  in  this 
apartment,  confirming  John  Marshall,  of  Vir^nia,  to  be  Steretary  of  State,  and  Samuel 
Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretarv  of  the  Department  of  War. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  hare 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed, 
r  1       Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  5th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1668,  and  of  the  inde- 

*-  *    ' '    pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety  second. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


Uotted  States  of  America,  In  Senate,  May  13, 1800. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  yie  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  12th  instant,  and  the  nominations  contained  therein  of  the  Hon.  John  Marshall,  esq., 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  esq.,  remoyed ; 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  esq.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War, 
in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  John  Marshall,  nominated  for  promotion  to  the  office  of  State. 

Whereupon, 

Resolved,  That  they  do  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointments  agreeably  to  the  nomini^ 
tions  respectiyely. 

Attest:  SAMUEL  OTIS,  Secretary. 

The  OfiiEP  Justice.  The  executive  clerk  of  the  Senate  desires  to  correct  a 
statement  made  in  respect  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Clarke  will 
make  the  correction. 

D.  W.  G.  Olabkb  recalled. 

The  WiTiiTESS.  I  stated  in  my  examination  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing 
was  brought  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  February.  I  did  so  in  consequence 
of  a  memorandum  which  I  found  at  the  bottom  of  my  sheet.  I  find,  by  investi- 
gation since,  tjiat  I  made  that  memorandum  from  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  to 
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the  Senate  chamber  ob  the  2jSd  of  Febmarj  by  Mr.  Moore,  but  the  Senate  «i* 
not  in  8eB8ion»  and  he  returned  with  it  to  the  Execatiye  Mansion.  He  broof:^! 
it  up  with  one  other  message  and  the  message  of  the  President  in  r^alion  to  tk 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  24th»  and  it  was  then  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  Ourtis  : 

Q.  I  want  to  see  if  I  correctly  understand  you.  I  understand  your  statem^: 
now  to  be  that  Colonel  Moore  brought  it  and  delivered  it  to  yoa  on  the  22d,  biu 
the  Senate  had  adjourned  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    He  brought  it  up  on  the  22d ;  he  did  not  deliver  it  to  me. 

Q.  He  brought  it  ? 

A.  He  brought  it  on  the  22d,  but  the  Senate  was  not  in  session,  and  be  took 
it  back  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  And  on  the  24th  he  returned,  and  then  it  was  formally  broogbt  in  f 

A.  That  is  it. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  brought  it  here  ;  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
A.  Only  by  the  information  of  Golon^l  Moore. 

Q.  Then  all  you  have  been  telling  us  is  what  Colonel  Moore  told  yon  1 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  all  in  regard  to  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well,  sir;  we  do  not  want  any  more  of  Colond 
Moore's  information  from  you. 
Mr.  Curtis.  We  will  call  Colonel  Moore. 

William  G.  Moork  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q,  (handing  to  the  witness  the  message  nominating  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  ai 
Secretary  of  War.)  What  is  the  document  you  hold  in  your  hand  T 

A.  The  nomination  to  the  Senate  of  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  T 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  what  day  t 

A.  On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1868. 

Q.  About  what  hour  in  the  day  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  And  before  what  hour  ? 

A.  And  before  one. 

Q.  Between  twelve  and  one  1 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?  • 

A.  By  the  dii'ection  of  the  President  I  brought  it  to  the  Capitol  to  present  i 
to  the  Senate. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  arrive  here  T 

A.  I  cannot  state  definitely,  but  I  presume  about  a  4}uarter  past  one. 

Q.  Was  the  Senate  then  in  session,  or  had  it  adjourned  ? 

A.  It  had,  after  a  very  brief  session,  adjourned. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  document  in  consequence  t 

A.  I  returned  with  it  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  after  a  visit  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Q.  Were  you  apprised  before  you  reached  the  Capitol  that  the  Senate  had 
adjourned  ? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  dociunent  subsequently  } 
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A.  I  retarned  with  it  to  the  Execative  Mansion,  after  having  visited  the 
louse  of  Representatives. 

Q.  ^Was  anything  more  done  with  the  document  by  you ;  and  if  so,  when, 
xid  what  did  yon  do  ? 

A.  I  was  directed  by  the  President  on  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  February, 
.868,  to  return  and  deliver  it  to  the  Senate. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  consequence  ? 

A.  I  obeyed  the  order. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Was  that  open  and  as  it  is  now,  or  in  a  sealed  envelope,  when  you  took  it  1 

A.  In  a  sealed  envelope. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  in  yourself  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  put  in  7 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  was  in  the  envelope  t 

A.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  only  message  I  brought  that  'day ;  I  gave  it  to  the 
clerk,  who  sealed  it  and  handed  it  to  me.  * 

Q.  And  then  did  you  unseal  it  again  at  all ;  or  did  you  examine  it  to  see 
what  was  in  it  until  you  left;  it  here  on  the  24th  } 

A.  I  did  not,  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  show  it  to  anybody  here  in  the  House  on  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  sealed. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  this  morning  with  Mr.  Clarke  here  upon  this  subject  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  upon  what  date  I  had  delivered  the  message.  I  told  him 
the  24th. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  a  document  which  I 
desire  to  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Allow  me  to  see  it  before  it  is  read. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Certainly. 

(The  document  was  handed  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler  and  examined  by  him.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  document. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Untted  States  of  America,  Department  qf  StaU : 

To  all  to  wAom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  is  a  trne  copy,  carefiilly  examined  and  com- 
pared with  the  original  record  of  this  department,  authorizing  ^*John  Nelson,  Attorney 
General,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim  until  a  successor  to  A.  P. 
Upshur  shall  be  appointed,"  and  that  this  appointment  was  made  during  the  session  of  the 
Seuate. 

I  farther  certify  that  the  confirmation  hj  the  Senate  of  John  C.  Calhoun  to  succeed  Mr. 
Nelson  is  a  true  copy  of  the  ori^nal  filed  m  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  have 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  a£Sxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  6th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-second. 

[L.  s.]      •  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  Hon.  John  Nelson,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  will  discharge  the  duties 
of  Secretaxy  of  State  ad  interim  until  a  successor  to  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Department  of  State  will  be  put  into  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Abel  P. 
Upshar,  late  Secretary  of  State ;  ana  all  foreign  enyors  and  ministers  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  officers  connected  with  the  Department  of  State,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  ^ill 
wear  the  usual  badges  in  token  of  griet  and  respect  for  his  memory,  during  the  period  of 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  reoeiylng  this  order. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

February  29,  1844. 
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In  Senate  of  the  Uhited  States^ 

Jlftffdk  e,  1844. 

RMolvedf  That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  John  C.  CaUi&aB,  r! 
South  Carolina,  to  be  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of  Abel  P.  Upshur,  deceased,  agreeabij  t£ 
the  nomination. 

Attest :  ASBUBT  DICEIMB,  Smrtimf. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  anotlier  document  which  I  also  wish  to 
be  read  by  the  Clerk  afler  it  has  been  inspected.  (The  document  was  handed 
to  the  Managers.)  • 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  no  objection  to  this. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  document. 

The  Secretary  read  aa  follows : 

IlNrrED  States  of  America,  Departmmt  of  StaU : 
To  all  to  whom  these  jfresents  $haU  come,  greeting: 

I  cerUfy  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  is  a  true  copy,  carefully  examined  and  coe- 
pared  with  the  ori^nal  record  of  this  department,  authorizing  Winfield  Soott  to  act  as  S«f^ 
retary  of  War  ad  tnierim,  during*  the  yacancr  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Geoige  W. 
Crawford,  and  that  this  appointment  was  made  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

I  further  certify  thaUtbe  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  Charles  M.  Conrad  as  Secretary  uf 
War  to  succeed  General  Scott  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  filed  in  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  StaM. 
haye  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  bi 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  sixth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  indepo^ 
ence  of  the  United  States  of  ^nerica  the  ninety-second.         

[L.  8.]  WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 


I  hereby  appoint  Major  General  Winfield  Scott  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
during  the  yacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  George  W.  Crawford. 

MILLAKD  FILLMOSE. 
July  23,  1850. 


[Extract.] 

In  EzEcimyE  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Augmti  15,  185a 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  adyise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  the  foUowin^  name^ 
persons  aereeable  to  their  nominations  respectiyely : 

Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Secretaiy  of  War. 

Attest:  ASBUBT  DICEINS,  SeenUrf, 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  three  papers,  all  of  which  relate  to  the 
same  transaction.  I  have  put  them  in  an  envelope,  so  that  they  may  be  kqn 
together. 

(The  plEipers  were  handed  to  the  managers  and  examined  by  them.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (selecting  one  of  the  papers.)  We  object  to  thii 
memorandum.  We  do  not  object  to  the  other  papers.  The  memoxandom  of 
Mr.  Browning  is  not  better  than  anybody  else's  memorandum. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  merely  states  a  fact  which  appears  by  a  compaiiaon  of  the 
date  of  the  commission  with  the  date  bf  the  ad  interim  appointment.  It  k 
immaterial. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  good.    We  have  no  objection  to  the  other  paptfs. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  yoUl  read  the  documents. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  offer  those  which  are  not  objected  to. 

The  Secretary  read  the  documents,  as  foUoTrs : 

Department  of  trs  Intbsior, 
Waehingtmi,  D,  C,  A^  7, 18^ 

.1,  O.  H.  Browninif,  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  papa  k 
a  true  copy  from  the  records  of  this  department. 

In  tesumony  whereof,  I  haye  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
department  to  be  a£&zed  the  day  and  year  aboye  written.  

tL.8.]  O.  H.  BBOWNIKO, 

Secretary  iff  the 
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EzEcnmrB  Hansioit, 

WasHngttmf  January  10,  1861. 

I  hereby  appoint  Moses  Kelly  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  otlier  arrange- 
lents  can  be  made  in  the  premises. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  May  I  ask  the  coansel  if  thej  have  any  record  there 
f  what  became  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  this  acting  appoint- 
lent  was  made ;  whether  he  hi^d  resigned  or  ran  awaj,  or  what  1 

Mr.  GuRTis.  I  am  not  informed.  I  cannot  speak  either  from  the  record  or 
rem  recollection.    There  was  a  commission  sent  np  which  has  not  yet  been  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Tnited  States  of  America,  Departmemt  qfStaU  : 
!\7  all  to  tohom  these  presents  shall  corns,  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  is  a  true  copy,  carefully  examined  and  com- 
ared  with  the  original  record  in  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  hare 
ereonto  subscribed  myname  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  6th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  tho  independ- 
Dce  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-second.  * 

[L.  8.  ]  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


LBRAHAM  LINCOLN,  President  of  the  United  States  cf  Ainerica : 
Vo  all  who  shaU  see  these  presents,  greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing^  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and  abili- 
ies  of  Caleb  B.  Smith,  ot  Indiana,  I  haye  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con 
ent  of  the  Senate  do  appoint  him  to  be  Secretarr  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  and  do 
authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulnl  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law, 
.nd  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office  with  all  the  powers,  priyileges,  and  emoluments  there- 
into of  right  appertaining  unto  him,  the  said  Caleb  B.  Snuth,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
^resident  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
Jnited  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  5th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
¥UT  Lord  1^861,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-fifth. 

[L.  s.]  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President : 
WiLUAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  a  document  which  relates  to  the  removal 
Tom  office  of  the  collector  and  appraiser  of  merchandise  at  the  citj  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  also  a  copy  of  the*  commissions  issued  to  their  snccessors. 
(The  documents  were  handed  to  the  managers  and  examined  hj  them ) 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Our  objection  to  this,  Mr.  President,  is  that  this  is 
aot  an  act  of  any  President  or  any  person  having  authority  to  discharge  officers. 
What  is  offered  is  a  letter  of  one  McGlintock  Young,  acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  directed  to  the  appraiser  in  Philadelphia,  in  whicn  he  recites  a  fact. 
That  is  what  is  offered  in  evidence — the  act  of  McGlintock  Young,  acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea8ury**which  he  writes  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Phila- 
delphia, asking  him  to  hand  a  letter  to  Richard  Ooe,  esq.,  saying  that  he  is 
directed  to  say  that  he  does  not  want  his  services  any  longer.    I  do  not  see  how 
it  bears  on  this  issue.     The  fact  that  somebody  was  commissioned  we  do  not 
object  to;  but  we  do  object  to  this  letter  of  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  McGlin- 
tock Young. 
Mr.  Gurtis.  Do  you  want  evidence  of  the&ct  that  he  was  acting  Secretary  t 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir ;  I  have  that  fact  among  these  commissions  of 
my  own. 

Mr.  Gurtis.  The  documents  are  certified  regularly  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  coming  from  the  records  of  that  department.  The  documents 
themselves  consiBt  of  two  letters  signed  by  McGlintock  Young,  who  it  is  admitted 
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was  tlie  acting  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasnrj  at  tbe  time  when  he  signed  theee  let- 
ters. We  offer  them  in  evidence  to  show  acts  of  removal  of  these  trRasmr 
officers,  the  appraiser  and  the  collector  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  act  of  McGlii- 
tock  Yonng,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  says  diat  he  proceeds  *'  hj 
the  direction  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  The  difficnlty  we  find  is  not  removed.  It  is  an  attempi 
by  McGlintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  remove  an  officer  bj 
reciting  that  he  is  directed  by  the  Presidient  so  to  do.  If  this  is  evidence,  wt 
have  to  go  on  and  try  the  question  of  the  right  of  McGlintock  Yoang*  to  do  tkis 
act,  to  see  whether  an  appraiser  is  one  of  the  **  inferjor  officers"  that  a  Secretair 
of  the  Treasurv  may  remove,  or  the  President  may  remove  without  the  advi^ 
and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  we  have  to  go  into  a  new  series  of  investigatioas. 
It  is  not  an  act  of  the  President ;  it  is  not  an  act  of  the  head  of  a  department; 
and  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only  case  that  can  be  found  of  the  kind  00  far  as  we 
know ;  and  if  it  was  evidence  at  all,  it  would  rather  prove  the  rale  by  beiE^ 
the  exception. 

Mr.  GcRTis.  I  understand  it  to  be  admitted  that  McGlintock  Yoang  was  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury* 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  •  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  his  appointment 

Mr.  GuRTis.  I  take  this  act  of  his,  therefore,  as  if  it  had  been  done  bv  a 
Secreta^  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GuRTis.  He  says  that  he  proceeds  by  the  order  of  the  President,  and  1 
take  it  to  be  well  settled  iudiciaUy  and  practically  that' wherever  the  head  of  a 
department  says  he  acts  by  the  order  of  the  President  he  is  presumed  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  it  requires  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  acts  by  the  order  of  tk 
President.  No  euch  evidence  is  ever  preserved,  no  record  is  ever  made  of  the 
direction  which  the  President  gives  to  one  of  the  heads  of  departments,  aa  I 
understand,  to  proceed  in  a  transaction  of  this  kind.  But  when  a  4iead  of  a 
department  says  "  by  otder  of  the  President  I  say  so  and  so  **  all  courts  and 
all  bodies  presume  tbat  he  tells  the  truth. 

The  Ghiep  Justicb.  The  Ghief  Justice  thinks  that  this  evidence  is  admissi- 
ble. The  act  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  act  of  the  President  unless 
the  contrary  be  shown.  He  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate,  however,  if 
any  senator  desires  it.  [After  a  pause.]  The  evidaice  is  admitted.  I>o  yoo 
desire  to  have  it  read  ? 

Mr.  GuRTis.  If  you  please,  your  honor. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

IJinTED  States  op  Amsrica, 
Treasury  Department,  Afril  7,  JdGB. 

Porsaant  to  the  act  of  GongreM  of  the  23d  of  Febraaiy,  1849.  I  herebj  oertiff  thKt  tk 
annexed  are  true  and  correct  copies  from  the  records  of  this  department  of  tbe  commiesifffif 
issued  to  Richard  Coe  and  Charles  Francis  Breuil,  as  appraisers  of  merchandise  for  Uke  pus 
of  Philadelphia,  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caneed  the  seal  of  the  TVm^iy 
Department  to  be  affixed  on  the  day  and  year  ant  above  written. 

(L.  s.]  H.  Mcculloch, 

SecrtUrjf  of  the  Trt^smij, 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  dates  of  those  eoramiaaioiis;  yss 
need  not  read  them  at  large. 

The  Sbcrbtaby.  The  commission  of  Richard  Ooe  is  dated  tbe  25Ui  day  of 
June,  1841 ;  the  commission  of  Charles  Francis  Breuil  is  dated  the  30th  day  of 
August,  1842. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now  read  the  letters. 
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Tbe  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Treasury  Department,  August  17,  1842. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  bj  the  President  to  inform  .you  that  your  services  as  appraiser  of  mer- 
cliandise  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia  are  no  longer  required. 
I  am  very  respectfullj,  &c:, 

McCLINTOCK  YOUNG, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Richard  Coe,  Appraiser  of  Merchandise,  Philadelphia, 

Treasury  Department,  August  17,  1842. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  request  that  70a  will  deliver  the  enclosed  letter  to  Richard  Coe,  Esq., 
appraiser  at  Philadelphia. 
I  am,  <S&c., 

McCLINTOOK  YOUNG, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Collector  of  the  Customs,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ourti*<.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  documents  from  tbe  Navy  Department. 

(The  documents  were  handed  to  the  managers  for  examination.) 

Mr.  Stewart,  (at  2  o'clock  and  15  mioutes,  p.  m.)  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  I  move  an  iamendment  to  that,  that  business  be  resumed  forth- 
^with  afler  tbe  expiration  of  15  minutes. 

Tbe  Ohibk  Justice.  Tbe  Chief  Justice,  before  putting  tbe  question  on  that 
amendment,  begs  to  rethind  senators  bow  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  resume  the 
business  of  tbe  Senate  unless  tbe  senators  are  present.  Tbe  Chief  Justice  will 
put  the  question  on  tbe  amendment. 

Tbe  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  tbe  motion  of  tbe  senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  resumed  tbe  chair  at  tbe  expiration  of  15  minutes,  but 
there  not  being  many  senators  present  business  was  not  resumed  till  two  o'clock 
and  45  minutes  p.  m.,  when  tbe  Chief  Justice  said  : 

Senators  will  please  give  their  attention.  Counsel  for  the  President  will 
proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Attbe  adjournment  I  was  about  objecting  to  tbe  papers 
offered  from  tbe  Navy  Department.  Tbe  ground  of  my  objection  is  this  :  tbe 
certificate  appended  does  not  certify  them  to  be  copies  of  recorks  from  tbe  Navy 
Department,  but  simply  certifies  **  that  tbe  annexed  is  a  true  statement  from  tbe 
records  of  this  department,"  signed  by  "  Edgar  T.  Welles,  chief  clerk,"  and 
tben.  there  is  an  attestation  tbat  be  is  chief  clerk.  Then  tbe  beading  of  the 
paper  is  "  memoranda,"  so  tbat  the  paper  is  not  an  official  copy  of  tbe  record 
but  is  a  statement  made  up  by  tbe  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  Department  of  cer- 
tain matters  wbicb  be  has  t  ither  been  asked  or  volunteered  to  do  ;  and  tbe  diffi- 
culty about  it  is  tbat  it  is  informal,  and  they  leave  out  here  many  of  tbe  things 
which  are  necessary  to  ascertain  what  bearing  this  has  on  tbe  case.  For  instance, 
Thomas  Ea.^tin,  navy  agent  at  Pensacola,  it  is  stated,  was,  on  tbe  19th  of 
December,  1840,  dismissed  by  direction  of  the  President  for  failing  to  render  bis 
accounts,  and  Purser  So-and-so,  was  ordered  to  take  bis  place.  It  does  not  appear 
what  tben  was  done,  whether  tbe  Senate  was  in  session,  and  whether  the  Presi- 
dent sent  at  the.  same  moment  an  appointment  to  tbe  Senate.  All  tbat  appears 
is  that  on  tbe  29tb  of  April,  1841,  the  President  appointed  Jackson  Morton  navy 
agent  at  Pensacola.  He  might  have  sent  in  Jackson  Morton's  name  at  the  very 
moment  that  be  dismissed  this  man.     Norn  constat ;  it  does  not  appear  at  all. 

I  only  put  this  as  an  illustration.  These  are  not  copies  of  records,  but  they  are 
certified  to  be  a  statement  made  up  from  the  lecords  by  somebody  not  under  oatb, 
and  whobas  no  right  to  make  statements, and  they  are  wholly  illusory.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  memoranda  in  pencil  upon  these  papers  made  by  otber  persons. 

36 1  P  '  . 
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Mr.  Curtis.  We  can  apply  India-rabber  there,  and  that  would  remove  thit 

objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yea,  air.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  what  is  stated 
here  as  what  is  left  out.  Everything  is  left  out  that  is  of  value  to  the  UDderst&adifi^ 
of  this  case.  Here  are  memoranda  made  up  from  the  records,  that  A  B  was 
removed,  but  the  circumstaoces  under  which 'he  was  removed,  who  inras  nomi- 
nated in  his  place,  and  when  that  person  was  nominated,  do  not  appear.  It  oulj 
appears  that  somebody  was  appointed  at  Pensacola. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  the  dales  given,  Mr.  Manager? 

.  Mr.  Manager  Biitlbr.  The  dates  are  given  in  this  way :  it  is  stated  that  oc 
the  19th  of  December,  1840,  a  person  is  removed,  and  then  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary one  Johnston  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed.  He  must  hare 
been  nominated  and  gone  through  the  Senate  and  been  confirmed  in  the  mean 
time.  Non  constat  but  that  he  was  nominated  at  tliis  very  moment ;  and  if  htr 
was  nominated  at  the  very  moment  the  other  man  was  removed,  the  value  of  ii 
is  gone  as  a  precedent.  Then  Johnston  was  lost  on  the  voyage,  and  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1841,  another  man  was  appointed;  but  the  whole  value,  I  sjr. 
is  gone  because  they  have  not  given  us  the  record  ;  they  have  only  given  us 
memoranda,  and  it  is  so  stated,  "memoranda  of  records."  Who  has  any  com- 
mission to  make  memoranda  from  the  records  for  evidence  before  the  Senate? 
And  tlien  in  the  certificate  the  word  "  copies"  is  stricken  out,  and  the  words  sit 
written  in :  "A  true  statement  of  the  records" — a  statement  euch  as  Mr.  Cdgar 
T:  Welles  chooses  to  make,  or  such  as  anybody  else  chooses  to  make.  I  never 
heard  before  that  anybody  had  a  right  to  come  and  certify  memoranda  of 
records,  and  put  it  in  as  evidence.     That  is  one  paper. 

Then  the  next  paper,  although  it  purports  to  contain  true  copies  of  records 
from  the  office,  consists  of  nothing  but  letters  about  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  officers,  navy  agents  again ;  but  being  so  removed  and  appointed, 
only  a'portion  of  the  correspondence  is  given  us.  When  the  nominations  were 
sent  in  is  not  given  us.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
chose  to  leave  anything  out ;  but  whoever  prepared  this  for  them  has  chosen  to 
leave  out  the  material  ^cts,  whether  the  Senate  was  in  session,  or  whether  other 
names  were  sent  in.  Now,  the  question  is  if  you  are  going  to  take  excerpts 
from  the  records. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  still  further  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
officers  who  are  covered  by  these  papers  they  have  offered  are  appointed  under 
the  act  of  May  15,  1820,  for  four  years.     That  act  provided  that : 

All  district  attorneys,  collectors  of  the  castoms,  naval  officers,  and  surveyors  of  the  cxa^ 
toniB,  navy  agents,  receivers  of  public  moneys  for  lands,  registers  of  the  land  offices,  pay* 
masters  in  the  arjny,  the  apothecary  general,  the  assistant  apothecaries  general,  and  the  com- 
missary general  of  purchases,  to  be  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years,  but  shall  be  removable  from  office  at  pleasure. 

So  that  their  very  tenure  of  office  settles  it  that  they  are  removable  '*  at  pleas- 
ure," so  enacted  by  the  law  which  creates  them ;  and  now  the  gentle  men  are 
going  to  show  that  under  that,  in  some  particular  instances,  officers  were  removed 
at  pleasure,  but  not  to  show  how  they  were  removed,  the  manner  of  their  removal 
and  then  to  attempt  to  show  that  by  memoranda  made  by  Edgar  T.  Welles,  cer- 
tified by  Gideon  Welles  to  be  chief  clerk.     Is  that  evidence? 

Mr.  GrRTis.  I  understand  the  substance  of  the  objection^  made  to  these  doc- 
uments to  be  two.  The  first  is  that  these  are  only  memoranda  from  the  records 
and  not  copies,  not  full  and  formal  copies  from  the  records.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  adduce  in  evidence  such  statements  of  the  results  shown  by  the 
records  ;  that  instead  of  giving  a  table  containing  the  name  of  the  officer,  the 
office  which  he  held,  the  day  when  removed,  and  the  person  by  whose  order  he 
was  l-emoved  there  should  be  an  extended  copy  of  the  entire  act  and  all  the 
papers  relating  to  it.     Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  wish  the  Senate  to  call  to  mind 
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:hat  the  only  document  of  thie  character  relating  to  removals  from  office  which 
las  been  put  in  by  the  honorable  managers  is  a  document  from  the  Department 
>f  State,  which  contains  exactly  this  memorandum  of  facts : 

Schefitde  B,  List  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  made  by  the  President  at  any 
lime  during  the  ses&ion  of  the  Senate : 
Timothy  Pickering,  Postmaster  General,  Jane  1,  1794. 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  26,  1829. 

And  so  on.  That  is,  it  is  a  list  extracted  out  of  the  records  in  the  Department 
)f  the  Secretary  of  State  containing  the  names  of  the  officers,  the  offices  they 
beldt  the  date  when  they  were  removed,  and  ihe  authority  by  which  they  were 
removed. 

Air.  Jt)HNSO.\.  How  is  it  certified  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  simply  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  himself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbu.  In  what  language  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  is  a  copy  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  huw  it  is  certified  ;  but  it  is  in  evidence  and  can  be  seen.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  to  be  simply  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  saying  that  there 
were  found  on  the  records  of  his  department  these  facts,  not  any  formal  certifi- 
cate of  extracts  from  the  records.  If,  however,  the  Senate  should  think  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  or,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  proper  to 
require  these  certified  copies  of  the  entire  acts,  instead  of  taking  the  names, 
dates,  and  other  particulars  from  the  records  in  the  form  which  we  have  thought 
most  convenient,  and  which  certainly  takes  up  less  time  and  space  than  the 
other  would,  we  must  apply  for  and  obtain  them.  If  there  is  a  technical  diffi- 
culty of  that  sort  it  is  one  which  we  must  remove. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  the  counsel  state  what  the  act  of  Congress  is  which  makes 
these  certificates  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  are  several  acts  of  Congress  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Navy 
Department,  if  I  recollect  aright,  it  is  in  effect  that  copies  of  the  records  and 
extracts  from  the  records  may  be  certified.     I  think  that  is  the  law. 

The  substantial  objection  which  the  learned  manager  undertook  to  state  was 
that  this  paper  which  we  now  offer  would  be  illusory,  and  the  reason  is,  because, 
although  it  shows  the  name  of  the  officer,  the  office  he  held,  the  fact  of  his 
removal,  and  the  date  of  the  removal,  it  does  not  show  whether  the  Senate  was 
then  in  session,  and  it  does  not  show  what  the  President  did  in  connection  with 
or  in  consequence  of  that  removal  in  the  form  of  a  nomination  to  the  Senate. 
How  can  the  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  show  those  facts  ?  They 
appear  here  on  your  records,  and  we  propose,  when  we  have  closed  the  offer  of 
this  species  of  proof,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  direct  its  proper  officer  to  make  a  cer- 
tificate from  its  records  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  session  of  the  Senate 
from  the  origin  of  the  government  down  to  the  present  time.  That  is  what  we 
shall  call  for  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  will  supply  that  part  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  gentleman  suggests.  The  other  part  of  the  difficulty  which  he  sug- 
gests is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  President  did  not  fill  up  these  removals 
by  immediate  nominations  when  they  were  made  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  does  not  appear  either  way.  If  he  desires  to  argue  that  the  President 
did  fill  them  up  by  immediate  nominations,  he  will  find  the  nominations  and  put' 
them  in  undoubtedly.  The  records  of  the  Navy  Department,  from  which  tnis 
statement  comes,  can  furnish  no  'information  on  that  subject,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  defective  in  that  particular. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  counsel  for  the  President,  I  think,  judge  well, 
that  when  they  can  find  that  we  have  taken  any  particular  course  that  must  be 
the  right  course  and  the  one  they  ought  to  follow.  We  certainly  accept  that  as 
being  the  very  best  exposition  of  the  law  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  But  the 
difficulty  is  this  :  We  offer  testimony  sometimes  that  is  not  objected  to ;  and  I 
asked  my  learned  friends,  I  think,  in  the  case  referred  to,  whether  they  objected 
to  that  evidence,  and  they  made  no  objection..    If  they  had».  I  might  have  beea 
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more  formal ;  but  that  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  quite.  The  difficolty  I  fiiid 
iB  that  they  go  to  the  wrong  Bources  of  evidence.  Evidence  of  the  removal  ani 
appointment  of  officers  and  the  affixing  of  tiae  seal  to  commiasions  is  to  be  sough: 
for  only  in  the  State  Department.  No  officer  who  iB  removed  or  appointed  br 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  holds  hie  commisaiou  andsr 
that  tennre,  can  be  appointed  or  can  be  removed  without  all  the  circumstanct^ 
appearing  in  the  Slate  Department ;  and  there  is  the  place  they  ehonld  go  for 
this  evidence.  If  they  would  go  to  the  State  Department  they  would  get  it 
all ;  they  would  find  out  when  he  was  appointed,  when  he  was  removed,  wL«i 
his  successor  was  appointed,  when  he  was  nominated,  and  everything  precisfrlv 
as  they  have  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pickering. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Does  the  honorable  manager  understand  that  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  all  these  officers  must  be  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  the  facts  appear  in  his  department,  including  the  officers  under 
the  Interior,  the  Treasury,  the  War,  and  the  Navy  Departments  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Treasury,  I  do. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  so  understand  it,  and  it  will  so  appear,  I  think. 
But  at  any  rate  when  the  gentleman  takes  these  commissions  he  will  find  that 
the  commissions  all  emanate  with  the  seal  of  the  United  States  and  the  eigna- 
ture  of  the  Secretary  of  l^tate  upon  them.  The  testimony  that  he  offers  ia  noi 
the  commissions  of  these  officers  ;  and  to  show  that  that  is  the  fact  I  only  appeal 
to  his  own  papers  here.  Instead  of  sending  ub  the  commissions  of  these  officers 
what  is  the  evidence  of  the  appointment  ? 

Navv  Department,  March  24,  1838. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  hj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, having  appointed  you  navv  agent  for  four  years  from  the  22d  of  March,  1838,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewitli  your  cooimissioa,  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1838. 
I  am,  respectfally,  yours, 

M.  PICKERSON. 
Leonakd  Jarvih,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  Boston. 

The  evidence  that  thej  give  us  of  the  appointment  is  a  letter  of  the  Secretary, 
reciting  the  fact  of  the  commission.  If  they  had  gone  to  the  State  Department 
•they  would  have  found  tne  record  of  the  commission.  Why  I  complain  of  it, 
and  that  is  all  the  reason  1  complain  of  it,  is  that  again  it  is  illusory.  If  it  vrns 
a  mere  matter  of  form  I  would  not  care  about  it.  If  my  friend  will  tell  me  that 
they  will  put  in  the  exact  dates  when  these  parties  were  nominated  I  shall  have 
no  objection  ;  but  they  place  either  upon  the  Senate  or  upon  me  the  burden  of 
:going  to  the  records  and  looking  up  these  dates  and  looking  np  the  evidence  to 
control  their  evidence.  That  is  to  say,  the  Senate  allow  them  to  put  in  memo- 
landa  of  part  of  a  transaction,  and  put  upon  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
rresentatives  the  burden  of  going  and  looking  up  the  rest  of  it.  I  say  it  is  not 
right  to  do  so ;  that  where  they  put  in  the  transaction  they  ought  to  pat  in  the 
whole  record  of  the  transaction,  and  then  we  can  all  see  exactly  what  the  trans- 
action was. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  so  much  respect  for  my  learned  friends  that  whenever  they 

state  a  matter  of  law  as  they  stated  it  to  tiie  learned  senator  from  Maryland, 

that  extracts  from  records  might  be  certified,  I  am  almost  a&aid  to  object;  hot 

I  beg  leave  to  read  from  Brightly's  Digest  the  seventeenth  section  on  pagv257, 

although  it  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  read  from  digests  : 

All  books,  papers,  documents,  and  records  in  the  War,  Navv,  Treasniy,  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  and  the  Attorney  General's  office,  may  be  copied  and  certified  under  seal  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  State  Department  njay  now  by  law  be,  and  with  the  sxitip 
force  and  effect,  and  the  said  Attorney  General  shall  cause  a  seal  to  be  made  and  provided  Utf 
his  office,  with  such  device  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  approve. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  act  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  act  is  dated  February  22,  1849. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  sir.    • 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  that  act  refers  to  the  act  of  September  15, 1789, 
which  provides: 

That  all  copies  of  reoordB  and  papera  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State,  aathenti- 
'cated  under' tne  seal  of  the  said  Department,  shall  be  evidence  equally  as  the  original  record 
or  paper. 

X  have  not  seen  anj  statute  which  gives  any  right  to  certify  extracts  of 
records.  If  these  were  extracts  of  entire  records'  they  would  do ;  but  these 
are  memoranda  -,  that  is,  the  gloss,  the  interpretation,  the  collation,  the  diegesu 
of  the  clerk  of  that  department  of  the  records. 

The  CuiBP  JuSTiCB.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice  put  the  question,  and  declared  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  SHHRMAiX.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  think  proof  of  this  kind 
ought  not  to  be  kept  out  on  a  technical  ground. 

Mr.  Hbndbicks.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  requires  that  the  entire  documents  relating  to  the  subject  in  the  depart- 
ments shall  be  produced  ;  whether  the  objection  goes  upon  that  proposition  ? 

The  Chiuf  Justicb.  The  rule  requires  that  a  question  asked  by  a  senator 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  Ubndricks.  The  question  I  asked  was  for  information  of  the  managers 
themselves,  whether  the  objection  goes  upon  the  ground  that  the  documents  are 
not  certified  in  full  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  senator  from  Indiana  can 
put  his  question.     Otherwise,  the  rule  requires  that  it  shall  be  in  writing. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  did  not  uuderstand  the  question. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Indiana  will  repeat  his  question. 
Mr.  Hendricks.  The  question  which  I  wished  answered  by  the  managers 
was  whether  it  be  required,  in  tbe  progress  of  this  trial,  that  the  records  shall 
be  given  in  full  so  far  as  they  relate  to  any  particular  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  what  we  desire,  or,  otherwise,  it  sets  us  to 
looking  up  the  same  record. 

Mr.  Conk  LINO.  I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
which  I  am  reducing  to  writing,  and  will  have  prepared  in  a  single  moment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  proposition  to 
writing. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  I  beg  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  to  answer  the  question 
which  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  New  York. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Do  the  connsel  for  the  respondent  rely  apon  any  statute  other  than  that  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  statute  bearing  on  it. 
By  extracts  from  the  records — of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  any  officer  was 
authorized  to  state  what  he  believed  the  substance  of  a  record  to  be— I  meant 
that  he  might  extract  out  of  the  record  a  particular  document. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNG.  Provided  it  was  a  copy  so  far  as  it  went. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Provided  it  was  a  copy  so  far  as  it  went.  In  that  same  connec- 
tion, perhaps  I  ought  to  state,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  acid  senators,  that  we  do  not 
offer  these  documents  as  copies  of  the  records  relating  to  the  cases  which  are 
named  in  the  documents  themselves.  They  are  documents,  as  I  stated  at  the 
beginning,  of  a  similar  'character  to  that  which  the  manfagers  put  in,  containing 
the  eabstance  of  each  case,  the  name,  the  date,  the  office,  the  fact  of  removal. 
It  is  true  as  the  honorable  manager  has  said,  that  when  he  offered  that  he  asked 
us  if  we  objected.  We  said  no  ;  for  we  knew  it  would  take,  perhaps,  weeks  ta 
make  out  all  those  records  in  full. 
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Mr.  Edmunds.  With  permiBsioD,  I  Bhonld  like  to  make  an  oral  inquiry,  ic 
save  time,  of  couneel. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  senator  from  Vermont  vifi 
put  his  inquiry  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  desire  to  know  whether  this  is  offered  as  touching  anr 
question  or  final  conclusion  qf  fact,  or  whether  it  is  offered  merely  as  giving  u? 
a  history  of  practice  under  the  statutes  with  a  view  to  the  law? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Entirely  for  the  last  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  After  the  statement  of  counsel,  that  this  doe$  not  p 
to  any  issue  of  fact,  but  only  of  practice  under  the  law,  we  have  up  objection  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  withdrawn. 
If  there  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  the  evidence  will  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  wish  there  should  be  no  misapprehension.  This  docamea: 
goes  to  matters  of  fact;  but  those  matters  of  fact  are  matters  of  practice  under 
the  law,  which  I  supposed  was  what  the  senator  meant. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then,  if  it  is  proof  of  matter  of  fact,  we  object  that 
it  is  not  proper  evidence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Very  well. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  have  yoo 
reduced  your  jproposition  to  writing  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Tht*  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
accnsed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ev ARTS.  Before  that  question  is  read,  perhaps  it  may  be  of  serviee  that 
I  should  ask  attention  to  what  t  have  turned  to  in  the  record,  and  that  is  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which,  at  page  351  of  the  record,  introduced 
the  schedule  that  was  put  in  evidence  by  the  managers. 
.  Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  schedule  1 

Mr.  Evarts.  Of  heads  of  departments.     Mr.  Manager  Butler  said  : 

It  is  accompanied  with  a  letter  simply  describing  the  list,  which  I  will  read,  as  men 
inducement. 
Mr.  Curtis.  We  bare  no  objection. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  read  it : 

Department  op  St.\te, 

fTaskingtan,  March  26,  1868. 

Sm :  In  reply  to  the  note  which  you  addressed  to  me  on  the  23d  instant,  in  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  two  schedules,  A  and  B. 

Schedule  A  presents  a  statement  of  all  removals  of  the  heads  of  departments  made  hy 
the  President  of  the  United  States  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  the  same  cas 
be  ascertained  from  the  records  of  this  department. 

Schedule  B  contains  a  statement  of  all  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  at  any  tiine 
made  by  the  President  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  while  the  Senate 
was  in  session,  so  far  as  the  same  appears  upon  the  recoixls  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  Chairman. 

Then  follows  the  list,  the  production  of  the  documents  of  which  wonid  have 
occupied  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propoeed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Do  the  counsel  regard  these  memoranda  as  legal  evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  ^orern- 
ment,  and  are  they  offered  as  such  T 

Mr.  GuRTHS.  The  documents  I  offer  are  not  full  copies  of  any  record.     They 
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are,  therefore,  not  strictly  and  technically  legal  eridence  for  any  pnrpose>  They 
are  extracts  of  facts  from  those  records.  Allow  me,  by  way  of  illustration,  to 
read  one,  so  that  the  Senate  may  see  the  natnre  of  the  documents : 

Navy  Agency  at  New  York, 

June  20,  J  864. 

Isaac  Henderson  was,  by  direction  of  the  President,  removed  from  the  office  of  navy  agent 
at  New  York,  and  instructed  to  traosfer  to  Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson,  United  States 
navy,  all  the  pablic  funds  and  other  property  in  his  charge. 

We  do  .offer  that  as  technical  legal  evidence)  of  the  fact  that  is  there  stated  ; 
but  having  in  v^ew  simply  to  prove,  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Henderson,  with  its 
merits  and  the  causes  of  his  removal,  &c.,  all  of  which  would  appear  on  the 
records,  but  the  practice  of  the  government  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
instead  of  taking  from  the  records  the  entire  documents  necessary  to  exhibit  his 
whole  case,  we  have  taken  the  only  fact  which  is  of  any  importance  in  reference 
to  this  inquiry.  If  the  Senate  consider  that  they  must  adhere  to  the  technical 
rule  of  evidence,  we  must  go  to  the  records  and  have  the  records  copied  in  full, 
and»  of  course,  for  the  same  reason;  read  in  full. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  The  honorable  counsel  for  the  respondent  must  see 

that  if  they  do  not  prove  a  case  they  do  not  prove  any  practice.     The  first  thing 

to  be  done  in  order  to  prove  a  practice  is  to  prove  one  or  more  cases  going  to 

show  what  the  practice  is.     But  the  vital  objection  to  this  testimony  which  is 

now  offered  is,  if  my  examination  of  it  is  thorough  and  accurate,  that  it  relates 

to  a  class  of  officers  who  are  and  were,  at  the  time  the  transaction  spoken  of  in 

this  memoranda  occurred,  under  a  special  provision  of  law  by  which  they  were 

created,  which  takes  them  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  precedents  for  the  purpose 

of  this  trial.     That  is  the  vital  objection  to  the  introduction  of  this  testimony. 

As  I  have  read  the  papers  hastily,  they  all  relate  to  navy  agents  and  officers 

who  were  created  by  a  statute  of  the  year  1820,  and  in  that  statute  a  tenure  of 

office  was  established  for  the  officers  so  created — four  years,  removable  at  pleasure ; 

and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  statement  here  of  the  reasons  which 

likely  controlled  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1830,  which  led  them  to 

make  that  provision.     But  having  made  that  provision,  created  these  officers, 

removable  at  pleasure,  a  practice  shown  by  facts,  few  or  many,  does  not  tend  in 

any  degree  to  enlighten  'this  tribunal  upon   the  issue  on  which  they  are  now 

called  to  pass,  because  these  officers  were  created  by  a  special  statute,  had  a 

special  tenure,  and  by  that  tenure  were  made  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

President ;  and  in  various  cases  undoubtedly  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

acting  in  conformity  to  that  statute,  has  removed  those  officers.     Unless  the  - 

counsel  for  the  respondent  are  prepared  to  say  that  in  this  file  of  papers  which 

they  now  submit  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  practice  has  prevailed  relating 

to  officers  not  enumerated  in  the  statute  of  1820,  then  I  say  it  is  but  a  waste  of 

the  time  of  this  tribunal,  knowing  what  those  papers  contain,  and  knowing  what 

the  statute  is,  to  permit  the  introduction  of  any  testimony  showing  a  practice 

which,  if  prevailing  and  admitted,  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all  upon  the  matters 

in  issue  here. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Thia  objection,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  has  reference 
to  the  merits  of  this  case  and  to  the  weight  and  effect  which  the  evidence  is  to 
have,  if  it  be  admitted.  We  may  have  been  under  an  entire  misapprehension 
as  t5  the  viewd  of  the  honorable  managers  who  are  conducting  this  prosecution 
respecting  those  merits  ;  but  unless  we  have  been  under  such  a  misapprehension 
we  have  supposed  they  meant  to  attempt  to  maintain  that  even  if  Mr.  Stanton 
at  the  time  when  he  was  removed  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  even  if 
he  was  not  within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  still,  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  was  in 
session,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  President  to  remove  him ;  and,  secondly, 
that  although  Mr.  Stanton  might  have  been  removed  by  the  President,  not  being 
within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  his  place  could  not  be  even  temporarily  supplied 
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bj  an  order  to  General  Thomas,  because  the  Senate  waa  in  sesaion,  and  therr 
could  be,  therefore,  no  ad  interim  appointment  made.  It  is  with  a  view  to  ukta 
that  thut  we  introduce  this  practice  of  the  govei-nment.  It  is  with  a  ^iew  t* 
show  that  when  the  President  had  a  right  to  remove,  it  mattered  not  wbelfe^ 
the  Senate  was  in  session  or  not,  that  right  might  be  exercised,  and  that  if  iLt: 
right  should  be  exercised,  it  mattered  not  whether  the  Senate  waa  in  saeeion  « 
not,  he  might  make  an  ad  interim  appointment.  If  the  learned  managei? 
will  concede  all  those  groimds  to  us,  if  they  will  agree  that  the  aole  qocsiK^ 
here  is  whether  Mr.  Stanton's  tenure  of  office  was  fixed  by  that  act,  and  if  it  si? 
not  fixed  by  that  act,  that  the  President  might  remove  him  durjng  the  session  {n 
the  Senate,  and  might  lawfully  make  an  ad  interim  appointment  daring  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  then  we  do  not  desire  to  put  in  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  honorable  managers  a  simple  qnestioa. 
^  The  Chief  Justice.  If  no  objection  be  interposed,  the  senator  from  Ohii 
will  put  his  question  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  SuEBMA.\.  It  is  whether  the  papers  now  offered  in  evidence  contain  tLr 
date  of  appointment  and  the  character  of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  lliat  is  a  question  which  you  put  to  us. 

Mr.  JoH.NSOM,  (to  Mr.  Sherman.)  You  said  "managers." 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  to  that  we  say  that  they  only  contain  the  dsu 
of  the  removal,  but  do  not  give  us  the  date  of  the  nomination,  which  may  haTc 
been  weeks  and  months  before  the  date  of  the  appointment,  as  nobody  know§ 
better  than  the  Senate.     That  is  the  trouble  about  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  These  documents  are  the  tecords  of  the  Navy  Departmeai. 
Allow  me  to  lead  once  more,  to  give  you  an  ill  lustration  of  what  thej  coutain : 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  NEW  YORK. 

1864,  June  20. — Isaac  Heudersoa  was,  by  direction  of  the  President,  removed  from  tiie 
office  of  navy  agent  at  New  York,  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson. 
United  States  nayy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  propeity  in  hia  charge. 

That  is  the  character  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  it  give  the  date  ? 

Mr.  OuRTis.  It  gives  the  date  of  the  removal. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  propose  to  offer  in  evi- 
dence two  documents  from  the  Navy  Department,  exhibiting  the  practice  which 
has  existed  in  that  department  in  respect  to  removals  from  office.  To  the 
introduction  of  this  evidence  the  honorable  managers  object.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice thinks  that  the  evidence  is  competent  in  substance,  but  that  the  que&tiou 
of  form  is  entirely  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  8enate  alone. 
The  whole  ^estion,  therefore,  is  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Senators,  you  who 
are  of  opinion  that  this  evidence  should  be  received  will,  as  your  names  an* 
called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

The  question  being  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas,  36 ;  naj?, 
15;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixoa, 
Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Freling^huyscn,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Patterson 
of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates—Se. 

Navs — Mesrirs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conncss,  Cragin,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard. 
Morgan,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Williams — 15. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Norton,  Sprague,  and  W^ade — 3. 

So  tbe  evidence  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Unless  the  honorable  managers  desire  those  documents  to  be 
read  at  length,  we  do  not  insist  upon  it  on  our  part. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  do  not  desire  it. 
Mr.  CuETis.  Very  well ;  but  I  suppose  thej  will  be  printed.     ("  Certainlj.'*) 
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rPhe  doemnentB  thne  offered  in  evidence  are  as  follows  : 

United  States  Navy  Department, 

AprU  9,  1868. 

X  liereby  certify  that  the  annexed  are  trae  statements  from  the  records  of  this  department. 

EDGAR  T.  WELLES, 
Chief  CUrk. 

Se  it  krown  that  Edgar  T.  Welles,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  above  certiticate,  is  now, 
iid  was  at  the  time  of  so  signing,  chief  clerk  in  the  Navj  Department,  and  that  full  faith 
nil  credit  are  dne  to  all  his  official  attestations  as  such. 

Ija  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
r&vy  Department  cf  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  9th  day 
f  April,  in  the  yeat  of  our  Lord  1868,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
inety -second. 

Cl.  S.l  G.  WELLES,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  PENSACOLA. 

Xfaomas  Eastin,  navy  agent  at  Pensacola,  was  on  19th  December,  1840,  dismissed  by 
iirection  of  the  President.  ^ 

On  the  same  day  Purser  Dudley  Walker,  United  States  navy,  was  instructed,  until  other- 
rise  directed,  to  act  as  navy  agent  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  purser  of  the  yard  and  station. 

Jannary  5,  1841. — George  Johnston  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed,  by  and 
^'ith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  navy  agent  at  Pensacola  frojm  December  28, 1840. 

Johnston,  it  appears,  was  lost  on  the  passage  to  Pensacola. 

April  29,  1841. — The  President  appointed  Jackson  Morton  navy  agent  at  I'ensacola. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  BOSTON. 

February  1,  1838.— -Purser  John  N.  Todd,  United  States  navy,  was  directed  to  assume  the 
laties  of  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Boston,  and  continue  in  the  performance  thereof  until 
iirther  orders  from  the  department. 

February  1,  1838. — ^D.  D  firodhead,  navy  agent,  Boston,  was  informed  that  his  requisi- 
;ion  for  $10,000  had  been  received  and  the  amount  remitted  to  John  N.  Todd,  purser  of  the 
Boston  station,  who  had  been  directed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  navy  agent  until  further 
orders. 

The  dopaHment  allnded  to  reported  embarrassments  of  his  private  affairs,  and  as  the  legal 
^rm  of  his  appointment  would  shortly  expire,  stated  that  it  felt  compelled,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  tendering  at  this  time  his  resignation 
u  navy  agent. 

March  3,  1838. — ^Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  late  navy  agent  at  Boston,  was  requested  to  pay 
over  to  John  N.  Todd,  acting  navy  agent  at  Boston,  ue  amount  of  public  funds  remaining 
in  his  hands  as  a^ent. 

Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  having,  in  a  letter  dated  Boston,  February  38,  1838,  tendered  his 
resifi^nation  as  navy  agent,it  was  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  the  department,  March  5, 1838. 

March  24,  18:^. — Leonard  Jarvis  was  intormed  of  his  having  been  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Boston 
from  March  22,  1838,  and  John  N.  Todd  was  instructed  to  pay  over  to  him  the  amount  of 
public  funds  in  his  hands  as  acting  navy  agent. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  NEW  YORK. 

June  20, 1864. — Isaac  Henderson  was,  by  direction  of  the  President,  removed  from  the 
office  of  navy  agent  at  New  York,  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson, 
United  States  navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  his  charge. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

December  26,  1864. — James  8.  Chambers  was  removed  from  the  office  of  navy  agent  at 
Philadelphia,  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  Paymaster  A.  £.  Watson,  United  States  navy,  all 
the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  his  charge. 

United  States  Navy  Department,  AprU  9, 1868. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  are  true  copies  from  the  records  of  the  department. 

3EDGAR  T.  WELLES,  Chitf  CUrk. 

Be  it  known  that  Edgar  T.  Welles,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  above  certificate,  is  now. 
and  was  at  the  time  of  so  signing,  chief  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  that  full  faith 
and  credit  are  due  to  all  his  official  attestations  as  such. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  9th 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the 
ninety-second.  

[  L.  S.  ]  G.  WELLES,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Naty  Departmemt,  Deeemher  19,  184^1 

Sir:  The  painfal  duty  devolves  upon  me  of  informing  jou  that  having  failed  to  settle rec 
accoanta  an  required  by  law  and  the  frequent  calls  of  the  department,  the  Pireskleu!  bi> 
directed  that  you  be  dismissed  the  service*of  the  United  States. 

Ton  will,  therefore,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  consider  your  fanctioDs  as  e&tt 
agent  at  Pensarota  to  have  ceased. 

Until  the  arrival  of  your  successor,  Purser  Dudley  Walker  has  been  directed  to  aetvEivy 
aeent,  to  whom  you  will  turn  over  the  funds,  books,  and  papers  belonging  to  the  ag^crjs: 
Pensacola. 

I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

J.  K.  PAULDING. 
Thomas  Eastin,  Esq., 

Late  Navfi  Agent,  Pensacola, 

•  Navy  Department,  Decfimber  19,  IH*.. 

Sir  :  I  have  directed  |9,881  to  be  remitted  to  you,  being  the  amount '^of  your  Fequbitiosi^ 
the  Ist  November. 

Tou  will,  until  otherwise  directed,  act  as  navy  agent  at  Pensacola,  in  addition  to  ji'3 
duties  as  purser  of  the  yard  and  station. 

A  further  remittance  of  |5,000  will  be  made  to  you  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  steuacr 
Warren. 

I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

,  J.  BL  PAULDKG. 

Purser  Dudley  Walker, 

Care  Commodore  A.  J.  Dallas,  Navy^yard,  Peniaeola, 


Navy  Department,  Jamnary^  5, 1  MI. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  theS<fft&. 
having  appointed  you  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Pensacola,  West  Florida,  for  fonr  Tra>. 
from  the  2Hth  December,  1840,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  eoaunjae.os:. 
dated  the  5th  of  January,  1841. 
I  am,  respectfully,  &,c, 

J.  K.  PAULDING. 

George  Johnston,  Esq., 

Navy  AgmU^  ffuskingUm, 


Navy  Department,  AprU  29,  iJ^il. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  having  appointed  you  navy  agent  for  the  p^>-  *- 
Pensacola,  West  Florida,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commission. 

I  enclose  to  you  also  a  blank  bond,  which  you  will  execute  with  at  least  two  samlet  ■- 
the  sum  of  |30,000,  to  be  approved  by  the  United  States  judge  or  district  attorney  fur  t^** 
district  in  which  you  reside,  and  return  to  this  department  as  soon  as  practicable. 
I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

GEORGE  £.  BADGEE. 
Jackson  Morton,  Esq., 

Navy  Agent,  Pensacola. 

Navy  Djspartment,  July  IS,  1?41- 

SiR :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  SeE*s« 

having  appointed  you  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Pensacola,  Florida,  from  the  39th  of  A|£- 

1841, 1  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commission. 

I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

^         ^  GEORGE  E.  BADGER 

Jackson  Morton,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  Pensacola. 


Navy  Deparembnt,  October  %,  1»*1- 
Sir:  Jackson  Morton,  Esq.,  navy  agent  for  Pensacola,  has  apprised  this  departniec'  ** 
his  intention  to  proceed  immediatelv  to  that  place  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties 

Upon  his  arrival  you  will  transrcr  to  him  all  the  moneys  and  property  beloBginjC  ^  ^ 
agency,  and  take  his  receipt  for  the  same,  which  will  bo  a  sufficient  voucher  in  the  sevk^sf^' 
of  your  accounts  in  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Auditor. 
I  am,  respectfully,  &.C., 

J.  D.  SIMMS, 

Acting  Secretary  rfAe  S'n 
Purser  D.  Walker,  Acting  Navy  Agent,  Pensacola. 
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Navy  Department,  February  1,  1833. 

Sir  :  Your  requisition  for  $10,000  has  been  received,  and  the  amount  remitted  to  John  N. 
odd,  purser  of  the  Boston  station,  who  has  been  directed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  navj 
^11 1  until  further  orders.  • 

The  department  rei^ets  that  the  reported  embarrassment  of  your  private  affairs,  and  the 
»ndition  of  the  banks  in  Boston,  particularly  that  in  which  jou  have  kept  jour  public 
^counts,  renders  this  course  necessary. 

As  the  legal  term  of  your  appointment  will  shortly  expire,  the  department  feels  compelled, 
Qder  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  suggest  to  you  tne  propriety  of  tendering  at  this  time 
3ur  resignation  as  navy  agent.  • 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKEE80N. 
D.  D.  Brodhead,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  Boston, 

Navy  Department,  February  1, 1838. 

Sir  :  I  have  this  day  authorized  to  be  remitted  to  you  $10,000  under  pay  and  sub. — 
This  remittance  is  made  to  you  with  a  view  to  your  assumption  of  the  duties  of  navy  affent 
»T  the  port  of  Boston,  in  addition  to  your  present  duty,  which  you  will  do  on  receipt  of  this, 
nd  continue  in  the  performance  thereof  until  further  orders  from  the  department. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  * 

M.  DICKERSON. 
John  N.  Todd,  Purser,  United  States  Navy-yard,  Boston. 

Boston,  February  28,  1838. 

Sir  :  Some  time  since  I  received  a  letter  from  you  stating  that  Purser  Todd  was  charged 
rith  the  duties  of  navy  agent  in  my  place,  and  giving  the  reasons  of  the  department  therefor. 
Vithout  concurring  in  the  opinions  of  the  department,  but  solely  to  relieve  it  and  the  govem- 
nent  from  any  supposed  responsibility  or  embarrassment  in  relation  to  my  position,  I  have 
he  honor  to  tender  you  my  resignation  as  navy  agent  for  this  port,  believing  that  you,  as 
reW  as  all  others  having  official  Dusiness  with  me,  can  bear  testimony  that  I  have  faithfully 
.nd  satisfactorily  performed  all  my  duties  as  a  public  officer. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  D.  BRODHEAD. 

Hon.  M.  DiCKERHON,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Navy  Depabtment,  JlfarcA  3,  1838. 

Sir  :  I  request  that  you  will  pay  over  to  John  N.  Todd,  acting  navy  agent  at  Boston,  the 
kmount  of  public  funds  remaining  in  your  bauds  as  navy  agent,  for  which  his  receipt  will  be 
o  you  a  sufficient  voucher.  ' 

When  I  last  saw  you  you  assured  me  that  I  should  hear  from  you  in  24  hours. 
I  regret  very  much  being  left  in  the  condition  I  am  as  to  the  navy  agent  at  Boston. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I  M.  DICKERSON. 

Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  Late  Navy  Agent,  Boston, 

Navy  Department,  March  5,  1838. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  resigning  your  office  of  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Bos- 
»n,  has  been  received,  and  your  resignation  is  accepted. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.     M.  DICKERSON. 
D.  D.  Brodhead,  Esq.,  Late  Navy  Agent,  Boston. 

'  Navy  Department,  March  24,  1838. 

Sir  :  Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  navy  agent  for  that  port  in  place 
of  D.  D.  Brodhead,  resigned.  Tou  will  therefore  pay  over  to  Mr.  Jarvis  the  amount  of  public 
money  in  your  hands  as  acting  navy  agent,  and  nis  receip't  will  be  to  you  a  proper  voucher 
in  the  settlement  of  your  accounts. 

So  much  of  your  requisition  of  the  13th  instant  as  has  been  approved  will  be  remitted  to 
the  new  agent  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  ooedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
John  N.  Todd,  Esq.,  Acting  Navy  Agent,  Boston, 


Navy  Department,  March  24,  1638. 

Sir:  Tou  having  been  appointed  navy  agent  for  the  port  cf  Boston,  I  have  this  day 
authorized  to  be  remitted  to  you  $53,614  51,  under  various  heads  of  appropriations,  being 
the  amount  of  the  requisitions  of  the  acting  navy  agent  of  the  13th  instant,  so  far  as  the 
game  were  approved. 
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The  acting^  navy  agent,  Puraer  John  N.  Todd,  has  been  instnicted  to  paj  oirer  to  yn 
public  money  in  his  hands  as  a^nt. 

Instructions  with  regard  to  your  duties  as  navy  agent  will  be  transmitted  to  joa  bv  a 
Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury. 

I  i^m,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSO!^ 
Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.,  Aavy  Agents  Boston, 


Navy  Department,  JKsrdk  24.  !"> 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  th«  ^^t' 
having  appointed  you  navy  agent  for  four  years  from  the  2s^i  of  March,  lti3d,  I  ban  a 
pleasure  ti)  enclose  herewith  your  commission,  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1833. 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  DICKERS05 

Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.,  Navy  Agents  Bo$ion, 


Navy  Department,  J««  20. 1*L 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  fns:p 
office  of  navy  agent  at  New  York,  and  you  will  immediately  transfer  to  paymaster  Jc4i  ^ 
Gibson,  paymaster  United  States  navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  yourcair 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES,  Secretary  of  the  Sc}- 
Isaac  Henderson,  Esq.,  Navy  Agents  New  York. 

,  Navy  Department,  June  W,  iS-i 

Sir  :  You  are  hereby  relieved  from  the  inspection  of  provisions  and  clothing  at  the  Fn»i 
lyn  navy  yard,  and  will  at  once  assume  the  duties  osnally  appertaining  to  the  officse  ot »" 
agent  at  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  been  instructed  to  turn  over  to  you  the  public  funds  and  other  prupf^ 
in  his  possession,  for  which  you  will  receipt  to  him.  You  will  not  permit  him  to  reisonirx 
the  office  any  of  the  books,  papers,  or  vouchers,  until  the  further  order  of  the  departm^'ct  ' 
yon  will  allow  him  to  place  in  the  office  an  agent  (should  he  desire  to  do  so)  to  protte:  I' 
interests  and  see  that  tne  books  and  papers  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  his  sceooDUi'^ 
not  used  in  a  manner  to  destroy  their  value  as  vouchers.  Y'ou  will  be  careful  to  do  u(A^ 
to  affect  in  any  way  the  liability  of  Mr.  Henderson  or  his  sureties  to  the  ^vemmeot. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  clothiug  will  explain  to  you  m  person  the  r^ 
of  the  department. 

Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES,  SeereUry  of  Ike  A'«^ 
Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson, 

United  States  Navy,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

-^•■^^^^■^ 

Navy  Department,  December  26, 1^ 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  the.  President  of  the  United  States  you  are  hereby  removed  from  * 
office  of  the  navy  agent  at  Philadelphia,  and  you  will  immediately  transfer  to  Parmast^'-^ 
E.  Watson,  United  »tates  navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  your  charge. 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES,  Secretary  rfAe  N»1 
James  S.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  PhUadelphia. 

Navy  Department,  Dteembn  26, 1^ 

Sir  :  Mr.  James  S.  Chamber«,  navy  agent,  Philadelphia,  has  been  instructed  to  mrso^ 
to  you  the  public  funds  and  other  government  property  in  his  possession,  for  which  .^^^• 
receipt  to  him,  and  you  will  at  once  assume  the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  the  ow 
navy  agent     You  will  not  permit  Mr.  Chambers  to  remove  from  toe  office  any  of  theb«Ki 
papers,  or  vouchers,  until  the  further  order  of  the  department,  but  you  will  allow  m 
place  in  the  office  an  agent  (should  he  desire  to  do  so)  to  protect  his  interests  and  fi^c  tB« 
the  books  and  papers  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  are  not  used  in  a  °^°^'^ 
destroy  their  value  as  vouchers.     You  will  be  careful  to  do  nothing  to  affsct  in  say  v*J 
liability  of  Mr.  Chambers  or  his  sureties  to  the  government.  j. 

Should  Mr.  Chambers  reserve  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  his  possession  to  meet  p°|^^w 
checks,  the  assistant  treasurer  has  been  requested  not  to  honor  them  unless  iDdorfca  . 
you  as  correct.    You  will  see  that  they  have  been  given  for  actual  government  does. 

Youi  office  will  be  kept  open  at  least  duiing  the  ordinary  banking  hours  ia  Phiiaoeip 
Very  respectfolly,  ..»--. 

GIDEON  WELLES.  Seereury  rftke  >«^ 

Paynlaater  A.  E.  Watson, 

United  States  Navy,  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Curtis.  There  is  one  other  document  from  the  Navy  Department  which 
pappose  is  not  dUtiii^uishable  from  those  that  have  jast  baen  admitted.     It 
urport?  to  be  a  list  of  all  civil  officers  of  that  department  appointed  for  fonr 
ears  under  the  statute  of  Maj  15,  1820,  and  removable  from  office  at  pleasure, 
ho  were  removed  as  indicated,  their  terms  of  office  not  having  expired.     Then 
)mes  a  list  giving  the  name  of  the  officer,  the  date  of  his  original  appointment, 
le  date  of  his  removal,  and  by  whom  removed,  in  a  tabular  form. 
Mr.  Johnson.  Does  it  give  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor  ? 
Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  there  is  nothing  said  about  his  successor.     It  is  merely  the 
»t  of  removal  of  the  officer. 

(The  docament  was  presented  to  the  managers  and  examined  by  them.) 
Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  We  only  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
e  fict  that  it  does  not  contain  a  very  material  thing  which  our  schedule  con- 
in  p,  to  wit :  a  statement  whether  the  Senate  was  or  was  not  in  session. 
Mr.  Curtis.  We  shall  get  that  in  another  fonn. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Nor  who  was  nominated  in  the  place. 
The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  evidence  is  admitted  unless  there  be  some  objec- 
m. 

The  document  is  (with  the  same  attestation  from  the  Navy  Department  as 
le  two  preceding  ones)  as  follows : 

Table  B. 

Icil  ftffirers  appointed  for  four  year 9  under  the  statute  of  May  15,  1820,  and 
'*  Removable  from  office  at  pleasure"  who  taere  removed  a*  indicated,  their 
ter ftts  of  office  not  having  expired. 

NAVY  agents. 


Names. 


8  wart  wont  ... 

los  Hinney 

nes  Beatty 

va  Kiii^ 

M.  ^^be^burIle. 

Anioiy 

)rp'e  Harrison. 
D  Laighton  . . 
n  Thomas  ... 
V.  Wtttmore. . 
^  Browne.... 

kfcCiellan 

liaoi  B.  Scott. 

cph'Hale 

VV.  Smith 

Iker  Anderson. 

r^<>.  Layall 

I.  I.add 

iiam    Hindman 
).  Wright  ... 

).  Perrin 

Itam  Flinn... 
•\  Ammidown. 
;.  S.  Key  ... 
*\  Warden... 
iam  Badger, 
jam  F.  Kussell 

:.  Smith 

c  If«*nder»on. 
.  fimnibtfrs. . 


Date  of  original 
appointment. 


17  October,  1818  .. 

Not  known 

HMaj,  1810 

27  March,  1810.... 

2.5  June,  1928 

31  October,  1827... 
21  November,  1799. 

27  April,  1830 

11  October,  1833... 

18  March,  1841  .... 
20  September,  1841. 
31  August,  1841  ... 

8  October,  1848... 

19  June,  late 

8  July,  1846...-:. 
3  July,  1848 

13  March,  1849.... 

28  June,  1852 

do 


10  August,  1850.. 
28  August.  1850... 

1  April,  1858  .... 

8  February,  1859 
27  February,  1860 
SOMav,  1858 


27  June,  1860 

1 6  December,  1 857 . 

19  July.  1861 

do 


Term. 


years 
do... 


4  years 


years 
.do... 
.do... 
do... 
do... 
do... 


..do. 
..do. 
..do, 
..do 


.do 

-do 

.do 

.do 

.do... 
.do.... 
do... 
.do.... 
.do..., 

.do 

.do 


Date  of  removal. 


18  March,  1827.... 
6  May,  1826 

3  March,  1829.... 

4  March,  1829.... 
1  July,  1829 

11  July,  1829 

3  March,  1833.... 

29  April,  1841 

31  August,  1841  ... 

1  July,  1844 

1  April,  1845 

8  April,  1845 

5  June,  1849 

27  June,  1849 

do 

24  September,  1849. 

1  November.  1850. 

5  April,  1853 

do 

12  April,  1853 

28  May,  1853 

10  April,  1861 

12  April,  1861 

16  April,  1861 

18  April,  1861 

1  May,  1861 

6May,  1861 

2  May,  1861 

20  June,  1864 

26  December, 


1864. 


By  whom    re- 
moved. 


The  President; 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.  ^ 
Do.  • 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(r.  CcRTis  sent  a  large  masfi  of  documents  to  the  managers  to  be  examined. 
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The  Chirp  Justice.  Will  the  coqnBel  state  what  he  proposes  to  offer? 

Mr.  Curtis.  These  are  documents  from  the  Department  of  State  showing 
removal  of  officers  not  only  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  but  during  the  r*^- 
and  covering  all  cases  of  vacancy,  the  purpose  of  the  evidence  being  to  !i:i 
the  practice  of  the  government  co-extensive  with  the  necessity  that  arisen  ti'^ 
the  different  cases— death,  resignation,  sickness,  absence,  removal.  Jt  difr* 
from  the  scheoule  which  has  been  put  in  by  the  learned  managers,  which  r 
ered  certain  heads  of  departments  only,  because  that  applies  only  to  rem-^rj 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  It  includes  that,  but  it  includes  a  gnat  i  i 
more  matter. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  prepared  for  myself  the  same  list.  To  f^^ 
that  the  Senate  may  see  exactly  what  the  character  is,  and  may  judge  thenb'^ 
far  this  may  be  competent,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  one,  the  fir^*^ 
that  opens,  not  by  any  manner  the  first  in  order,  but  the  first  one  thatbappe:-' 

I  hereby  appoint  C.  A.  Harris  to  perform  the  dnties  of  Acting  Secretary  of  War  durX' 
temporarr  absence  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

ANDREW  JACKSOX 

Now  I  will  turn  over  to  the  next  page : 

I  hereby  authorise  and  appoint  Aaron  O.  Dayton,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Sp 
to  discharj^e  the  daties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  offim  r: 
the  8e%t  of  government. 

M.  VAN  BUKEt 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  What  is  the  date  1 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  June  28,  1837. 
Again : 

I  authorize  J.  L.  Martin,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  dnt)^' 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  eovemment. 

MARTIN  VAN  BUR£S. 

That  is  dated  October  16,  1840.     Again : 

Washington  Crrv,  Jwl$  5,  \^ 

1  appoint  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  Department,  Acting  Secretary  of  theN>^ 
to  perform,  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  daties  of  the  Secreiuj 
the  Navy  Department. 

ANDREW  JACKSOy. 

There  are  but  two  exceptions  in  all  these  cases  to  the  form  I  have  given.* 
various,  modes  of  expression. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  suppose  it  is  not  a  question  now  what  is  to  be  the  effectof^ 
evidence ;  but  do  you  object  to  it  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlur.  We  object  to  it  for  any  purpose.  It  ia  hauded  w  * 
as  a  mass,  and  1  want  to  state  what  it  is,  and  then  I  will  tell  yon  what  l/»J'j^ 
to;  I  cannot  do  so  before.  I  have  now  given  .you  all  the  forms  with  twosiop 
exceptions.  The  first  exception  is  that  frequently  the  language  of  tbe  kitc:^ 
appointment,  like  the  one  I  have  read,  has  been  given  to  cover  possible  con^*" 
gencies.  For  instance,  Asbury  Dickins  is  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary  o^^ 
Treasury,  "when  the  Secretary  shall  be  absent,"  looking  to  the  future,  eip*^ 
ing  that  he  would  be  absent  on  such  a  day.  Then  there  are  thrce  other  a^ 
one  a  case  in  President  Monroe's  time,  where  he  appointed  an  acting  Seciet*'f' 
reciting  the  act  of  1792.  There  is  one  in  John  Quhicy  Adams's  time,  refi^^^ 
the  act  of  1792.  There  is  one  in  General  Jackson's  time,  reciting  that  fi* 
appointment  was  under  the  act  of  1792.  These  are  the  only  three  in  all  ^^| 
list  that  recite  the  act  under  which  they  are  made.  All  the  others  are  tempor^J' 
are  in  cases  of  death  or  temporary  absences  from  the  seat « >f  government  onjini 
within  the  exact  terms  of  the  law  of  1792  or  1795. 

I  have  stated  what  these  cases  are.     Now,  the  simple  question  ii^— I  -^  '^ 
going  to  argue  it — will  the  Senate  permit  a  series  of  acts,  done  under  the  1«'« 
and  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  1792  and  1795,  reciting,  whem^f 
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cited  any  law,  the  act  of  1792,  to  be  iatroduced  as  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  a 
86  for  an  act  which  is  in  violation  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  in  violation 
the  act  of  Februarj  20,  18637  Does  it  throw  any  light — that  is  to  say,  is 
ere  such  a  practice  of  the  government  shown  by  this  as  throws  any  light  upon 
e  qupstiou  now  in  hearing]  It  goej>  to  the  country,  it  goes  to  the  Senate,  that 
ire  are  a  large  lot  of  appointments.  True;  but  these  appointments  are  in  con- 
rmity  with  the  law,  reciting  the  law  when  they  recite  any  law  at  all,  and 
ways  reciting  the  exact  circumstances  to  which  the  law  applies.  Now,  are 
ese  to  go  in  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  what  is  admitted  in  the  answer  to  be 
breach  of  the  law,  if  the  law  is  constitutional  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  wish  to  reply,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  I  take  it  for  granted 
lat  the  Senate  will  not  settle  any  question  as  to  the  merits  of  this  case  under 
e  acts  of  Congress  when  we  are  putting  in  evidence. 

The  Chibf  Jhsticb.  The  Chi^f  Justice  thinks  that  the  evidence  is  admis- 
ble  within  the  decisions  already  made  Of  the  value  of  it,  when  admitted, 
le  Senate  will  judge.  If  any  senator  desires  the  question  to  be  put  to  the 
eiiate,  the  Chief  Justice  will  be  happy  to  put  it.  (After  a  pause.)  The  evi- 
^nce  is  admitted.  • 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  the  documents  read.  They  are  very 
}luminous,  and  will  take  time,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  read  them,  we 
link,  or  have  them  read. 

The  documents  thus  offered  in  evidence  are  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
I  the  usual  form  to  be  copied  from  the  records  of  his  department,  and  contain 
le  letters  of  authority,  designation,  or  appointment  in  the  following  cases : 

Ou  the  23d  of  November,  1819,  Christopher  Vanderventer,  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Depart* 
etit,  was  authorized  by  Presideut  Monroe,  under  the  act  of  May  8,  1792,  to  perform  the 
iities  of  Secretary  of  War  daring  the  illness  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  for  that  depart- 
eut. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1825,  President  J.  Q.  Adams  appointed  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Secre- 
cy of  the  Navy,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  oi  War,  that  office  having  become 
K'ant,  until  the  vacancy  should  be  filled. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1829,  President  J.  Q.  Adams  appointed  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Sec- 
tary of  the  Navy,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  May  8,  1792,  to  perform  the 
uties  of  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed  to  Ricnard  Rush, 
ecretaiy  of  the  TresMury,  he  being  unable  to  perform  his  duties  by  severe  illness,  or  until 
le  inability  should  cease. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  James  A.  Hamilton  to  take  charge 
f  the  Department  of  .State  until  Governor  Van  Buren  should  arrive  in  the  city. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbury  Dickens  Secretary  of  the 
reasury  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Ingham  to  the  city. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  William  B.  Lewis  acting  Secretary. 
f  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

Ou  the  8th  of  July,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  Richard  H.  Bradford  to  take  charge 
f  the  Navy  Department  and  perform  the  duties  thereof  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of 
le  Navy. 

On  the  i9th  of  August,  1829,  Presideut  Jackson  appointed  William  B.  Lewis  acting  Sec- 
!tary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  ot '  War. 

On  the 7th  of  November,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  J.  G.  Randolph  to  perform 
)e  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  until  the  return  of  the  Secretary,  John  H.  Eaton,  he  being 
bsent. 

On  I  he  12th  of  June,  1830,  President  Jackson  authorized  Philip  G.  Randolph  to  act  as 
ecretary  of  War  while  John  H.  Eaton,  the  Secretarv,  should  be  absent. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  Philip  G.  Randolph  to  act  as 
ecretary  of  War  during  the  confinement  of  the  Secretary  by  sickness. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
^avy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  necessary  absence  of  Mr. 
branch,  the  Secretary,  from  the  duties  of  the  department. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle  to  take  charge  of  the 
ffice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  perform  its  duties  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  John 
branch,  the  Secretary,  who  had  notified  the  President  that  he  should  leave  the  city  **  this 
>^y>''  could  be  appointed,  and  arrive  and  take  charge  of  the  office. 

On  thp  16th  of  June,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Javy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
inment  of  Levi  Woodbury,  the  Secretary. 
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Creneral,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War,  that  office  having^  become  vacant,  nniU  the  viitj; 
should  be  filled. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1837,  President  Van  Baren  authorieed  Aaron  O.  Dayton,  chief  et^i 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  duriiig  the  lecf 
rary  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1837,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  McCUntock  Tanngtcf* 
charge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  **  whenever  that  officer  may  be  absent  t>i 
the  seat  of  government.** 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1837,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  ck:^  • 
the  Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Seaei&7 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorised  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  i^ 
Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretarj. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  McC.  Young  to  act  as  ber>- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  and  iu  case  of  the  lilnetf : 
absence  of  Mr.  Young,  Samuel  McKean  to  perform  the  duties. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  18:^,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  Aaron  Vail,  chief  clerk  of  i 
Department  of  State,  to  discharge  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  State  *'  in  the  event  oi'i)' 
absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government.** 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  cM 
the  Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  8efi«u<7 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1839,  President  van  Buren  authorized  McClintock  Yooug  to  p^^-* 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1839,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  Aaron  Vail,  chief  clerk  oft; 
State  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  if 
seat  of  government. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1839,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  McClintock  Yonnfr  to  at.-^ 
Secretary  **  in  the  event  of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  Levi  Woodbury  between  this  date  iik 
the  10th  of  October  next.** 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1840,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  TF.  L.  Martin,  diief  c>^ 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  ab^t^^ 
uf  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  I6th  of  October,  1840,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  J.  L.  Martin,  chief  ck:'» 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absenct  c 
that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1841,  President  Van  Buren  appointed  McClintock  Yoan{r,  clir 
clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  2- 
Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  resigned,  should  be  sworn  into  office  aca-u 
ing  to  law. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1841,  President  Harrison  appointed  John  D.  Simms  Acting  Seci'- 
tary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1841,  President  Tyler  appointed  Daniel  Fletcher  Webster,  ^i^ 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  hb»:» 
of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  iSl,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Y'oung  to  perfb*? 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Ewin^,  late  SecretAT- 
should  be  appointed,  qualified,  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  dutiea  of  head  uf  *^< 
Treasury  Department. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1841,  President  Tyler  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  to  perfo"^ 
the  duties  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Daniel  Fletcher  >Veksi(^ 
"  now  performing  those  duties,'*  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  30th  of^ctober,  1841,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Yoang  Acting  $«C''^ 
taiy  of  the  Treasury. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1842,  President  Tvler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perfvrfc 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward  tpxa  > - 
city  of  Washington. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perfonnta 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward  from  tbe  oij 
of  Washington. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1842,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  i^ 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1812,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perfjf* 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Hon.  Walter  Forwsrd  um  'J^ 
city  of  Washington. 

On  the  1st  ot  March,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  act  as  S«c^^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Forward  should  be  appointed  and  enter  a^^ 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1842,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perfitfin  ^^ 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  *'  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  after  the  dih  iu»ua^ 
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On  the  9tli  of  May,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  Hn^b  S.  Lej^ar^  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  State  until  a  saccessor  to  Mr.  Webster,  late  Secretary  of  State,  sboald  be  appointed,  quali- 
fied, and  enter  on  the  discharsre  of  tbe  duties. 

On  tbe  8tb  of  June,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  State  daring^  the  absence  of  Mr.  Legar^,  acting*  Secretary. 

On  the  34th  of  June,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  Abel  P.  Upshur  Secretary  of  State 
md.  iniBrim  until  a  succecsor  should  be  appointed. 

On  the  31  St  of  May,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  Samuel  Hume  Porter  Acting  Secie- 
tary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

Ou  the  17th  of  August,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  during  the  absence  of  A.  P.  Upshur  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1843,  President  Tyler  (John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, *Mntending  to  be  absent  from  the  seat  of  government  on  and  after  the  ^th  instant  for 
Vw€>  weeks**)  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "during 
such  period,  should  the  Secretary  be  so  long  absent" 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1844,  President  Tyler  appointed  John  Nelson,  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, Secretary  of  State  ad  interim  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Upshur  should  be  appointed. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1844,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  J.  C.  Spencer  &hould  be  appointed 
and  ^[ualified. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1844,  President  Tyler  appointed  Richard  K.  Crall6  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  during  the  absence  of  John  C.  Calhoun  from  the  seat  of  government. 

Ou  the  2d  of  April,  1845,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Attorney  General,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Stat«  ad  inttrim  during  the  temporary  absence  of  James  Buchanan,  Secre- 
tary of  that  Department,  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1845,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Attorney  General, 
to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the 
seat  of  government. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1846,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  to  be  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1646,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  to  be  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 

Ou  the  7th  of  October,  1846,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  tbe 
doties  of  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  the  city  of  Kobert  J.  Walker, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  Acting'Secretary 
of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  to  be  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchauan,  **  to  take  effect 
the  28th  instant.*' 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1847,  PrsRident  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  the  seatof  government  of  Robert 
J.  Walker,  "  he  intending  to  be  absent  afler  the  22d  instanL*' 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Robert 
J.  Walker. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform 
the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of 
Kobert  J.  Walker. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Appleton,  chief  clerk  pf  the 
State  Department,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from 
the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  Archibald  Campbell,  chief  clerk  of 
the  War  Department,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  ot  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  Walker  from  the  seat  of 
government. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  Isaac  Toucey,  Attorney  Genera], 
to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  Isaac  Toucey,  acting  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Walker  sboald  be  duly  appointed. 
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On  the  8th  of  March,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  Reverdy  Johnson  AttomeTr*  - 
eral,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during^  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  firom  the  «>. 
of  government. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  William  8.  Derrick,  chiel  c.» 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  the  Secrrtair. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  John  D.  McPhersoii  Acting  > 
Tetary  of  War  dnring  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Crawford  **for  the  ensuing'  ten  d^r-. 

On  the  20th  June,  1850,  President  Taylor  appointed  John  McGinnis,  chief  clei^  er  - 
Treasury  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  bco- 
tary  from  Washington. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1850,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Major  General  Winfield  S^ ' 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  during  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Gevir 
W.  Crawford. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1850,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  cjr'i 
of  the  State  Department,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  abseocr 
Mr.  Webster  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1^50,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick.  ci« 
clerk  of  the  State  Department,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  teixijK>r  " 
absence  of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1851,  President  lillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  be  J^i: 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ad  interim  during  the  illness  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  31st  of  Mard),  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derru^k,  chief  r-**^ 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  aoeence  of  £- 
Webster. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  cle-^  >~ 
the  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the.absence  of  Mr.  Web-i?:. 

On  toe  13th  of  May,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  C.  M.  Conrad,  Secretary  of  Wk. 
to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ad  interim  dunng  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge,  A^istani  $tt 
retary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  cje*'* 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  Stats  during  the  temporary  abaene^  ■ 
Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  nth  of  July,  1851  ^  President  Fillmore  appointed  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secretair. 
War,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  temj  orary  absence  of  Mr.  Graham  from':! 
seat  of  Government. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  c>'i 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  WeK-^tr- 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  W.  A.  Graham,  Secretaiy  of  Ur 
Navy,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Conrad. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  te  act  » 
:Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretaiy. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1851,  Pre-<ident  Fillmore  appointed  W.  A.  Graham,  Secietary  of  db' 
Navy,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  A.  H.  H.  Stoar. 
from  the  city. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  A.  Graham,  S^ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  that  Secretaiy, 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Act!:: 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  l&l,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Major  General  Win£t!! 
Scott  Acting  Secretaiy  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretaiy. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  John  J.  Crittenden,  At't>r- 
ney  General,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  until  the  return  to  the  seat  of  goverr- 
ment  of  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  «> 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  the  return  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick.  rB: 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  >Veb>it-  • 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  iiodge  to  br 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  SecretaryCorwiu. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Acting  S«cr^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  Hunter  Acting  Stirr^ 
tary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  theli^th  of  April,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Acting  Setir 
tary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  indisposition  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1850,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Charles  M.  Conrad,  S«i.:t- 
tary  of  War^  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  that  Secretary. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  Hunter  to  act  as  Sect 
tary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  W^ebster. 
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On  the  19th  of  May,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  A.  Graham,  Secretary 
-f  the  Navj,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Conrad. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hod^e  to  act  as  Sec- 
^  tary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L..  Hodge  to  ast  as 
^'^K^retaiy  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of  the 
I>epartment  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  John  P.  Kennedy  Acting  Sec- 
^^tary  of  War  daring  the  absence  of  Secretary  Coniud. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Acting 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secretary 
>f  War,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  be  Acting 
^<3cretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Secretary  Corwin  oeing  unable  by  sickness  to  perform  the 
1  titles  of  the  office. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Corwin. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as 
r^ecretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Corwin. 

On  the  15th  of  uanuary,  1853,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Corwin. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1853,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Corwin. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  documents  from  the  Department  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  They  are  all  in  one  envelope,  (sending  some  papers  in  an  envelope 
to  the  managers.) 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  counsel  will  state  the  nature  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  are  documents  which  show  the  removals  of  postmasters 
cluring  the  session  of  the  Senate  and  ad  interim  appointments  to  fill  the  places. 
X  believe  they  are  all  of  that  character,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Some  of 
them  I  know  are. 

Hn  Manager  Butlbr.  They  are  exactly  of  the  same  kind  that  the  Senate 
\iBM  just  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  should  like  to  have  those  read.     They  are  short. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  documents. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

I  hereby  appoint  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner  to  be  Acting  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
ad  interim  in  place  of  Horatio  King,  now  Acting  Postmaster  General  under  the  law. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
'Washington,  February  8,  1861. 


Post  Office  Dep.\rtment, 

IVaahittgton,  D,  C,  AprUl,  1868. 

I,  Alexander  W.  Randall,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  of  America,  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  order  on  file  in  this  department,  together 
with  extracts  from  the  records  in  said  case. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office 
l^L.  s.  ]    Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  city  of  Washington  the 
day  and  year  above  written. 

ALEX.  W.  RANDALL, 

Fostmaster  General. 


New  Orleans  Post  Office, 
Meant  Parish,  Louisiana,  June  29,  1860. 

Samuel  F.  Marks,  Postmaster,  Let  this  office  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  agent  of  the  department,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  in  place  ot 
Samuel  F.  Marks,  removed. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Hon  Joseph  Holt,  Postmaster  General, 
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June  29,  l^lii 

Instructions  sent  to  D.  P.  Blair,  special  agent,  to  take  possession  of  the  office  ajid  reiii>ji 
"Deuizel,  chief  clerk. 
D.  P.  Blair  held  the  office  from  9th  July  to  September  4,  1860. 

Defalcation  of  the  late  postmaster  of  New  York  eity, 

[Ex.  Doc  No.  91,  36th  Coneress,  first  session.  House  of  Representatives.] 
Letter  of  Postmaster  General  Holt,  transmitting  report  in  reply  to  resolution  of  the  Hczh 
of  the  5th  of  June,  1860. 

Order  of  the  President, 

Washington,  May  10,  J-^a*. 

New  York  post  office,  New  York  county,  New  York  State — Isaac  V.  Fowler,  poetmasier 
$75,000  bond. 

Let  this  office  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a  special  a^ent  of  the  Post  Office  Depan- 
ment,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  in  place  of  Isaac  V.  Fowler,  remoTeu. 

JAMES  BUCHANAX. 

Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  Postmaster  General, 

H.  St.  George  Offutt,  Special  Agent. 

(See  printed  report  for  further  proceedings. ) 

January  !U,  IdBL 

Milwaukee  post  office,  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  county — ^MitchellSteeyer.  postmaster,  {^iki 
to  pay  draft  ) 

Let  this  office  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a  special  agent  of  tlie  Post  Office  Depan- 
ment,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Janitary  :^  166]. 

'  D.  M.  Bull,  special  agent,  took  charge  6th  February,  1861,  and  subsequently  handed  oTit 
the  same  to  W.  A.  Bryant,  special  agent,  who  remained  in  .charge  up  to  31  st  March,  }^\. 

I  hereby  appoint  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner,  now  Acting  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
to  be  Acting  Postmaster  General  ad  interim  in  place  of  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  now  tempo- 
rarily absent 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Washington,  September '^2,  1862. 

[Each  of  these  documents  is  attested  by  Postmaster  General  Randall  accord- 
iug  to  the  form  before  given.] 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evid  >nce,  reading  from  the  published  Executive 
Documents  of  the  Senate,  volume  four,  second  session  thirty-sixth  Congress, 
page  one,  a  message  of  President  Buchanan  to  the  Senate  in  respect  to  tb^ 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
filled  that  office  in  place  of  Mr.  Floyd,  and  accompanying  that  message  is  a  li^t 
of  the  names  of  those  persons,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
State,  who  had  (iischarged  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  cabinet  by  appointmeDt 
made  in  the  recess,  and  those  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  well  as  tho^e  acting 
ad  inferimi  or  simply  acting.  ^  This  list  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the'messa^. 
and  was  sent  into  the  Senate.     I  wish  that  message  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  difficulty  that  I  find  with  this  message,  senatnr^ 
is,  that  it  is  the  message  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  cannot  be  put  in  evidence  any 
more  than  the  declaration  of  anybody  else.  We  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
Buchanan  brought  here  under  oath,  and  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  this.  There 
are  a  great  many  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  him  about  his  state  of  mind  at 
this  time  ;  whether  he  had  that  clearness  of  perception  just  then  of  his  duties 
which  would  make  his  messages  evidtiM^e.  But  there  is  a  still  further  objectioo, 
and  that  is,  that  most  of  the  message  is  composed  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  "  J. 
S.  Black"— Jeremiah  S.  Black — who  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  tbi* 
case  anyhow.     [Laughter.]     And  I  do  not  think  that  the  statements  of  those 
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centlemeD,  however  respectable,  are  to  be  taken  here  as  evidence.  They  may 
>e  referred  to  as  public  documents,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  think  they  can 
)e  put  in  as  evidence.  How  do  we  know  how  correctly  Mr.  Black  made  up  this 
\»t  or  his  clerks  ?  Are  you  going  to  put  in  his  statements  of  what  was  done, 
ind  put  it  upon  us  or  yourselves  to  examine  to  see  whether4hey  are  not  all  illu- 
lory  and  calculated  to  mislead  ?     I  do  not  care  to  argue  it  any  further. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  it  oflFered  for  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  only  wish  the  Senate  to  understand  the  purpose  with  which 
ve  offer  this,  and  that  will  be,  as  1  view  it,  argument  enough.  We  offer  it  for 
be  purpose  of  showing  the  practice  of  the  government.  This  is  an  act  done 
)y  the  head  of  the  government  in  connection  with  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.     We  offer  to  show  that  act  as  a  part  of  the  practice  of  the  goverumeot. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlkb.  The  practice  of  the  government !  I  object,  once  for  all, 
o  the  practice  of  this  government  being  shown  by  the  acts  of  James  Buchanan 
ind  Jeremiah  S.  Black.     If  you  choose  to  take  it,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  just  offered 
?hall  be  received  will  please  say  aye ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  [Put- 
ing  the  question.]  The  ayes  appear  to  have  it — the  ayes  have  it.  The  evi- 
ience  is  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  message  is  short,  and  I  desire  it  to  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

4RSSAGE  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES  IN  ANSWER  TO  A  RESOLUTION 
OP  THE  SENATE  RESPECTING  THE  VACANCY  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  Untied  States : 

In  compliance  with  a  resolntion  of  the  Senate,  passed  on  the  10th  instant,  requesting  me 
o  inform  that  body,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  "  whether  John  B.  Floyd, 
vhose  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of  March, 
H57,  still  continues  to  hold  said  office,  and  if  not,  when  and  how  said  office  became  vacant ; 
ind  further  to  inform  the  Senate  how  and  by  whom  the  duties  of  said  office  are  now  dis- 
'harg-ed  ;  and  if  an  appointment  of  an  acting  or  provisional  Secretary  of  War  has  been  made, 
)ow,  when,  and  by  what  authority  it  was  so  made,  and  why  the  fact  of  said  appointment  has 
lot  been  communicated  to  the  Senate,"  I  havd  to  inform  the  Senate  that  John  d.  Floyd,  the 
ate  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  resigned  that  office  on  the  29th  day  of  December  last, 
ind  that  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  instant  Joseph  Holt  was  authorized  by  me  to  perform  the 
luties  of  the  said  office  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed  or  the  vacancy  filled.  Under 
his  authority  the  duties  of  the  War  Department  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  Holt  from  the 
lay  last  mentioned  to  the  present  time. 

The  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  government  by  means  of  a  provisional  appointment 
vhen  a  vacancy  occurs  is  expressly  given  by  the  act  of  February  J  3, 1795,  which  enacts  **  that 
n  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secre- 
ary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments,  whose  appoint- 
nent  is  not  in  the  bead  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  their  said  respective 
offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it 
iccessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
iaid  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  filled:  Provided, 
That  no  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  a  longer  period  than  six 
nonths." 

It  is  manifest  that  if  the  power  which  this  law  gives  had  been  withheld  the  public  interest 
vould  frequently  suffer  very  serious  detriment.  Vacancies  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the 
nost  important  offices  which  cannot  be  immediately  and  permanently  filled  in  a  manner 
iatisfactory  to  the  appointing  power.  It  was  wise  to  make  a  provision  which  would  enable 
he  President  to  avoid  a  tot^  suspension  of  business  in  the  interval,  and  equally  wise  so  to 
imit  the  executive  discretion  as  to  prevent  any  serious  abuse  of  it.  This  is  what  the  framers 
)f  the  act  of  1795  did,  and  neither  the  policy  nor  the  constitutional  validity  of  their  law  has 
seen  questioned  for  sixty-five  years. 

The  practice  of  making  such  appointments,  whether  in  a  vacation  or  during  the  session  of 
oongress,  has  been  constantly  followed  during  every  administration  from  the  earliest  period 
:)f  the  government,  and  its  perfect  lawfulness  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  questioned 
3r  denied.  Without  going  back  further  than  the  year  18*29,  and  without  taking  into  the  cal- 
culation any  but  the  chief  officers  of  the  several  departments,  it  will  be  found  that  provisional 
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appointments  to  fill  vacaniries  were  made  to  the  number  of  one  fanndred  and  aeventT-n'*-* 
from  the  commencement  of  General  Jackson's  administration  to  the  close  uf  General  Ptrn>  < 
This  number  would  probablj  be  g^roatly  increased  if  ail  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  »c' 
ordinate  offices  and  bureaus  were  added  to  the  count.     Some  of  them  were  made  while  ::• 
Senate  was  in  session;  some  which  were  made  in  vaeation  were  continued  in  force  lon^  3Jt>' 
the  Senate  assembled.    Bometiroes  the  temporary  officer  was  the  commissioned  head  of  aovthF* 
department,  sometimes  a  subordinate  in  tne  same  department.     Sometimes  the  affailrs  oi  ttr 
Navy  Department  have  been  directed  ad  interim  by  a  commodore,  and  tbiise  of  the  War  I^ 
partmciit  by  a  general.     In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  which  occurred  previoas  to  IKus  : 
IS  believed  that  the  compensation  provided  by  law  for  the  officer  regularly  commissioned  v^- 
paid  to  the  person  who  discharged  tne  duties  fid  iuttirim.  To  give  the  Senate  a  more  detailed  sbi; 
satisfactory  view  of  the  subject  I  send  the  accompanying  tabular  statement,  certified  by  ti.- 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  the  instances  are  all  set  forth  in  which  provisional,  ai$  well  a^ 
permanent,  appointments  were  made  to  the  highest  executive  offices  from  1829  nearly  to  t^ 
present  time,  with  their  respective  dates. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  tnese  precedents,  so  numerous  and  so  long  continued,  are  entit*-^. 
to  great  respect,  since  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  wise  and  eminent  men  by  whom  :b-j 
were  made  could  have  been  mistaken  on  a  point  which  was  brought  to  their  attention  so  oT'i 
Still  less  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  of  them  wilfully  violated  the  law  or  the  Confttituties 

The  lawfulness  of  the  practice  rests  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  which  re4Q.> 
that  the  movements  of  the  government  shall  not  be  arrested  by  an  accidental  Tacancj  in  <» 
of  the  departments ;  upon  an  act  of  Congress  expressly  and  plainly  giving  and  regiilatinc 
the  power;  and  upon  long  and  uninterrupted  usage  of  the  Executive,  which  has  never  been 
challenged  as  illegal  by  Congress. 

This  answers  the  inquiry  of  the  Senate  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  show  "  how  and  hj 
whom  the  duties  of  said  office  are  now  discharged.^'  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  explain  funt<^ 
than.  I  have  done  "how,  when,  and.  bv  what  authority'*  the  provisional  appointmem  bv 
been  made.  But  the  resolution  makes  the  additional  inquiry  '*why  the  fact  of  said  appoi&:< 
nient  has  not  been  communicated  to  the  Senate." 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Senate  did  not  mean  to  call  for  the  reasons  upon  which  lacteJ 
in  performing  an  executive  dutv,  nor  to  demand  an  account  of  tlie  motives  which  govenh< 
me  in  an  act  which  the  law  and  the  Constitution  left  to  my  own  discretion.  It  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  for  that  part  of  the  resolution  to  say  that  a  provisional  or  temporary  appointmcii't 
like  that  in  question  is  not  required  by  law  to  be  communicated  to  the  Senate,  and  that  thcr^ 
is  no  instance  on  record  where  such  communication  ever  has  been  made. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Washington,  January  15, 1861. 

Unitbd  States  of  America,  Department  of  State : 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  contains  a  correct  list,  duly  examined  and 
compared  with  the  record  in  this  department,  of  those  persons  who  have  been  commissifD^i 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  heads  of  departments,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  as  confirmed  by  that  body,  as  acting  ad  interim,  or  merely  acting  m>m  March  4,  laS. 
to  December  20,  1860,  both  inclusive. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  J.  S.  Black,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  hare 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  citv  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1861,  and  of  the  imle- 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-fifth. 

[seal.]  J. 8.  black. 
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lUl  qfihenavMi  of  those  person*,  as  shoum  hy  the  records  of  the  Department 
of  State,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  oficers  of  the  cabinet,  whether  by 
appointment  made  in  recess  and  those  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  well  as  those 
acting  ad  interim  or  simply  acting. 


Names. 


Under  Prendent  Jackton, 


impfi  A.  Hamilton 

artin  Van  Bnreo 

luiufl  D.  logham 

»hn  Mucpheraon  Berrien. 

)hn  Bntuch 

'Uliam  T.  Barry 

>hn  H.  Eaton 

Hbury  Dickins 

lIIiHiD  B.  Lewis 

ichard  H.  Bradford 

>miani  B.  L«wia 

G.  Randolph 

hiiip  G.  Randolph 

G.  Randolph 

)hD  Boyle 

>\xu  Boyle 

dwHPl  LivingHton 

ovi  Woodbary 

ohn  Boyte 

hilipG.  Randolph 

ebury  Dioklns 

Loger  B.  Taney 

A'wiK  Cans 

ingfr  B.  Taney 

.oum  McLane 

•tUn  Boyle 

)aniol  Brent 

L'«g»T  B.  Taney 

.oMiM  McLane 

mbury  Dickins 

.tvi  Woodbury 

i-^bary  Dickins 

ohn  Robb - 

ohn  Robb - 

>ai.i«'I  Br*»nt....- 

ohu  Boyle    

nilniry  Dirklns 

iHbnry  Dickins 

«»hn  Robb 

obn  Boyle 

ohn  Robb 

i«bury  Dickins 

.ouiB  McLane 

l^ba^y  Dickins 

.ouii*  McLane 

Villiam  J.  Doaae.. 

)aniel  Brent 

ohn  Robb 

ohn  Boyle : 

)ani«'l  Brent 

Hbury  Dickins 

i"ger  B.  Taney 

ohn  Robb 

ettr  V.  Daniel 

isbury  Dickins 

''iiijarain  P.  Bntler 

IfClintock  Young 

«>hu  Forsyth 

•••vi  Woodbnry 

lahlon  Dickerson 

»hn  Boyle 

"•bury  Dickins .  - . .' 

it'nJArain  P.  Butler 

<»hn  Forsyth 

lahlon  Dickerson 

Irthlon  Dickerson 

'/bury  Dickins 

lublon  Dickf  raoH 

I  m<»s  Kendall 

^sbury  Dickins 

ohn  Boyle.. 

wcyCHarriiB".*  *!''!!." 


Secretary  6t  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  th^  Nayy 

Postmasier  General 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy . . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. . . . 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the'  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War 

Attorney  General 

Secreta^  of  State 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 
Secretary  of  War 


Date  of 

appointment. 


Harch4,  18S9 

March  6,  1829 

March  6.  1829 

March  9,  1829 

March  9,  1829 

March  9,  1839 

March  9,  1829 

April  24,  1829 

July  7,  1829 

July  8, 1829 

August  19,  1829... 
November  7,  1829. 

Jnnel2,  1830 

March  8,  1831 

March  19,  1831.... 

May  12,  1831 

May  24,  1831 

May  23,  18:11 

June  16,  1831 

June  18,  1831 

June  21,  1831 

July  20,  1831 

August  1.  1831 

July  20^  1831 

August  8.  1831 

August  10,  1831... 
August  10, 1831... 
September  12, 1831 
September  13. 1831 
October  18.  1831 . . 
October  18,  1831 . . 
March  17.  1833.... 

June  8.  1832 

July  16,  1832 

July  21,  1832 

July  23,  1832 

July  18.  1832 

November  8,  1832- 
November  IS,  1832 
March  28,  1833.... 

May  6,  1833 

May  6,  1833 

May  13.  1833 

May  29,  1833 

May  29,  1833 

May  29,  1833 

June  5, 1833 

June  6,  1833 

June  5,  1833 

June  13,  1833 

August  10,  1833... 
September  23, 1833 
September  28,  1833 
October  22,  1833  . 
November  11,  1833 
November  15,  1833 

June  25,  1834 

June  27,  1834 

June  37,  1834 

June  30,  1834 

Julys,  1834 

•Julys,  1834 

No  date 

No  date 

No  date 

October  8.  1834... 
October  H,  1834.. 
January  19,  1835.. 

Mayl.  1835 

May  2.  1835 

May  7,1835 

May  18, 1835 


Character  of 
appointment. 


Acting. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Rt-gular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Ad  interim. 

Ad  interim. 

Regular. 

Regular.  . 

Acttng. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Actltog. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Aeting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Aeting. 

Aeting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Ad  interiwi. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 
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Namefl. 


Atbury  DIcUdi 

HcGlintock  Youag 
Asbnry  Dickint . . . 
Asbory  Dieklnii... 
McCHntock  Young 
Carey  C.  Hariiii  ... 
Carey  C.  Harris  ... 
Atfbiiry  Dickliii . . . 
Carey  C.  Harria  . . . 
Asbury  DickJni . . . 

John  Boyle 

C.  A.Harriii 

C.A.  Harrto 

B.F.  Butler 

B.F.  Butler 


Under  Pretideni  Van  Buren. 


JoelR.  Polnset 

A.  O.  Dayton 

McCUntock  Young 

John  Boyle 

Jamen  K.  Paulding 

Felix  Grundy 

John  Boyle 

McClintuck  Young 

Aaron  Vail 

HcClincock  Young 

Aaron  Vail 

McClintock  Young . 
Henry  D.  Gilpin  .. 

JohnM.  Nilei 

J.  L.  Martin 

J.  L.  Martin 

McClintock  Young 
J.  L.  Martin 


Under  Pre»ident$  Harrimm  and  7)fUr. 


Thomas  Ewlng 

Daniel  Webster...^ 

John  Bell 

George  E.  Badger 

John  J.  Crittenden 

Francis  Granger 

John  D.  Slmms 

Daniel  Fletcher  Webster. 

McClintock  Young 

Walter  Forward 

A.  P.  Upshur 

Charles  A.  Wiekliffs 

Hugh  S.  Legare 

John  McLean 

John  C.  Speucer 

William  S.  Derrick 

McClintock  Young 

McCUntock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

John  C.  Spencer 

James  Madimn  Porter . . . 

McClintock  Young 

Hugh  8.  Legare 

Williams.  Derrick 

Abel  P.  Upshur 

Samuel  Hume  Porter 

WUliam  S.  Derrick 

John  Neliton 

A.  P.  Upshur 

Ditvld  Henshaw 

McClintock  Young 

John  NelMon 

Thomas  W.  Gilmer 

William  Wilkins 

John  Y.  Mason  

John  C.  Calhoun 

McClintock  Young 

Q«orge  M.  Bibb 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State , 

Secretary  of  State , 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretaiy  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  — 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ... 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of.  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Attorney  Ckneral 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  S'ate 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. .. . 

Attorney  General 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. . . . , 

Postmaster  General 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  State , 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State  .*. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Sfcretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  State  ....... 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  ... 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treaoury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


Date  of 
appointment. 


July  fi,  1835 

Ju.y  1, 1835 

August  31,1635 

September  28.  1835. 

October  ao,  1835 

October  23,  1835 

April  39,1836 

M^y  19,1838 

May  27, 1836 

July?,  1836 

July  9, 1836 

July  18,  iaJ6 

Septembers,  1836.. 

October  35, 1836 

March  8, 1837 


Maich  7,1837.... 

June  28. 1837 

October  20, 1837. . 
October  23. 1837. . 
June 25, 1838  .... 

July  5, 1838 

July  21,  1838.... 
July  10.  1838.... 
July  21,  1838.... 
April  24, 1839.... 

June  8,  1839 

June  15,  1839  ... 
January  11, 1840. 
May  19,  1840  . . . . 
August  26,  1840.. 
October  16,  1840. 
March  2. 1841.... 
March  2, 1841.... 


March  5,  1841 

March  5.  1841 

March  5, 1841 

March  5,  1841 

March  5.  1841 

March  6,  1841 

March  9,  1841 

April  27,  1841 

September  13. 18U 
September  13, 1841. 
September  13, 1841. 
September  13, 1841 . 
September  13,1841. 
September  13, 1841 . 

October  12, 1841 

October  20, 184 1 

October  30, 1641 

May  14,^2.. ..... 

Juno  30, 1842 

July  20, 1842 

November  1,1812.. 

March  1,1843 

March  3.1843 

March  8,1843 

June  8. 1843 

May  9, 1843 

Junes,  1843 

June  94, 1843 

May  31, 1843 

August  17,1843 

July  1,1843 

July  24. 1643 

July  94, 1843 

August  28, 1843.... 
February  29. 1844.. 
February  15»  1844.. 
February  15.  1644.. 

March  14.  1844 

March  6.  1844 

May  2.  1844 

June  15,  1844 


Chararbpf 


Acting. 

Acting. 

ActiDic. 

Acting 

Acting 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

ActiDf. 

Actrxig. 

Actini;. 

ActIbj^. 

Act:nj^ 

Ad  in:erim 

KegnUr. 


Regular. 

Acting 

Acting. 

Acring. 

Regular. 

Rc^oiar. 

AetiDg. 

Artiog. 

Acfin^. 

Acting. 

Acring. 

Aeticj*. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

AeiiBjc 

Acfing. 

Ad  imurim. 

Acting. 


Regular. 

KrguLar 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Rifgutar. 

Aetiag. 

Acting. 

Ad  mtrrrak 

Regular. 

Regnlar. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Re^lar. 

Acting. 

Aetinic. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Ad  mterim. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Ad  imuna. 

Acting. 

Ad  inttri^ 

Acting. 

Acting. 

RcgBUr. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Actuut. 

Ad  iM*frt*, 

Regular. 

RegnUr. 

Regnlar. 

Regnlar 

Ad  imierim. 

Rvgalar 
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List  of  names — Continued. 


KamM. 


Under  President  Polk, 

aines  Buchanan 

:obert  J.  Walker 

V'illiam  L.  Marcy 

ave  Johnson 

ohn  Y.  Mason 

eorg«  Bancroft 

ohn  T.  MajKHi 

ohn  Y.  MaMon 

:.  P.  Trigt 

.  P.  Trirt 

ohn  Y.  Ma«on 

[cCIintock  Yonng 

iathan  Clifford 

.P.  Trist 

.P.Triut 

ohn  Y.Mason 

[eClintock  Yonng ^ 

niliam  S.  Derrick 

[cClintock  Yonng 

[cClintock  Young 

ohn  Appleton .' 

.rchlbald  Campbell,  Jr 

taac  Toncej 

laac  Toucey 

ohn  Y.  Maaon 

laac  Toucey 

Under  Presidents  Taylor  tmd  FtUmors, 

[cClintock  Yonng 

ohn  M.  Clayton 

niliam  M.  Meredith 

eorge  W.  Crawford 

nm«n  B.  Preston 

amcB  Collamer 

everdy  Johnson 

homas  Ewing 

everdy  Johnson 

nWiam  S-  Derrick 

ohn  D.  McPherson 

3bn  McOLnnis 

Tin  field  Scott 

athanP.  Hall 

hotoas  Corwin 

aniel  Webster 

r.  A.  Graham 

ohn  J.  Crittenden 

barles  M.  Conrad 

kxander  H.  H.  Stuart 

r.  S.  Derrick 

lien  A.  Hall 

7.  S.  Derrick 

L  L.  Hodge 

T.  8.  Derrick 

^.  S.  Derrick 

.  M.  Conrad 

r^  L.  Hodge 

r.  S.  Derrick 

.  M.  Conrad 

r.  S.  Derrick 

f.  A.  Graham 

T.  L.  Hodge 

f^.  A.  Graham 

^  A.  Graham 

r.  L.  Hodge 

rinfleld  Scott 

J.  Crittenden 

L  I*.  Hodge 

r.  8.  Derrick 

T.  L.  Hodge 

'.  L.  Hodge 

'ilUam  Hunter 

•'illiam  L.  Hodge 

.  M.  Conrad 

'illiam  Hunter 

M.  Conrad 

'illlam  Li.  Hodge 

'illiam  L.  Hodge. ^ 

'  illiam  Hunter 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treoanry.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Postmaster  General 

Attorney  General ^... 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasniy . . 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  df  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury . . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Postmaster  General 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  ttie  Interior 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Postmastei;  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  . . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Trea*ury.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  th  e  Trvaeury . . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  State 


Date  of 
appointment. 


March  6, 1845 

March  6,  1845 

March  6,  1845 

March  6,  1845 

March  6. 1845 

March  10, 1845.... 

April  2,  1845 

Augn8t4,  1845 

March  31,  1846.... 
September  2, 1846 
September  9,  1846 
October  7,  1846  . . . 
October  17,  1846.. 
March  11,1847.... 
March 31,  1847  ... 

June  28,  1847 

July  21,  1847 

August 4,  1847  ... 
October  15,  1847  . . 
December  9,  1847. 

April  10, 1848 

May  26,  1848 

June  21,  1848 

September  2,  1848 
September  2,  1848 
November  20,  1848 


March  6.  1849 

March  7, 1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8.  1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8,  1849 

October  1, 1849 

October  8,  1849 

June  20,  1850 

July  23, 1850 

July  23, 1850 

July  23, 1850 

July  22,  1850 

July  22,  1*50 

July  22,  1850 

August  15, 1850 

September  12, 1850. 

October  4,  1850 

October  7,  1850 

December  6,  1850.. 

March  11. 1851 

March  31, 1851 

May  10,  1851 

May  15,  1851 

June  16,  1851 

June  20.  1851 

July  11,  1851 

July  14,  1851 

August  4, 1851 

August  4,  1851 

August  4,  1851 

September  13,1851. 
September  13, 1851. 
September  22, 1851. 
September  25. 1851 
November  26,  1851. 
February  20, 1852.. 
February  21, 1852.. 

March  1,  1852 

March  19,  1852 

April  26, 1852 

November  2,  1850. . 

May  1,1858 

May  19,1852 

May  24,  1852 

June  10,  1852 

July  6, 1852 


Character  of 
appointment. 


Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 


Ad  interim. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Ad  intsrim. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 
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List  o/*  »ame«— Continued. 


Names. 


John  P.  Kenn(»dy 

John  P.  Kennedy 

W.  L.  Hodge 

Samuel  D.  Hubbard 

C.  M.  Conrad 

W.  L.  Hodge 

W.L.  Hodge 

Edward  Everett 

W.L.  Hodge 

W.L.  Hodge 

Wmiam  Hunter 

W.L.  Hodge 

Under  Preaident  Pierce. 

W.Ii.Marcy 

Jamen  Gntbrie 

Robert  McClelland 

Jeffervon  Davii 

J.C.Dobbin 

James  Campbell 

Caleb  Cufhing 

P.G.  Washington 

J.C.Dobbin 

A.'D.Mann 

P.  O.  WaMhlngton 

A.  D.  Mann 

P.G.  WaMhlngton 

William  Hunter 

Archibald  Campbell 

P.  G.  Washington 

Archibald  Campbell 

P.  G.  WaMhlngton 

Samuel  Cooper 

William  Hunter 

P.  G.  Washington 

Archibald  Campbell 

Archibald  Campbell 

Samuel  Cooper 

Under  Preeident  Bttehanan, 

Liewls  Oass 

Howell  Cobb , 

Jacob  Thompson 

John  B.  Floyd 

Isaac  Toncey 

Aaron  V.  Brown , 

J.  8.  Black 

PhlUp  Clayton 

John  Appleton 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

John  Appleton '.. 

Joseph  Holt 

Philip  Clayton , 

William  R.  Drtnkard 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clavton 

William  H.  Trescott 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

Isaac  Toucey 

Philip  F.  Thoman 

W.  Hunter , 

J.  8.  Black «. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior... 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Postmaster  General 

A  ttomey  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  Sta«e 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretory  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  Sta:e 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary,  of  the  Interior... 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Potstmaster  General 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Postmaster  (General ?. . . 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treairary . . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Attorney  General 


Date  of 
appointment. 


Clkkrar^' 


July  24, 1832 

August  19,  1853... 
August  27.  183S. .  . 
August  31.  1893... 
September,  2.  1852 
October  4.  IdSS  . . . 
October  26.  1852  . . 
November  6L  1852. 
December  31,  1839 
January  15. 1653... 

March  5,  1853 

March3.1&'i3 


•1 


March?,  1853 

March?.  1853 '. 

March?.  1853 

March?,  1853 

March?,  1653 

March?,  1853 

March?,  1853 

July  11,  1853 

July  11,  1853 

July  29,  18S1 

September  23,  I8S3 
September  38. 1853 

April  12,  1854 

AngultSl,  1854 

August  29,  1854... 

October  5,  1854 

October  30.  1854... 

May  5, 1855 

May  26,  1855 

July  21,  1855 

Augusts.  1855 

Octobers,  1855.... 
January  19. 1857... 
March  3,  1857 


Aetis^ 

RefroJar. 

Arciag. 

Acting. 

Actiof^ 

Re^fuUr. 

Acting. 

Actia^. 

^d  tm.ur7% 

Actis^ 


Rcfgiibr. 

Regular 
Rrpuiar. 


Regular. 
Regular, 


Acting 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

ActLBic. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

AetJB^ 

Arting. 

Actia^ 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 


March  6, 1857 

March  fi.  185? 

March  6,  185? 

March  6,  165? 

March  6,  185? 

March  6.  1857 

March  6.  1857 

April  23,  1857 

June  1,1857 

June  28.  1856 

July  13.  1858 

August  20, 1858... 

March  14,  1859 

April  26,  1859 

July  5,  1859* 

July  26, 1859 

AugtutSO,  1659... 

May  30. 1860 

June  26, 1860 

July  27, 1860 , 

October  6,  I860 

October  22,1860... 
November  26,  1860 
December  10,  I860 
December  12.  1860 
December  13.  I860 
December  13, 1860  l 
December  SO,  18G0.' 


Re^lar. 
Regular. 
Regulaz. 
Regular. 

Re^alar, 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting: 

Acting. 

Accittc. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Aetlug. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Ad  interim, 

Rcgalar. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Regular. 


Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  desire  to  move  for  an  order  on  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Senate  to  furnish,  so  that  we  may  put  into  the  case,  a  statement  of  the  date?  <^ 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  session  of  the  Senate,  including,  of  course,  \u 
executive  sessions  as  well  as  its  legislative,  from  the  origin  of  the  government 
down  to  the  present  time.     That  will  enable  ub,  by  comparing  those  dates  witb 
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bese  facts  which  we  put  into  the  case,  to  nee  what  was  done  within  and  what 
iras  done  without  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  that  ia  an  appli- 
ation  which  can  only  he  ac^dressed  to  the  Senate  in  legislative  session.  If  the 
ourt  desire  it  he  will  vacate  the  chair  in  order  that  the  President  pro  tempore 
nay  take  it. 

5lr.  Curtis.  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  we  have  now  concluded 
•ur  documentary  evidence  as  at  present  advised ;  we  may  possibly  desire  here- 
ifter  to  offer  some  additional  evidence  of  this  character,  but  as  we  now  under- 
tan  d  it  we  shall  not. 

Mr.  JoHNSOiN.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
»f  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
nent  adjourned. 


Thursday,  April  16,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accom* 
panied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats 
provided  for  them. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal,  but  was  interrupted  by   ' 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  ol^ection  the  reading  of  the  journal  will 
be  dispensed  with.     There  being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  1  send  to  the  Chair  a  declaration  of  opinion  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  an  answer  to  the  constantly  recurring  questions 
on  the  admissibility  of  testimony. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  paper  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follpws  : 

Considering  the  character  of  this  proceeding ;  that  it  is  a  trial  of  impeachment  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  proceeding  by  indictment  in  an  inferior  court ; 

Considering'  that  senators  are.  from  beginning  to  end,  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact,  and 
that  they  are  judges  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal ; 

Considering  that  the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  evidence  on  an  ordinary  trial  where  the 
judge  responds  to  the  law  and  the  jury  to  the  fact  are  not  applicable  to  such  a  proceeding  ; 

Considering  that  according  to  parliamentary  usage,  which  is  the  guide  in  all  such  cases, 
there  is  on  trials  of  impeachment  a  certain  latitude  of  inquiry  and  a  freedom  from  technicality ; 
and 

Considering,  finally,  that  already  in  the  course  of  this  trial  there  have  been  differences  of 
opinion  us  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence : 

Thereforej  in  order  to  remove  all  such  differences  and  to  hasten  the  despatch  of  business, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  that  all  evidence  offered  on  either  side  not  trivial  or  obviously  irrele- 
vant in  nature  shall  be  received  without  objection,  it  being  understood  that  the  same  when 
admitted  shall  be  open  to  Question  and  comparison  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  determine  its 
competency  and  value,  and  snail  bo  carefully  sifted  and  weighed  by  senators  in  the  final 
judgment. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  that  paper  on  the  table,  and  ou 
that  motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken  resulted — ^yeas  33,  nij; 
11 ;  as  follows: 

YfSAS— Mesars.  Backalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk1in|^,  Conness,  Corv' 
Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  F^ssenden,  Frelinghayson,  Hariii 
Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Bf^^ine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  ofy-r 
Hampshire,  Pomeroj,  Ramsej,  Saulsbury,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  and  Yates— ^' 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Morton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  SherBt: 
Snmner,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Wilson — 11. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  McCreeiy,  Norton,  Kje,  Bm 
Spragne,  Trumbull,  and  Wade — 10. 

So  the  proposition  was  laid  upon  the  tahle. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Gentlemen  of  coaudel  for  the  President,  yon  wiH  pIeL«? 
proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  EvART8.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  lam  not  able  to  aDnounoecb* 
recovery  of  Mr.  Stanbery,  but  I  think  had  not  the  weather  beea  bo  entzreij 
unfavorable  he  would  have  been  able  to  be  out,  perhaps,  to-day.  He  is,  bov- 
ever,  convalescent,  but,  nevertheless,  the  situation  of  his  health  and  proper  ay 
for  his  complete  recovery  prevents  us  from  having  much  opportunity  of  con^w- 
tation  with  him  during  the  intervals  of  the  sessions  of  this  court.  We  shii 
desire  to-day  to  proceed  with  such  evidence  as  we  think  properly  we  can  pr- 
duce  in  his  absence,  and  may  occupy  the  session  of  the  court  with  that  eiideocr 
during  the  usual  hours  of  its  sitting.  We  shall  not  desire  to  protract,  however, 
the  examinations  with  any  such  object  or  view,  and  if  before  the  close  of  tl* 
ordinary  penod  of  the  session  we  should  come  to  that  portion  of  the  testimonj 
in  which  we  regard  Mr.  Stanbery's  presence  as  indispensable  we  shall  subnii: 
that  to  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  two  documenu 
received  this  morning  from  the  Department  of  State,  of  a  character,  1  beiierr, 
entirely  similar  to  some  of  those  which  were  received  yesterday.  They  are  in 
continuation  chronologically  of  what  was  put  in  yesterday,  and  merely  compltte 
the  series. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Under  the  decision  of  yesterday  we  do  not  objert. 
We  understand  them  to  be  the  same  thing.  You  do  not  desire  theoi  read,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  I  do  not  desire  them  read. 

Mr.  Johnson.  State  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the  documents  put  in  yesterday,  $t> 
as  to  bring  the  evidence  of  the  practice  down  to  a  more  recent  period. 

The  documents  thus  offered  in  evidence  are  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  usual  form  to  be  copied  from  the  records  of  his  department,  and  contain 
the  letters  of  authority,  designation,  or  appointment  in  the  following  cases  : 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  takecharr' 
of  the  Treasury  Department  **  daring  the  expected  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasan- 
from  the  seat  of  government." 

On  the  11th  ot  July,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  James  C.  Dobbin  to  be  Acting  S^- 
retary  of  War  in  the  absence  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

On  the  '^th  of  July,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  A.  Dndley  Mann,  Assistant  Ser^ 
tary  of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  SecretairW. 
L.  Marcy  from  the  seat  of  govemuient. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washing'ton  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Gnthrie  £rox 
the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  2^<tb  of  September,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  A.  Dudley  Mann,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr. 
Maroy  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  discharrf 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  l^cretary  Gathr.« 
from  Washington. 

On  the  21  St  of  Auc^ust,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  William.  Hunter  to  perform  tb« 
duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Marcy  from  the  seat  of  govemmect. 
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n  the  29tb  of  Angast,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Archibald  Campbell  to  be  acting 
etury  of  War  daring  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat  of  govemnient. 
a  the  5th  of  October,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  6.  Washington  to  dis' 
-^e  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy  daring  the  absence  of  Secretary  Guthrie  from 
ihington. 

n  the  30th  of  October,  1854, 'President  Pierce  appointed  Archibald  Campbell,  chief  clerk 
be  War  Department,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
•etary. 

11  the  3d  of  May,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  O.  Washington  to  discharge  the 
t?s  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Guthrie  from  Washington, 
n  the  26th  of  May,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  Colonel  Samnel  Cooper,  United 
:es  army,  acting  Secretary  of  War,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  from 
seat  of  government. 

^n  the  2l8t  of  July,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  William  Hunter,  Assistant  Secre- 
r  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Marcy  being  absent  from  the 
:  of  government. 

^n  the  6th  of  August,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  discharge 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Guuirie  from  Wash- 
ton. 
>n  the  9th  of  October,  1856,  President  Pierce  appointed  A.  Campbell  acting  Secretary  of 


,r,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 
>n  the  19th  of  January,  J 


1857,  President  Pierce  appointed  Archibald  Campbell,  acting  Sec- 
iry  of  War,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 
)u  the  3d  of  March,  1857,  President  Pierce  appointed  Colonel  Samuel  Cooper,  Adjutant 
leral  of  the  army,  tp  be  acting  Secretary  of  War. 

)n  the  23d  of  April,  1857,  President  Buchanan  appdinted  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge  the 
ies  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 
>n  the  1st  of  June,  1857,  President  Buchanan  appointed  John  Appleton  to  be  acting  Sec- 
iry  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cass  from  the  seat  of  government 
)n  the  28th  June,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  perform  the 
ies  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Washington. 
)n  the  13th  of  July,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge  the 
ies  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 
3n  the  20th  of  August,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  John  Appleton,  Assistant  Sec- 
(try  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  ot  State  during  the  absence  of  Secretary 
6s  from  Washington. 

>n  the  26th  of  April,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Secre- 
y  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
[)n  the  5th  of  July,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  William  K.  Drinkard  lo  be  act- 
C  Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  his  office. 
Dn  the  26th  July,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Secretary 
the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Washington,  **from 
d  after  the  1st  of  August.'* 

Dn  the  30th  of  Angnst,.  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Sec« 
ary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 
On  the  ^iOth  May,  i860.  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Secretary 
the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 
1  the  26th  of  June,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  William  H,  Trescott  to  dis- 
ar?e  the  duties  of  SecrotajT^  of  Stale  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
ashington. 

On  the  27th  July,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge  the 
itles  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  daring  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Washington. 
Ou  the  ()th  October,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discbarge  the 
ities  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cubb  from  Washington. 
On  the  22d  of  October,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge 
e  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Wash- 
gton. 

Ou  the  26th  of  November,  I860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  dis- 
targe  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of  Secretary  Cobb. 
On  the  13th  of  December,   1860.  President  Buchanan  appointed  William  Hunter,  chief 
erk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  until  an  appointee  should  be 
guU^rly  commissioned. 

Ou  the  10th  of  December,  1860,  President  Buchanan,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress 
^proved  February  1 3, 1795,  authorized  Isaac  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  perform  the 
aties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "now  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Howell  Cobb," 
ntil  a  successor  should  be  appointed  and  the  vacancy  filled. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  act  as  Sec- 
;taiy  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  Cameron  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
lent. 
Ou  the  dth  of  August,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
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the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  daring  the  temporary  absence  from  WashingtS': 
Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  :^th  of  Augnst,  18G1,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Aa>»:v- 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  AbseDce  froa  cr 
seat  of  government  of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  18(31,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Haiirixi^ton  toacit 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  .S.  P.  Coase  from  Washington. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1H61,  President  Lincoln  appointed  William  L.  Uod^  u>  * 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  duriog  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  **  commencing  from  ll- 
27th  instant." 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  di£cbA.T 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  ot  Salmon  P.  Chase  from  Wtei 
ington. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Frederick  W.  Seward,  As^-^- 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  Slate  during  the  temporary  atwenee »: 
William  H.  Seward  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Hanington  u*  ^ - 
charge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  S.  P.  Chaae  ns. 
Washington^ 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Haningion  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasuary  during  the  absence  of  8.  P.  Chase  tb>: 
Washington. 

On  the  4th  of  Januarv,  1862,  President  Lincoln,  *'  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  in  ssrk 
case  made  and  provided,"  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  teat  of  govemmrs'- 
appointed  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  be  Secretary  of  Stsite. 

On  the  2dth  of  January,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  nrom  the  seat  of  p^Tpn- 
ment,  President  Lincoln,  "pursuant  to  vthe  authority  in  such  case  provided,**  anUionir- 
Assistant  Secretary  F.  W.  Seward  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1 862,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  p^rtm- 
ment,  President  Lincoln,  "pursuant  to  the  authority  in  such  case  provided,**  auihonsK 
Assistant  Secretary  F.  W.  Seward  to  act  as  Secretarv  of  State. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  bemg  absent  from  the  seat  of  govenisKci. 
President  Lincoln,  "pursuant  to  the  authority  in  such  case  provided,**  authorized  Assi^upi 
Secretary  F.  W.  Seward  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  11th  of  April.  1862,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discbsrf- 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  cibsence  of  Salmon  P.  Chsise  from  Wiu4> 
ington. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1862,  President  Lincoln  appointed  (George  Harrington  to  dischar^tk 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  TrecMury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  from  Washioftm 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  govemmes*. 
President  Lincoln  authorized  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State-,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  Secretary  until  his  return. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1862,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Hacrington  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  froDa  Washiu?ti^ 

On  the  nth  of  June,  1862,  President  Lincoln  authorised  Frederick  W.  Seward,  A5:a»Ufi: 
Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  State  b^ic? 
absent  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  30th  of.  June,  1862,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistu: 
Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  State  beuf 
absent  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1862,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Asei^'- 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretaiy  of  6tAif 
being  absent  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  X863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discbsrE« 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  l^cretary,  balmon  P.  Ciuw. 

On  the  i:uh  of  March,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  di^hAig« 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary.  Sdmon  P.  Clia."^- 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  disfsrluf^ 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Cb&<<-* 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absesu 
appointed  W^illiam  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  ot 
Secretary  of  State  until  the  return  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harringfton  to  perform  tbt 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Cbaise. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent,  author* 
ized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State- 
On  the  27th  of  July,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  aet  as  Sl^c• 
retary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  abwst. 
authorized  Ftederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 
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On  the  lOth  of  October,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Lncius  E.  Chittenden  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent, 
luthorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  ad  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent, 
mthorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1864,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent,  author- 
zed  Frederick  "W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  I4th  of  April,  1664,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge  the 
Inties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dnring  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
he  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

Ou  the  7th  of  June,  1864,  President  Lincolj)  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge  the 
nties  of  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  18C4,  President  Lincoln  authorised  George  Harrington,  Assistant 
ecretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  perform  all  and  singular  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
util  a  successor  to  Mr.  Chase,  resigned,  should  be  commissioned,  or  until  further  orders. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 

10  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  William  P.  Fessenden,  Secre- 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
te  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  aosence  of  Secretary  Fessenden. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1864,  President  Lincolu  authorised  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assist- 
it  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the 
tfcretary,  W.  H.  Seward. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1864,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward, 
ssistant  Secretary  or  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence 

the  Secretary,  W.  H.  Seward. 

On  the  17th  of  October,.  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  act  as 
"cretarj  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Fessenden. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  1864,  President  Lincoln  authorized  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk 

the  Department  of  State,  to  aet  as  Secretary  of  State  until  the  return  of  the  Secretary,  he 
ing  absent. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
cretary  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  **  during  the  present  temporary  absence  ot 
iUiam  M.  Seward.'' 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
cretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Wil- 
m  H.  Seward. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  George  Harrington,  Assistant 
cretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  succes- 
*  to  ^Ir.  Fessenden  should  be  commissioned  and  qualified,  or  until  further  orders. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W,  Seward,  Assistant 
cretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  illness  of  William 

Beward. 

>>n  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  Hunter  to  perform  the 
t'u's  of  Secretary  of  State  until  otherwise  ordered.  Secretary  Seward  being  sick. 
'>n  the  26th  of  July,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  Hunter  lo  be  acting  Sec* 
!iTy  of  State  in  the  absence  of  William  H.  Seward. 
Jn  the  15th  of  August,  1865,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter  to  discharge 

duties  of  Secretary  of  State  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat 
z^ovemment. 

>n  the   29th  of  September,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  E.  Chandler, 
distant  Secretary,  or  the  Treasury,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
*in$?  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 
>ii  the  4th  of  October,  1865,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of 

Department  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  until  the  return  of  the 
retary,  he  being  absent. 

)n  the  6th  ofNoyember,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  E.  Chandler  to  dis- 
rg'e  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  SecretaiT"  McCulloch. 
>n  the  :^th  of  December,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  B.  Chandler  to 
-harg«  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Trea^ry  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 
hi  the  ^30th  of  December,  1^(55,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  E.  Chandler  to  dis- 
Tfre  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dnring  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 
lu  the  30th  of  December,  1865,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter  to  discharge 
duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  being  absent. 

^n  the  15th  of  May,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Sccre- 
'  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  hemg  absent. 

11  the  4th  of  August,  1866,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  £.  Chandtor  to  discharge 
iuties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  McCullodi. 
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On  the  10th  of  Angnst,  1866,  President  Johnson  anthorized  Henry  Stanboy,  Attorr-j 
General,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  that  Secretar; 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  Frederick  W.  Sewan 
Assistant  Secretary  or  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  tHjr*' 
of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorised  Frederick  W.  Seiurd,  A«<r 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  tne  Uloesi  i: 
William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter,  Sefcci 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  ab(e^ 
of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  E.^Chudki^' 
perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Setiear 
McCulloch. 

On  the  20th  of  ]>ecember,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  E.  Chandkri 
perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  SecrHi.7 
McCnlloch. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assists^ 
Secretary  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  WiUiam  H.  Sewini 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Sct'r 
tary  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  W.  H.  Sewsrd; 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter,  Second  Asl- 
ant Seci-etary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  <• 
William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  John  F.  Haitlej  to  ^ 
charge  the  duties  of  Secretary  oC  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secreorr 
McCulloch. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  As?^^- 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  tls^ 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Seward,  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  )3th  of  November,  1867,  President  Johnson  appointed  John  F.  Hartley  to  f^i- 
charge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Uie  Traasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretaiy  McCollaii 
*'  at  any  time  in  the  mouth  of  November,  1867." 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1868,  President  Johnson  appointed  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Sk 
retary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  frcmi  the  v^ 
of  government  of  Secretary  W.  H.  Seward. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  nuw  pat  in  evidence,  so  that  it  may  be  printed  in  conn^' 
tion  with  this  docnmentary  evidence,  statements  furnished  hj  the  Secretary  ^"^ 
the  Senate  under  the  order  of  the  Senate ;  one  showing  the  beginning  and  eodisi: 
of  each  legislative  session  of  Congress  from  1789  to  1868;  and  the  other  beio^ 
a  statement  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  the  Seaitc 
from  1789  to  1868. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  evidence  is  received. 

The  documents  are  as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  legislative  session  of  CangrtV' 

from  1789  to  1868. 


Congresi. 

SMilon. 

l8t 

l»t 

fid 

3d 

l»t 

2d 

l«t 

2d 

lat 

84 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

l«t 

2d 

lit 

2d 

lit 

Sd 

1st 

iBt 

Ist 

2d 

2d 

3d 

3d 

4th 

4th 

5th 

5th 

5th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

7th 

8th 

8th 

9th 

Began. 


Mar. 

Jau. 

Dec 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Kov. 

Dec. 

Doc. 

May 

^'ov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec| 


4,1789 
4,1790 
6,1790 
24,1791 
5,1792 
2,1793 

3. 1794 

7. 1795 
5^1796 

15,1797 

13,1797 
3,1796 
2,1799 

17,1800 
7,1801 
6, 1802 

17,1803 
5,1804 
8,1805 


Haded. 


Sept.  29, 1789. 
Aug.  12, 1790. 
Mar.  3,1791. 
May  8,1792. 
Mar.  2, 1793. 
June  9,1794. 
Mar.  3,1795. 
June  1,1796. 
Mar.  3,1797. 
July  10, 1797. 
July  16, 1796. 
Mar.  3,1799. 
May  14,1800. 
Mar.  3,1801. 
May  3,1802. 
Mar.  3,1803. 
Mar.  27, 1804. 
Mar.  3.1805. 
Apr.  21, 180& 


Congress. 
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10th 
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3d. 
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Sd. 
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Nov. 
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Nov. 
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Dec 

Nov. 

Dec 
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1.1806 

96,1607 
7, 1808 

82,1609 

Sr7,ld09 
3,1810 
4,1811 
9^1812 

94.1613 
6,1813 

19,1814 
4,1815 
9,1816 
1,1817 

16,1818 
6,1819 

13,1890 
3,1821 
9,18» 


Ende^ 


Msf.  -i^ 

Apr.  85.  l-*^ 
Mat.  Vf^ 

juaefe''^ 
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Har. 
A««. 

Apr- 

Msr. 


Apr. » :• : 
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Hsr. 
Msy 
Xsr. 


lil-i' 

11?: 
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Congreia. 

Sesalon. 

-Rth 

Ut 

2d 

lut 

2d 

Ut 

2d 

Ut 

2d 

lat 

ai 

ut 

2d 

Ut 

2d 

lat 

2d 

3d 

Ut 

2d 

Ut 

2d 

3d 

Ut 

ad 

ut 

8tli 

9th 

9th 

!()th 

«th 

lUt 

!l»t 

«d 

Sd 

S3d 

J3d 

»4th 

J4th 

>.'>th 

JSth 

>5th 

>6th 

rzth 

t7th 

28th 

Begun. 


Dm. 

Dec. 

Deo. 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Dec 

Dee. 

Deo. 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec. 

May 

Dec 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec 


1,18S3 
6,1834 
5,1825 
4,1826 
3,1827 
V1828 
7,1829 
6,1830 
5,1831 
3,1832 
2,1833 
1,1834 
7^1835 
5^1836 
4,1837 
4,1837 
3.1838 
2,1839 
7,1840 
31, 1841 
6,1841 
5,1842 
4,1843 
2,1844 
1,1845 


Ended. 


May  27,1894. 
Mar.  3, 1825. 
May  SS,  1826. 
Mar.  3*1827. 
May  26,1828. 
Mar.  3,1829. 
May  31. 183a 
Mar.  3,1831. 
Jaly  16, 1832. 
Mar.  2,1833. 
June  30, 1834. 
Mar.  3.1835U 
Jnly  4,1836. 
Mar.  3,1837. 
Oct  16,1837. 
Jaly  9,1836. 
Mar.  3,1839. 
July  21, 1840. 
Mar.  3,1841. 
Sept  13, 1841. 
Ang.  31, 1842. 
Mar.  3,1843. 
Jane  11, 1844. 
Mar.  3,1845. 
Aug.  10, 184& 


Coograst. 


29th 

30th 

30th 

3Ut 

32d 

32d 

33d 

33d 

34th 

34th 

34th 

35th 

35th 

36th 

36th 

37th... 

37th 

37th 

38th 

38th 

30th 

39th. ...... 

40th 

40th 


Beulon. 


Sd 

l8t 

2d 

Irt 

fid 

Ut 

9d 

lit 

9d 

lit 

Sd 

3d 

Ut 

2d 

iHt 

ad 

lit 

ad 

3d 

1st 

Sd 

Ut 

Ist 

9d 


Began. 


Dec  7, 

Dec.  6, 

Dec.  4; 

Dec  3, 

Dec.  2, 

Dec  1, 

Dec  6. 

Dec  5, 

Dec  4, 

Dec  3, 

Aug.  21, 

Dec  1, 

Dec  7, 

Dec  6, 

Dec  5, 

jL/ee.  3, 

Jaly  4. 

Dec  2. 

Dec  1, 

Dec  7, 

Dec.  5, 

Dec  4, 

Dec  31, 
March  4, 

Dec  2, 


1846 

184r 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

18Q5 

1886 

1807 

1867 


Ended. 


Mar.  3, 
Ang.  14, 
Mar.  3, 
Sept  30, 
Mar.  3, 
Aug.  31, 
Mar.  3, 
Aug.  7, 
Mar.  3, 
Aug.  18, 
Aug.  30, 
Mar..  3, 
June  14, 
Mar.  3. 
Jane  25, 
Mar.  1^ 
Aug,  6, 
July  17, 
Mar.  3, 
July  4, 
Mar.  3, 
July  25, 
Mar.  2, 
Dec.  S, 


1847. 
184a 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1853. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1^5a 
1856; 
1857, 
1858; 
1859. 
1860^ 
1861. 
1861. 
1863. 
1863.; 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1867. 


Office  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  April  16, 1868. 

I  certlfjr  that  the  foregoing  f tatement  U  correct  as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  Senate. 

J.  YT.  FORNEY,  Seoreiary. 

Statetnent  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  the   Senate- 

from  1789  to  1868. 

Began.  Ended. 

March  4,  1797 March    4,  1797.. 

March  4,  1801 March   5,  1801. 

March  4,  1809 March   7,  1809. 

March  4,  1817 March   6,  1817. 

March  4,  1825 -March    9,  1S25. 

March  4,  1829. March  17,  1829.. 

March  4,  1837 March  10,  1837* 

March  4,  1841 March  15,  1841. 

March  4,  1845 - March  20,  1845.. 

March  5,  1849 March  23,  1849. 

March  4,  1851 : March  13,  1851. 

March  4,  1853 April    11,  1853.. 

March  4,  1857 March  14,  1857. 

June  15,  1858 .-June    16,  1858* 

March  4,  1859 March  10,  1859. 

June  26,  1860 June    28,  I860. 

March  4,  1861 March  28,  186U 

March  4,  1863 March  14,  1863.. 

March  4,  1865 March  11,  1865.. 

April    1,  1867 April  20,  1867.. 

Office  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

AprU  16,  1868. 

I  certify  thai  the  foregoing^  statement  is  correct,  as  appears  bv  the  records  of  the  Senate. 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Sergeaut-at-arms  will  now  please  call  Walter  8.  Cox. 

Waltsr  S.  Cox  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 
Question.  State  what  is  your  residence  and  what  is  your  profession. 
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Answer.  I  reside  in  Georgetown,  in  this  District.    lam  a  lawjerby  professm 

Q.  How  long  have  70a  been  in  the  practice  of  the  law  ? 

A.  Some  twenty  years,  I  think. 

Q.  In  this  city  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  courts  t 

A.  In  the  courts  of  this  District  and,  most  of  the  time,  in  the  Supreme  Conn 
of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  professionally  with  the  matter  of  General  Thorns 
before  the  criminal  court  of  this  District  or  before  a  mligistrate  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  your  connection  witb  that  mat- 
ter begin? 

A.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment,  please.  If  I  heard  the  question  cor- 
rectly, the  inquiry  put  to  the  witness  was,  when  and  under -what  circumstances 
did  your  comiectiun  with  the  case  of  Thomas  before  the  Supreme  Court,  or  tie 
chief  justice  of  the  District,  commence  t 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  was  the  question  in  substance.  " 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  To  that  we  must  object.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Cox  to  defend  Mr.  Thomas  can  have  anytbing  to  do 
with  this  case.  It  stands  in  this  way :  we  put  in  that  Mr.  Thomas  said  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  arrest  he  should  have  taken  the  War  Office  by  force,  as 
he  had  threatened.  The  defence  then  produced  the  warrant  and  affidavit  and 
the  record  of  his  acquittal.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  it ;  but  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  question  whether  the  employment  of  Mr.  Cox  by  Jlr. 
Thomas  as  counsel,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  employed,  and  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  his  counsel,  can  be  put  in  evidence  under  any  rule, 
even  the  one  which  the  Senate  has  just  voted  should  not  be  the  governing 
rule  of  this  body — the  exception  to  evidence  as  too  trivial — if  it  were  not  legally 
incompetent  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  the  objection  to  be  that  we  cannot  show  tbat  Q^ne- 
ral  Thomas  employed  Mr.  Oox  as  his  counsel ;  that  we  cannot  show  declaratios? 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  Mr.  Cox,  as  his  counsel.  We  do  not  propose  to  prove 
either  of  those  facts.  If  the  gentleman  will  wait  long  enough  to  see  what  ve 
do  propose  to  prove,  he  will  see  that  that  objection  is  not  applicable.  (To  tht 
witness.)  Will  you  now  state,  sir,  when,  and  by  whom,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances you  were  employed  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  one  moment.  I  object.  The  question  is,  when, 
and  by  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances  this  ^ntleman  was  employed  ? 


exactly  what  he  proposes  to  prove  by  this  witness,  we  can  meet  the  whole  of  il 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  sees  no  objection  to  the  question  as 
an  introductory  question,  but  will  submit  it  to  the  Senate  if  it  is  desiied. 
(After  a  pause,  to  the  witness.)     You  can  answer  the  question. 

A.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  a  messenger  called  at  my  house  with 
a  carriage,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Seward  desired  to  see  me  immediately* 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object  to  the  declarations  of  any  person  there. 

The  Chibf  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  You  need  not  state  anything  that  Mr. 
Seward  said  to  you. 

The  Witness.  Nothing  was  said  by  Mr.  Seward.  The  messenger  etatec 
further  that  he  was  directed  to  take  me  immediately  to  the  President's  House. 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  President's  House,  and  found  the  President  and  Gta- 
exal  Thomas  there  alone. 
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By  Mr.  Curtis  :  , 

Q.  At  what  hour,  or  about  what  hour  ? 

A.  At  about  £ve  o'clock  ia  the  afternooa.  After  I  was  seated  the  President 
ated 

Mr.  Manner  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  I  object  to  the  statement  of  the 
resident  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chief  Justice.  Will  the  counsel  for  the  President  state  the  object  of 
lis  testimonj  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  rose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  desire  that  that  maj  be  put  in  writing,  Mr.  Chief 
ustice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  offer  to  prove  will  be  put  in  writing  if  any  senator 
jquires  it. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  ask  that  the  offer  to  prove  may  be  put  in  writing,  that  we 
lay  all  understand  precisely  what  the  question  is. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  put  what  they  propose  to  prove 
I  writing. 

The  offer  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposition. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  Mr.  Cox  was  employed  professionally  by  the  Preside nt,  in  the  pres- 
ice  of  General  Thomas,  to  take  such  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  that  had  been  commenced 
gainst  General  Thomas  as  would  be  effectual  to  raise  jndicially  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton^s 
!gal  right  to  centinne  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  against  the 
iithority  of  the  President,  and  also  in  reference  to  obtaining  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  for  the 
ime  purpose ;  and.  we  shall  expect  to  follow  up  this  proof  by  evidence  of  what  was  done  by 
le  witness  in  pursuance  of  the  above  employment. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  an  oral  question,  if  tbete 
e  no  objection. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  senator  from  Vermont  will 
sk  his  question. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  wish  to  ask  at  what  date  this  interview  is  alleged  to  have 
aken  place? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  This  testimony  is  liable  to  two  objections,  if  not  more, 
)ut  two  sufficient,  Mr.  President  and  senators.  The  first  is  that  after  the  act 
lone,  and  after  the  matter  was  in  course  of  impeachment,  was  in  proceeding 
)efore  the  House,  and  after  Mr.  Stanton  bad,  to  protect  himself,  mside  an  affi- 
lavit  that  he  expected  to  be  tnmed  out  of  his  office  by  force,  the  President  sent, 
is  is  proposed  to  be  proved,  for  Mr.  Cox,  the  witness,  and  gave  him  certain 
iirections.  It  is  alleged  that  those  directions  were  that  he  should  prepare  a  quo 
carranto.  I  had  supposed  that  such  a  quo  warranto  was  to  be  filed  by  the  Attor- 
ley  General,  if  at  all,  but  that  that  process  had  substantially  gone  out  of  use,  and 
in  information  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  qtto  warrarUo  would  have  been  the  proper 
proceeding,  and  that  information  must  be  exhibited  by  the  Attorney  Gkneral. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  just  here  how  the  case  stands.  The  President  had  told 
jreneral  Sherman  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  apply  to  lawyers,  and  why  he 
;ook  army  officers  into  this  trouble,  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  up  a 
*ase.  One  of  the  senators  asked  him  to  repeat  that  answer,  and  he  repeated  it. 
The  President  said  to  him,  <*  I  am  told  by  the  lawyers  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  up  a  case."  After  he  had  been  told  that,  and.after  he  had  been  convinced 
3f  that,  he  still  went  on  to  make  the  removal,  and  he  undertakes  to  show  to  you 
here  that  he  made  the  removal  to  make  up  a  case  which  he  himself  declared  was 
impossible  to  be  jnade  up.  It  is  apparent  that  no  case  would  by  possibility 
have  got  into  a  court  except  for  the  declarations  and  the  threats  of  this  officer 
Thomas  to  turn  by  force  Stanton  out  of  the  War  Office.    That  having  been  done. 
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lie  seods  for  a  very  proper  counsel,  as  I  have  no  doabt  the  Senate  will  be  qnite 
convinced  before  we  get  through.  He  sends  for  a  very  proper  counsel  for  Mi. 
Thomas,  and  having  got  him  there  he  undertakes  then  to  make  up  a  case  fo^ 
the  6enate,  before  which  he  was  to  be  bronght  bv  impeachment.  Now  thej 
say  they  expect  to  prove  that  the  President  wanted  a  case  made  up  to  go  to  tti€ 
courts,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  that  Mr.  Cox  so  acted. 

Mr.  Cox  cannot  be  allowed  to  testify  to  that  for  another  reason.  They  them- 
selves have  put  in  the  record  (which  imports  absolute  verity  and  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted by  parol  or  other  evidence)  that  Gfeneral  Thomas  was  dismissed  upoa 
the  motion  of  his  counsel.  Upon  the  motion  of  his  counsel  the  case  was  dis- 
missed. Therefore  we  object,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  declaration  of  the 
President  to  his  lawyer  after  the  fact  and  after  he  was  in  process  of  being  im- 
peached for  that  fact,  shall  not  be  put  in  evidence  in  view  of  the  Qlrcumstances. 
We  object,  then,  that  what  was  done  in  court  shall  not  be  proved  except  by  tbe 
record,  which  I  believe  there  il^  no  lawyer  in  the  6enate,  and  no  layman  ether, 
will  ever  believe  for  a  moment  can  be  allowed.  Then  we  object  further  on  thU 
hiatter  that  this  whole  proceeding  was  between  other  parties  in  the  court.  There 
is  no  evidence  from  the  record,  so  far  as  it  has  been  put  in  here,  (and  the  whc^e 
record  is  put  in,)  that  the  President  went  into  that  court  and  asked  to  have  that 
case  carried  on,  that  he  showed  his  hand,  or  that  he  mi|de  himself  apparent 
He  does  not  appear  upon  the  record.  He  does  not  appear  as  employing  eonoseh 
It  looks  as  though  it  was  the  case  of  General  Thomas,  and  the  court  dealt  witb 
it  as  the  case  of  General  Thomas. 

If  the  President  had  gone  and  asked  that  the  case  might  be  decided  as  a  great 
constitutional  question,  non  conttcU  but  that  the  court  would  have  decided  it, 
but  they  did  not  do  so.  All  that  appears  on  the  record  is  that  this  gentleman 
or  some  other  appeared  as  counsel  for  General  Thomas ;  and  the  qnestion  was 
one  whether  General  Thomas  should  be  held  under  bonds  or  whether,  nnder  the 
circumstances,  he  was  likely  to  appear  and  answer  further  when  the  grand  jury 
sat,  it  being  then  found  that  there  was  no  danger  from  his  personal  action  by 
violence. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  will  first  notiee  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  learned  and  honorable  manager  that  seem  to  us  not  to 
have  any  particular  bearing  upon  the  question  of  evidence  now  submitted  to  yoa, 
but  which  may  be  noticed.  He  says  that  the  Attoiiiey  Greneral  alone  can  insti- 
tute a  quo  warranto.  The  Attorney  General  has  by  law  no  official  function  in 
any  court  except  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  qwo  warramic 
proceeding  would  need  to  be  commenced  in  the  court  of  the  District.  A  qw 
warranto  proceeding,  as  has  heretofore  been  contended  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers, and  in  regard  to  which  no  dispute  has  arisen,  can  only  be  made,  it  is 
supposed  by  them,  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  not  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  who  has  been  detruded  from  office.  That  is  one  thing ;  but  the  qnestioQ 
whether  that  action  of  the  government  can  be  taken  in  any  court  only  by  tbe 
Attorney  General  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  it  might  appear  that  if  ^is  adhe- 
sion of  the  Attorney  General,  or  his  approval  that  the  proceeding  should  be  takes 
by  the  professional  advisers  employed  to  that,  end,  was  necessary,  we  should  be 
able  to  produce  that  proof. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  after  the  President  told  General  Sherman  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  up  a  case  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  show  that  be  did 
attempt  to  make  up  a  case.  This  is,  I  suppose^  a  new  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  estoppel.  It  is  in^possible  for  us  to  see  any  other  appropriateness  in  it 
But  the  fact  is  simply  this  :  that  when,  in  advance  of  the  official  action  of  tht^ 
President  to  or  towards  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  when  General  Sher- 
man  was  asked  to  receive  horn  the  Chief  Executive  the  authority  to  diseharge 
the  duties  of  this  office  ad  interim,  and  when  General  Shermaa  was  revolving 
in  his  own  mind  his  duty  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  friend^and  servant  of  the  govern- 
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ment  and  sought  to  inquire  wby  this  matter  which  the  President  desired  to  test 
and  to  have  his  presence  in  ,  the  controversy  to  enable  him  to  test,  could  not 
be  tested  by  the  lawyers  alone»  without  bringing  in  a  deposit  of  the  ad  interim 
authority  in  any  officer,  the  Presideut  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  up 
a  case  except  by  such  executive  action  as  should  lay  the  basis  for  judicial  inter- 
ference and  determination.  Then,  in  advance,  the  President  did  not  anticipate 
the  necessity  of  being  driven  to  this  judicial  controversy,  because,  in  the  alter- 
native of  General  Sherman's  accepting  this  trust  thus  reposed  in  him,  the  Pres- 
ident expected  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  thus  by  that  acquiescence  no 
need  would  arise  for  further  controversy  in  court  or  elsewhere.  That  is  the 
condition  of  the  proof  as  it  now  stands  before  the  Senate,  or  as  we  upon  it 
shall  contend  that  it  now  stands  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  in  regard  to 
what  occurred  between  the  President  and  General  Sherman. 

We  have  already  seen  in  proof  that  General  Thomas  received  from  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  21  St  of  February  this  designation  to 'take  charge  of  the  office  from 
Mr.  Stanton  if  he  retired,  and  his  report  to  the  President  in  the  first  instance 
of  what  was  regarded  as  an  equivalent  to  an  acquiescence  by  Mr.  Stanton  in 
this  demand  of  the  office  and  its  surrender  to  the  charge  of  General  Thomas. 
It  has  then  been  shown  in  evidence  that  General  Thomas  was  arrested  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  and  that  before  he  went  into  court  he  communicated  that 
Pact  to  the  President  and  received  the  President's  response  that  that  was  as 
they  wished  it  should  be,  to  have  the  matter  in  court. 

Now,  we  pro{>ose  to  show  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  matter 
then  being  in  ,court,  (and  which  the  President  had  said  was  according  to  his 
iesire,  always  supposing  that  there  was  not  a  retirement  which  rendered  further 
:ontroversy  and  trouble  unnecessary  to  the  parties  and  the  country,)  the  Presi- 
lent  did  take  it  up  as  his  controversy  between  the  GouBtituUon  and  the  law,  to 
be  determined  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country  by  the  most  rapid 
nelhod  that  the  law  and  competent  advisers  as  to  the  law  should  permit.  And 
wQi  are  met  by  the  novelty  of  objection  that  when  the  matter  to  be  proved  is  not 
he  state  of  the  record  between  the  United  States  and  General  Thomas  in  that 
:riminal  complaint,  but  the  state  of  facts  as  regards  the  iCction  and  purpose  of 
he  Preeident  of  the  United  States  in  attempting  to  produce  before  the  tribunals 
»f  the  country  for  solemn  judicial  determination  the  matter  in  controversy,  as 
he  record  of  the  criminal  charge  made  and  dismissed  does  not  contain  the  name 
md  action  of  the  President  of  the  Uniteid  States,  in  this  behalf  we  cannot  show 
yhat  did  occur  and  what  was  the  action  of  the  President. 

The  learned'  manager  says  it  does  not  appear  by  the  record  that  the  Presi- 
lent  made  this  his  controversy  and .  attempted  these  objects  and  pursued  this 
lurpose.  Certainly  it  does  not ;  and  if  any  lawyer  can  see  how  and  why  and 
n  what  possible  method  of  application  in  the  record  of  a  prosecution  of  General 
rhomas  by  the  United  States  for  an  infraction  criminally  of  the  civil  tenui-e-of- 
tfice  bill  the  action  of  the  President  should  appear,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
luded by  some  of  these  suggestions  and  arguments  ;  but  still  the  matter  would 
>e  wholly  aside  from  the  real  point  of  inquiry  here. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  mea- 
ure  of  the  proof  that  we  are  able  to  offer  through  this  witness,  as  regards  the 
ffect  and  value  of  the  entire  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point  as  it  shall  be 
rawn  from  this  witness  and  from  other  witnesses,  and  from  other  forms  of  tes- 
mony.  We  stand  here  definitely,  and  so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  on  this 
reposition,  that  when  the  alternative,  not  expected  by  the  President,  of  the 
^sistance  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  this  form  of  resignation  or  retirement  demanded  or 
?inoval  claimed,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  was  presented,  so  that  he  was 
billed  to  find  resources  in  the  law,  which  he  had  contemplated  as  a  thing 
reatly  to  be  desired,  but  impossible  without  the  antecedent  proceedings  upon 
liich  a  proper  footing  could  be  gained  in  the  courts,  he  then  did,  with  such 
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promptness  and  0Qcb  decision,  and  snch  clear  and  nneqniToeal  purpose  as  vfi 
be  indicated  in  the  evidence,  assume  immediately  that  service  and  thatdotT; 
and  it  will  appear  that  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  him  for  a  more  rapiii 
determination  than  a  quo  warranto  or  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  giro  vn^- 
ranto  would  permit  being  seized,  it  was  prevented  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Stannn. 
the  prosecutor,  and  of  the  court,  upon  the  movements  of  the  prosecntioc  to  get 
the  case  out  of  court,  as  frivolous  and  unimportant  in  its  proceeding  against  Geo- 
eral  Thomas,  and  becoming  formidable  and  offensive  when  it  gave  an  oppoits- 
nity  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  ha^eoM  corpus  to  get  a  prompt 
jdi^cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  then  to  show  that,  tiiN 
opportunity  being  thus  evaded,  the  President  proceeded  as  he  might  vith 
instructions  that  the  only  other  recourse  of  judicial  determination  by  an  infcc* 
matipn  in  the  nature  of  quo  toarranto  was  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Very  glad  for  an  oppoiitraitj 
afforded  me  by  the  remarks  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  President  to  deal  s 
moment  with  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  I  premise  that  an  argument  has  bec^i 
founded  to  the  prejudice  of  my  cause  by  a  use  of  remarks  which  I  made,  ^ 
which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as  bearing  upon  whatistk? 
doctrine  of  estoppel  which  is  put  forward  here  now  by  the  counsel  who  has  jt^ 
sat  down.  I  will  not  be  long,  t  pray  you,  senators,  to  remember  that  I  br^ 
never  referred  to  this  argument,  although  it  has  been  a  sort  of  trade  meemm  '^^ 
the  counsel  of  the  defence  ever  since  it  was  delivered.  When  I  was  discosji^f 
the  obloquy  thrown  upon  Mr.  Stanton  about  his  deserting  his  office  I  said  the^r 
words : 

To  desert  it  now,  therefore,  would  be  to  imitate  the  treachery  of  his  accidental  chkf.  F^' 
whatever  may  be  the  constniction  of  the  **  tenure-of-ci  vil-office  act"  by  others,  or  as  rep»^-' 
others,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  respondent,  is  concluded  upon  it. 

He  permitted  Mr.  Stanton  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  in  spite  of  it,  if  that  eS:^ 
were  affected  by  it.  He  suspended  him  under  its  provision  ;  he  reported  that  flnspQis3<^  '•> 
the  Senate  with  his  reasons  therefor,  in  accordance  with  its  proviftions ;  and  t£e  Seiii.v 
acting  under  it,  declined  to  concur  with  him,  whereby  Mr.  Stanton  %vas  reinstated.  Tc  tt 
well-known  language  of  the  law,  is  not  the  respondent  estopped  by  his  solemn  c^Seial  aci' 
from  denying  the  legality  and  constitutional  profHrietj  of  Mr.  Btaaton'a  positioii  f 

That  is  all  I  said.  I  never  said,  nor  intended  to  say,  nor  do  the  woci^ 
honestly  bear  out  any  man  in  assuming  that  I  said,  that  the  Preeident  v» 
estopped  from  trying  his  case  before,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  c: 
showing  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  as  was  argued  in  the  opening  ok 
as  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  since.  I  said  that,  as  between  him  as  ■ 
Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stanton's  position  was  sueh  that  he  was  estopped  firoin  detiyii; 
the  legal  propriety  of  that  position  or  the  eonstitntional  propriety  of  it ;  ^ • 
thereupon  it  was  argued  that  I  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the  H«^eff 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  was  estopped  from  trying  his  ease^: 
denying  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  here ;  and  we  have  had  a  learned  ail- 
ment, starting  from  Coke  and  brought  downward,  to  show  that  the  doetno^  '' 
estoppel  did  not  apply  to  the  law.  Who  ever  thought  it  did  I  I  think  th^v  *^ 
only  one  point  where  the  doctrine  df  estoppel  should  applyi  senalon,  i&  w^^ 
case,  and  that  is  that  coansel  should  be  estopped  from  misrepresenting^  tiie  xr^-- 
ment  of  their  opponents  and  then  making  an  argument  to  the  prgudice  of  ihM 
That  is  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  that  I  want  carried  ant  thnn^ 
this  trial. 

I  have  not  said  that  the  President  was  estopped  fiH>m  showing  that  he  altciBptM 
to  put  this  man  forward  as  his  counsel  by  his  declaration  to  Genexal  Th<K3i> 
I  have  only  said  that  the  fact  that  he  spoke  1x>  Sherman  and  said  to  faini«  "  It  ^ 
impossible  to  make  up  a  case,"  shows  that  he  should  not  be  allowed,  after  tb- 
fact,  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  get  up  a  defence  by  calling  this  counsel  in. 

It  is  asked  what  lawyer  cotild  suppose  that  it  would  appear  of  leeord  Uiat  t^ 
President  of  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  this  controversy?    Pair  deali^r 
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bonestj  of  purpoBCt  nprightneBS  of  action,  frankness  of  political  position,  wonld 
bave  made  it  apparent.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he  employed 
^onnsel  for  Mr.  Thomas  in  this  case,  should  have  sent  his  counsel  into  conrt, 
%nd  they  should  have  there  said :  "  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  are  appearing  at  the 
ntftance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  great 
constitutional  question  which  he  has  endeavored  to  raise  here,  and  for  that  pur- 
30se  we  want  to  get  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Gonre  of  the  United  States/'  If 
iieu  the  chief  justice  of  this  District  had  refused  to  hear  that  case,  there  mi^fat 
ye  some  ground  for  the  harsh  word  "  evasion"  which  the  counsel  has  applied  to 
lim,  for  he  says  the  question  was  evaded.  By  whom]  It  must  have  been  by 
.he  chief  justice  of  this  District,  for  he  alone  made  the  decision.  He  says  that 
VI r.  Stanton  had  this  case  so  conducted  as  to  evade  this  decision.  Th6  record 
>f  the  court  shows  that  this  man  Thomas  was  discharged  on  the  motion-  of  hi^ 
counsel.  If  they  had  not  moved  that  he  be  discharged  I  venture  to  say  he 
ivould  not  have  been  discharged ;  certainly  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  would 
lave  been,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  been.  Now  they 
liave  put  in  the  fact  that  he  was  discharged  at  the  motion  of  his  own  counsel, 
Lnd  they  come  back  to  us  and  tell  us — what  7  That  they  want  to  show  through 
Mr.  Cox  that  th.e  chief  justice  evaded  this  pointy  for  nobody  else  made  that  deci- 
sion. If  you  allow  Mr.  Cox  to  come  in  and  say  what  the  President  told  him, 
f  you  can  put  in  his  declarations  made  to  Mr.  Cox,  then  I  suppose  we  shall  next 
lave  his  declarations  made  to  Mr.  Merrick  and  Mr.  Aiken,  and  all  that  class  of 
counsel  whom  the  President  brings  about  him;  and  having  got  them  in,  we 
)ball  have  to  bring  before  you  the  chief  justice  to  give  his  account  of  the  matter, 
md  we  shall  have  to  get  up  a  side-bar  issue  to  try  whether  the  proceedings  in 
ibe  supreme  court  of  this  District  were  regular  or  otherwise.  It  is — I  will  not 
iSLj  designedly — but  artistically  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  leading  ns  away 
Tom  the  issue.  We  are  to  go  to  some  other  issue  and  some  other  point,  and  I 
lever  have  heard  in  any  court  such  a  proposition. 

A  single  word,  now,  about  this  matter  of  quo  warranto.  A  reasonable  degree 
>f  frankness  on  this  question,  I  think,  as  it  is  a  very  plain  one  to  lawyers,  would 
lot  harm  anybody.  I  undertake  to  say  that  every  lawyer  knows  that  an 
nformation  in  the  nature  of  a  qmo  warranto  cannot  be  prosecuted,  except  in  the 
lame  of  the  Attorney  Greneral,  for  any  public  office ;  and  if  any  case  can  be 
bund  and  shown  in  this  counlary  where  it  has  been  prosecuted  differently  I  will 
>eg  my  friend's  pardon,  and  that  is  a  thing  I  should  not  like  to  do  upon  this 
question. 

Do  they  say  that  this  quo  warranto;  whether  by  Cox  or  Stanbery,  has  ever 
:>een  presented  to  any  court  ?  No ;  not  at  all.  Has  anybody  ever  heard  of 
,bat  writ  of  quo  warranto  until  it  becomes  a  necessity  for  this  defence  ?  Ay, 
md  until  I  put  it  into  that  opening  speech,  which  has  taught  my  friends  so 
nuch,  if  I  may  take  their  continual  reference  to  it — up  to  that  time  had  we 
3ver  heard  of  a  quo  warranto  from  any  source  t  Has  it  ever  been  said  here 
mtil  since  that  time  ]  Never,  never.  I  will  not  object  to  any  writ  of  quo 
warranto,  or  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  filed  in  any  court  from 
I  justice  of  the  peace  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stated,  if  they 
vill  show  it  was  filed  before  the  21st  day  of  February,  or  prepared,  or  that  it 
las  been  filed  since,  until  this  man  was  impeached.  But  I  want  that  to  come 
rem  the  record,  and  not  from  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cox« 

You  may  say,  senators,  that  I  am  taking  too  much  time  upon  this  matter ; 
>ut  it  is  really  aiding  yon,  because  if  you  open  this  sort  of  declaration  from  the 
President  he  can  keep  the  trial  going  on  from  now  until  next  July,  ay,  and 
rem  next  July  until  the  following  March,  precisely  as  his  defenders  in  the 
^ouse  of  Representatives  threatened  they  would  if  we  carried  on  this  impeach- 
nent  "Forewarned,  forearmed,"  senators.  His  defenders  in  the  House  of 
Elepresentatives  when  we  were  arguing  this  matter — ^it  has  gone  into  history^ 
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Baid,  "You  may  impeach  him,  bat  if  you  do  we  will  make  yon  take  all  the  fores 
and  hit)  official  life  will  be  ended  before  you  can  get  through  the  formi  <^ 
impeachment;  we  will  protract  it  till  next  March."  That  was  the  threat,  a&i 
then,  in  pursuance  of  that  threat,  although  yoor  summons  required'  him  to  £k 
his  answer  on  the  day  of  appearance,  as  every  other  summons  aid»  he  came  mt  ■ 
this  Senate  and  asked  for  forty  days.  He  got  ten.  He  then  first  asked  tW 
delay,  so  that  forty-three  days  have  been  expended  since  he  ought  to  have  filed 
his  ^answer  by  the  order,  and  jhirty-three  since  he  actually  filed  it,  and  of  thmsi 
but  six  on  the  part  of  the  managers  have  been  expended  on  the  trial,  and  bat  i 
part  of  six  have  been  expended  on  the  trial  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence;  acd 
the  rest,  twenty*odd  working  days,  with  the  whole  country  pausing  while  ^i? 
is  going  on,  with  murders  going  on  throngh  the  southern  country  anxebuked 
twenty-odd  days  have  been  used  up  in  lenity  to  him  and  his  counsel,  and  ogt 
we  are  asked  to  go  into  entirely  a  side-bar  issue.  It  is  neither  releTant,  in  mj 
judgment,  nor  competent  under  any  legal  rule,  and  if  it  were  here  it  could  hxft 
no  efBdct. 

Mr.  FBRav.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  put  a  question  to  the  coiinsel  for  tbe 
President.     I  send  it  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  tb 
senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows :  . 

Do  the  connsel  for  the  President  propose  to  contmclict  or  vary  the  statemont  of  the  dockH 
entries  produced  b^  them  to  the  eJBfect  that  General  Thomas  was  discharged  hy  Chief  Juskt 

Cartter  on  the  motion  of  the  defendant's  counsel  ? 

Mr.OuRTis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  will  respond  to  the  question  of  the  aviator 
that  the  counsel  do  not  expect  or  desire  to  contradict  anything  whidi  appeais 
on  the  docket  entries.  The  eyidence  which  w^  offer  of  the  employment  by  thi; 
President  of  this  professional  gentleman  for  the  purposes  indicated  Is  entirelj 
consistent  with  everything  that  appears  on  the  docket.  This  is  evideoce,  r^ 
of  declarations,  as  the  senator  must  perceive,  but  of  acts,  because  it  is  well  sec- 
tied,  as  all  lawyers  know,  that  there  may  be  verbal  acts  as  well  as  other  bodU? 
acts,  and  a  verbal  act  is  as  much  capable  of  proof  as  a  physical  act  of  a  difieren: 
quality  or  character.  Now,  an  employment  for  a  particular  purpose  of  an  agent 
whether  professional  or  otherwise,  is  an  act,  and  may  always  be  proved  vaieat 
quantum  by  the  only  evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  namely,  what  was  said 
by  the  party  in  order  to  create  that  employment,  and  that  is  what  we  desire  to 
prove  on  this  occasion. 

The  dismissal  of  General  Thomas,  which  has  been  referred  to,  and  whkk 
appears  on  the  docket*  was  entirely  subsequent  to  all  these  proceedings,  and  vc 
shall  show  that  that  motion  was  made  and  that  dismissal  took  place  after  it  lud 
become  certain  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Cox  and  his  associate  counsel  that  it  was  ci 
no  use  further  to  follow  or  endeavor  to  follow  these  proceedings. 

As  to  the  argument,  or  rather  the  remarks,  which  have  been  addressed  by  the^ 
honorable  manager  to  the  Senate,  I  have  nothing  to  say.    It  does  not  seem  ti> 
.  me,  however  pertinent  they  may  be,  that  they  require  any  reply. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  £^ 
a  moment,  and  I  must  ask  the  members  of  this  body  to  pass  upon  what  we 
regard  to  be  the  real  question  involved  in  the  objection  which  has  been  inter- 
posed to  the  testimony  now  offered  by  the  connsel  for  the  respondent. 

On  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issaed 
an  order  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  the  Secretaiy  for  the 
Department  of  War.  On  that  same  day  he  issued  a  letter  of  authority  m 
Lorenzo  Thomas  directing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  War  aiw! 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  imterim*  The 
articles,  based  upon  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of  office  act,  are  founded  upon 
these  two  acts  of  the  President  on  the  2lBt  day  of  February.    The  counsel  for 
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he  respondent  now  propose  to  break  the  force  of  those  acts  and  that  violation 
>f  the  law  by  showing  thai  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  after  the  fact,  the 
President  employed  an  attorney  to  raise  in  the  coarts  the  question  of  the  con- 
titationality  of  the  tenure-of«office  act. 

Now,  I  submit  to  this  honorable  body  that  no  act,  no  declaration  of  the  Pres- 
lent  made  after  the  fact  can  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
itent  with  which  he  acted.  And  upon  this  question  of  intent  let  me  direct 
oar  minds  to. this  consideration:  the  issuing  of  the  orders  referred  to  consti- 
lie  the  body  of  the  crime  with  which  the  President  stands  charged.  Did  he 
arposely  and  wilfully  issue  an  order  to  remove  the  Secreta^  of  War  ?  Did 
e  purposely  and  wil&lly  issue  an  order  appointing  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary 
f  War  ad  interim  ?  If  he  did  thus  issue  the  orders,  the  law  raises  the  pre- 
imption  of  guilty  intent,  and  no  act  done  by  the  President  after  these  orders 
ere  issued  can  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  that  intent.  The 
rders  themselves  were  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  tenure-of-office  act. 
eing  in  violation  of  that  act,  they  constitute  an  offence  under  and  by  virtue 
'  its  provisions,  and  the  offence  thus  being  established  must  stand  upon  the 
itent  which  controlled  the  action  of  the  President  at  the  time  that  he  issued 
e  orders.  If,  after  this  subject  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tives,  the  President  became  alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs,  and  concluded  that 
was  best  to  attempt  by  some  means  to  secure  a  decision  of  the  court  upon  the 
lestion  of  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  tenure-of-office 
t,  it  cannot  avail  him  in  this  case.  We  are  inquiring  as  to  the  intent  which 
ntrolled  and  directed  the  action  of  the  President  at  the  time  the  act  was 
»ne ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  establishing  that  intent,  either  by  proof  or  by  pre- 
mption  of  law,  no  subsequent  act  can  interfere  with  it  or  remove  from  nim 
e  responsibility  which  the  law  places  upon  him  because  of  the  act  done. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  have  here  the  oft-repeated 
^ument  that  the  crime  against  the  act  of  Congress  was  complete  by  the  papers 
awn  and  delivered  by  the  President ;  that  the  law  presumes  that  those  papers 
ire  made  with  the  intent  that  appears  on  their  face,  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  a 
>lation  of  that  act ;  and  as  that  would  be  enough  in  an  indictment  against  the 
esident  of  the  Ignited  States  to  affect  him  with  a  punishment,  in  the  discretion 
the  judge,  of  six  cents  fine,  so  by  peremptory  necessity  it  becomes  in  this 
irt  a  complete  and  perfect  crime  under  the  Constitution,  which  must  require 

removal  from  office,  and  that  anything  beyond  the  intent  that  the  papers 
3uld  accomplish  what  they  tend  to  accomplish  is  not  the  subject  of  inquiry 
re.  Well,  it  is  the  subject  of  imputation  in  the  articles ;  it  is  the  subject  of 
(  fmpntation  in  the  ai^uments ;  it  is  the  subject,  and  the  only  subject,  that 
es  gravity  to  this  trial,  and  there  was  a  purpose  of  injury  to  the  public  interest 
1  to  the  public  safety  in  this  proceeding. 

S^o  Wy  we  seek  to  put  this  'prosecution  in  its  proper  place  on  this  point,  and  to 
iw  that  our  intent  was  no  violence,  no  interruption  of  the  public  service,  no 
sure  of  the  military  appropriations,  nothing  but  the  purpose  by  this  move* 
ut  either  to  procure  Mr.  Stanton's  retirement,  as  was  desired,  or  tojiave  the 
cssary  footing  for  judicial  proceedings.  If  thie  evidence  is  excluded,  then, 
^n  yon  come  to  the  summing  up  of  this  cause,  you  must  take  the  crime  of 

dimensions  and  of  the  completeness  that  is  here  avowed,  and  I  shall  be 
tied  before  this  court  and  before  this  country  to  tr6at  this  accusation  as  if 
article  had  read  that  he  issued  that  order  for  Mr.  Stanton's  retirement,  and 
;  direc^on  to  General  Thomas  to  take  charge  ad  interim,  with  the  intent  and 
pose  of  raising  a  case  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Les  between  the  Constitution  and  the  act  of  Congress ;  and  if  such  an  article 

been  produced  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  submitted  to  the  Senate 
ould  have  been  a  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  country. 
*he  gentlemen  shall  not  make  their  arguments  uid  escape  from  them  at  the 
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Bame  breatb.  I  offer  tbU  evidence  to  prove  that  tbe  wbole  purpose  ud  islo: 
of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States,  in  bis  action  in  refer^ice  to  tbe  occnpanc; 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  bad  this,  extent  and  no  more :  to  obtain  .- 
peaceable  delivery  of  that  trust  from  one  holding  it  at  pleasore  to  the  Ckn: 
Executive,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that  peaceable  retireiaent,  to  have  a  case  i-' 
tbe  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  the  evidence  l- 
excluded  you  must  treat  every  one  of  these  articles  as  if  the  intent  were  limtfe. 
to  an  open  averment  iu  the,art1cles  theinseives  that  the  intent  of  the  Pre£i4kc 
was  such  as  I  propose  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  desire,  Mr.  Gbief  Justice*  simply  to  read  an  anthorfij 
to  settle  the  question  as  to  a  quo  warr^mto.  I  read  from  5  WheiUoa'a  Heport* 
page  291,  the  case  of  Wallace  vs.  Anderson : 

Error  to  the  circuit  court  of  Ohio. 

This  was  an  iuformation  for  a  quo  toarranio,  brooji^ht  to  try  the  title  of  the  deloDdant  to  is 
office  of  principal  surveyor  of  the  Virginia  military  bounty  lands  north  of  the  rirer  Ox 
and  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami.  The  defendant  had  been  appointed  t»:  ti- 
office  by  the  State  of  Vir^ia,  and  continued  to  exercise  its  duties  until  the  year  1818,  don:: 
all  which  time  his  official  acts  were  recof^nized  by  the  United  States.  la  th^  y«ar  he  «k 
removed  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Virginia,  and  the  plaintiff  appoioted  in  1^  pi*.^ 
The  writ  was  brought,  by  consent  of  both  parties,  to  try  the  title  to  the  office,  waiviiifA. 
questions  of  form  and  of  jurisdiction.  #  •  •  »  •  ♦    - 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  tiiat  a  writ  of  fuo  umrrm 
could  not  be  maintained  except  at  the  instance  of  the  goyemment ;  and  as  tliis  writ  was  ikst! 
by  a  private  individual,  without  the  authority  of  the  government,  it  could  not  be  sostak^l 
whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  prosecutor  or  of  the  person  claiming  to  exercise  the  ccc: 
in  question.    The  information  must  therefore  be  dismissed. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  wish  to  remark,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  reference  to  that  antbc?- 
ity,  that  it  is  undoabtedly  the  law  in  this  District,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  ai! 
the  States,  and  certainly  is  the  law  in  England,  that  there  can  be  no  ^writ  of  qs 
warranto^  or  information  in  the  nature  of  such  a  writ,  except  in  behalf  of  si:: 
public.  Bat  what  officer  is  to  represent  the  public,  in  whose  name  the  infoni}4< 
tion  is  to  be  filed,  of  course  depends  upon  the  particular  statutes  applicable  v 
the  case.  These  statutes,  as  lawyers  know,  di£Per  in  the  different  States.  Uncrr 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  all  proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  k 
the  circuit  and  district  courts,  are  taken  by  the  district  attorneys  in  their  cnn- 
names  ;  all  proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  Supreme  Ooort  air 
taken  by  the  Attorney  General  in  his  name.  In  all  cases  of  these  phbHc  p?r- 
ceedings  they  are  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  What  puti^ 
ular  officer  shall  represent  the  United  States  depends  on  the  couft  where  tbt 
proceeding  is  had.  Now,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Cox,  we  expect  to  show  an  appli- 
cation by  Mr.  Cox  to  the  district  attorney  to  obtain  his  signature  to  the  pn>pe: 
information  and  the  obtaining  of  that  signature. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Senators,  the  counsel  for  the  President  offer  to  pror: 
that  the  witness,  Mr.  Cox,  was  employed  professionally  by  the  President  in  tb 

Presence  of  General  Thomas  to  take  such  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  that  hid 
een  commenced  against  General  Thomas  as  would  be  effectual  to  raise  judicially 
the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  legal  right  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Seci^ 
tary  for  the  Department  of  War  against  the  authonty  of  the  President,  and  akc 
in  reference  to  obtaining  a  writ  of  quo  toarranto  for  the  same  purpose,  and  thcT 
state  that  they  expect  to  follow  up  this  proof  by  evidence  of  what  waa  done  by 
the  witness  in  pursuance  of  the  above  employment.*  The  first  article  of  impeaeb- 
ment,  which  may,  perhaps,  for  this  purpose,  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rfft 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  after  charging  that  "Andrew  Johnson,  President  -^ 
the  United  States,"  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  issued  the  order 
which  has  been  so  frequently  read  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  proceeds ; 

"  Which  order  was  unlawfully  issued  with  intent  then  and  there  to  violate  Uie  actenthl*'- 
'An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,'  "  &c. 

The  article  charges,  first,  that  the  act  was  done  unlawfully,  and  then  <: 
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tbargea  that  it  was  done  with  intent  to  aecomplisb  a  certain  resnlt.  Thai  intent 
he  President  denies,  and  it  is  to  establish  that  denial  by  proof  that  the 
jhief  Justice  understands  this  eyidence  now  to  be  offered.  It  is  evidence  of 
n  attempt  to  employ  counsel  by  the  President  in  the  presence  of  Oeneral 
rhomas.  It  is  the  evidence  so  far  of  a  fact ;  and  it  may  be  evidence  alBO  of 
teclarations  connected  with  that  fact.  This  fact  and  these  declarations,  which 
he  Ofaief  Justice  understands  to  be  in  the  nature  of  facts,  he  thinks  are  admis- 
ible  in  evidence.     The  Senate  has  already,  upon  a  former  occasion,  decided  by 

solemn  vote  that  evidence  of  the  deckurations  by  the  President  to  G-eneral 
'homas  and  by  General  Thomas  to  the  President,  after  this  order  was  sent  to 
Ir.  Stanton,  were  admissible  in  evidence.  It  has  also  admitted  evidence  of  the 
ime  effect  on  the  22d,  oflbred  by  the  honorable  [managers.  It  seems 
)  me  that  the  evidende  noV  offered  comes  within  the  principle  of  those  decis- 
ma ;  and,  as  the  Chief  Justice  has  already  had  occasion  to  say,  he  thinks  that 
le  principle  of  those  decisions  is  right,  atfd  that  they  are  decisions  which  are 
roper  to  be  made  by  the  Senate  sitting  in  its  high  capacity  as  a  court  of 
Dpeachment,  and  composed,  as  it  is,  of  lawyers  and  gentlemen  thoroughly 
cquainted  with  the  business  transactions  of  life  and  entirely  competent  to  judge 
P  the  weight  of  any  evidence  which  may  be  submitted.  He  therefore 
dlds  the  evidence  to  be  admissible,  but  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate, 

desired.  ' 

Mr.  Dbake.  I  ask  a  vote  upon  the  question,  sir,  by  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  29,  nays 
I ;  as  follows  : 

Y£AS — -"Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessen- 
n.  Fowler,  Frelinghavsen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of 
aine,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Seuils- 
irj,  Sherman,  Spragne,  8umner,  Trumbull,  Tan  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 29. 
Navs — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conklinj?,  Cragln,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
arlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer, 
pton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tales— SI. 
Not  voting— Messia.  Cole,  CMiness,  Henderson,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  evidence  offered  by  the  .counsel  for  the  President 
be  admissible. 

Mr.  CoBTiS,  (to  the  witness.)  Will  you  now  answer  what  occurred  between 
e  President,  Oeneral  Thomas,  and  yonrself,  on  that  occasion  1 
A.  In  referring  to  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War 
!  interim^  the  President  stated  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  refased  to  surrender  pos- 
ssion  of  the  Department  to  General  Thomas,  and  that  he  desired  the  necessary 
^al  proceedings  to  be  instituted  without  delay  to  test  General  Thomas's  right 
the  office  aud  to  put  him  in  possession.  I  inquired  if  the  Attorney  General 
IS  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  whether  I  should  consult  with  him.  He  stated 
at  the  Attorney  General  had  been  very  much  occupied  in  the  Supreme  Court 
d  had  not  had  time  to  look  into  the  authorities,  but  that  he  would  be  glad  if  I 
>uld  confer  with  him.  I  promised  to  do  so,  and  stated  that  I  would  examine 
3  subject  immediately,  and  soon  after  took  leave. 

Q.  when  you  left  did  you  leave  the  President  and  General  Thomas  there  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  you  left  ?      « 
A.  I  do  not  suppose  I  was  there  more  than  twenty  minutes.    I  left  home 
>at  five  o'clock,  I  think,  in  a  carriage.     I  was  admitted  immediately. 
^.  State  now  anything  which  you  did  subsequently  in  consequence  of  this 
ploy  men  t  % 

Six.  Manager  Butler.  Does  the  presiding  officer  rule  that  anything  that  Mr. 
X  did  afterward  tends  to  show  the  President's  intent  ? 
rfae  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  considers  it  within  the  principle  of 
ruling  of  the  Senate. 
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The  W1TNB88.  After  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  snpposing  that  the  Pstesi- 
dent's  desire  was  to  have  the  questions  in  controversy 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  take  it  the  witness's  snppositione  are  not  to  go  in, 
are  they,  Mr.  President  1 

The  CfiiBF  JusTics,  (to  the  witness.)  State  what  was  done. 
.  Mr.  Curtis.  In  view  of  which  he  Was  acting. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  nerer  heard  of  any  man's  snppoBttioa  betng  pat  z 
before. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  came  to  the  condnaion  that 


Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Now,  yonr,  "eonclmsiottB!"  The  witneae  la  asb^ 
what  did  he  do,  not  what  his  eondusions  were. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  an  act  for  a  lawyer,  a  pretty  important  act  for  a  lawyti 
to  come  to  a  eonclasion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  may  or  may  not  be. 

The  Witnbss.  I  am  stating  what  conrse  I  determined  to  paistie. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  What  the  witness  did  is  the  only  thing  inqnirad  abei& 
and  I  wish  him  kept  to  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  One  thing  was  that  he  came  to  a  conclusion.  I  want  to  knov 
what  that  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  object  to  the  conda8ion,aad  should  Uke  tohavetbe 
ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  upon  that. 

The  Witness.  On  Monday 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  wish  to  have  that  settled. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  has  no  doubt  that  die  witness  naj 
state  his  conclusions ;  but  he  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  desired. 
[After  a  pause,  to  the  witness.]     Go  on. 

The  Witnbss.  The  proceeding  by  quo  uforranio  being  a  ▼ery  tedious  one. 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  even  a  year,  and  Genenl 
Thomas  having  been  arrested  for  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of-offiee  act.  I  thougk 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  was  in  the  first  instance 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object  now  to  his  thoughts.    Stop  somewlieie. 

The  Chibp  Justicb,  (to  the  witness.)  State  your  eondusions. 

The  Witnbss.  I  determined  then  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  in  Aa  esae 
of  General  Thomas.  I  had  a  brief  interview  with  the  Attorney  Greoenl  ob 
Monday  morning 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  To  proceed  how  t 
'    A.  To  proceed  before  the  ezamiaing  judge  in  that  case,  (as  I  was  about  to 
explain,)  if  the  case  was  in  proper  condition  for  it,  by  applying  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  JJnited  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas  carptu,  so  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  upou  the  return  of  the  writ,  could  examine  and  see  whether 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  These  are  not  acts  that  are  now  being  given,  3Cr. 
President.  They  are  thoughts  and  conclusions  and  reasonings  of  this  partr, 
what  he  would  do  if  something  else  happened.     I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  supposes  that  the  counsel  employed 
by  the  President  may  state  what  course  he  pursued,  and  why  he  pursa^  iL 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  You  think  he  can  put  in  his  own  determinations  azkd 
reasonings  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  In  reference  to  that  matter,  yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  would  like  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  that 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  put  the  question  they  address 
to  the  witness  in  writing,  if  any  senator  desires  the  judgment  of  the  Senate ;  if 
not,  the  witness  will  proceed. 


Mr.  Thayer.  I  as 


Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  that  the  question  may  be  reduced  to  writing,  so  that  we 
may  understand  it. 
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The  Chief  JtSTiCB.  The  counsel  will  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 
The  question  propounded  to  the  witness  bj  the  counsel  for  the  respondent 
vsiB  read,  as  follows  : 

State  what  conclusions  yon  arrived  at  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  to  accomplish  the 
nstructions  giren  you  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is.not  what'  I  objected  to,  Mr.-  Plresident,  and 
^ked  to  have  a  ruling  upon.  Conclusions  I  did  not  object  to.  I  objected  to 
lis  putting  in  his  thoughts  and  his  reasonings  by  which  he  came  to  his  conclu- 
ions.  What  he  did  was  one  thing;  what  he  thought,  and  what  he  determined, 
.nd  what  he  wished,  and  what  he  hoped,  depend  so  much  on  the  state  ot  his 
nind,  whether  he  was  loyally  or  disloyally  disposed  to  the  government,  that  I 
lo  not  think  it  competent 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  direct  the  witness  to  confine 
limself  to  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came  and  the  steps  which  he  took. 

The  Witness.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  most  ezpedi- 
ions  way  of  raising  the  questions  in  controversy  before  the  Supreme  Court  was 
o' apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  in  case  General  Thomas's  case  was  in  proper 
hape  for  that,  I  had  a  brief  interview  with  the  Attorney  Gkueral  on  Monday 
noming,  and  this  course  met  with  his  approval.  I  then  proceeded  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  counsel  whom  G-eneral  Thomas  had  engaged  to  act  in  his 
lefence  in  the  first  instance. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Who  was  that  1 

A.  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Washington.  In  order,  however,  to  procure  a  writ  of 
labeas  corpus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  was  necessary 
hat  the  commitment  should  be  made  by  a  court',  and  not  by  a  judge  at  cham- 
bers or  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  whereas  General  Thomas  had  been  arrested  and 
martially  examined  before  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dis- 
;rict  of  Columbia  at  chambers,  and  had  been  held  to  appear  for  further  ezami- 
lation  on  Wednesday,  the  36th  of  February.  On  Wean^sday,  the  26th,  the 
mminal  court  was  opened,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  chief  justice  presiding,  and 
18  announced  that  he  would  then  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  case  against 
jreneral  Thomas. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  have  the  honor  to  object  now,  Mr.  President*  to  any 
proceedings  of  any  description  in  court  bemg  proved  other  than  by  the  record 
>f  the  court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  ask  the  witness  to  state  what  he  did  in  court.  It  may  have 
resulted  in  a  record,  or  it  may  not  have  resulted  in  a  record.  UnUl  we  know 
(vhat  he  did  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  would  result  in  a  record  or  not.  We  do 
lot  know  that  it  ever  got  into  a  court  where  there  could  be  a  rec5rd.  It  may 
lave  been  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  it  into  a  court  where  there  could  be  a 
record. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Now,  I  call  the  attention  of  you,  Mr.  President  and 
:he  Senators,  to  the  ingenuousness  of  that  speech.  The  witness  has  exactly 
:e8tified  that  the  court  had  opened,  and  was  going  on  to  say  what  was  done  in 
:ourt,  what  Chief  Justice  Cartter  announced  in  court,  in  the  criminal  court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  the  honorable  manager  will  give  way  for  a  moment,  I  say — 
[  intended  to  be  so  understood  before — that  here  was  the  chief  justice  of  the 
District  sitting  in  a  magisterial  capacity ;  he  also,  as  Mr,  Cox  has  said,  was 
there  holding  the  criminal  court.  Now,  we  desire  to  prove  that  there  was  an 
effort  made  by  Mr.  Cox  to  get  this  case  transferred  from  the  chief  justice  in  his 
capacity  of  a  magistrate  into  and  before  the  criminal  court,  and  we  wish  to 
show  what  Mr.  Cox  did  in  order  to  obtain  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Now,  then,  I  again  say  that  we  have  found  that  we 
have  got  into  court  and  the  record  has  been  produced  here.    The  witness  iiim- 
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• 

Belf  has  said  that  Ofaief  Justice  Gartter  announced  that  he  was  goin^  to  op^ 
the  court.  Now,  if  the  Senate  want  to  try  Chief  Jostice  Gartter^  aniTwhetiHr 
he  has  done  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  only  desire  that  he  should  have  coaiuel  ben: 
to  defend  him.  1  never  before  heard  the  proceedings  of  a  court  or  a  nuigistrare 
sitting  in  a  case  undertaken  to  be  proved  in  a  tribunal  where  he  ws»  not  oa 
trial  by  the  declarations  of  the  counsel  of  th^  criminal  who  got  beateo^  or  wy* 
succeeded,  either. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Ghief  Justice  will  submit  the  quesUon  to  the  Sen- 
ate.    Gounsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  a^ 
follows : 

What  did  yoa  do  toward  getting  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the  employmeiit  of  ibi 
President  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  not  the  question  we  have  been  debating  a: 
all.  I  wish  the  proprieties  of  the  place  would  allow  me  to  characterize  that  ^^ 
I  think  it  ought  to  be ;  but  that  was  not  the  question  we  were  debating.  I  nud^ 
an  objection,  Mr.  President,  that  the  witness  should  not  state  what  took  pbce 
in  court,  and  now  they  put  a  general  question  which  evades  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Our  general  question  is  intended  to  draw  out  what  took  placs 
in  court 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr*.  Then  we  object. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Very  well;  that  we  understand.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  char- 
acterized about  it,  though. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  qoestioa  is 
admissible 

Mr.  Grimbs  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  ;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HowB.  I  wish  to  have  the  question  reported  again. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows : 

What  did  70U  do  towards  getting  out  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  under  the  employment  of  tJtA 
President  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  wish  that  the  statement  of  counsel  may  be  added  u 
that,  '*  this  being  intended  to  ask  what  the  witness  did  in  court." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  covers  what  he  did  everywhere,  which  includes  **  in  court." 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  another  change. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No  change  whatever.     The  question  has  been  read  three  txiae$ 
It  is  intended  to  call  out  what  the  witness  did  toward  getting  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  it  covers  what  he  did  in  court,  which  was  tte  very  place  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  GuRTis.  If  any  change  or  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  question  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  any  equivocation  about  the  word  "  court,"  because  that  mar 
have  a  double*meaning.  What  was  done  or  attempted  to  be  done  was  hefore  the 
magistrate ;  we  meant  by  that  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  A  judge  or  magistrate  sitting  judicially,  which  is  tli« 
court  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  GuRTis.  '*  Sitting  judicially,"  but  not  as  a  court. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  once  more. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

What  did  you  do  toward  {getting  out  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  under  the  emplojmeat  of  tbe 
President  7 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  I  desire  to  state  that  my  friend  from  Mii- 
souri  [Mr.  Henderson]  is  sick  and  unable  to  attend  in  his  place  in  the  Soiase 
to-day.    He  wished  me  to  make  that  announcement 

The  call  of  the  roll  having  been  concluded,  the  result  was  announced — ^yea^. 
27  ;  nays,  23 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Dooliftle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
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PrelinghayseB,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  M cCreerj,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morgan,  NortoA* 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulshoiy,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Snmner,  Tmmbnll,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — 27. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cat  tell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmnnds, 
Penr,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nje,  Pomeroy,  fiamsey,  Stew* 
irt,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tates— 23. 

Not  toting — Messrs.  Colei,  Corbett,  Henderson,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  State  now,  Mr.  Cox,  what  you  did  in  order  t« 
>btain  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  pursuant  to  the  instruction  of  the  President  ? 

A,  When  the  chief  justice  announced  that  he  would  proceed  as  an  examin- 
ing judge  to  investigate  the  case  of  General  Thomas,  ana  not  as  holding  court. 
>ur  first  application  to  him  was  to  adjourn  the  investigation  into  the  criminal 
;ourt  then  in  session,  in  order  to  have  the  action  of  that  court.  After  some 
ittle  discussion  this  request  was  refused.  Our  next  effort  was  to  have  General 
Thomas  committed  to  prison,  in  order  that  we  might  apply  to  that  court  for  a 
labeat  corpus,  and  upon  his  being  remanded  by  that  court,  if  that  should  be 
lone,  we  might  follow  up  the  application  by  one  to  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the 
Jnited  States ;  but  the  «ounsel  who  represented  the  government,  Messrs.  Gar* 
>enter  and  Kiddie,  applied  to  the  judge  then  for  a  postponement  of  the 
examination 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  Does  tbifl  also  include  what  wasv 
lone  by  the  other  people  there  ? 

The  Gm BF  Ju»ticb.  It  is  an  account  of  the  general  transaction,  'as  the* 
?hief  Justice  conceives,  and  comes  within  the  rule.    The  witness  will  proceeck 

The  Witness.  The  chief  justice  having  indicated  an  intention  to  postpone 
he  examination,  we  directed  General  Thomas  to*  decline  giving  any  bail  for 
nrther  appearance,  and  to  surrender  himself  into  custody,  and  announce  to  the 
udge  that  he  was  in  custody,  and  then  presented  to  the  criminal  court  an  appli- 
ation  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side  objected  that 
xeneral  Thomas  could  not  put  himself  into  custody,  and  they  did  not  desire 
hat  he  should  be  detained  in  custody.  The  chief  justice  also  declared  that  be 
^ould  not  restrain  General  Thomas  of  his  liberty,  and  would  not  hold  him  or 
How  him  to  be  held  in  custody.  Supposing  that  he  must  either  be  committed 
T  finally  discharged,  we  then  claimed  that  he  be  discharged,  not  supposing  that 
he  counsel  on  the  other  side  would  consent  to  it,  and  supposing  that  would 
»riDg  about  his  commitment,  and  that  we  should  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
;etting  a  habeas  corpus.  They  made  no  objection,  however,  to  his  final  dis- 
harge,  and  acco/dingly  the  chief  justice  did  discharge  him.  Immediately  after 
hat  I  went,  in  company  with  the  counsel  whom  he  had  employed,  Mr.  Merrick, 
0  the  President's  house,  and  reported  our  proceedings  and  the  result  to  the 
^resident.     He  then  urged  us  to  proceed •> 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment.  Shall  we  have  another  interview 
rith  the  Presidi-nt  put  in,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  Ghiep  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  What  date  was  this  ? 

The  Witness.  On  the  26th,  immediately  after  the  proceeding  before  the 
ndge. 

Mr.  Gurtis.  We  propose  to  show  that,  having  made  his  report  to  the'Presi- 
ent  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  he  then  received  from  the  President  other 
Qstructions  upon  this  subject  to  follow  up  the  attempt  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Do  I  understand — I  ask  for  information  of  the  coun- 
el — that  this  interview  with  the  President  was  on  the  26th  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Two  days  after  be  was  impeached  by  the  House  of 
tepresentatives  ? 

Mr.  Gurtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Tw^  days  after  he  was  presented  here  i 
39  IP 
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Mr.  OuBTis.  Tea. 
.    Mr.  Manager  Bikoham.  And  yon  are  asking  for  the  President's  declaratici! 
after  he  was  arraigned  here  for  this  crime  to  prove  his  innocence  f     We  ask  t^ 
vote  of  the  Senate  on  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  ask  for  declarations,  Mr.  Manager ;  we  ask  for  acts 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Acts  consisting  in  words  two  days  after  his  arraigt- 
ment  at  this  bar.     We  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Yatbs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  this  qnestic'iL 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  this  evidence  incompetem. 
The  declarations  of  parties 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  will  you  allow  us  to  say  a  word  ? 

The  Chirp  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  it  is  to  turn  on  that  point,  which  has  not  been  di^ieassed  in 
immediate  reference  to  this  question,  we  desire  to  be  heard.  The  ofier  whids 
the  Chief  Justice  and  senators  will  remember  was  read,  and  upon  whidi  tk 
vote  of  the  Senate  was  taken  for  admission,  included  the  efforts  to  have  a  kdihesi 
corpui  proceeding' taken,  and  also  the  efforts  to  have  a  quo  warranto.  The  rei* 
sons  why,  and  the  time  at  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  kahess 
corpus  effort  was  made,  and  its  termination,  have  been  given.  Thereupon  tk 
efforts  were  attempted  at  the  quo  warranto.  It  is  in  reference  to  that  that  dit 
President  gave  these  instructions.  We  suppose  it  is  covered  by  the  zulie^ 
already  mstde.  • 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  A  single  word,  sir.  The  twitness  has  informed  th-: 
court  that  it  was  not  done  before  because  such  a  proceeding  could  not  be  bron^iii 
to  a  decision  under  a  year.  The  President  was  going  to  be  impeached  in  tbe 
course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,* and  so  he  started  a  proceeding,  if  we  are  to  beliere 
this  offer,  which  was  to  have  a  conclusion  a  year  hence ! 

The  Chirf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  may  have  misapprehended  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senate;  but  he  understands  their  ruling  to  be  in  substance  thb. 
that  acts  in  respect  to  the  attempt  and  intention  of  the  President  to  obtain  a  leg:^ 
decision,  commencing  on  the  22d  of  February,  may  be  pursued  to  the  l^itimat' 
termination  of  that  particular  transaction ;  and,  therefore,  the  Senate  has  mltd 
that  Mr.  Cox,  the  witness,  may  go  on  and  testify  until  that  particular  tran$«c- 
tion  came  to  a  close.  Now,  the  offer  is  to  prove  conversations  with  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  termination  of  that  effort  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  d 
Columbia.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  think  that  is  within  the  intent  of  tk 
Senate ;  but  he  will  submit  the  question  to  the  SeriHte.  Senators,  yon  who  are 
of  the  opinion  that  this  testimony  should  be  received  will  please  say  '*ay;" 
those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  "  no."  (Putting  the  question.)  The  qnestion  ii 
determined  in  the  negative.    The  Evidence  is  not  received. 

Mr.  CiiRTis,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Cox,  after  you  had  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  manner  you  have  already  stated,  did  you  take  any  further  step,  ^1 
you  do  any  further  act  in  reference  to  raising  the  question  of  the  consUtationalirf 
of  the  tenure-of-office  act  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait.  If  what  the  President  did  himself,  after  be 
was  impeached,  after  the  26th  of  February,  cannot  be  given  in  evidettoe,  I  i« 
not  see  that  what  his  counsel  did  for  him  may  be.     That  is  only  one  step  further. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  We  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  put  the  question,  Mr.  Chki 
Justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  was  put  and  I  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  It  has  not  been  reduced  to  writing. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  reduce  their  qoesticQ 
to  writing. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as 
follows : 

After  you  had  reported  to  the  President  the  result  of  your  efibrts  to  obtam  a  wxit  of  kaktu 
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iiM,  did  yon  do  any  aet  in  pnmuuice  of  tlie  orieinil  instraetionB  yon  had  recfMYed  from 
President  on  Saturday,  to  test  the  right  of  Mr,  Stanton  to  continue  in  the  office ;  and  if 
state  what  the  acts  were  7 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  this  question  is  inadmis- 
e  within  the  last  vote  of  the  Senate ;  but  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate 
my  senator  desires  it.  •  ' 

ilr.  DooLiTTLB.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  should  like  to  have  that  question  put 

he  Senate ;  I  think  it  a  different  one 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  No  debate  is  allowable.    Does  the  senator  desire  the 

e  of  the  Senate-  on  the  question  T 

tfr.  DuoLiTTLB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chibf  Ju3TICB.  The  question  will  be  read  again. 

The  Secretary  read  the  last  question  put  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

ilr.  Sherman.  Now,  I  should  like  to  have  the  fifth  article  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  article  of  the  impeachment,  the  reading  of  which 

ailed  for  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  article  five,  as  follows  : 

'hat  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindfal  of  the  high  duties 
lis  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  2 let  day  of  Fehraary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
S,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in  said  year,  before  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the 
r  of  our  Lord  J 868,  at  Washin^n,  in  the  District  of  Colambia,  did  unlawfully  conspire 
h  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Representatives  unknown, 
prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  cer- 
i  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  did  unlawfully 
mipt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  there  being  Secretary  for  the  Department 
War,  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  holdioff 
I  office,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and 
"e  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Chief  Jastice  will  inquire  of  the  counsel  for  the 

ssident  whether  they  understand  the  question  to  be  applicable  to  that  article  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  certainly  do. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  it  asked  with  a  view  to  obtain  evidence  bearing 

3n  that  article  of  the  impeachment  ? 

\Ir.  EvART8.  Yes,  any  article  whatever  that  indicates  as  part  of  his  intent 

within  any  time  alleged  to  be  with  an  unlawful  purpose.    We  propose  to  show 

t  lawful  and  peaceful  purpose. 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  President,  if  proper  I  should  like  to  have  the  first  question 

Iressed  to  the  witness  on  the  stand  read  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  upon  which  the  ruling  has  just  taken 

icel 

Mr.  HowR.  No,  the  ofifer  to  prove.     I  should  like  to  have  that  read  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  offer  which  was  made  by  the  counsel,  and  which 

i  Senate  admitted,  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

^e  offer  to  prove  that  Mr.  Cox  was  employed  professionally  by  the  President  in  the  pres- 
;e  of  General  Thomas,  to  take  snch  legal  proceedinfinp  in  the  case  that  had  been  com- 
nced  against  against  General  Thomas  as  would  be  enectual  to  raise  judicially  the  ques 
Q  of  Mr.  Stanton's  legal  right  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
nt  of  War  agamst  the  authority  of  the  President,  and  also  in  reference  to  obtaining  a 
it  of  quo  warranto  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  shall  expect  to  follow  up  this  proof  by 
dence  of  what  was  done  by  the  witness  in  pursuance  of  the  above  employment 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  discussion  and  the  ruling  of  the  Chief  Justice  in 
}pect  to  that  question  was  in  reference  to  the  first  article  of  the  impeachment. 
3thing  had  been  said  about  the  fifth  article  in  the  discussion,  so  far  as  the 
lief  Justice  recollects.  The  question  is  now  asked  with  reference  to  the  fifth 
bicle  and  the  intent  alleged  in  that  article  to  conspire.  Ttie  Chief.  Justice 
inks  it  is  admissible  with  tliat  view  under  the  ruling  upon  the  first  offer.  He 
11,' however,  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it. 
Hr.  Con  NESS.  The  vote  of  the  Senate  is  asked. 
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The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  California  asks  for  the  vote  of  tte 
Senate.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  qnestion  is  admiasibk, 
and  shall  be  pnt  to  the  witness,  will  say  ay 

Mr.  Howard  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  fifth  article.  I  was  not  in  wb^ 
it  was  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  fifth  article,  as  follows  : 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  Stetes,  nnmiiidfiil  of  tlie  biii^  d«» 
of  his  office,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  2l8t  daj  of  Febniary,  in  the  year  of  o«r  Lfsn 
1868,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in  said  fear,  peion  the  2d  day  of  Marcli,  in  :k 
year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Washinrton,  in  the  Distnct  of  Colambia,  did  nnlawfnlly  coni^ l«* 
with  one  Lorenso  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  tlie  Honse  of  RppresentatTv«8  QnkBuiviL 
to  prevent  and  hinder  the  ezeeation  of  an  aet  entitled,  *'  An  aet  regulating^  the  tesare  of  ob- 
tain civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  did  nnlawG^j 
attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Uien  and  there  beinff  Secretary  for  the  Departmeni  c 
War,  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  under  the  laws  or  the  United  States,  fnym  hol£s( 
said  office,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  tken  ak 
then  commit,  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

The  Ghirf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  question  proposed  te 
be  put  to  the  witness. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

After  you  had  reported  to  the  President  the  result  of  your  effi>rts  to  obtain  a  writ  of  ibskci 
ear^ms,  did  you  do  any  other  act  in  pursuance  of  the  original  instructions  you  had  reoehei 
from  the  President  on  Saturday  to  test  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  continiie  in  the  ofioe 
and,  if  so,  state  what  the  acts  were  f 

The  question  being  taken, by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas,  27  ;  nays,  23 ;  u 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowl«r. 
Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreeiy,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton.  Norton,  Fattersx 
of  New  HampMhire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbnry,  Sherman,  Spragne,  SumiMr 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey—^. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Crann,  Drake.  Edmund 
Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  l^ye,  Pomeroy,  Bss- 
sey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yate8~23. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Cole,  Corbett,  Henderson,  and  Wade — 4. 

So  the  question  was  decided  to  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)    Now  yon  may  state  it,  Mr.  Cox. 

The  WiTNBSS.  On  the  same  day  or  the  next,  I  forget  which,  I  prepared  ts 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  toarranto.  I  think  a  delay  of  one  daj 
occarred  in  the  effort  to  procure  certified  copies  of  Oeneral  Thomas's  comaus- 
BiOD  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  of  the  order  to  Mr.  Stantoo.  I  the: 
applied  to  the  district  attorney  to  sign  the  information  in  the  nature  of  a  f^ 
warranto,  and  he  declined  to  do  so  withoat  instructions  or  a  request  from  tk 
President  or  the  Attorney  Greneral.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  tbe  Attor 
ney  General,  and  the  papers  were  sent  to  him.  We  also  gave  it  as  our  optaios 
to  him  that  it  would  not  be 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop.  We  object  to  the  opinion  gi?'en  by  these  g»- 
tlemen  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  as  tending  to  show  tne  President's  motives  or 
intent. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  insist  upon  it  if  the  other  side  object.  (To  the  wit' 
ness.)    You  can  now  proceed  to  state  anything  that  was  done  aft^  this  tiiae. 

The  WiTNBSS.  Nothing  was  done  after  this  time  by  me.  The  papers  were 
returned  to  me  recently. 

Mr  Curtis,  (to  the  managers.)  The  witness  ill  now  yours,  gendemen,  for 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  CoNNBHS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  mimttes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chki 
Justice  resumed,  the  ehair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 
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Waltbr  S.  Oox  'croBB-ezamined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Qaestion.  Yon  stated  tl^tt  70a  had  been  practicing  law  bere  in  Washington 
some  twenty  years  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  all  the  time  ? 

A.  Always. 

Q.  Was  any  other  eonnsel  associated  with  yoa  by  the  President  I 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  yoa  counsel  in  that  case«for  the  President  or  for  General  Thomad  ? 

A.  I  considered  myself  counsel  for  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  so  anaounee  yourself  to  Chief  Justice  Oartter  t 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Then  you  appeared  before  him  as  counsel  for  Thomas  t 

A.  I  did  in  that  proceeding. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  understand  in  any  way,  so  for  as  you  know,  that  you  were 
lesiring  to  do  anything  there  on  behalf  of  the  President  t 

A.  1  had  mentioned  the  fact  to  Judge  Oarttor  privately,  out  of  court,  that  I 
ad  been  sent  for  and  directed  to  take  charge  of  or  institute  proceedings. 

Q.  As  counsel  for  the  President  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  I  had  been  sent  for  by  the  President. 

Q.  But  did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  coming  ii^to  his  court  as  counsel  for 
be  President  f  .  ' 

A.  I  did  not  I  do  not  know  whether,  when  I  told  him,  I  had  them,  deter- 
dned  to  proceed  in  that  way. 

Q.  In  any  of  the  discussions  or  your  action  before  the  court  did  you  inform 
ther  the  court  or  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  that  you  desired  to  have  the 
tse  put  in  train  so  that  you  could  get  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the 
nited  States] 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Had  either  the  court  or  the  counsel  any  means  of  knowing  that  that  was 
>ur  purpose  or  the  President's  purpose,  so  fiir  as  you  were  concerned  ? 
A.  In  no  other  way  than  from  our  application  for  the  habeas  corpw  upon  our 
inouncement  of  General  Thomas's  surrender  into  custody,  so  £ur  as  I  am 
Ivised. 

Q.  Nothing  only  what  they  might  infer  t 
A.  Precisely. 
Q.  They  might  infer  that? 

A.  I  had  no  conversation  with  them  before  the  result. 
Q.   I  am  not  speaking  now  of  conversations  with  counsel  outside  of  the  court, 
t  1  am  speaking  of  proceedings  in  court  i 
A.  Precisely  so. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  the  proceedings  in  court  were  concerned— and  I  ask  for 
thing  else— there  was  no  intimation,  direct  or  indirect,  that  there  was  any 
sh  on  the  part  of  the  President  or  the  Attorney  General  to  make  a  case  to 
t  the  constitutionality  or  the  propriety  of  any  law  ? 

A.  There  was  none  that  I  remember  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  on  the  bench 
ing  at  that  time— no  other  than  private  information. 

C^.  Your  private  information  to  the  judge  1  have  not  asked  for.    Was  there 
f  in  court  to  the  counsel  who  appeared  on  the  other  side  ? 
A«  None.  . 

2.  Then,  so  far.  as  you  know,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  could  only  treat 
9  jifi  a  question  of  the  righto  of  personal  liberty  of  Mr.  Thomas  ?  [No  answer.] 
ill  9  sir,  it  being  your  desire  to  have  that  question  tested,  and  as  you,  appear- 

fbr  the  government,  could  do  so  by  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  why  did  you 

apeak  to  the  prosecutor's  oounsei  and  ask  to  have  it  put  in  train  for  that? 
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• 

A.  Becaose  I  did  not  think  tbej  would  consent  to  it    "V^e  did  not  desire  fi» 
let  them  know  onr  object  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  7011,  yon  concealed  jont  object  firom  them  t 

A.  We  rather  did,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  thej  acted  as  they  did  act,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  nader  ikai 
concealment,  did  they  ? 

A.  They  seemed  to  divine  the  object  before  we  got  through  and  to  eadeavtif 
to  defeat  it. 

Q.  And  they  only  seemed  to  divine  it  horn  the  conrse  they  took  1     That  k 
the  only  reason  they  had  for  seeming  to  diFme  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  yon  prepared  the  papers  for  an  information  in  the  natove  of  a 
quo  warranto  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  ? 

A.  Tiiat  was  either  on  Wednesday,  the  2^th,  or  the  next  day. 

Q.  The  26tli  or  27th  of  February? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  the  27th. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  President  was  impeached  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  Did  you  see  the  President  between  the  time  that  yon  reported  to  him  a&i 
the  time  when  you  prepared  this  paper  ? 

A.  I  did  not.     I  have  never  se^n  him  since. 

Q.  You  prepared  that  paper  and  carried  it  to  the  Attorney  General,  did  y<Ki 
not? 

A.  First,  to  the  district  attorney,  or  rAther  I  spoke  to  him  withoat  presenting 
the  paper. 

Q.  X  on  spoke  to  him  and  he  said  he  must  have  some  order  from  the  Attomej 
General  or  the  President  before  he  could  act? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  theti  you  went  to  the  Attorney  General  ? 

A.  I  did  not  go  in  person ;  I  sent  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  send  a  note  with  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  simply  sent  the  papers  ? 

A.  I  sent  a  message,  either  written  or  verbal ;  I  do  not  know  whick, 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  I  think  by  Mr.  Merrick  or  Mr.  Bradley ;  I  cannot  say  which. 

Q.  What  Bradley  ? 

A.  Joseph  H. 

Q.  The  elder  or  younger  ? 

A.  The  elder. 

Q.  Was  he  concerned  in  the  matter  ? 

A.  He  appeared  in  court  with  us  merely  as  an  adviser,  as  a  friend  of  Grenenl 
Thomas. 

Q.  Joseph  &.  Bradley  appealed  in  the  courts  of  the  District  I 

A.  He  did  not  appear  in  his  character  as  attorney  of  the  court.     He  appeared 
in  person,  not  in  the  character  of  an  attorney. 

Q.  He  appeared  in  person,  but  did  not  appear  as  an  attorney? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  ? 

A.  Nothing  to  the  court  or  to  the  judge. 

Q.  Is  this  Mr.  Bradley  the  same  man  who  was  disbarred  ? 

A.  The  same. 

Q.  So  that  he  could  not  appear.    Now,  since  you  sent  those  papers  to  iht 
Attorney  General,  have  you  ever  received  them  back  ? 
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A..  I  have. 

3.  When? 

L.  A  few  dajs  ago.  > 

).  By  **  a  few  days  ago"  when  do  7011  meau  f    Sinee  70a  have  been  sum- 

ned  as  a  witneBS  ? 

A..  I  think  not — joBt  before,  I  believe. 

^.  Just  before  t 

^.  I  believe  so. 

^.  Preparator7  to  7oiir  being  summoned  as  a  wihiess  I 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

'^.  After  or  before  this  ease  was  opened :  before  or  after  the  trial  began  ? 

A.  After. 

(^.  How  long  after  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.    I  think  it  was  four  or  five  da7B  ago,  as  near  as  I  can  come 

it. 

Q.  Had  70a  an7  conunnnication  with  the  Attome7  General  aboat'  them 

^ween  the  time  70a  sent  them  and  the  time  when  70U  received  them  ?    I  do 

k  ask  what  the  communication  was ;  I  onl7  ask  the  £ac|  whether  70U  had  any 

nmunication  ?  , 

A.  None  in  person. 

Q.  Had  70U  an7  in  writing  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  70U  had  none  in  an7  wa7,  if  70U  had  none  either  in  person  or  in 

itingi 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  through  Mr.  Merrick,  to  whom  it  was  more  convenient  to  see 

n  than  it  was  to  me. 

Q.  So  you  can  onl7  know'b7  what  Mr.  Merrick  said  } 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Of  that  I  will  not  ask  70U ;  70U  8a7  the  papers  were  returned  to  70a. 

here  are  they  now  ? 

A.  I  have  them  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Were  they  not  returned  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  your  having  them  when 

u  should  be  called  as  a  witness  1    Do  you  not  so  understand  it  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  came  with  a  message. 

Q.  How  soon  before  yon  were  summoned  t 

A.  Not  more  than  a  day  or  two,  I  think. 

Q.  On  the  same  day  ? 

A.  I  think  a  day  or  two  before ;  I  am  not  very  sure. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge  have  those  papers,  up  to  the  hour  in  which  we  are 

eaking,  been  presented  to  any  judge  of  any  court  ? 

A.  *  They  have  not 

Q.  Up  to  the  hour  that  we  are  speaking  have  you  been  directed  either  by  the 

^tomey  General  or  the  President  to  present  that  application  to  any  judge  of 

y  court  1 

A.  The  papers  came  to  me  with  a  direction  that  Mr.  Merrick  and  m7self 

ould  use  our  discretion. 

Q.  They  came  with  a  written  message  7 

A.  No ;  a  verbal  one,  through  Mr.  Merrick  to  me,  or  rather  it  was  communt- 

ted  to  him,  and  by  him  to  me. 

Q.  Bat  Mr.  Merrick,  if  I  understand  you,  was  not  associated  with  you  in  this 

oceeding  as  counsel  for  the  President,  becaase  I  asked  you  if  the  President 

id  any  other  counsel  1 

A.  He  was  not,  as  I  understood  it ;  he  was  counsel  for  General  Thomas. 

Q.  Was  this  a  movement  on  the  part  of  General  Thomas  ? 

The  WiTNBSS.  Which  movement  i 
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Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  This  moTement  for  an  informatioa  in  the  natare  of  t 
fuo  warranto. 

A.  It  was  not    It  wonld  be  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  his  relatioi 

Q.  On  the  relation  of  Greneral  Thomas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  have  yon  received  in  writing,  or  verhallj  to  jouraelf,  any  diiee- 
tions,  either  from  the  President  or  the  Attorney  GrenertJ,  to  file  thoee  papeis  I 

A.  No  positive  directions. 

Q.  Any  positive  or  nnpositive  icom  him  to  yon  t 

A.  Not  immediately. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  through  Mr.  Merrick. 

A.  The  only  communication  I  received  was  through  him. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  state  from  whom  did  Mr.  Merrick  bring  you  a 
direction  or  comdiunication  i 

A.  From  the  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Who  1    Use  names,  if  you  please. 

A.  The  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Stanbery. 

Q.Five  days  ago!  Mr.  Stanbery  resigned  as  Attorney  General,  we  haft 
heard,  some  fortnight  ago  or  more.  How  could  it  come  to  you  from  the  Atto- 
rney General  five  days  ago  ? 

A.  I  mean  Mr.  Stanbery. 

Q.  You  have  never  received  any  direction,  even  through  Mr.  Merrick*  from 
the  Attorney  General,  but  some  sort  of  direction  from  the  President's  ooonael 
through  Mr.  Merrick  ? 

A.  All  I  received  was 

Q.  Excuse  me ;  just  hear  my  question. 

The  WiTNBSS.  Repeat  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr  Manager  Butlrr.  Have  you  received  any  communication,  through  Mr. 
Merrick  or  anybody  else,  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States — not 
the  resigned  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  I  nave  not  from  any  other  person  tban.Mr.  Stanbery. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  received  any  from  him,  either  verbally  or  otherwise, 
while  he  was  Attorney  General  I 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  you  sent  in  the  papers  was  he  then  Attorney  General  f 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Will  you  not  think,  and  make  yourself  certain  on  that  point  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  when  he  resigned.  If  you  can  inform  me  when  that  war, 
L  can  answer. 

Q.  And  the  resignation  made  no  difference  in  your  action,  so  that  you  do  not 
remember  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  resigned  at  that  time.  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  papers  were  sent  to  him  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  discharge  of 
General  Thomas. 

Q.  And  were  returned  by  him  to  you  four  or  five  days  ago  f 
.  A.  I  cannot  be  precise  as  to  that— five  or  six  days,  or  four  or  five  days. 

Q.  Long  after  he  resigned,  at  any  rate  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  told  us  that  Mr.  Merrick  had  brought  a  commanicatbD 
from  the  Atitomey  General  you  meant  from  Mr.  Stanbery  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  have  received  no  communication  from  the  President  or  from  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  those  proceedings  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  since  you  have  prepared  those  papess,  then 
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not  been  any  direction  or  any  effort  from  the  PreaideBt  or  the  Attorney 

eral — ^leaving  ont  Mr.  Stanbery,  for  he  is  not  Attorney  General  now — from 

President  or  the  Attorney  General  to  have  anything  done  with  those  papers  t 

..  There  has  been  no  direction,  and  there  has  been  no— 

\.  Communication  t 

..  Commanication  to  me  since  the  papers  were  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 

)rney  General. 

I.  Now,  sir,  we  will  go  to  the  court  for  a  moment.    Did  not  Mr.  Merrick  or 

rself  make  the  motion  to  have  Mr.  Thomas  discharged  ? 

..  We  did. 

|.  Had  he  not  been  in  custody  under  his  recognizance  up  to  the  time  of  that 

ion  1 

WS  claimed  that  he  was,  but  the  other  side  denied  it. 

And  to  settle  that  question  you  moved  his  discharge  i 

Yes,  sir. 
\.  And  that  was  granted  i 
..  It  was. 

[.  Did  you  make  that  motion? 
..  I  did. 

[,  So  that,  in  fact.  General  Thomas  was  discharged  by  the  court  from  cus* 
r  on  the  motion  of  the  President's  counsel  1 
[r.  GuRTT8.  He  has  not  said  "  from  custody." 
'he  WiT.NRSS.  Discharged  from  further  attendance. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

\.  Excuse  me.    If  he  was  not  discharged  from  custody,  what  was  he  dis- 

'ged  from? 

L.  He  was  discharged  from  the  compliant,  or  from  any  further  detention  or 

mination,  I  suppose. 

I,  From  ''further  detention?"    He  could  not  be  detained  without  being  in 

odyl 

L.  Not  very  well. 

[r.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  thought  not,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  learned 

Qsel  on  that  point. 

^he  WiTNBSS.  He  was  discharged  from  the  complaint,  I  presume. 

I.  Then  I  will  repeat  the  question  at  the  point  at  which  I  was  interrupted  : 

;ther,  in  fact,  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  discharged  from  custody,  from  detention, 

a  further  being  held  to  answer  upon  that  complaint  by  the  motion  of  the 

sident's  counsel? 

L.  He  was. 

I,  Now,  then,  was  that  information  signed  by  any  Attorney  General,  pastn 

rent,  or  to  come,  so  fiir  as  you  know  ? 

L.  It  was  not. 

LiCHARD  T.  Mbbrick  swom  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

I.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

L.  In  Washington  city. 

I.  And  what  is  your  profession  ? 

i.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

I.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  profession  ? 

L.  Nineteen  or  twenty  years,  or  over.    In  1847  I  was  admitted. 

I.  Were  you  employed  professionally  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the 

iter  of  General  Thomas  before  Chief  Justice  Oartter  ? 

L.  I  was  employed  by  General  Thomas  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Feb- 

ry,  to  conduct  the  proceedings  instituted  against  him,  and  which  brought 

I  before  Chief  Justice  Cartter. 
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Q.  In  the  course  of  that  day,  the  22d  of  Febnuu-j,  did  you  have  an  ktB' 
view,  in  company  with  General  Thomas  or  otherwise,  with  the  President  of  tk 
United  States  ? 

A.  Aftsr  the  action  taken  by  the  ehiet  justice  on  the  case  sitting  at  chus- 
bers  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  at  the  instance  of  Greneral  Thomas,  I  went  ts 
the  President's  Honse  for  the  pnrpose  of  taking  to  the  President  the  affidart 
and  the  bond  filed  by  General  Thomas,  and  communicating  to  the  Prttito 
what  had  transpired  in  regard  to  the  case. 

Q.  Did  yon  communicate  to  him  what  had  transpired  f 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbs.  I  did  not  understand  what  the  question  was. 

Mr.  GuRTfs.  The  question  is»  did  he  communicate  to  the  President  wiiat  U 
transpired  in  regard  to  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  wholly  immttr 
rial.  The  Senate  ruled  in  the  President's  acts  in  employing  Mr.  Cox  aa  lis 
counsel.  Those  were  his  acts.  But  what  communication  took  place  betwe» 
him  and  Mr.  Merrick,  who  very  frankly  tells  us  here  he  was  employed  bj  Gat- 
end  Thomas  as  his  counsel,  I  think  cannot  be  evidence. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  evidence  is  cnmnlatiTt 
only,  and  is  admissible.  He  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  &&aivs 
desires  it.    The  counsel  will  reduce  their  questioil  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBR.  Upon  the  whole  I 'will  not  press  the  objection. 

'The  Cribf  Justice.  The  objection  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  State  whether  you  communicated  to  tlie 
President,  in  the  presence  of  General  Thomas,  what  had  transpired  in  referesoe 
to  the  case  1 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  communicated  what  had  transpired  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  absence  of  General  Thomas  in  the  first  instance,  for  he  was  not  &t 
the  Executive  Mansion  when  I  called ;  but  during  the  interview  General  Thoma* 
arrived,  and  the  same  communication  was  again  made  iu  a  general  conversatioD, 
in  which  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Stanbery,  the  President,  General  Thomas, 
and  myself  participated. 

Q.  I  wish  now  you  would  state  whether,  either  from  the  President  himseif> 
or  from  the  Attorney  General  in  his  presence,  you  received  any  instractioos « 
suggestions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  oy  you  in  reference  to  General 
Thomas's  case? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment. 

Bv  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  In  the  first  place  you  may  fix,  if  you  please,  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
this  occun-ed  on  the  22d. 
The  Witness.  The  manager  signified  to  me  to  stop. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  What  date  was  it? 
The  Witness.  The  22d  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Curtis: 

Q.  Now,  the  hour  of  the  day,  as  near  as  yon  can  fix  it? 

A.  I  think  the  proceedings  before  Chief  Justice  Cartter  at  chambers  took 
place  between  10  and  half-past  10  o'clock;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  aM 
10  o'clock.  Immediately  after  they  terminated,  (and  they  extended  tbr»BgD 
only  a  very  brief  period,  for  it  was  simply  to  give  a  bond,)  I  ordered  copies « 
the  papers  to  be  made,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  made  I  took  them  to  tbe 
Executive  Mansion.  I  think  it  occupied  probably  from  30  minutes  to  an  bav 
to  make  the  copies,  and  my  impression  is  that  I  reached  the  Executive  Mao^^^ 
by  noon. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  answer  the  residue  of  the  question,  whether  you  receiffJ 
either  from  the  President  himself,  or  the  Attorney  Gkneral  in  the  presence  of 
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;he  PresideDt,  sldj  directiona  or  suggestions  as  to  the  coarse  to  be  taken  hy  jou 
IS  counsel  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Do  yon  ask  now  for  the  conyersations  f 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  ask  for  suggestions  or  directions*  to  this  gentleman.  I  do  not 
^  outside  of  those. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  think  those  are  conversations,  and  I  do  not  think 
hey  can  be  put  in.  This  was  not  employing,  as  was  the  other  case,  a  counsel 
0  do  anything ;  but  it  was  giving  directions  as  to  how  Thomas's  counsel  should 
ry  his  case. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  suppose  it  depends  entirely  upon  what  was  said.  They 
night  amount  to  verbal  acts,  as  they  are  called  in  the  books ;  and  if  this  gentle- 
lan  so  received  and  acted  upon  them  I  suppose  they  then  pass  out  of  the  range 
f  mere  talk  or  declarations.  The  question  is  whether  he  received  instructions 
r  suggestions  from  the  President  or  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  difficulty  is  this :  it  is 
ot  a  mere  question  of  the  difference  between  acts  and  declarations,  although 
eclarations  make  it  a  remove  further  off;  but  my  proposition  is  that  the  Presi- 
ent's  acts  in  directing  General  Thomas's  counsel  to  defend  General  Thomas, 
is  client,  not  being  employed  by  him,  the  President,  cannot  be  evidence, 
bether  regarded  as  acts  or  aeclarations.    That  is  all., 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  instructions  were  to  defend  Mr. 
'homas.  The  point  of  the  inquiry  is  that  the  instructions  were  to  make  inves- 
gations  in  this  proceeding  whether  steps  could  be  taken  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
ent.  You  cannot  anticipate  what  the  answer  is  to  be  by  the  objections.  We 
ler  to  show  that  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  presence  of  the  President,  after 
lis  report  of  the  situation  that  was  opened  by  the  existence  of  this  case  of 
eneral  Thomas,  gave  certain  directions  to  this  gentleman  of  the  profession  in 
ference  to  grafting  upon  that  case  the  means  of  having  a  habeas  corpus, 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  it.  The  statement  of  it  is 
lOugh.  General  Thomas's  lawyer  goes  to  the  President;  the  President  has 
)  more  right  to  direct  General  Thomas's  lawyer  than  he  has  to  direct  me ;  and 
ereupon  they  do  not  offer  even  the  declarations  of  the  President,  but  they  offer 
>w  the  declarations  of  the  President's  lawyer.  Attorney  G^n^al  Stanbery,  and 
>u-  are  asked  to  allow  his  counsel  to  put  in  his  declarations  as  part  of  this 
ifence.  If  that  is  allowed  to  go  in  no  argument  on  earth  can  be  of  any  avail. 
The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 
(The  offer  of  proof  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk.) 
The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by  the 
unsel  for  the  President. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

^e  offer  to  prove  that  about  the  hour  of  12,  noon,  on  the  22(1  of  February,  upon  the  first 
nmunication  to  the  President  of  the  situation  of  General  Thomas's  case,  the  President, 
the  Attorney  General  in  his  .presence,  gave  the  attorneys  certain  directions  as  to  obtaining 
mt  of  habeas  conns  for  the  purpose  of  testing  judioially  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  con- 
ue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  against  the  authority  of  the  President. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  this  evidence  admissible  within 

B  rule  already  determined  by  the  Senate.    He  will  submit  the  question  to  the 

nate  if  any  senator  desires  it.    [After  a  pause.]     The  witness  may  answer  the 

estion. 

The  WiTNBi^s.  I  should  like  to  haye  the  question  read. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  question  is,  whether  the  President,  or  the  Attorney  General 

bis  presence,  gave  you  any  instructions  in  respect  to  proceedings  to  obtain  a 

it  of  habeas  corpus  to  test  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton   to  hold  the  office  of  Sec- 

ary  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President  ? 

A..  The  Attorney  General,  upon  learning  from  me  the  situation  of  the  case, 

:ed  if  it  was  possible  in  any  way  to  get  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  immediately- 
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I  told  him  I  WAS  not  piepared  to  answer  Uint  question.  He  then  said :  **  Look 
at  it  and  see  whether  yon  can  take  it  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  immediatelj 
upon  a  habeas  corpus  and  have  a  decision  from  that  tribunal.''  I  told  hira  I 
would. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  this  time  did  you  come  in  communication  with  any  gentk- 
man  acting  as  counsel  for  the  President  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  wb» 
was  that  gentleman,  if  any  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  question  f    We  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  GuBTis.  The  question  is,  whether,  subsequent  to  this  time,  he  came  into 
oommunication  with  any  other  legal  gentleman  acting  as  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent,  and  who  he  was  ? 

A.  I  examined  the  question  as  requested  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  oa 
the  evening  or  afternoon  of  the  22d,  and  I  think  within  two  or  three  hoars  afis 
I  had  seen  him,  I  wrote  him  a  note. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  will  not  have  ibe  contents  of  that  note  unless  it 
is  ruled  in. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  paused,  sir»  that  you  might  object 

By  Mr.  Gubtis  : 

• 

Q.  Stating  the  result  of  that  examination  t 

A.  Stating  the  result  of  that  examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Whatever  was  in  that  note  you  will  not  state  it. 

The  Witness.  That  was  all  the  contents. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Nothing  will  be  stated  unless  the  Senate  rules  it  in. 

By  Mr.  Curtis: 

Q.  You  wrote  him  a  note  on  this  subject  I 

A.  I  wrote  him  a  note  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  following  Moadaj  or  Tues- 
day, this  being  Saturday,  I  met  Mr.  Cox,  who  was  the  counsel  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understood,  and  in  consultation  with  him  I  communicated  to  him  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  my  examinatioii  on  the 
Saturday  previous,  and  we,  having  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  agreed  to  con- 
duct the  case  together  in  harmony  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  the  contem- 
plated result  of  getting  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  habeas  carpus, 

Q.  State  now  anything  which  you  and  Mr.  Cox  did  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  that  result 

A.  Having  formed  our  plan  of  proceeding,  we  went  into  court  on  the  day  mi 
which,  according  to  the  bond,  General  Thomas  was  to  appear  before  Judge 
Cartter  at  chambers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  day  was  that ! 

The  WiTNBSS.  That  was,  I  think,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.     Shall  I  state  what  transpired! 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  so  far  as  it  regards  your  acts. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  respectfully  submit  once  again,  Mr.  Fresideat.  that 
the  acts  of  General  Thomas's  counsel,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  the  President  was  impeached,  cannot  be  put  in  evidence. 

The  Witnkss,  (to  counsel.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  correction  I 

Mr.  C<jrtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  Certainly. 

The  WiTNBSS.  You  asked  when  I  next  came  in  contact  with  anj  one  repre- 
senting the  President.  I  should  have  stated  that  on  Tuesday  night,  br 
appointment,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Attorney  General  upon  the  subject  of 
this  case,  and  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  see  that  that  alters  ^e  question,  which  I 
desire  may  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  done,  before  I  argue  it ;  becas9d 
I  have  argued  one  or  two  questions  here,  and  then  anotha:  question  appeared 
when  it  came  to  be  reduced  to  writing. 
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The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  counsel  w31  pleaee  reduce  their  question  to 
writing. 
The  question  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

What,  if  anything,  did  jou  and  Mr.  Cox  do  in  reference  to  accomplishing  the  result  jou 
have  Bpoken  of  7 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  Does  that  include  what  was  done  in  court  1 

Mr.  Curtis  It  includes  what  was  done  by  the  chief  justice  as  a  magistrate 
or  in  court,  if  it  is  so  termed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  suppose  that  that  must  be  termed  a  court  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  the  same  question  which  was  put  to  the  other  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  ;  it  is  another  person. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  Does  the  manager  object  to  the  question  as  proposed  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghibp  Justicr.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  competent,  but  he  will 
put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it.  (Auw  a  pause,  to  the 
vritness.)     Answer  the  question. 

The  Witnbss,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Read  me  the  question  ? 

The  Secretary  read  the  question. 

The  WiTNBSS.  To  answer  that  question  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  state 
what  transpired  before  the  judge  at  chambers  and  in  eourt  on  Wednesday  ;  for 
sdl  that  we  did  was  done  to. accomplish  that  result. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Go  on. 

The  WiTNBSs.  Shall  I  state  it  t 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

A.  We  went  into  the  room  in  the  City  Hall  in  which  the  criminal  court  holds 
ts  session,  in  the  morning.  Chief  Justice  Cartter  was  then  holding  the  term  of 
;he  criminal  court,  and  the  criminal  court  was  regularly  opened.  After  some 
jusiness  in  the  criminal  court  was  discharged,  the  chief  justice  announced  that 
iie  was  ready  to  hear  the  case  of  General  Thomas.  The  question  was  then  sug- 
^ted  whether  it  was  to  be  heard  in  chambers  or  before  the  court.  The  chief 
justice  said  he  would  hear  it  as  at  chambers,  the  criminal  court  not  having  then 
)een  adjourned.  The  case  was  thereupon  called  up.  The  counsel  appearing 
hr  Mr.  atanton  or  for  the  goyernment,  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Riddle,  moved 
;hat  the  case  be  continued  or  postponed  until  the  following  day,  on  the  ground 
)f  the  absence  of  one  or  two  witnesses,  I  think,  and  on  the  additional  plea  of 
Vf  r.  Carpenter's  indisposition.  To  that  motion,  t^ter  consultation  with  mv  asso- 
nate,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  who  appeared  in  person  as  advisory 
counsel  for  General  Thomas,  I  rose  and  objected  to  the  postponement,  stating 
;hat  I  was  constrained  to  object,  notwithstanding  the  plea  of  personal  indispo- 
iition,  to  which  I  always  yielded ;  but  I  objected  now  for  the  reason  that  this 
yas  a  case  involving  a  questioa  of  great  public  interest,  which  the  harmonious 
tction  of  the  government  rendered  it  necessary  should  be  speedily  determined. 
[  elaborated  the  view.  Mr.  Carpenter  replied,  representing  that  there  could  be 
lo  deti  iment  to  the  public  service,  and  he  earnestly  urged  the  court  to  a  post- 
[>onement.  The  chief  justice  thereupon  said — I  think  he  remarked  that  it  was 
;he  first  time  he  knew  of  a  case  in  which  the  plea  of  a  personal  indisposition  of 
counsel  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  other  side;  that  it  was  generally  sufficient, 
ind  went  on  to  remark  upon  the  motion  further  in  such  a  manner  that  I  con- 
cluded he  would  continue  the  case  until  the  following  day ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
ukw  that  he  would  continue  the  case  until  the  following  day  we  brought  forward 
1  motion  that  it  be  then  adjourned  from  before  the  chief  justice  at  chambers  to 
;he  chief  justice  holding  the  criminal  court.  That  question  was  argued  by 
counsel  and  overruled  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Johnson.  By  the  court  ? 

The  Witness.  By  the  judge  at  chambers,  not  by  the  court.  I  then  sab- 
nitted  to  the  judge 
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Hr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  simplj  understood,  that  I  eut 
clear  my  skirts  of  this  matter,  that  this  all  goes  in  under  our  objection,  and  unda 
the  roliog  of  the  presiding  officer. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  It  goes  in  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  of  the  Umted 
States.     (To  the  witness.)  Proceed,  sir. 

The  Witness.  We  then  announced  to  the  judge  that  General  Thomas's  bd 
had  surrendered  him,  or  that  he  was  in  custodj  of  the  marshal,  and  the  niaiskl 
was  advancing  toward  him  at  the  time.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bradley  or  Mr.  Coi 
handed  me,  while  on  my  feet,  and  while  I  was  making  that  annoancement,  tk 
petition  for  a  haheas  corpus,  which  I  then  presented  to  the  criminal  court,  which 
having  opened  in  the  .morning,  had  not  yet  adjourned,  and  over  which  Chief 
Justice  Gartter  was  presiding.  I  presented  the  hahetu  corpus  to  the  crimiBiI 
court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  petition  ? 

The  WiTNRSS.  The  petition  for  a  kahens  corpus  to  the  criminal  court,  repn- 
senting  that  General  Thomas  was  in  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  asked  that  h 
should  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Was  that  petition  in  writing? 

The  Witness.  That  petition  was  in  writing,  I  believe.  As  I  said,  it  ▼)& 
handed  to  me  by  one  of  my  associates,  and  if  my  recollection  serves  me  aright  I 
have  seen  the  petition  since,  and  it  was  not  signed. ,  When  handed  to  me  (Tea- 
eral  Thomas  and  Mr.  Bradley  were  sitting  immediately  behind  nse,  and  ai^ti 
reading  it  I  laid  it  down,  and  I  believe  it  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the  repoiteiiE 
and  not  regained  for  half  an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Well,  sir,  after  you  had  read  it  what  occurred? 

A.  After  I  had  read  it  a  discussion  arose  upon  the  propriety  of  the  petitito 
and  the  regularity  of  the  time,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  its  presentation.  The 
'  counsel  upon  the  other  side  contended  that  Genera)  Thomas  was  not  in  castodr. 
and  that  it  wa?  a  remarkable  case — I  remember  that  expression,  I  think,  of  Mr. 
Carpenter's — for  an  accused  party  to  insist  upon  putting  himself  in  j  lil  or  ia 
custody.  We  contended  that  he  was  in  custody.  The  chief  justice  ruled  thii 
he  was  not  in  cudiody  at  all,  and  that  he  did  not  purpose  to  put  him  in  castodr. 

The  counsel  upon  the  other  side  further  stated  that  they  desired  neither  thai 
he  should  be  put  in  custody  nor  that  he  should  give  bond,  because  they  veiv 
certain,  from  his  character  and  position,  that  he  would  be  here  to  answer  anj 
charge  that  might  be  brought  against  him.  The  chi&f  justice  replied  that,  in 
view  of  the  statements  made  by  the  counsel,  he  should  neither  put  him  in  cas- 
tody  nor  demand  boi^d,  and  was  himself  satisfied  there  was  no  necessity  for  par- 
suing  either  couree.  We  then  remarked,  "  If  he  is  pot  in  custody  and  not  under 
bond  he  is  discharged."  I  think  some  one  said*  "  He  is  then  discharged;*'  m^ 
thereupon,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  decision  in  reference  to  the  alternatives 
presented  of  his  being  placed  in  custody  or  discharged  upon  the  record,  we 
moved  for  his  discharge  in  oi-der  to  bring  up  the  question  officially  of  his  com- 
mitment.    He  was  thereupon  discharged. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  believe  that  is  all  we  wish  to  examine  Mr.  Merrick  upon. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Were  you  counsel,  Mr.  Merrick,  for  Surratt  ? 
A.  I  was,  sir. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Cox  1 
A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Bradley,  who  was  advisory  counsel  in  this  proceedmg? 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  Executive  Mansion  that  morning,  Thomas  was  not 
there,  you  teU  us  ? 
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A.  I  think  not.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  70a  learn  whether  he  had  been  there  t 

A.  I  do  notf  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not.  Had  I  so  learned  I  probably 
should  have  recollected  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  that  Thomas  was  then  over  at  the  War  Department  9 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did,  and  think  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  when  he  returned  that  he  had  come  from  the  War 
Department } 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  not  tax  your  want  of  recollection  any  further. 
Laughter.] 

Edwi.v  0.  Perrin  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Evarts  ; 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t 

Answer. «!  reside  on  Long  Island,  near  Jamaica. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  that  region  ? 

A.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Long  Island  over  ten  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time  where  had  you  resided  ? 

A.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  so  personally  acquainted  with  himi 

A.  I  knew  Mr.  Johnson  in  Tennessee  for  several  years  before  I  left  the  State, 
aving  met  him  more  particularly  upon  the  stump  in  political  campaigns,  I  being 

whig  and  he  a  democrat.  , 

Q.  And  has  that  acquaintance  continued  until  the  present  time  ? 

A.  It  has. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  month  of  February  last  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  for  what  period  of  time  ? 

A.  I  came  here,  I  think,  about  the  1st  day  of  February,  or  near  that  time, 
ad  remained  until  about  the  lat  of  Mftrch  or  Jast  of  February. 

Q.  During  that  time  were  you  at  a  hotel  or  at  a  private  residence  ? 

A.  At  a  private  boarding  house. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
1st  of  February  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Alone,  or  in  company  with  whom? 

A.  In  company  with  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? 

A.  Mr.  Selye,  of  Rochester,*New  York. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  made  this  visit  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  pray  judgment  on  that. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  merely  introductory.     It  is  nothing  material.     You  have 
>  ground  to  object,  as  the  answer  will  show. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well. 

The  WiTNBSS.  Mr.  Selye  said  that  while  he  knew  the  President  he  never 
td  been  formally  presented  to  him ;  and  understanding  that  I  was  a  friend  of 
e  Preeident,  and  well  acquainted  with  him,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  up 
ith  him  to  the  President's  and  introduce  him. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  When  did  this  occur  ? 

A.  On  the  20th. 

Q.  The  day  before  ? 

A.  The  day  before— on* the  20th. 
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Q.  Tour  vieit,  then,  on  the  2l8t  was  on  this  ladaeeaient? 

A.  I  made  the  appointmeDt  for  the  next  day.  I  infonned  Mr.  S^l je  thit  £ 
was  cabinet  day,  and  it  would  be  no  nse  to  go  nntil  after  two  ^o'clock,  as  ^ 
probably  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter,  and  appointed  two  o'clock,  at  hi 
rooms  In  Twelfth  street,  to  meet  him  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Yon  went  there,  and  yon  took  up  Mr.  Selye  7 

A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Selye's  room.  He  called  a  carriage,  and  we  got  in  aad 
drove  to  the  President's  house,  a  little  after  two  o'clock,  or  perhaps  nearly  three. 
I  did  not  note  the  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  in  ? 

A.  We  had.  Mr.  Kershard,  the  usher  at  the  door,  when  I  bandied  him  Mr. 
Selye's  card  and  mine,  said  that  the  President  had  some  of  his  cabinet  wid 
him  yet,  and  no  one  would  be  admitted  I  told  him  I  wished  that  he  would  p 
in  and  say  to  the  President  or  say  to  Colonel  Moore,  with  my  complimeats — 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbh.  £xcuse  me;  are  you  going  to  put  in  Colonel  Moor! 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  no  matter;  we  are  only  getting  at  the  fact  how  he  gotb. 
(To  the  witness.)  Was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sdye  was  a  member  of  Gongresi 
mentioned  1 

A.  That  was  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Selye  was  a  member  of  CongpreBS. 

Q.  And  so  you  got  in  ? 

A.  And  so  we  got  in. 

Q.  Then  you  went  up-stairs ;  and  were  you  immediately  admitted,  or  otber- 
wise  1 

A.  We  were  up-stairs  then  when  this  took  place ;  in  the  ante-room  near  tbe 
President's  reception  room.   . 

Q.  Very  well ;  then  you  went  in  after  a  while  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  went  in. 

Q.  Was  the  President  alone  when  you  went  in  ? 

A.  He  was  alone. 

Q.  And  did  you  introduce  Mr.  Selye  f 

A.  I  introduced  Mr.  Selye. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  Congress  t 

A.  As  a  member  of  Congress  irom  the  Rochester  district. 

Q.  Before  this  time  had  you  heard  that  any  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  had  been  made  ? 

A.  I  had  heard  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Nor  had  Mr.  Selye,  so' far  as  you  know  ?     . 

A.  He  had  not.  I  found  him  lying  down  when  I  got  to  his  room,  about  twv 
o'clock,  and  he  complained  of  being  unwell. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  then  hear  from  the  President  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stay  a  moment.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  object  to  tb 
statement  of  the  President  to  this  person  or  Mr.  Selye  or  anybody  else,  dedii^' 
tions  made'  to  parties  in  the  country  generally.  There  can  be  no  end  to  thii 
kind  of  evidence ;  everybody  may  be  brought  here.  Where  are  we  to  stop,  i^ 
there  is  to  be  any  stop  ?  If  not,  the  time  of  the  country  will  be  consami^  is 
hearing  every  conversation  between  the  President  and  every  person  that  k 
chooses  to  introduce. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  the  evidence  is  proper  the  time  to  have  considered  abont  the 
'public  interest  was  when  the  trial  was  commenced  or  promoted.  We  are  not  t& 
be  excluded  from  a  defence  because  it  takes  time  to  put  it  in.  Of  ooorse  H 
would  be  more  convenient  to  stop  a  cause  at  the  end  of  the  prosecution's  case  v^ 
save  the  time  of  the  country  or  of  the  court.  We  are  reducing  to  writing  out 
offer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  simply  is  what  was  said  between  tbr 
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President  and  Mr.  Selye  and  Mr.  Perrin.  That  is  the  qaestion  that  I  had  the 
bonor  to  object  to.      • 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  are  reducing  at  to  form  i^i  order  that  it  maj  be  passed 
upon. 

The  offeJT,  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  read  by  the   Secretary,  as 

Tollows : 

l^^e  offer  to  prove  tbat  the  President  then  stated  that  he  had  Issned  an  order  for  the  removal 
)f  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  employment  of  Genen^l  Thomas  to  perform  the  duties  ad  interim  f 
hat  thereupon  Mr.  Perrin  said,  "Supposing  Mr.  Stanton  should  oppose  the  order;"  the 
[Resident  replied,  "There  is  no  danprer  of  that,  for  General  Thomas  is  already  in  the  office.'* 
H[e  then  added,  **  It  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement ;  I  shall  send  in  to  the  Senate  at  once 
i  g-ood  name  for  the  office." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  find  it,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  my  duty  to 
Dbject  to  this.  There  is  no  end  to  declarations  of  this  sort.  The  admission  of 
those  to  Sherman  and  to  Thomas  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  office 
was  tendered  to  them  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  res  gest(B.  This  is  mere  nar- 
ration, mere  statement  of  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  intended  to  do.  It 
never  was  evidence  and  never  will  be  evidence  in  any  organized  court,  so  far 
fid  any  experience  in  court  has  taught  me.  I  do  not  see  why  you  limit  it.  If 
Mr.  Perrin,  who  'says  that  he  has  heretofore  been  on  the  stump,  can  go  thero 
Find  ask  him  qdestions,  and  the  answers  can  be  received,  why  not  anybody  else  ? 
If  Mr.  Selye  could  go  there,  why  not  everybody  else  ?  Why  could  he  not  make 
declarations  to  every  man,  ay,  and  woman,  too,  and  bring  them  in  here,  as  to 
what  he  intended  to  do  and  what  he  had  done  to  instruct  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  their  duties  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  am  cot  aware  thAt  the  credit  of  this  testi- 
mony is  at  all  affected  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Perrin  has  been  engaged  in  political 
canvasses,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  assists  us  in  determining  whether  this  should 
be  admitted,  because  a  declaration  might  be  made  even  to  a  female.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  whether  the  declaration,  at  this  tinie  and  under  these  circumstances, 
of  the  President's  intent  in  what  he  had  done  was  and  is  proper  to  be  heicrd. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  an  interview  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  member  of  Congress,  one  of  **  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation,"  holding,  therefore,  an  official  dntjund* having  access,  by  reason  of  his 
official  privilege,  to  the  person  of  the  Pr^Bpnt;  that  at  this  hour  of  the  day 
the  President  was  in  the  attitude  of  su^Ksing,  upon  the  report  of  General 
X'homas,  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  ready  to  yield  the  office,  desiring  only  the  time 
necessary  to  accommodate  his  private  convenience,  and  that  he  then  stated  to 
these  gentlemen,  "  I  have  removed  Mr.  Stanton  and  appointed  General  Thomas 
tid  interim"  which  was  their  first  intelligence  of  the  occurrence ;  that  upon  the 
suggestion,  "  Will  there  not  be  trouble  or  difficulty?"  the  President  answered 
^showing  thus  the  bearing  on  any,  question  of  threats  or  purpose  of  force  as  to 
be  imputed  to  him  from  the  declarations  that  General  Thomas  was  making  at 
about  the  same  hour  to  Mr.  Wilkeson)  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  or  **  no 
danger  of  that,  as  General  Thomas  was  already  in."  Then,  as  to  the  motive  or 
purpose  entertained  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  this  act  of  providing  any- 
body that  should  control  the  War  Department  or  the  military  appropriations,  or 
by  combination  with  the  Treasury  Department  suck  the  public  funds,  or  to  have, 
though  I  regret  to  repeat  the  woras  as  used  by  the  honorable  manager,  a  tool  or 
a  slave  to  carry  on  the  office  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service,  we  propose 
to  show  that  at  the  very  moment  he  asserts,  "  This  is  but  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment ;  I  shall  at  once  send  in  a  good  name  for  the  office  to  the  Senate." 

Now,  you  will  perceive  that  this  bears  upon  the  President's  condition  of  pur- 
pose in  this  matter,  both  in  respect  to  any  force  as  threatened  or  suggested  by 
anybody  else  being  imputable  to  him  at  this  time,  and  upon  the  question  of 
vrhether  this  appointment  of  General  Thomas  had  any  other  purpose  than  what 

40  IP 
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appeared  upon  its  face,  a  nominal  appointment,  to  raise  the  question  of  whetk 
Mr.  Stanton  would  retire  or  not,  and  determined,  as  it  seemed  to  be  fortik 
moment,  by  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Stanton,  was  then  only  to  be  mamUin. 
until  a  namie  was  sent  into  the  Senate,  as  by  proof  hitherto  given  we  haresbor. 
was  done  on  the  following  day  before  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  adk  that  the  question  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  proposal  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  will  In 
read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  tbat  the  President  then  stated  that  he  had  issued  an  order  fv>r  t* 
remoTal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  theemplojineiit  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  perform  the  duties  «i  ist^nn 
that  thereupon  Mr.  Perrin  said,  *' Supposing  Mr.  Stanton  should  oppo^  the  order/'  T\ 
President  replied :  "There  is  no  danger  of  that,  for  General  Thomas  isalreadjintbe  off.«' 
He  then  added  :  **  It  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement ;  I  shaU  send  in  to  the  Senate  at  oscri 
good  name  for  the  office." 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  as  this  objection  is  outside  of  &y 
former  ruling  of  the  Senate,  and  is  perfectly  within  the  rule  laid  down  in  Hardj- 
case,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tbe  Senate  to  that  rule  agsun,  not  fortfe 
purpose  of  entering  upon  any  considerable  discussion,  bat  to  leave  this  objtc- 
tion  under  that  rule  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate : 

Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  all  declarations  which  apply  to  ^ts,  and  even  appljfco^ 
particular  case  that  is  charged,  though  the  intent  should  make  a  part  of  tbat  cUv^  %>^ 
evidence  against  a  prisoner,  and  are  not  evidence  for  him.  because  the  presumption  c^^^ 
which  declarations  are  evidence  is,  that  no  man  would  declare  anything  against  huri-^.' 
unless  it  were  true  ;  but  every  man,  if  he  was  in  a  difficulty,  or  in  the  view  toanydifficsi? 
would  make  declarations  for  himself. — ^24  Stale  Trials,  p.  1096. 

If  tbis  offer  of  proof  does  not  come  perfectly  within  that  rule,  then  IneFt? 
met  a  case  within  my  experience  that  would  come  within  Its  proyisioo&  1 
leave  tbis  objection  to  the  decision  of.  the  Senate  upon  that  rule. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  may  truly  be  said,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Sewtor?, 
that  the  question  now  proposed  is  not  entirely  covered  by  any  previous  ruliaf 
of  the  Senate,  because  there  were  circumstances  in  regard  to  tlie  attitude  of  ii» 
persons  between  whom  and  the  President  those  conferences  took  place  that  if? 
not  precisely  reproduced  here  in  the  relation  of  a  member  of  Congress  toward  \k 
President.  But,  Senators,  you  wil^erccive  that  before  the  controversy  an^* 
and  at  a  time  when,  in  the  Preside^i  opinion,  there  was  to  be  no  controvenv, 
he  made  this  statement  in  the  course  of  his  proper  intercourse  with  thismern'o^ 
of  Congress,  thus  introduced  to  him,  concerning  his  public  action.  It  is  appli- 
cable in  reference  both  to  the  point  of  whytheappoiutmentof  General  Thou* 
was  made  and  with  what  limitation  of  purpose  in  so  appointing  him.  and  as  bear- 
ing also  upon  the  question  of  whether  he  was  using  or  justifying  force.  H«5 
not  declarations  that  are  drawn  from  supposed  coadjutors  of  his,  with  a  vie* 
of  fixing  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  the  same,  be  rebutted  by  his  stateineflti 
at  the  same  period  in  this  open  and  apparently  truthful  manner,  unconnertw 
with  any  agitation  or  any  questions  of  difficulty  or  any  lis  mata  f  And  tbeo  Ji 
is  important,  as  bearing  upon  this  precise  fact,  that  the  next  day  havmg sent  b. 
as  we  have  proved,  the  nomination  uf  Mr.  Ewiug,  sr.,  of  Ohio,  for  the  place  ^ 
Secretary  of  War,  to  show  that  that  was  not  a  purpose  or  an  act  that  wbs(otid^ 
after  the  occasion  of  difficulty  or  after  the  appearance  of  danger  or  threat  to b:ffl- 
self  J  but  that  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  performing  the  act  of  renwrji? 
Mr.  Stanton  and  appointing  General  Thomas,  and  had  supposed  that  it  W 
quietly  been  acceded  to,  he  then  and  there  had  the  purpose  not  of  making  t: 
appointment  of  General  Thomas  that  was  to  hold,  which  should  supersede  profff 
action  of  the  Senate ;  but  at  the  very  moment,  having  used  thisoiecessaiy  app<»8'* 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  question  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  la^* 
he  then  proposed  to  send  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  nomioatioD  &< 
the  office. 
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Mr.JManager  Bui^ler.  Mr.  President,  there  are  one  or  two  new  facts  now  put 
In,  or  pretended  facts,  apon  which  this  evidence  is  pressed.  Ttie  more  material 
)iie  is  that  this  was  before  any  controversy  arose  between  the  President  and 
Congress  npon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stanton.  If  that  were  so,  then  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  some  color  of  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  bearing.-  But  had  there  not 
been  a  controversy  going  on  ?  Had  he  not  known  that  the  Senate  had  restored 
!Mr.  Stanton  ?  Had  he  not  tried  to  get  him  o.ut  and  had  they  not  put  him  back  ? 
Elad  he  not  been  beseeching  and  beseeching  General  Sherman  to  take  the  office 
(veeks,  ay,  months  before,  and  had  not  General  Sherman  told  bim,  **  I  cannot 
;ake  it  without  getting  into  difficulty ;  there  will  be  trouble ;  why  mix  me,  an 
irmy  officer,  up  in  this  trouble  V*  And  yet  the  President's  counsel  rise  here  in 
:beir  place  and*  put  this  evidence  before  you,  because  it  was  his  declaration 
3efore  any  controversy  arose  or  was  likely  to  arise ! 

Another  proposition  is  put  in  here,  and  that  is  that  this  must  be  evidence 
3ecaase  it  was  said  to  a  member  of  Congress.     I  am  aware  that  we  have  many 
'i^hts,  privileges,  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  our  official  position,  but  I 
lever  was  aware  before  that  one  of  them  was  that  what  was  said  to  us  was  evi- 
lence  because  it  was  said  to  us  by  anybody.     I  have  had  a  great  many  things 
»aid  to  nie  that  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  have  regarded  as  evidence.     For 
nstance,  here  is  a  written  declaration  sent  to  me  to-day.     '*  Butler,  prepare  to 
neet  your  God."    [lAughter.]    "  The  avenger  is  abroad  on  your  track."    *'Hell 
s  your  portion."    [Laughter.]    Now,  I  trust  that  U  not  evidence  because  it  is 
laid  to  a  member  of  Congress.     And  yet  it  is  just  as  pertinent,  just  as  competent, 
n  my  judgment,  as  this  declaration.     We  are  to  have  these  kinds  of  declara- 
ions  m;ide  to  us  by  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  we  are  to  sit  here  and  admit 
he  President's  declai:ations  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  which  brings  out  such 
I  condition  of  this  country. 

I  did  not  mean,  by  any  manner  of  means,  when  I  was  up  before,  to  suggest 
hat  the  fact  of  this  being  made  to  a  gentleman  who  is  on  the  stump  would  make 
t  more  or  leas  competent ;  only  to  show  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  so  far 
IS  they  choose  to  put  in  his  profession,  it  is  utterly  outside  of  this  case.     I  do 
lot  think  it  would  make  it  more  or  less  evidence  because  it  should  have  been 
nade  to  a  woman;  I  was  only  foreseeing  what  might  come — quite  as  probable 
18  this — that  some  of  the  lady  friends— I  beg  pardon — the  woman  friends  of 
he  President  might  have  gone  to  the  White  House  on  that  day  and  he  might 
lave  told  them  what  his  purpose  was.     It  would  be  just  as  much  evidence,  in 
ny  judgment,  as  this;  and  it  was  only  in  that  view,  to  show  the  innumerableness 
>f  the  persons  to  whom  these  competent  declarations  could  be  made,  that  I 
wrought  up  the  illustration  which  produced  the  answer  on  the  part  of  the  learned 
;ounsel. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  lis  mota,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  so  far  as  it  has 
>een  alluded  to  as  bringing  discredit  upofi  the  President's  statements,  is  the 
ontroverey.  between  Congi'css  and  himself  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Hanton.  What  political  differences  there  are  or  inay  have  been  between  the 
-^resident  and  the  houses  of  Congress,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  inquire;  nor  is 
t  of  the  least  consequence  to  inquire  into  the  period  during  which  the  suspension 
>f  Mr.  Stanton  had  taken  place,  for  that  certainly  was  within  any  view  of  the 
aw  that  can  be  suggested.  I  referred,  therefore,  as  has  often  been  referred,  to 
he  controversy  produced  by  the  threat  of  the  House  and  its  very  prompt  exe- 
rtion of  impeachment ;  and  that  had  not  occurred  in  any  point  to  ask  the 
:^resident's  attention  at  the  moment  of  this  statement.  It  was  therefore  a  state-  ' 
nent  by  him  unaffected  by  any  such  considerations  as  those. 

The  Chiep  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  is  unable  to  determine  the 
>recii!e  extent  to  which  the  Senate  regards  its  own  decisions  as  applicable.  He 
las  understood  the  decision  to  be  that,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  intent,  evi* 
leuce  may  be  given  of  conversations  with  the  President  at  or  near  the  time  of 
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tbe  transaction.  It  is  paid  that  tbis  evidence  is  distingni^bable  from  tbat  wbkh 
has  been  already  introduced.  Tbe  Cbief  Justice  is  not  able  to  distingai^h  it;  b..; 
he  will  submit  directly  to  the  Senate  the  question  whether  it  is  admissible  or  ii<i 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  being  takeil  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  9  ;  navs,  37 ;  a; 
follows : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Hendricks,  McOeeiy,  F^ 
tenon  of  Tennessee,  and  Viekers — 9. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conncss,  Corbett  Cragin,  Bnie. 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  JoEdsob.  M'"- 
(ran,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampsis:!*- 
Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Koss,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  TmmbuU,  Van  ^^ 
kle,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 37. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cole,  Edmunds,  Henderson,  Norton,  Sanlsbnrv,  Smnie 
and  Wade— 8. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  This  evidence  being  excluded,  we  have  no  other  queptioDst? 
ask  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  none,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  have  reached  a  point,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators. li 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  us  that  we  should  not  be  required  to  prodcc-: 
more  evidence  to-day, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  upon  this  movement  for  delij 
the  President's  counsel  will  be  called  upon  to  go  on  with  their  case,  and  1  have 
only  to  put  to  them  the  exact  thing  that  the  President's  counsel.  Cox  and  3L'. 
Merrick,  used  in  the  case  of  General  Thomas  before  the  criminal  court  of  ibij 
District,  according  to  Merrick's  testimony.  It  is  always  ungracious  to  object  to 
delay  because  of  the  sickness  of  counsel.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  bav^e 
Mr.  Stanbery  here,  but  these  gentlemen  present  can  try  this  case.  There  ye 
four  of  them.  When  a  motion  to  postpone  the  case  of  Thomas  before  Clifc. 
Justice  Cartter  was  made— to  postpone  the  case  because  of  the  sickness  of  Mr. 
Carpenter,  for  a  single  day,  the  President's  counsel,  arguing  his  case,  trying  ti- 
case  before  the  court,  said  "  No ;  a  case  involving  so  much  of  public  administra- 
tion cannot  wait  for  the  sickness  of  counsel."  "  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  leate 
me  that  word."  The  President's  counsel  there  well  told  us  what  we  oughi  t^ 
do.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas  the  President  could  not  wait  for  sick  luen  ci 
sick  women.  The  case  must  go  through.  We  cannot  wait  now,  on  the  Mffi- 
ground,  for  the  sickness  of  the  learned  Attorney  General;  and  why  sii^^ 
we  ?  Why  should  not  this  President  be  called  upon  now  to  go  on  I  "^ 
have  been  here  thirty-three  working  days  since  the  President  actually  fi^-j^ 
his  answer,  and  we,  the  managers,  have  used  but  six  days  of  them,  and  ttf 
counsel  but  part  of  seven.  Twenty-one  of  them  have  been  given  to  delays  o: 
motion  of  the  President,  and  there  have  been  four  adjournments  on  the  days  «t 
have  worked  earlier  than  the  usual  time  of  adjournment,  in  order  to  accoma)> 
date  the  President. 

Now,  the  whole  legislation  of  this  country  is  stopping ;  the  House  of  ^-F^ 
sentatives  has  to  be,  day  by  day,  here  at  your  bar.  The  taxes  of  the  couutrv 
cannot  be  revised  because  this  trial  is  in  the  way.  The  appropriation?  for  car- 
rying on  the  government  cannot  be  passed  because  this  trial  is  in  the  w^J 
Nothing  can  be  done,  and  the  whole  country  waits  upon  us  and  our  action,  aci 
it  is  not  time  now  for  the  exhibitions  of  courtesy.  Larger,  higher,  greater  inif^- 
ests  are  at  stake  than  such  questions  of  ceremony.  Far  be  it  from  me  not  t; 
desire  to  be  courteous,  and  not  to  desire  that  we  should  have  bur  ab^eci  aa  ^ 
sick  friend  here  to  take  part  with  us;  but  the  interests  of  the  people  aregreA^|^- 
than  the  interests  of  any  one  individual.  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  this  iMC- 
closing  up  of  a  war  wherein  three  hundred  thousand  men  laid  down  their  hV^- 
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to  save  the  country.  In  one  day  we  sacrificed  tbem  by  tens  and  twenties  of 
-tliousands  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  shall  the  country  wait  now  in  its  march  to 
eaiety  because  of  the  sickness  of  one  man  and  pause  for  an  indefinite  time — 
biecause  the  duration  of  sickness  is  always  indefinite  1  More  than  that,  I  have 
In  ere  io  my  hand  testimony  of  what  is  going  on  this  day  and  this  hour  in  the 
south. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  testimony. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  to  the  relevancy  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  relevancy  of  it  is  this,  that  while  we  are  waiting 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  get  well,  and  you  are  asked  to  delay  this  trial  for 
tliat  reason,  numbers  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  being  murdered  day  by  day. 
Inhere  is  not  a  man  here  who  does  not  know  that  the  momentjustice  is  done  on 
tills  great  criminal  these  murders  will  cease. 
Mr.  Curtis  rose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  cannot  be  interrupted.  This  is  the  great  fact  which 
stands  here  before  us,  and  we  are  a?ked,  "  Why  stand  ye  here  idle  ?"  by  every 
true  man  in  the  country,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  Alabama  your  register  of  bank- 
rnptcy,  appointed  by  yourself,  General  Spencer,  of  Tuscaloosa,  is  driven  to-day 
from  his  duties  and  his  home  by  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  upon  fear  of  his  life,  and  I 
have  the  evidence  of  it  lying  on  our  table ;  and  shall  we  here  delay  this  trial 
any  longer,  under  our  responsibility  to  out  countrymen,  to  our  consciences,  and 
to  T)ur  God,  because  of  a  question  of  courtesy  ?  While  we  are  being  courteous 
the  true  Union  men  of  the  south  are  being  murdered,  and  on  our  heads  and  on 
our  skirts  is  this  blood  if  we  reniain  any  longer  idle. 

Again,  sir,  since  J  on  have  begun  this  trial — I  hold  the  sworn  evidence  of 
what  I  say  in  my  hand — since  the  20th  day  of  February  last,  and  up  to  the  4th 
day  of  this  present  April — and  no  gold  had  been  sold  by  the  Treasury  prior  to 
that  time  since  December  12 — $10,800,000  of  your  gold  has  been  sold  at  a 
sacrifice  to  your  treasury,  and  by  whom  ?  More  than  one-half  of  it^  $5,600,000, 
by  one  McGinnis,  whom  the  Senate  would  not  permit  to  hold  oflSce ;  and  over 
$10,000  in  currency,  of  which  1  have  the  official  evidence  here,  under  the  sworn 
oath  of  the  Assistaut  Treasurer  at  New  York,  has  been  paid  to  him,  after  the 
Senate  had  refused  to  have  him  hold  any  office,  and  had  rejected  him  as  a 
minister  to  Sweden.  He  now  takes  charge  of  the  sale  of  your  gold,  by  order 
of  the  Executive,  as  a  broker,  and  we  are  to  wait  day  by  day  while  he  puts 
into  his  pocket  from  the  treasury  of  the  country  money  by  the  thousands, 
because  this  gold  is  sold  from  one  and  one-eighlh  per  cent,  to  three  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  market  rates,  at  different  dates,  as  taken  from  the  best  tables. 
The  commissions  alone  amount  to  what  I  have  said,  supposing  the  gold  to  be 
sold  honestly  by  this  rejected  diplomat. 

Worse  still,  sir;  I  have  here  from  the  same  source  the  fact  that  since  the  1st 
day  of  January  last  there  have  beea  bought  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  on 
behalf  of  the  Treasury,  $27,058,100  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  by  men 
who  return  them  from  three- eighths,  one-half,  five-eighths,  to  three-quarters 
per  cent,  above  the  market  price,  and  since  February  20,  $14,181,600  worth. 
Mr.  Manager  Loga.v.  Below. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No;  I  mean  what  I  say,  above.  I  never  make  mis- 
takes in  such  matters.  I  know  what  I  say.  From  the  3d  of  January  to  the 
28th  of  January,  by  such  purchasep,  the  price  of  bonds  was  run  up  and  the 
people  were  made  to  pay  that  difference — ^run  up  from  one  hundred  and  four 
and  three-quarters  to  one  hundred  and  eight  per  cent.,  and  still  the  putchases 
went  on,  and  they  have  gone  on  from  that  day  of  February  down  to  the  4th  of 
AprilfWhen  the  managers  of  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives felt  it  their  duty  to  take  this  testimony  of  the  assistant  treasurer  at  New 
York  under  oath. 
Nowi  I  say,  for  the  safety  of  the  finances  of  the  people,  for  the  progress  of 
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tbe  legislation  of  the  people,  for  the  safety  of  the  true  and  loyal  men,  black  sd 
white,  in  the  south  who  have  perilled  their  lives  for  four  years ;  yea,  five  years; 
yea,  six  years  ;  yea,  seven  years,  in  your  behalf;  for  the  good  of  the  countiy.fe 
all  that  is  dear  to  any  man  and  patriot,  I  pray  let  this  tiial  proceed  ;  let  ns  ov^ 
to  a  determination  of  this  issue.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  goes  firir 
and  acquit,  then  the  country  must  deal  with  that  state  of  facts  as  it  arises ;  bm  if 
he,  as  the  House  of  Representatives  instructs  me,  and  as  I  believe,  is  gnihv:  it 
on  his  head  rests  the  responsibility ;  if  from  his  policy,  from  his  obstruction  4 
the  peace  of  the  country,  all  this  corruption  and  all  these  murders  c>>met  in  ih 
name  of  Heaven  let  us  have  an  end  of  them  and  see  to  it  that  we  can  sit  at  le^^ 
four  hours  a  day  to  attend  to  this,  the  great  business  of  the  people. 

Sir,  it  may  be  supposed  here  that  I  am  mistaken  as  to*  time  wasted ;  bat  \e, 
us  see  ;  let  me  give  you  day  and  date.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were  pn^ 
sented  on  March  4,  and  the  summons  was  returnable  March  13,  at  whick  liir.^ 
the  President,  by  its  terms,  was  requested  to  answer.  Delay  was  given,  ou  l:^ 
application  for  forty  days,  to  the  23d — ten  days,  when  the  answer  was  filed,  aiii 
a  motion  was  made  for  thirty  days'  delay,  which  failed.  Then  a  motioa  f')ra 
reasonable  time  after  replication  was  filed,  which  was  done  on  the  24th.  Tisos" 
was  given,  on  motion  of  the  President's  counsel,  until  the  30th — ^six  days.  Oa 
that  day  the  managers  opened  their  case,  and  proceeded  without  delaj  widi 
their  evidence  till  April  4 — six  days.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  President'c 
counsel,  adjourned  to  April  9 — five  days.  Mr.  Curtis  opened  a  part  of  a  dav, 
and  asked  tor  an  adjournment  till  the  10th,  wherein  we  lost  half  a  day.  Tk-J 
continued  putting  in  evidence  till  the  11th  (l^th  being  Sunday)  and  13:b. 
Because  of  sickness,  adjourned  again  over  till  Wednesday,  14th.  Wedoe^^J 
adjourned  early,  because  counsel  could  go  no  further.  Thureday,  now  aiioiher 
motion  to  adjourn,  because  counsel  cannot  go  on.  Thirty-four  days  siooe  ik 
President  filed  his  answer ;  six  days  used  by  the  managers  in  putting  in  their 
case ;  parts  of  seven  used  by  the  counsel  for  the  President,  and  twenty-oue 
given  as  delay  to  the  President  on  his  motion. 

I  do  not  speak  of  all  this  to  complain  of  the  Senate,  but  only  that  vqq  a}]d 
the  country  may  see  exactly  how  courteous  and  how  kind  you  have  been  to  the 
criminal  and  to  his  counsel.  Yielding  to  the  request  of  the  counsel  who  openeil 
you  lost  half  a  day.  Then  the  opening  consumed  parts  of  two  days«  On  tte 
next  day  they  said  they  were  not  quite  ready  to  go  through  with  General  Sher- 
man, and  you  again  adjourned  earlier  than  usual.  Then  we  lost  almost  all  <^' 
3fonday  in  discussing  the  questions  which  were  raised.  We  adjourned  early  kd 
Monday,  as  you  remember,  and  on  the  next  day  there  was  an  adjoummeDl 
almost  immediately  after  the  ^^enate  met,  because  of  the  learned  Attorney  Geo* 
eral.    Now,  all  we  ask  is  that  this  case  may  go  on. 

If  it  be  said  that  we  are  hard  in  our  demands  that  this  trial  go  on,  let  iif 
contrast  for  a  moment  this  case  with  a  great  State  trial  in  England,  at  which 
were  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lofd  Chief  Baron  McDonald,  Baron 
Hotham,  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  Sir  Nasb  Grose,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  and  others 
of  her  Majesty's  judges  in  the  tnal  of  Thomas  Hardy  for  treason.  Therr  the 
court  sat  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  1  o'clock  at  night,  and  thy 
thus  sat  there  from  Tuesday  until  Friday  night  at  1  o'clock,  and  then,  wbtn 
Mr.  Erskiue,  afterward  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  asked  of  that  court  that  thf  j 
would  not  come  in  so  early  by  an  hour  the  next  day  because  he  was  unwell  and 
wanted  time,  the  court  after  argument  refused  it,  and  would  not  give  him  even 
that  hour  in  which  to  reflect  upon  his  opening  which  he  was  to  make,  aud  which 
occupied  nine  hours  in  its  deliveiy,  until  the  jury  asked  it>  and  then  they  gave 
him  but  a  single  hour,  although  he  said  upon  his  honor  to  the  court  that*  every 
night  he  had  not  got  to  his  house  until  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  momicg' 
and  he  was  regularly  in  court  at  9  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

That  is  the  way  cases  of  great  consequence  are  tried  in  England.    That  i? 
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tlie  way  other  coarts  Bit.  I  am  not  complaining  here,  senators,  nnderstand  me. 
I  am  only  contrasting  the  delays  given,  the  kindnesses  shown,  the  courtesies 
extended  in  this  greatest  of  all  cases,  and  where  the  greatest  interests  are  at 
stake,  compared  with  every  other  case  ever  tried  elsewhere.  The  managers  are 
ready.  We  have  been  ready  ;  at  all  hazards  and  sacrifices  we  would  be  ready. 
We  only  ask  that  now  the  counsel  for  the  President  shall  be  likewise  ready,  and 
go  on  without  these  interminable  delays  with  which,  when  the  House  began  this 
impeachment,  the  friends  of  the  President  there  rose  np  and  threatened.  You 
-will  find  such  threats  in  the  Globe.  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said,  in 
snbstance :  "  You  can  go  on  with  your  impeachment,  but  I  warn  you  that  we 
will  make  you  go  through  all  the  forms,  and  if  you  go  through  all  the  forms  we 
iviil  keep  it  going  until  the  end  of  Mr.  Johnson's  term,  and  it  will  be  fruitless." 
Having  thus  threatened  you,  senators,  I  had  supposed  that  yon  would  not  allow 
the  threat  to  be  carried  out,  as  it  is  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  by  these  con- 
tinued delays. 

Mr.  President  and  Senatorf>,  I  have  thus  given  you  the  reasons  pressing  upon 
my  mind  why  this  delay  should  not  be  had ;  and  I  admit  I  have  done  it  with 
considerable  warmth,  because  I  feel  warmly.  I  open  no  mail  of  mine  that  I  do 
not  take  up  an  account  from  the  south  of  some  murder,  or  worse,  of  some  friend 
of  the  country.  I  want  these  things  to  stop.  Many  a  man  whom  I  have 
known  standing  by  my  side  for  the  Union  I  can  hear  of  now  only  as  laid  in  the 
cold  grave  by  the  assassin's  hand^  This  has  stirred  my  feelings,  I  admit.  The 
loss  of  my  friends,  the  loss  to  the  country  of  those  who  have  stood  by  it,  has, 
perhaps,  very  much  stirred  my  heart,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able,  with  that  cool- 
ness with  which  judicial  proceedings  should  be  carried  on,  to  address  you  upon 
this  agonizing  topic.  I  say  nothing  of  the  threats  of  assassination  made  every 
hour  and  upon  every  occasion,  even  when  objection  to  testimony  is  made  by  the 
managers.  I  say  nothing  of  the  threats  made  against  the  lives  of  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate  and  against  the  managers.  We  are  all  free.  There  is  an 
old  Scotch  proverb  in  our  favor :  "  The  threatened  dog  a'  lives  the  longest." 
We  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  these  cowardly  menaces ;  but  all  these  threats, 
these  unseemly  libels  on  our  former  government,  will  go  away  when  this  man 
goes  out  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  GoNNfiSS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  order  : 

Ordered,  That  on  each  .day  hereafter  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  shall 
meet  at  11  o^clock  a.  m. 

Mr.  SuMNKR.  I  send  to  the  Chair  a  substitute  for  that  order. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

That,  considering  the  public  Interests  which  suffer  from  the  delay  of  this  trial,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  order  already  adopted  to  proceed  with  all  convenient  despatch,  the  Senate  will  sit 
from  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  6  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  such  brief  recess  as  may  be 
ordered. 

Mr.  Tbcmbull.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order,  whether  it  is  in  order  to  con- 
sider these  propositions  to-day  under  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 

The  Chibf  Jcstick.  They  are  not  in  order  if  anybody  objects. 

Mr.  Tbumbull.  I  object  to  their  consideration. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  They  will  go  over  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  am  not  aware  how  much  of 
the  address  of  the  honorable  manager  is  appropriate  to  anything  that  has  pro- 
ceeded from  me.  I,  at  the  opening  of  the  conrt  this  morning,  stated  how  we 
might  be  situated,  and  added  that  when  that  point  of  time  arrived  I  should  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate.  I^  have  never  heard  such  a 
harangue  before  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  may  not  hear  it 
again  in  this  court.  All  these  delays  and  the  ill  consequences  seem  to  press 
upon  the  honorable  managers  except  at  the  precise  point  of  time  when  sonie  of 
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their  mouths  are  open  occupying  your  attention  with  their  long  harangues.  I: 
you  will  look  at  the  reports  of  the  discussions  on  questions  of  evidence,  as  tbej 
appear  in  the  iiewspapers,  while  all  that  we  have  to  say  is  embxtieed  withb 
the  briefest  paragraphs,  long  columns  are  taken  up  with  the  views  of  the  leamd 
managers,  and  hour  after  hour  is  taken  up  with  debates  on  the  prodaction  of  cor 
evidence  by  these  prolonged  discussions,  and  now  twenty  minutes  by  tiie  vateli 
with  this  harangue  of  the  honorable  manager  about  the  Ku-Klux  KLan.  IbsT^ 
said  what  I  have  said  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Gambkon.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  tke  \ron: 
"  harangue  "  be  in  order  herel 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLK.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  h^- 
angue  itself  was  in  order,  not  the  word  ? 

Mr.  Ferry.  Mr.  President.  I*  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  c^' 
impeachment,  adjourn. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  move  that  the  adjournment  be  until  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  That  is  not  in  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not  in  order.  The  motion  to  adjoom  is,  under  tk 
rule,  to  the  usual  time. 

Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  aud  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  ^enate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeacb- 
ment,  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Fridav,  AprU  17.  1868. 

The  Ghi^f  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeatit-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  wd 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whok, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  -and  accom- 
panied by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterdaj's  pp)- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed  witli. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered.  Tb? 
Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so  ordered.  During  the  sitting  of  yesterday  the  sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Conness]  offered  an  order  that  the  Senate,  sittiDg  aj^  * 
court  of  impeachment,  meet  hereafter  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  That  will  be  before 
the  Senate  unless  objected  to.     The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  on  eaclx  day  hereafter  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachmeDt,  sbil. 
meet  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  desire  to  offer  hi? 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  did  offer  it,  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendment,  as  follows  : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  *' ordered"  and  insert: 

That  conBidering  the  public  interests  which  suffer  from  the  delay  of  this  trial,  and  in  |)ni?&' 
ance  of  the  order  already  adopted  to  proceed  wiUi  all  convenient  despatch,  the  Senate  will  n^ 
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from  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  6  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  such  brief  recess  as  may 
be  ordered. 

Mr.  SuMNEB.  On  that  I  should  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  heing  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  13;  nays, 
30 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett,  Harlan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Pomeroy, 
Kamsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Yates — J  3. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  CattcU,  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Ferry,  Fes- 
se^iden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morg^an, 
!^lorrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross, 
Sanlsbury,  Sherman,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 30. 

Not  votinu— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Conkljng,  Cragin,  Edmunds^  Henderson, 
'^cCreery,  Norton,  Nye,  Sprague,  and  Wade — 11. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Jdstiob.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CoNNBSS.  Now  let  it  be  read. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  on  each  day  hereafter  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  shall 
meet  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  question,  behig  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas,  29 ;  nays,  14 ;  as 
follows : 

y£AS — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Willev,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates--29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Sanlsbury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 14. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buclcalew,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Henderson,  McCreery, 
Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Sprague,  and  Wade — 11. 

So  the  order  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Fbrry.  I  send  an  order  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the  ' 
senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  there  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  yesterday,  as  published  in  the 
Globe  of  this  morning,  certain  tabular  statements  incorporated  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manager 
Butler  upon  the  question  of  adjournment,  which  tabular  statements  were  neither  spoken  of 
in  the  discussion,  nor  offered  or  received  in  evidence :  Therefore, 

Ordered,  That  such  tabular  statements  be  omitted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  as  pub- 
lished by  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Is  that  a  matter  for  discussion  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  will  be  for  present  consideration  unless 
objected  to. 

Mr.  Ferry.  I  ask  its  present  consideration. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  is  no  objection.    It  is  before  the  Senate. 
•    Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  desire  to  say,  sir,  that  I  stated  the  effect  of  the 
tabular  statements  yesterday.    I  did  not  read  them  at  length,  because  it  would 
take  too  much  time. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order  and  propriety. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  the  right  of  any  senator  to  defend  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  against  attacks  that  are  made  here  upon  him,  or  whether  our 
months  are  closed  while  these  attacks  are  made ;  and,  if  it  is  not  the  province 
and  right  of  a  senator  to  defend  him  in  his  office,  whether  it  is  the  right  of  the 
manager  to  make  an  attack  upon  him  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  of  order  is  made  by  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Conijiecticut.    Upon  that  question  of  order,  if  the 
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Senate  desire  to  debate  it,  it  will  be  proper  to  retire  for  consaltation.  If 
no  senator  moves  that  order,  the  Chair  conceives  that  it  is  proper  that  the 
honorable  manager  should  be  heard  in  explanation. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  wish  to  say,  sir,  that  I  did  not  read  the  tahl^ 
because  they  would  be  too  voluminous.  I  had  them  in  my  hands ;  I  mai^f 
them  a  part  of  my  argument ;  I  read  the  conclusions  of  them,  and  stated  tie 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and  I  thought  it  was  due  to  myself  and  aur 
to  the  Senate  that  they  should  be  put  exactly  as  they  were,  and  I  therefore 
incorporated  them  in  the  Globe.  To  the  remark  of  the  honorable  senator,  I 
simply  say  that  I  made  no  attack  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  I  ^i 
nothing  of  him ;  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  here  at  all  to  be  discussed ;  but  I 
dealt  with  the  act  as  the  act  of  the  Executive  simply,  and  whenever  calic-d 
upon  to  show  I  can  show  the  reasons  why  I  dealt  with  that. 

Tha  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  submitted  by  tb« 
senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  order. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  the  senator  from  Indiana  n 
inquire  if  under  the  rules  he  could  be  permitted  to  make  an  explanation,  or  U 
make  a  defence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rules  positively  prohibit  debate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  by  unanimous  consent  I  suppose  the  rule  conld  be  sib- 
pended. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  object 

The  Chief  Justice.  Objection  is  made.  Senators,  you  who  are  in  favor  of 
agreeing  to  the  order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Connecticut  will  please  ?aj 
ay;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  (Putting  the  question.]  The  ayes 
appear  <to  have  it.     The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  order  is  adopted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  please 
proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  call  William  W.  Armstrong. 

William  W.  Armstrong  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. 

Answer.  William  W.  Armstrong. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? 

A.  I  reside  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  permission  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Chair,  in  reference 
to  our  hearing  on  this  side  of  the  chamber.  WUl  the  Chair  instruct  the  witness 
to  turn  his  face  in  thiA  direction  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  su^estion,  there  is 
not  so  much  silence  in  the  chamber  as  would  be  possible,  and  we  mnst  Cake 
witnesses  with  such  natural  powers  as  they  possess. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  Speak  as  loud  as  you  can. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Conversation  in  the  Senate  chamber  must  be  snspendei 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Repeat,  if  you  please,  what  is  your  residence  1 

A.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  or  business  ? 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Cleveland  at  the  time  of  the  visit  made  to  that  city  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  summer  of  1866  7 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  formal  reception. of  the  President  by  any  com- 
mittee or  body  of  men  ? 
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A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  by  vbom  he  was  received. 

A.  The  President   and  his  party  arrived   at  Cleveland   about  half-past  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  were  escorted  to  the  Kennard  House.    After  par- 
t;»  Icing  of  a  supper  the  President  was  escorted  on  to  the  balcony  of  the  Kennard 
mouse,  and  there  was  formally  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Cleveland,  on  behalf  of   * 
the  municipal  authorities  and  the  citizens,  by  the  president  of  the  city  council. 

Q.  Did  the  President  respond  to  that  address  of  welcome  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  situation  of  this  balcony  in  reference  to  the  street,  in  refer- 
ooce  to  its  exposure  aud  publicity,  and  whether  or  not  there  was  a  large  crowd 
of  persons  present  t 

A.  There  was  a  very  large  crowd  of  persons  present,  and  there  were  quite  a 
large  number  of  people  on  the  balcony. 

Q.  How  did  it  proceed  after  the  President  began  to  respond  ? 

A.  For  a  few  moments  there  were  no  interruptions,  and  I  judge  from  what 
tlie  President  said  that  he  did  not  intend 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Excuse  me.  Stop  a  moment,  if  you  please.  I  object 
to  what  the  witness  supposed  were  the  President's  intentions. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  From  what  yon  heard  and  saw  was  the  President  in  the  act  of  making  a 
continuous  address  to  the  assembly,  or  was  he  interrupted  by  the  crowd,  and 
describe  how  the  affair  proceeded  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  President  commenced  his  speech  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  a  speech.  I  think,  to  the  beat  of  my  recol lectio q,  he  said  that 
be  had  simply  come  there  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  people,  and  bid  them 
good-bye.  1  think  that  was  about  the  bubstance  of  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
speech.  He  apologized  for  the  non-appearance  of  General  Grant,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  his  speech. 

Q.  How  did  he  proceed,  sir  ?  Was  it  a  part  of  his  address,  or  was  it  in 
response  to  calls  made  upon  him  by  the  people  ?     Describe  what  occurred. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  calls  upon  him  from  the  crowd,  and  interruptions  1 

A.  I  did,  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  and  heard  the  President  say,  and  all  that  occurred, 
vras  the  President  closing  his  remarks  at  the  time  when  these  mterruptions 
began] 

A.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  these  interruptions  and  calls  upon  the  President 
-were  responded  to  by  his  remarks  ? 

A.  Some  of  them  were. 

Q.  Were  the  interruptions  kept  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  address,  or 
was  he  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption  ? 

A.  They  were  kept  up  very  nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  speech. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  crowd  1     Was  it  orderly  or  disorderly  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  large  majority  of  the  crowd  were  orderly. 

Q.  As  to  the  rest  ? 

A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder. 

Q.  Was  that  disorder  confined  to  one  or  two  persons,  or  did  it  affect  enough 
to  give  a  character  to  the  interruptions  1 

A.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  were  engaged  in  the  interrup- 
tioTis. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  enough  to 
give  a  general  character  to  the  interruptions  1 

A.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  voices.  Whether  they  were  all  from  the 
same  persons  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
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Cross-examined  bj  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  F.  W.  Pelton,  esq.,  wa^  the  president  of  the  city  council,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Was  not  his  address  on  the  balcony  to  the  President  simply  in  the  hear- 
ing of  those  who  were  on  the  balcony,  and  did  not  the  President  after  he  hail 
received  that  welcome  address  then  step  forward  to  speak  to  the  multitude  ? 

A.  1  believe  that  after  Mr.  Pelton  addressed  the  President  several  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  party  were  presented,  and  then,  ic 
response  to  calls,  the  President  presented  himself. 

Q.  Presented  himself  in  response  to  the  crowd  1 

A.  In  response  to  the 

Mr.  CuBTis.  In  response  to  what? 

The  Witness.  In  response  to  the  calls. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  this  was  a  correct  or  incorrect  report  of  that  prooeoi- 
ing : 

About  10  o* clock,  the  sapper  beings  over,  the  parfcj  retired  to  the  balcony,  mrhere  th» 
President  ivas  fonuallj  welcomed  to  the  Forest  City  by  F.  W.  Pelton,  esq.,  president  of  tlx 
city  council,  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  I  GOfrdiaU  j  extfsi^ 
to  you  the  hospitalities  q{  the  citizens  of  Cleveland.  We  recognize  you  as  the  Chief  M»^^ 
trate  of  this  now  free  republic  and  the  chosen  ffuardian  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  Wesr^: 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  by  your  visit  to  our  city  to  honor  you  as  oar  Chief  Ma^ 
trate,  and  again  1  extend  to  you  and  to  the  distinguished  members  of  your  party  a  faea.tY 
welcome." 

Was  that  about  the  substance  of  Mr.  Pelton's  address  ? 
A.  That  was  about  the  substance,  I  think. 
Q.  Then :    • 

The  President  and  several  members  of  his  party  then  appeared  at  the  firontof  the  bak^aj 
and  were  introduced  to  the  people  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then : 

The  vast  multitude  that  filled  the  streets  below  was  boisterous,  and  sometimes  bitter  vii 
sarcastic  in  their  calls,  interludes,  and  replies,  though  sometimes  exceedingly  apt. 

Would  you  say  that  was  about  a  fair  representation  1 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  calls  or  any  interruptions  of  the  President'? 
speech  until  after  he  had  proceeded  some  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  But,  whenever  they  did  come,  would  that  be  a  fair  representatiou  of  them' 

A.  What  is  your  question,  sir  f 

Q.  **  The  vast  multitude  that  filled  ^he  streets  below  was  boisterous,  and  some- 
times bitter  and  sarcastic  in  their  calls  ?'' 

A.  They  were  to  some  extent. 

Q.  "  They  istened  with  attention  part  of  the  time,  and  at  other  times  com- 
pletely drown^ed  the  President's  voice  with  their  vociferations."     Was  that  s*«! 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  so. 

Q.  *'  After  all  the  presentations  had  been  made,  loud  calls  were  macle  for  x^ 

President,  who  appeared  and  spoke  as  follows  :**     Now  1  will  only  read  the 

first  part  to  see  if  you  will  agree  with  me  as  to  how  soon  the  interraptioiis 

came  in. 

FELLOW-cmzENS :  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  that  I  now  appear  before 
you.  I  am  aware  of  the  g^at  curiosity  wnich  prevails  to  see  strangers  who  have  aoton^tj 
and  distinction  in  the  country.  I  know  a  large  number  of  you  desire  to  see  General  Gnu^ 
and  to  hear  what  be  has  to  say.    [A  voice:  *' Three  cheers  for  Grant**] 

Was  not  that  the  first  interruption  7 

A.  That  was  the  first  interruption. 

Q.  "  But  you  cannot  see  him  to-night.  He  is  extremely  ill."  Now,  theR, 
was  there  any  interruption  after  that  until  he  spoke  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas* 
and  was  not  that  simply  the  introduction  of  applause  i 
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A.  There  were  three  •cheers,  I  believe,  given  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Then  he  went  on  without  interruption,  did  he  not,  until  these  woids  came 
in  : 

I  come  before  yoa  as  aa  American  citizen  simply,  and  not  as  the  Chief  Magistrate 
clothed  in  the  insignia  and  paraphernalia  of  state;  being  an  inhabitant  of  a  State  of  this 
Union.    I  know  it  has  been  said  that  I  was  an  alien. 

Was  not  that  the  next  interruption  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  that  paragraph  in  the  speech. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  that  was  there  or  not  ?  Now,  sir,  do  you 
remember  any  other  interruption  until  he  came  to  the  paragraph — 

There  was,  two  years  aj^o,  a  ticket  before  you  for  the  Presidency.  I  was  placed  npon 
tb.at  ticket  with  a  distinguished  citizen,  now  no  more. 

Then  did  not  the  voices  come  in,  **  Unfortunate  V*  "  Too  bad  V* 
A.  I  did  not  hear  them*. 

-  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  or  were  not  said  1 
A.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  further. 

Barton  Able  sworn  and  examined. 
^         By  Mr.  Curtis  :  • 

Question.  State  your  full  name. 
.Answer.  Barton  Able. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  first  district  of  Missouri. 

Q.  Were  you  at  St.  Louis  in  the  summer  of  1866,  at  the  time  when  President 
Johnson  visited  that  city  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  upon  any  committee  connected  with  the  reception  of  the  Presi- 
dent ? 

A.  I  was  upon  the  committee  of  reception  from  the  Merchants'  Union  Exchange. 

Q.  Where  did  the  reception  take  place  ? 

A.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  met  the  President  and  party  at  Alton,  in 
Illinois,  some  24  miles  above  St.  Louis.  My  recollection  is  that'  the  mayor  of 
the  city  received  him  at  the  Lindell  Hotel,  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  speak  of  being  on  a  committee  of  some  mercantile  association.  What 
was  that  association  ? 

A.  The  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  city  had  an  exchange  for  doing 
business,  where  they  met  daily. 

Q.  Not  a  political  association  ? 

A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  President  make  a  public  address  or  an  address  to  the  people  in 
St.  Louis  while  he  was  there  ? 

A.  He  made  a  speech  in  the  evening  at  the  Southern  Hotel  to  the  citizens. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  hotel  before  the  speech  was  made  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  one  of  the  committee  you  have  spoken  of? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  to  state  under  what  circumstances  the  President  was  called  npon 
to  speak  ? 

A.  I  was  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  hotel  with  the  committee  and  the  Pres- 
ident, when  some  of  the  citizens  came  in  and  asked  him  to  go  out  and  respond 
to  a  call  from  the  citizens  to  speak.     He  declined,  or  rather  said  that  he  did  not 
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care  to  make  any  speecli.  The  same  thing  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  k 
other  citizens  coming  in,  and  he  finally  eaid  that  he  was  in  the  bands  of  V\ 
friends,  or  of  the  committee,  and  if  they  said  so  he  would  go  oat  and  respo&i 
to  the  call,  which  he  did  do. 

Q.  What  did  the  committee  say  ?     Did  they  say- anything  t 

A.  A  poi1;ion  of  the  committee,  two  or  three  of  them,  said,  after  some  codsil- 
tation,  that  they  presumed  he  might  as  well  do  it.  There  was  a  large  at>wd  •::' 
citizens  on  the  outside  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  Did  the  President  say  anything  before  he  went  out  as  to  whether  be  wess 
out  to  make  a  long  speech  or  a  short  speech,  or  anything  to  characterize  tlk 
speech  he  intended  to  make  ? 

A.  My  understanding  of  it  was  that  he  did  not  care  to  make  a  speech  at  aL 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  you  have  already  explained. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Mr.  Able»  please  not  give  your  opinion,  but  give  hta. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

^  Q.  You  have  already  explained  that  he  manifested  reluctance,  and  bow  b? 
manifested  it.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  he  said  anything  as  to  his  purpose  in 
going  out  ?     If  BO,  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  it,  if  you  remember. 

A.  I  understood  from  hits  acceptance  that  his  intention  was  to  make  a  sbor: 
speech  when  he  went  out.  * 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  what  he  said,  or  were  you  in  a  position  so  that  yt>i 
could  hear  what  he  said  ? 

A.  I  heard  his  conversation  with  the  committee. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that ;  I  mean  after  he  went  out  and  began  to*  speak  ? 

A.  Very  little  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  crowd  or  a  small  one  f 

A.  A  large  crowd. 

Q.  Were  you  present  far  enough  to  be  able  to  state  what  the  demeanor  of 
the  crowd  was  toward  the  President? 

A.  I  heard  from  the  inside — I  was  not  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  at  all : 
but  I  heard  from  the  parlor  one  or  two  interruptions.  I  do  not  recoUeci  bai 
one  of  them. 

Q.  You  remained  in  the  parlor  all  the  time,  I  understand  you  ? 

A   Between  the  parlor  and  the  dining-room,  where  the  banquet  was  spread. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  balcony  \ 
*A.  No,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  ; 

Q.  You  met  the  President  at  Alton,  and  you,  yourself,  as  one  of  this  com- 
mittee, made  him  an  address  on  board  the  steamer  where  he  was  received,  did 
you  not  ? 

A.  I  introduced  him  to  the  committee  of  reception  from  St.  Louis. 

Q.  The  committee  of  reception  from  St.  Louis  met  him,  then,  on  board  the 
steamer? 

A.  On 'board  the  steamer. 

Q.  And  you  introduced  him  with  a  little  speech? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Captain  Eads,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  citizens  or  the  spoken- 
man  of  the  citizens,  made  him  an  addi*ess,  did  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  address  of  welcome,  and  to  that  the  President  made  a  response,  did  he! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  address  he  was  listened  to  with  propriety  by  them,  as  becaiD€ 
his  place  and  the  ceremony  ? 

A.  I  observed  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  You  BO  supposed.    Then  you  went  to  the  Lindell  Hotel  7 
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A.  I  did  not  go  to  the  Lindell  Hotel  at  the  time. 

Q.  The  President  went,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  President  was  entertained'  at  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  And  en  route  to  the  Lindell  Hotel  he  was  escorted  bj  a  procession,  was 
lie  not,  of  the  military  and  civic  societies  ? 

A.  From  the  landing ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  procession  of  the  benevolent  societies  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  societies  they  were.  There  was  a  very  large  tarn 
out ;  perhaps  inost  of  the  societies  of  the  city  were  present. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Lindell  Hotel  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  When  he  got  there  he  was  received  by  the  mayor,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  I  was  not  there  when  he  arrived  at  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  was  received  by  the  mayor  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  the  mayor  made  him  a  speech  of  welcome  or 
not  there  ? 

A.  Qnly  from  what  I  saw  in  the  press. 

Q.  Nor  do  you  know  whether  the  President  responded  there  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  this  when  he  got  to  the  Lindell  Hotel,  as  near 
as  you  can  say  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  when  they  left  the  steamboat  landing.  I  do  not 
know  what  time  they  were  at  the  hotel,  because  I  was  not  present  on  their  arrival. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  about  what  time  they  got  there  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  probably  between  1  and  5  o'clock. 

Q.  After  that  did  you  go  with  the  President  from  the  Lindell  Hotel  to  the 
Southern  Hotel  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  accompanied  him  from  the  one  hotel  to  the 
other  or  not. 

Q.  He  did  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  to  be  a  banquet  for  him  and  his  suite  at  the  Southern  Hotel 
that  night,  was  there  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  which  there  was  intended  to  be  speaking  to  him  and  by  him,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  There  were  to  be  toasts  and  responses ;  yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  And  what  time  was  that  banquet  to  come  off? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  hour ;  I  think  somewhere  about  9  o'clock. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  President  was  called  upon  by  the  crowd  were  you  waiting 
for  the  banquet? 

A.  When  the  President  was  called  upon  by  the  crowd  I  do  not  think  the 
banquet  was  ready.     He  was  in  the  parlors  with  the  committee  of  citizens. 

Q.  The  citizens  being  introduced  to  him,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  then  went  out  on  to  the  balcony.  Did  you  hear  any  portion  of  the 
speech  ? 

A.  Only  such  portions  of  it  as  I  could  catch  from  the  inside  occasionally.  I 
did  not  go  on  to  the  balcony  at  all. 

Q.  Gould  you  see  on  to  the  balcony  where  he  stood  from  where  you  were  ? 

A.  I  could  see  on  to  the  balcony,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  see 
precisely  where  he  stood  or  not. 

Q.  While  he  was  making  that  speech,  and  when  he  came  to  the  sentence, 
"  I  will  neither  be  bullied  by  my  enemies  nor  overawed  by  my  friends,"  was 
there  anybody  on  the  balcony  trying  to  get  him  back  ? 

A.  I  could  hardly  answer  that  question.    I  was  not  there  to  see. 
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Q.  You  said  you  could  see  on  to  the  balcony,  but  you  were  not  certain  tli:: 
you  could  see  him.     You  might  have  seen  such  an  occurrence  as  that  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  from  your  ova 
knowledge  ? 

A.  I  should  think  if  I  could  not  see  it  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  make  certain  upon  that  point. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  positive  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Who  was  on  the  balcony  besii-. 
him? 

A.  I  suppose  the  balcony  will  hold  perhaps  two  hundred  people.  There  wa^ 
a  good  many  people  on  there ;  I  could  not  tell  how  many. 

Q.  Give  me  some  one  of  the  two  hundred,  if  you  know  anybody  who  w^ 
there  ? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Howe  was  there.  My  recollection  is  that  the  PresidrLi 
walked  out  with  Mr.  Howe. 

Q.  Was  General  Frank  Blair  there  at  any  time  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  if  he  was. 

Q.  Did  the  President  afterward  make  a  speech  at  the  banquet  ? 

A.  A  short  one. 

Q.  Was  the  crjwd  a  noisy  and  boisterous  one  after  awhile  ? 

A.  J  heard  a  good  deal  of  noise  from  the  crowd  from  where  I  stood — I  etoc«l 
inside — or  where  I  was  moving  about,  for  I  was  not  standing  still  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  time. 

Gborge  Knapp  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Ocrtis  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 
Answer.  George  Knapp. 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  1 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  publishers  and  proprietors  of  the  Missouri  Republican. 
Q.  Were  you  in  St.  Louis  at  the  time  the  President  visited  that  city  in  the 
summer  of  1866  ? 

« 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Southern  Hotel  before  Mr.  Johnson  went  out  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  people  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  where  the  President  was  ?  • 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Please  state  what  occurred  between  the  President  and  citizens,  or  the  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  in  respect  to  his  going  out  to  make  a  speech. 

A.  The  crowd  on  the  outside  had  called"  repeatedly  for  the  President,  an«l 
some  conversation  ensued  between  those  present.  I  think  I  recollect  CaptiJu 
Able  and  Captain  Taylor  and  myself  at  any  rate  were  together.  The  crord 
continued  to  call.  Probably  some  one  suggested,  I  think  I  suggested,  that  Le 
ought  to  go  out.  Some  further  conversation  occurred,  I  think,  l>etween  liim 
and  Captain  Able 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  has  just  left  the  stand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Captain  Barton  Able,  and  I  think  I  said  to  him  that  he  oogbt 
to  go  out  and  show  himself  to  the  people  and  say  a  few  words  at  any  ratf. 
He  seemed  reluctant  to  go  out,  and  we  walked  out  together.  He  walked  ont 
on  the  balcony,  and  we  walked  out  with  hiro,  and  he  commenced  addressing  the 
assembled  multitude,  as  it  seemed. 
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Q.  Wliat  was  the  character  of  the  crowd  ?  Was  it  a  large  crowd,  a  large 
Dumber  of  people  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  looked  at  the  crowd.  I  do  not  think  I  got  far  enough 
)n  the  balcony  to  look  on  the  magnitade  of  the  crowd.  I  think  I  stood  back 
3ome  distance. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  people  were  on  the  balcony  itself? 

A.  I  suppose  there  were  probably  fifteen  or  twenty ;  there  may  have  been 
;wenty-five. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  the  cries  from  the  crowd  t 

A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  proceedings  so  far  as  the  crowd  was  con- 
'.emed  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly.  My  impressions  are  that  occasional 
»r  repeated  quec^^ons  were  apparently  put  to  the  President,  but  I  do  not  now 
txaotly  recollect  what  they  were. 

Q.  Was  the  crowd  orderly  or  otherwise,  so  &r  as  you  could  hear  ? 

A.  At  times  it  seemed  to  be  somewhat  disorderly ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  very 
ure. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  to  the  balcony  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  stepped  out.  It  is  a  wide  balcony ;  it  is  probably  twelve  or 
ifteen  feet ;  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  side  wall.  I  stepped  out.  I  think  I 
ras  probably  only  two  or  three  feet  back  of  the  President  part  of  the  time 
rhile  he  was  speaking.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  doors  or  windows  leading 
ut  to  this  balcony.  You  could  stand  in  these  windows  or  doors  and  hear  every 
rord  that  was  said. 

Q.  Did  you  listen  to  the  speech  so  as  to  hear  «Very  word  that  was  said  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  staid  during  the  whole  time.  I  listened  pretty 
ttentively  to  the  speech  while  I  stood  there,  but  whether  I  stood  there  during 
^e  whole  time  or  not  I  do  not  now  recollect. 

Q.  You  told  us  there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons,  if  I  understood  you 
right,  on  the  balcony  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  because  I  did  not 
ay  any  attention  to  the  number. 

Q.  How  many  would  the  balcony  hold  ? 

A.  I  suppose  the  balcony  would  hold  one  hundred. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  at  all  crowded  on  the  balcony  1 

A.  I  do  [not  recollect,  I  say,  about  that,  whether  it  was  or  not.  I  did  not 
large  my  mind  with  it,  nor  do  I  now  recollect.  The  parlors  were  full.  There 
as  a  crowd  there  waiting  to  go  into  the  banquet,  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
lat  a  large  number  of  them  crowded  on  the  balcony  to  hear  the  speech, 
'hether  it  was  crowded  or  not  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  the  time  so  as  to  remember  distinctly  when  he*said 
;  would  not  be  overawed  by  his  friends  or  bullied  by  his  enemies  ?    Do  you 
member  that  phrase  ? 
A.  I  do  ilot  recollect  it 

Q.  This  dbnfusion  in  the  crowd  sometimes  prevented  his  going  on,  did  it  not  t 
A.  I  think  it  likely ;  but  in  that  I  must  only  draw  from  my  present  impres- 
m.     I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  '*  Judas ; "  do  you  remember  f 
A.  Not  air ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  that  about  Judas  1    Did  you  hear  him  say  anything 
out  John  Bull,  and  about  attending  to  him  after  a  while  ? 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  as  to  the  points  of  the  speech. 
Q.  Thdn*  so  fiur  afs  you  know,  all  you  know  that  would-be  of  advantage  to  us 

41  I  P 
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here  ib  that  yon  were  preeant  when  some  of  the  citizens  asked  the  Preaident ; 

go  out  and  answer  the  calls  of  the  crowd  I 

A.  Tes ;  some  citizens  then  present  in  the  parlor  asked  him. 

Q.  While  the  banquet  was  waiting  1  At  what  time  was  the  banquet  to  tak? 
place  I 

A.  I  think  it  was  to  take  place  at  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  had  this  got  to  be  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  very  near  eight  o'clock  at  that  time  1 

A.  I  think  when  the  President  went  oat  it  was  near  the  time  the  banqae: 
was  to  take  place ;  and  I  think,  also,  I  know,  in  fact,  that  while  the  Presidn: 
was  speaking  several  persons,  in  speaking  abont  it,  said  it  was  time  ibr  t^f 
banquet  to  commence,  or  something  to  that  eflfect. 

Q.  The  banaoet  had  to  wait  for  him  while  the  crowd  outside  got  the  speedi 

A..  I  do  not  know  that 

Q.  Was  not  that  your  impression  at  the  tin^e  % 

A.  •  I  think  the  hour,  probably,  had  passed ;  but  in  attending  banqnetfi  it  often 
happens  that  they  do  not  take  place  exactly  at  the  hour  fixed. 

Q.  It  appears  that  this  did  not ;  but  was  that  because  they  waited  for  tk 
President  or  because  the  banquet  was  not  ready  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  because  they  waited  for  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  publish  that  speech  the  next  morning  in  your  paper  r 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  published. 

Q.  Did  you  again  republish  it  on  Monday  morning  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  your  paper  is  called  the  Republican  it  is  really  the  Democrat,  an^ 
the  Democrat  is 'the  Republican? 

A.  The  Republican  was  commenced  in  early  times,  for  I  have  been  connected 
with  it  over  forty  years  myself,  and  at  the  time 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  care  to  go  back  forty  years  at  this  time. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  why  it  was  called 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler: 

Q.  Not  why,  but  as  to  the  fact.  Was  it  in  fact  the  democratic  paper  at  that 
time  when  the  President  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  so  called,  was  really  the  republican  paper! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  democratic  paper,  called  by  the  name  of  Republican,  tbe 
speech  was  published  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  % 

A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  never  been  republished  since  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.*  State  whether  yon  caused  an  edition  of  the  speech  to  be  corrected  or 
Monday  morning's  publication  ? 

A.  I  met  our  principal  reporter,  Mr.  Zider— 

Q.  Please  do  not  state  what  took  place  between  you  and  your  reporter:  it  is 
only  the  fact  I  want,  not  the  conversation.     Did  you  cause  it  to  be  done  f 

A.  I  gave  directions  to  Mr.  Zider,  after  complaining  about  the  report  of  tbe 
speech 

Q.  Excuse  me;  I  have  not  asked  you  about  your  directions. 

A.  I  did.     I  gave  directions  on  reading  the  speech  ■ 

Q.  Please  answer  the  question. 

A.  Well,  I  gave  directions  to  have  it  corrected,  if  that  is  your  question. 

Q.  Were  your  directions  followed  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  I  do  uot  recollect  the  extent  of  the  corrections.  I  never  read  the  speeeh 
a  fterward,  and  I  have  forgotten. 
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« 

Q.  Did  jovL  ever  complain  afterward  to  any  man,  Mr.  Zider  or  any  other,  that 
the  speech  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be  as  it  was  published  on  Monday  morning  in 
the  Eepablican  I 

A.  I  cannot  draw  the  distinction  between  Monday  and  Sunday.  I  have 
repeatedly  spoken  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  conceived  the  speech  was 
reported  and  published  in  the  Republican  on  Sunday.  Whether  I  spoke  of  its 
imperfections  for  Monday  or  not  1  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Will  you  not  let  me  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Witness  ?  You  say  that  you 
directed  a  revised  publication  on  Monday,  and  it  was  so  published.  Now,  did 
you  ever  complain  after  that  revised  publication  was  made  to  anybody  that  that 
publication  was  not  a  true  one  within  the  next  three  months  following? 

A.  It  is  possible  I  might  have  complained  on  Monday  morning,  if  the  cor- 
rections were  not  made,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Excuse  me ;  I  did  not  ask  for  a  possibility. 

A.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  But  it  is  possible  you  did  not  ? 

A.  That,  I  say  again,  I  cannot  recoUect. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  will  you  say  that  in  any  important  particular  the  speech  as  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  differs  from  the  speech  as  put  in  evidence  here  1 

A.  I  could  not  point  out  a  solitary  case,  because  I  have 'not  read  the  speech 
as  put  in  evidence  here,  nor  have  I  read  the  speech  since  the  morning  after  it 
was  delivered ;  sO  1  know  nothing  about  what  you  have  put  in  evidence  here. 

Henby  F.  Zider  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Question.  Where  did  you  reside  in  the  summer  of  1866  when  the  President 
visited  St.  Louis  1 

Answer.  At  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Q.  What  was  then  your  business  ? 

A.  I  was  then  engaged  as  short-hand  writer  and  reporter  for  the  Missouri  Re- 
publican, a  paper  published  at  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  making  a  report  of  the  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  from  the  balcony  of  the  Southern  Hotel  ? 

A.  I  made  a  short-hand  report  of  the  speech.  I  was  authorized  to  employ 
all  the  assistance  that  I  needed,  for  it  was  known  that  the  President  was  to  be 
received  at  St.  Louis.  I  employed  Mr.  Walbridge  and  Mr.  Allen  to  assist  me. 
Mr.  Walbridge  wrote  out  the  report  for  publication  in  the  Sunday  morning 
Republican.  I  went  over  the  same  report  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  made 
several  alterations  in  it  for  the  Monday  morning  paper. 

Q.  The  Monday  morning  Republican  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  made  the  corrections  from  my  own  notes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  corrections  except  those  whicji  you  found  were  required 
by  your  own  notes  t 

A.  There  were  three  or  four  corrections  that  the  printers  did  not  make  that 
I  had  marked  on  the  proof  sheets  that  I  made  on  the  paper  the  following 
morning  in  the  counting-room. 

Q.  With  those  exceptions,  did  you  make  an^  corrections  except  what  were 
called  for  by  your  own  notes  1 

A.  Those  were  called  for  by  my  own  notes. 

Q.  But  they  were  not  in  fact  made  ? 

A.  They  were  not  in  fact  made  in  the  printed  copy  on  Monday. 

Q.  Now,  answer  my  question  whether  the  corrections  were  called  for  by  your 
own  notes  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ;  all  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  the  report  which  you  made,  and  which  was  published 
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in  the  Republican  on  Monday,  with  the  report  published  in  the  St.  Loc^ 
Democrat  f 

A.  I  have  more  particularly  compared  the  report  published  in  the  Mondaj 
Democrat  with  the  Sunday  Republican. 

Q.  You  compared  those  two  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.     There  are  about  sixty  changes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Differences  ? 

The  WiTNLSS.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Describe  the  character  of  those  differences. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  '*  State  the  differences."     I  object  to  that. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  want  him  to  repeat  the  sixty  differences  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Certainly ;  if  he  can. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q    Have  you  a  memorandum  of  those  differences  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  Read  it,  if  you  please.         ' 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Before  he  reads  it,  I  should  like  to  know  when  it  wu 
made. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  When  did  you  make  this  comparison  1 

The  Witness.  The  exact  date  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  you  can  give  it  to  us. 

A.  (After  consulting  a  memorandum  book.)  Saturday,  April  11. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  memorandum  ? 

A.  On  the  Sunday  following. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Last  Sunday  T 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  This  month  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  From  what  did  you  make  the  memorandum  ? 

A.  I  had  been  before  the  board  of  managers  twenty-four  days,  and  was  di*- 
chai'ged  and  had  just  returned  to  St.  Louis.  I  got  telegraphic  despatches  stat- 
ing that  I  was  summoned  again  to  appear  before  the  Senate.  I  then  went  t4) 
the  Republican  office,  took  the  bound  files  of  the  Republican  and  the  bound 
files  of  the  Democrat  for  the  latter  part  of  1866,  and  in  company  with  Mr. 
JjBimes  Monoghan,  one  of  the  assistant  editors,  I  made  a  comparison  of  the  two 
papers,  noted  the  differences,  compared  those  differences  twice  afterward  to  setf 
that  they  were  accurate.  That  was  on  Saturday.  '  I  started  for  Washington  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  the  first  through  train. 

Q.  When  was  this  paper  that  you  call  the  memorandum,  which  contains  tinr 
differences,  made  1 

A.  On  Saturday. 

Q.  Was  it  made  at  the  same  time  when  you  made  this  comparison,  or  at  a 
different  time  ? 

A.  The  same  day.. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now,  you  can  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  differences ;  or,  if  th^ 
honorable  manager  desires  that  all  those  differences  should  be  read,  you  can  read 
them. 
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Mr.  Manager  Bdt.lrr.    Stay  a  moment    Any  on  whicb  yon  rely  we  should 
:e  to  have  read. 

Mri  Curtis.  We  rely  on  all  of  them,  more  or  less. 
Mr.  Mjanager  Butler.  Then  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  we  want  read. 
Mr.  Curtis.  We  should  prefer  to  save  time  by  giving  specimens ;  but  then, 
^ou  prefer  to  have  them  all  read,  we  will  have  them  read. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  There  is  a  question  back  of^his,  I  think,  and  that  is, 
it  we  have  not  the  standard  of  comparison.  Surely,  then,, this  cannot  be  evi- 
ice.  This  witness  goes  to  the  Republican  office  and  there  takes  a  paper— he 
mot  tell  whether  it  was  the  true  one  or  not,  whether  made  properly  or  not,  or 
lat  edition  it  was — and  he  compares  it  with  a  copy  of  the  Democrat,  and 
ving  made  that  comparison  he  now  proposes  to  put  in  the  results  of  it.  I  do 
t  see  how  that  can  be  evidence.  He  may  state  anything  that  he  has  a  recol- 
tion  of;  but  to  make  the  memorandum  evidence,  to  read  the  memorandum, 
ver  was  such  a  thing  heard  of,  I  think.  Let  me  restate  it  and  I  have  done. 
3  goes  to  the  Republican  office,  gets  a  Republican ;  what  Republican,  how 
Quine,  what  edition  it  was,  is  not  identified  ;  he  says  it  was  in  a  bound  vol- 
te. He  takes  the  Democrat,  of  what  edition  we  do  not  know,  and  compares 
it,  and  then  comes  here  and  attempts  to  put  in  the  results  of  a  comparison 
ide  in  which  Monaghan  held  one  end  of  the  matter  and  he  held  the  other. 
»w,  can  that  be  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  a  question,  and  then  I  will  make  an 
nervation  on  the  objection.  (To  the  witness.)  Who  made  the  report  in  the 
jJublican  which  you  examined — the  one  which  you  examined  and  compared 
th  the  report  in  the  Democrat ;  who  made  that  report  ? 
A.  Mr.  Walbridge  made  that  report  on  Saturday  night,  September  8,  18C6. 
was  published  in  the  Sunday  morning  Republican  of  September  9,  1866. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q,.  Have  you  looked  at  the  proceedings  in  this  case  to  see  whether  that  has 

m  put  in  evidence  ? 

A.  The  Sunday  morning  Republican  was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Walbridge's  tes- 

lony,  in  which  he  states  that  he  made  one  or  two  simple  corrections  for  the 

)nday  morning  Democrat. 

5.  Now,  I  wish  to  inquire,  Mr.  Zider,  whether  the  report  which  you  saw  in 

I  files  of  the  Republican,  and  which  you  compared  with  the  report  in  the 

tmocrat,  was  the  report  which  Mr.  Walbridge  made  1 

A.  Undoubtedly  it  was. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  is  suggested  by  the  learned  mana- 

r 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  save  you  all  trouble.    You  may  put  it  in  as 

ch  as  you  choose.     I  do  not  care,  on  reflection,  if  you  leave  it  unread.     It 

)f  no  consequence.  , 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  will  simply  put  it  into  the  case  to  save  time,  and  have  it 

nted. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  think  there  should  not  be  anything  printed  that  is 

t  read.     We  have  got  a  very  severe  lesson  upon  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  understood  you  to  dispense  with  the  reading. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  the  honorable  manager  desires  to  have  the  paper 

id  it  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  desire  it  to  be  read.  ,^ 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Is  it  to  go  in  as  evidence,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  or  not  i 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  may  go  in  for  aught  I  care. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Zider. 

The  paper  thus  admitted  in  evidence,  containing  a  memorandum  of  the  dif- 
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ferences  between  tbe  two  reports  of  President  Johnson's  speech  at  St.  Loais,  1* 
as  follows : 


Sunday  Repubucam,  September  9,  1866. 

I  am 
Queflttons  tohieh 

that  we  haye 

as  this  we  hare 

that  they  then  knew 

its  potter  haviDg  expired 

»  '      of  A  population 

without  the  wul  of  the  people 

A  then  when 

it  does  not  provoke  me 

things  that  have  been  done 

that  tdere  intended 

to  be  enforced  npon 

abandoned  the  |»«rtf 

that  I  was  a  traitor 

Judas  Iscariot  A 

a  traitor 

Judas  Iscariot !  Judas ! 

the  twelve  apostles 

he  never  could  have 

and  that  try  to  stay 

when  there  were 

there  teas  a  Christ 

there  totre  unbelieven 

to-day  who  would 

A 

/or  years 
bear  all  the  expenses 

-A 


\ 


Yes,  yes, 

A  A  decided  majority 

What?    ' 

Stimulaiing  this 

So  far  as  offences  are  conumed 

Upon  this  subject  of  offences 

and  battled  more  ror 

It  has  been  my  peculiar  misfortune  A 

to  have  neree  opposition 

(a  voice,  why  didn't  you  do  it) 

The  law  was  executed, 

The  law  was  executed, 

to  give  somebody  else  a  bounty 

he  can  get  $50  bounty 

(Great  cheering) 

are  A  entitled  to 

equal  representation  in  the 

Congress  of  the  United 

States  without  violating 
the  Constitution.    fCheers.) 

Among  this  people.    I 

have 
labored  for  it  I  am  for  it 

now.    I  deny 

manner  pointed  out  by 

and  sometimes  havingA 

re- 
pented makes  him  a  better 
'  man  than  he  was 
before 
Yes,  I  have, 
Yes  I  have. 
(Voice  "bully  for  you  "A 
and  cheers) 
on  either  side 


Democrat,  Monday,  September  10, 1866. 

I  was 

Questions  thai 

A  ^^  have 

as  those  we  have 

that  they  there  knew 

its  powers  having  expired 

of  the  population 

without  the  consent  of -the  people. 

And  then  when 

it  donU  provoke  me 

things  that  has  been  done 

that  was  intended 

to  be  enforced  mi 

abandoned  the  power 

that  I  was  a  t-r-a-i-t-o-r 

Judas — ^Judas  Iscariot 

a  t-r-a't't-o-r 

Jmdast  Judas  Iscariot,  Jud-a-a-s 

and  these  twelve  apoistles 

he  couldn't  have 

and  A  try  to  stay 

when  there  ware 

there  ware  a  Christ 

there  ware  unbeiieveiB 

to-day  A  would 

Now  what  is  the  plan  ? 

four  years 

bear  all  the  sx^eiiss, 

So  much  for  this  queatioii. 

F-tf-5,   Y-a'S; 

as  decided  a  majorify 

Wha-t? 

devoting  themseiwes 

So  far  as  the  Fenians  are  comenui 

Upon  this  subject  of  Fenians^ 

and  sacr{fioed  more  for 

It  has  been  my  peculiar  misfortune  ekeyt 

to  have  fierce  opposition 

A 


to  vote  somebody  else  a  bounty 
A  can  get  iSO  bounty, 
(Loud  cheering) 
are  constituttontUly  entitled  to 
equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate  and  no  power  has 
the 
right  to  deprive  them  of  it 
without  violating  the  Consti- 
tution.   ^Cneers.) 
Among  the  people.    I  have 

labored  for  it.    Now  I 

deny, 
manner  pointed  A  ^7 
ahd  sometimes  having 
sinned  and  having  re- 
pented 
makes  him  a  better  man 
than  he  was  before 
Y-a-s,  I  have 
Y-a>6, 1  have 
Voice  (bully  for  you  eU 
fellow  and  laughter) 
on  the  other  side 
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a  kind  of  OYer-rigbtoons- 

ness 

— over  rigkteou8nes9 — 

better 
than  anybody  else  and 

although  wanting 

He  went  upon  the  cross 

and  there  was  A  nailed  by 

nnbelieyers  A  ci^d  there 

shed 

his  blood  that  you  and  I 

might  live  (cheers) 


nor  the  judgeV 

I  know  there  are  some 

that  talk 

And  manafce  all  the 

affairs  of  state 

The  people  of  Missouri 

as  well  as  other  States 

know  that  all  my 

effort^  have 

all  this 

traduction  and  de« 

traction  that  have 

let  us  fight  the  enemies 

And  in  parting  with 

you  now  /  leave  the 

government  in  your 

hands 

recognized. 


a  kind  of  over  righteoos- 
'    ness — better  than  any- 
body else  and  alwijfs 
wanting. 
He  went  upon  the  cross  and 
there  was  painfully  nailed 
by 
these  unbelievers  that  I 

have  spoken  of  here  to-night 

and  there  shed  bis  blood 

that  you  and  I  might  live 

(cheers) 

nor  the  jodg^  Tvoice  '*nor 

the  Moses.") 

I  know  there  is  some 

that  talk 

And  manage  A  the 

affairs  ot   state. 

The  people  of  Missouri 

as  well  as  other  States 

know  that  A  my  efforts 

have    • 

all  this  traduction 

and  detraction  that 

has 

let  us  fight  A  enemies 

And  in  parting  with 

you  now  A  leave  the 

government  in  your 

hands, 

re-eog-nixed. 


GroBS-ezamined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  How  long  bare  you  been  troubled  with  yonr  unfortunate  afiEiction  1 

A.  To  what  do  you  refer! 

Q.  I  understood  you  were  a  little  deaf.    Is  that  bo  1 

A.  I  have  been  sick  the  greater  part  of  this  year,  and  was  compelled  to  come 
here  a  month  ago  almost,  before  I  was  able  to  come.     I  have  not  got  well  yet. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  my  question  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  deaf,  if  you  have  been  deaf  at  all  1 

A.  Partially  deaf  for  the  last  two  years,  I  should  think. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  it  commence  1 

A.  I  cannot  state  that. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can.    You  know  when  you  became  deaf,  do  you  not  1 

A.  I  know  I  was  not  deaf  when  you  made  your  St.  Louis  speech,  in  1866. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  date  to  reckon  from ;  but  as  these  gentlemen  do  not 
all  know  when  that  was,  and  you  and  I  do,  suppose  you  try  it  by  the  almanac, 
and  tell  us  when  that  was  ? 

A.  That  was  on  the  13th  of  October,  1866. 

Q.  You  were  not  deaf  then  J 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  become  deaf  T 

A.  Perhaps  a  month.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  not  at  that  time  1 

A.  Quite  sure  it  was  not  that  time,  because  I  heard  some  resiarks  the  crowd 
made  which  you  did  not.     FLaughter.] 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  you  heard  very  much  that  I  did  not.  Now,  suppose  we 
confine  ourselves  to  this  matter.    About  a  month  after  that  you  became  deaf  f 
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A.  Partially. 

Q.  Partially  deaf,  as  now  ?  . 

A.  I  recovered  from  that  sickness.  I  became  sick  again  the  first  part  of  tiii! 
year. 

Q.  Now,  will  yon  have  the  kindness  to  state  whether  yon  have  year  note . 

The  Witness.  Of  the  President's  speech? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them  last  ? 

A.  The  last  recollection  I  have  of  them  is  when  Mr.  Walbridge  was  ?ni- 
moned  before  the  Reconstruction  Oommittee  to  give  testimony  on  the  Ner 
Orleans  riot. 

Q.  Did  you  and  he  then  go  over  that  speech  together! 

A.  We  went  over  only  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  The  part  that  referred  to  New  Orleans  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  part  that  referred  to  New  Orleans  you  went  over  with  him? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  material  difference  between  you  and  him  when  jon  be 
your  notes  together  in  that  part  of  the  speech,  and  if  so,  state  what? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  He  asked  me  to  compare  notes  with  him 

Q.  Excuse  me;  I  am  not  asking  what  he  said.  I  am  asking  what  difference 
there  was  between  your  report  and  his  report  upon  that  comparison;  wiiit 
material  difference. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  .that  as  he  is  asked  the  preek 
question  what  the  difference  was  that  arose  upon  that  comparison,  he  is  to  bif 
permitted  to  state  what  it  was  and  how  it  arose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  not  asked  any  difference  that  arose  between 
him  and  Mr.  Walbridge.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  go  into  that.  I  have  aake^ 
what  the  difference  was  between  the  two  speeches.  • 

Mr.  EvARTS.  As  it  appeared  in  that  comparison. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  As  found  at  that  time. 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  answer.  If  you  will  pos«ss 
your  soul  in  patience  a  moment  I  will  answer. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  will  confine  liimself  entirely  to  what  l< 
asked  and  make  no  remarks. 

The  WiTNEoS.  When  we  proceeded  to  compare  that  part  relating  to  tlJe^f' 
Orleans  riot,  Mr.  Walbridge  read  from  his  notes ;  I  looked  on,  and  vben  w 
came  to  this  passage,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  "When  you  read  tbe 
speeches  that  were  made,  and  take  up  the  facts,  if  they  are  as  stated,  you  vili  | 
find  that  speeches  were  made  incendiary  in  their  character,  exciting  that  popu- 
lation called  the  black  population  to  take  up  arms  and  prepare  for  the  sheddin? 
of  blood,"  I  called  Mr.  Walbridge's  attention  to  the  qualifying  words,  "if  the  | 
facts  are  as  stated.''  He  replied  to  me,  "  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  kaow  I  '^ 
right,''  and  went  on.  As  he  was  summoned  to  swear  to  his  notes,  and  not  to 
mine,  I  did  not  argue  the  question  with  him  further,  but  let  him  go  on. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  other  difference  was  there  1 

A.  There  was  another  difference. 

Q.  In  the  Meif  Orleans  matter  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  President's  words,  I  think,  were  that  they  there  kne*  * 
convention  was  to  be  called  which  was  extinct  by.  reason  of  its  power  baviB^ 
expired.     There  was  a  difference  in  t^e  words  "  by  reason  of." 
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Q.  What  waB  that  difPerence  1 

A.  The  words  "  hj  reason  of." 

Q.  Were  they  in  or  out  of  Walbridge's  report  ? 

A.  They  were  in  my  report. 

Q.  And  were  not  in  Walbridge's  report  ? 

A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  Any  otber  difference  ? 

A.  No  other.     Tbat  was  as  far  as  we  proceeded  with  tbe  report  as  1o  the 

3W  Orleans  riot.    The  latter  part  of  tbe  report  was  not  compared  at  all,  nor 

IS  the  first  part.  , 

Q.  Now,  have  yon  the  report  as  it  appeared  in  tbe  Republican  of  Monday 

)ming  before  you  1 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Let  me  read  tbe  first  few  sentences  of  the  report  put  in  evidence,  and  tell 

3  how  many  errors  there  are  in  that.     Have  you  it  ? 

A.  [The  witness  produced  a  new  paper.]     Yes,  sir ;  I  have  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  read  from  the  report  put  in  evidence  here  : 

Fellow -citizens  of  St.  Louis :  In  bein^  introduced  to  you  to-nieht,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
making  a  speech.  It  is  true  I  am  proud  to  meet  so  many  of  my  fellow-citizens  nere  on 
is  occasion,  and  under  the  favorable  circumstances  that  I  do.  [Cry,  **How  about  British 
bjects  ?"]  We  will  attend  to  John  Bull  after  a  while,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  [Laugh- 
-  and  loud  cheers. }  I  have  just  stated  that  I  was  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
eech." 

The  Witness.  **Am  not  here." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  difference  is  here  "  I  was,"  and  there  "  I  am." 
ow,  do  you  know  that  the  President  used  tbe  word  "  am"  instead  of  "  was  ?" 
A.  Of  course  I  do. 
Q.  I  will  read  on : 

I  was  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech ;  but  after  being  introduced,  simply  to 
nder  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  welcome  you  have  given  me  in  your  midst.  [A  voice, 
Ten  thousand  welcomes;"  hurrahs  and  cheers.}  Thank  you,  sir.  I  wish  it  was  in  my 
)wer  to  address  yon  under  favorable  circumstances  upon  some  of  the  questions  that  agitate 
id  distract  the  public  mind  at  this  time" 

A.  **  Questions  tphich  agitate." 

Q.  "  Which  agitate"  instead  of  "  that  agitate  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  it  goes  on  : 

Questions  that  have  grown  out  of  a  fiery  ordeal  we  have  just  passed  through,  and  which  I 
link  as  important  as  those  we  have  just  passed  by.  The  time  has  come  when  it  seems  to 
le  that  all  ought  to  be  prepared  for  peace — the  rebellion  being  suppressed,  and  the  shedding 
f  blood  being  stopped,  the  sacrifice  of  life  being  suspended  ana  stayed,  it  seems  that  the 
me  has  arrived  when  we  should  have  peace ;  wh^n  the  bleeding  arteries  should  be  tied  up. 
A.  voice,  "New  Orleans;"  "Gto  on."] 

It  is  so  far  all  right  except  those  two  corrections  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  we  will  try  another  part. 

Tbe  Witness.  Go  over  tbe  New  Orleans  part,  if  yon  please.  I  wish  to  make 
.  correction  in  that  part. 

Q.  Are  you  dealing  with  a  memorandum  i 

A.  It  is  the  official  proceedings. 

'  Q.  You  are  comparing  yoursdf  with  the  official  proceedings  as  you  go  on, 
irbere  you  have  noted  these  corrections  1 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  tbe  official  proceedings. 

Q.  Then  you  are  going  on  with  a  copy  of  tbe  official  proceedings  and  noting 
be  differences  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  can  make  tbe  memoranda  without  the  official  proceedings  before 
ne.  Do  you  want  it  ?  (Offering  the  printed  official  report  of  the  trial,  with 
nanoscript  corrections,  to  tbe  honorable  manager.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  ;  I  do  not  care  for  it.    Yon  told  me  that  you  wished 
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I  should  go  on  with  the  New  Orleans  part.    Whj  do  yon  wiak  aojlliiii^ 
about  it  ? 

The  Witness.  You  were  proceeding  to  make  corrections,  and  vben  joi 

came  to  the  New  Orleans  part  you  stopped. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Well,  I  will  take  this  portion  of  it 

The  Witness.  Any  portion. 

Q.  "  Judaas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Judaas  V* 

A.  One  Judas  too  many  there.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  **  There  was  a  Judas  once."  You  are  sure  he  did  not  speak  Jrtdaa  four 
times,  are  you  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  speak  it  I 

A.  Please  read  it  again. 

Q.  I  asked  how  many  times  he  did  speak  Judas  1 

A.  Three  times. 

Q.  Well,  I  believe  we  have  got  '*  Judaas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Judaas."  That  is 
only  three  times.     Why  did  you  say  one  too  many  ? 

A.  You  have  it  four  times  there. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  only  said  it  three  times.  "  Judaas,  Jud» 
Iscariot,  Judaas." 

The  Witness.  Are  not  those  words  italicised  there  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Are  they  not  stretched  out  to  make  it  appear  ridiculoos  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  1  really  think  two  of  the  Judases  are  spelt  with  ihe 
pronunciation — "  J-ud-a-a-s." 

The  Witness.  Yes,  and  italicised. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  President  did  not  speak  those  words  with 
emphasis  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  speak  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  read  : 

There  was  a  Judas  once,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Oh !  yes,  and  .these  twelre  apostks 
had  a  Christ.  [A  Yoi(^e,  •**  And  a  Moses,  too."  Great  laughter.]  The  twelve  aposties  kid 
a  Christ,  and  he  could  not  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  had  nad  twelve  apostles. 

See  if  I  am  right. 

A.  The  word  "  yes"  should  not  be  stretched  out  .with  dashes  between  each 
letter,  as  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  '*  yes  "  is  not  here^  stretched  out.  Is  there  any 
other  question  you  would  like  to  ask  me,  sir  ?     [Laughter.] 

The  Witness.  All  I  wish  is  that  you  shall  read  it  as  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler^  Now,  sir,  will  you  attend  to  your  business  and  see 

what  differences  there  are  as  I  read  ? 

If  I  have  played  the  Judas,  who  has  been  my  Christ  that  I  have  plajed  the  Judas  with  * 
Was  it  Thad.  Stevens  7  Was  it  Wendell  Philhps  7  Was  it  Charles  Sumner  7  [  EBsaes  and 
cheers.  ]  Are  these  the  men  that  set  up  and  compare  themselves  with  the  Saviour  of  bkb, 
and  everybody  that  differs  with  them  in  opinion,  and  try  to  stay  d&  anrest  their  dxabo^ic^ 
and  nefarious  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas. 

A.  "  And  that  try."     . 

Q.  <' Differ  with  them  in  opinion,  and  that  try  to  stay  and  arrest  their 
diabolical  and  nefarious  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas.  [<  Hurrah  for 
Andy,'  and  cheers."]    Am  I  right  so  far,  sir  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sixty  corrections  T 

A.  ^here  are  four  in  the  next  three  lines. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sixty  corrections  t    Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  suppose  the  corrections,  the  whole  of  wkidi 
we  have  put  in  evidenee,  will  show  for  themselves. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  cross-examining  the  witness. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  evidence. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asking  a  question  of  the  witness  on  cross-exam- 
ition,  and  I  prefer  that  he  shonld  not  be  instrncted. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No  instruction.  We  thought  we  should  save  time  by  putting 
the  memorandum ;  but  it  seems  that  the  cross-examination  is  to  go  over  every 
m.  We  insist  that  it  be  confined  to  questions  that  are  proper.  Whether  this 
a  fair  specimen  or  not,  compared  with  the  whole  paper,  will  appear  by  the 
nparison  the  court  make  between  the  two  pieces  of  evidence. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  testing  the  credibility  of  this  witness,  and  I  do 
t  care  to  have  him  instructed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  the  question  is  objected  to,  the  honorable  manager 
11  please  put  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  put  it  in  writing  if  the  Chief  Justice  desires. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  no  question  of  credibility ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  judg- 
nt  afiked  of  him  between  two  papers,  whether  one  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
ler. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  put  the  question  in  writing  if  the  Chief  Justice 
iires.     The  question  is  this :  whether  all  the  corrections  which  you  have  inde- 
ed in  answer  to  my  questions  are  of  the  same  average  character  with  the  other 
rections  of  the  sixty  1 
The  Witness.  There  are  two  or  three  corrections  in  that  which  you  have 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  Is  the  question  objected  to  ? 

\Lr,  EvARTS.  We  object  to  the  question.    It  requires  a  re-examination  of  the 

ole  subject. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question  will  be  put. in  writing,  objection' being 

de. 

iir.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  pass  from  that  rather  than  take  time,  because 

hall  be  accused  of  bavins  taken  up  too  much  time.,    (To  the  witness.^     Mr. 

tness,  you  have  told  us  that  in  the  next  few  lines  there  were  corrections,  I 

ik  four  in  the  next  three  lines.    Now  I  wiU  read  the  succeeding  lines : 

1  the  days  when  there  ware  twelve  apostles  and  when  there  ware  a  Christ,  while  there 
e  Judases,  there  ware  nnbelievers,  too.  Y-a-s;  while  there  were  Judases,  there  ware 
elioyers.     [Voices:  **Hear."     "Three  groans  for  Fletcher."]    Yes,  oh  yes  i  unbelievers 

/hrist. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  wish  me  to  make  corrections  there  ? 

ir.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  want  you  to  stop  me  when  there  is  anything  wrong. 

The  Witness.  "In  the  days  when  there  ware  ;"  toere  is  right. 

f£r.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  reads  in  mine  **  ware,"  and  in  yours  it  reads  *'  were  ?" 

i.  Yes;  and  then  in  the  next  line  there  is  a  "ware"  again.    It  should  be 

ere." 

I,  What  is  the  next  ? 

L.  There  is  another  "  ware," 

I.  That  is,  it  should  be  "  were  "  instead  of  "  ware  ?" 

L.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  Those  are  the  three  corrections  you  want  to  make  there?    Are  those  the 

y  corrections  there  ? 

L.  Then  there  is  one  before  "  unbelievers." 

I  What  is  it? 

L.  '*  Were  "  £oT '' ware," 

K  Are  those  all  ? 

'he  Witness.  Does  it  read  in  yours  "Voices,  'Hear!'    *  Three  groans  for 

tcher  V  " 

[r.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  all  right,  is  it  not?    What  is  the  trouble 

1  that  ? 

'he  Witness.  There  are  four  "  wares  "  there,  are  there  not  ? 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlibr.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  wares  t"  We  have  eorrected 
the  ''  e**  for  the  ''  a ;"  that  is  the  whole  change. 

The  witness.  Yqars  reads  "  there  loare  a  Ohrist ;''  the  "  Witre"  should  b^ 
"  ivas." 

Q.  Then  all  your  corrections  are  of  pronunciation  and  gramniar»  aie  thejnot : 

A.  The  President  did  not  use  those  words. 

Q.  Do  70a  say  that  the  President  does  not  pronounce  "  i0er«"  broadly,  tf  u 
sometimes  the  southern  fiishion  ? 

A.  I  say  that  he  did  not  use  it  as  used  in  that  paper. 

Q.  Did  he  not  speak  broadly  the  word  **  were"  when  he  used  it  ? 

A.  Not  so  that  it  could  be  distinguished  for  "  ware.'' 

Q.  Then  it  is  a'matter  of  how  you  would  spell  pronunciation  that  you  want » 
correct,  is  it  ? 

A.  The  tone  of  Yoice  cannot  be  represented  in  print. 

Q.  And  still  you  think  '*  were**  best  represents  his  tone  of  voice,  do  you  I 

A.  I  think  it  did.  ' 

Q.  Although  it  cannot  be  represented  in  print.    Now,  sir,  with  the  exeeptks 
of  these  corrections  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  is  there  any  correction  u 
the  speech  was  printed  in  the  Democrat  on  Monday  from  that  which  ifUi 
printed  in  the  Republican  1 

A.  Of  what  date? 

Q.  The  Republican  of  Sunday. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  Monday  ?  With  the  exception  of  corrections  of  grammar  and  pro- 
nunciation, is  there  any  correction  of  substance  between  the  two  reports  as 
ptinted  that  morning  ?  . 

A.  Specify  which  papers,  you  want  compiled,  the  Sunday  Republican  anc 
Monday  Democrat,  or  the  Monday  Republican  and  Monday  Democrat? 

Q.  The  Monday  Republican  and  Monday  Democrat. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  they  as  printed  ? 

A.  One  is  '*  Let  the  goyemmeut  be  restored.  I  have  labored  for  it.  I  aq 
for  it  now.    I  deny  this  doctrine  of  secession,  come  from  what  quarter  it  majr." 

Q.  What  is  the  change  as  printed  ? 

A.  "  Let  the  government  be  restored.  I  have  labored  for  it.'*  80  far  it  is 
the  same  in  both  papers ;  and  then  the  words  ''  I  am  for  it  now  "  are  omitted  ia 
the  Democrat,  and  the  punctuation  is  changed  so  as  to  begin  the  next  sentence 
**  Now,  I  deny  this  doctrine  of  secession,"  and  then  words  are  omitted  and  tbe 
punctuation  changed. 

Q.  There  are  four  words  omitted,  "I  am  for  it  "before  "  now."    What  else! 

A.  Speaking  of  the  neutrality  law  he  said,  '*  I  am  sworn  to  support  tbe  Cos* 
stitution  and  to  execute  the  law."  Some  one  holloed  out  "  Why  didn't  yoa  do 
it?"  and  he  answered,  "  The  law  was  executed ;  the  law  was  executed."  Those 
words  "Why  didn't  you  do  it,"  and  "The  law  was  executed;  the  law  was  ex^ 
cuted,"  are  omitted  in  the  Democrat. 

Q.  What  else  of  substance  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  point  out  any  others  without  the  memonndna. 

Q.  Use  the  memorandum  to  point  out  substance,  not  grammar,  not  puucm- 
ation,  not  pronunciation. 

A.  (Referring  to  the  memorandum.)  One  expression  he  used  was,  "  Allo^ 
me  to  ask  if  there  is  a  man  here  to-night  who  in  the  dark  days  of  Kcow-Noih- 
ingism  stood  and  battled  more  for  their  rights" 

Q.  What  is  the  word  left  out  or  put  in  there  ?  ^ 

A.  The  word  "sacrificed  "  is  used  in  the  Democrat,  and  the  word  "battled 
is  the  one  that  was  employed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  1  will  not  trouble  you,  further,  sir. 
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The  WiTNBSS.  Ofay  I  can  point  ont  more, 
^r.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all,  sir. 

^Ir.  Curtis.  We  now  desire,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  put  in  evidence  a  doca- 
at  certified  from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  document  was  hai^ded  to  the  managers.)  * 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  state  the  object  of  this  evidence. 
ilr.  Curtis.  It  is  the  commission  issued  by  President  Adams  to  General 
ishington,  constituting  him  lieutenant  general  of  the  army  of  the  United 
tes.     The  purpose  is  to  show  the  form  in  which  commissions  were  issued  at 
t  date  to  high  military  officers,  and  we  have  selected  the  most  conspicuous 
tance  in  our  history  as  regards  the  person,  the  office,  and  the  occasion, 
ilr.  Manager  Butler.  There  were  two  commissions  issued  to  General  Wash- 
ton,  two  appointments  made.    Was  this  the  one  he  accepted,  or  the  one  he 
3cted ;  do  you  remember  ? 
\lr.  Evarts.  We  understood  it  to  be  the  one  actually  issued  and  received  by 

1. 

^Ir.  Manager  Butler.  And  accepted  by  faim? 

^fr.  Evarts.  We  suppose  so. 

^r.  Curtis.  We  understand  so. 

^r.  Evarts.  We  desire  to  have  the  commission  read. 

^r.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  see  no  objection  to  it.    I  thought  perhaps  you  could 

I  roe  what  I  inquired  about. 

^r.  Evarts.  Will  the  clerk  be  good  enough  to  read  it? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  paper. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  following  commission,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 

tificate  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  it  is  a  carefully  compared  and  exact 

•y  of  the  original  on  file  in  hi%  department : 

R  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amenea,  to  uU  who  skaU  see  these  presentSf 

greying : 

[now  ye,  that  reposing  special  trast  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  valor,  fidelity,  and 
lities  of  Greorge  Washington,  I  have  nominated  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
;be  Senate,  do  appoint  nim  lieutenant  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies 
ed  or  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  is  therefore  carefully  and  dili- 
tly  to  discharge  the  duty  of  lientenant  general  and  commander-in-chief,  by  doing  and 
forming  all  manner  of  things  thereunto  belonging.  And  I  do  strictly  charge  and  require 
officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  to  be  obedient  to  his  orders  as  lieutenant  general 

commander-in-chief.     And  he  is  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions  from 
e  to  time  as  be  shall  receive  from  me  or  the  future  President  of  the  United  States  of 
erica.    This  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
ited  States  for  the  time  bein^. 
^iven  under  my  hand  at  Philadelphia,  this  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1798, 

in  the  twenty* third  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
s»EAL.]  JOHN  ADAMS. 

(y  command  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

JAMES  Mchenry, 

Secretary  of  War, 

^r.  Curtis.  I  now  desire,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  put  in  a  document  from  the 
partment  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  removals  of  superintendents  of  Indian 
lira,  and  of  Indian  agents,  of  land  officers,  receivers  of  public  moneys,  sur- 
^ors  general,  and  certain  miscellaneons  officers  who  are  not  brought  under 
r  one  of  those  classes.  The  document  which  I  hold  shows  the  date  of  the 
loval,  the  name  of  the  officer,  the  office  he  held,  and  also  contains  a  memo- 
idum  whether  the  removal  was  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  or  in  the  ses- 
D  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  but  one  objection  to  this  species  of  evidence 
;hout  anybody  brought  here  to  testify  to  it,  and  that  is  this :  I  have  learned 
.t  in  the  case  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  I  allowed  to  come  in  without 
ection,  there  were  other  cases  not  reported  where  the  power  was  refused  to 
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be  exercised.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  bo  ia  the  Interior  Department  or  net. 
But  most  of  these  cases,  upon  our  examination,  appear  to  he  aimplj  ander  the 
law  fixing  their  tenure  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time  bein^:, 
and  some  of  them  are  inferior  officers  originally  made  appointable  hy  the  he^s 
X)f  departments.  If  the  presiding  officer  thinks  thejjiftve  any  bearing  we  haTe 
no  objection. 

Mr.  Curtis,  I  understand  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  law  to  dieee 
offices  somewhat  differently  from  that  which  is  stated  by  the  honorable  maiugfr 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  minutely  to  examine  these  lists,  for  they  we* 
only  handed  to  me  this  morning ;  but  I  understand  that  a  very  large  Damb^ 
of  these  officers  held  for  a  fixed  tenure  of  four  years.  That,  however,  mu^  bt 
a  matter  of  argument  hereafter. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  What  class  of  officers  do  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Receivers  of  public  moneys  is  one  of  the  classes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  removal  and  of  the  last? 

Mr.  Curtis.  These  tables,  I  think,  extend  through  the  whole  period  of  tie 
existence  of  that  department.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  when  the  depv:- 
ment  was  established,  but  I  think  they  run  through  the  whole  history  of  tbe 
departmeut. 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  objection  is  made  to  the  reception  of  this  docmnes: 

in  evidence. 

The  document  is  as  follows : 

Dbpartmbnt  ov  the  Intewior, 

Wmshimgttm,  D.  C,  A^  17,  IS6^ 

I,  OrylUe  H.  Browning,  Secretiurj  of  the  Interior,  do  hereby  certify^  that  the  anoeid 
thirteen  sheets  contain  full,  true,  complete,  and  perfect  transcripts  from  the  records  of  thu* 
department,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  removals  from  office  of  the  persons  tbeniz 
named.  • 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  smI  of  tbe 
department  to  be  affixed  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

[L.  8.]  O.  H.  BROWNING,  Shntary  of  the  Inierier. 


A,^^Rejnovals  of  wuperintendenU  of  Indian  affairs  and  of  Indian  agtnU. 


Date. 

Kame. 

Office. 

March  13. 1849 

Superintendent  at  Saint  Lonla,  Miiievn.* 

Oeatral  saperintendency.* 

North  superintendency.* 

North  Buperintendency.* 

North  fuperintendency.* 

North  ■nperinteodeney.* 

South  snperintendency.t 

South  snperintendency.* 

South  suporintendeney.* 

South  saperiBtendency.* 

New  Mexico  snperintendency.* 

New  Mexico  auperintendency.t 

New  Mexico  Huperintende&ey.t 

AriEona  snperlntendency.* 

California  smperintendeoej.t 

Southern  District  California  tnperiutorfwtfy* 

Jnne  9.  1866 

W.  H.  Albin.i 

Aoril  18.  1853 

Ellas  Murray ................ 

March  13.  18.'S7 

Frauds  Hnebschman 

W.  J.  Cullen 

March  27.  1861 

October  29.  1866 

E.  B.  Taylor 

AorilS  1853 

John  Dremnan ............... 

March  3. 1855 

ThomaB  S.  Drew  ............ 

March  17.  1857 

C  W.  i>«i"i-..-  

April  1.  1861 

Elias  Rector 

March  16.  1863 

J.  L.  GolUna 

March  3.  1865 1. 

Michael  Stack 

March  17.  1866 

Filioe  Deleado 

AnsTist  9.  1866 

G.  W.  Leihy 

March  31.  1854 

E.  P.  Beale 

April  16.  1861 

A.  D.  ]Uffhtmire .*.... 

Auflrtmt  10.  1863 

ft.  M.  Haimon-r  T-» - . . T- -T -   -- 

North  District  California  saperiatendsocT.' 
North  District  California  anperinlendBDc^.' 
Oregon  snperintendency.t 
Oregon  superintendcncy.t 
Oregon  superintendency.* 
Oregon  superintendency.* 
Oregon  unperinteBdettey.t 
Washington  Territory  snperint«ndeiacy.t 
Washington  Territory  gnperintasdeney.t 
WaMhington  Tfnritory  nnperintendeiKy-f 

March  32.  1865 

Anitin  Wiley 

March  17.  1853 

Anson  Dart .................. 

Jane  — /l856 

Joel  Palmer 

J.  W.  Nesmtth 

March  22.  1859 

Jann30.  1861 

E.  R.  Geary 

March  28  1863 

W.  H.  Rector 

July  16,  1861 

W.  W.  Miller 

March  6  1869 

B.  P.  Kendall 

March  30,  1864 

C.  H.  Hale 

tSeptember  25.  1866 

April  18.  1853 

W.  H.  Waterman 

Washington  Territory  saperintendaney.' 
Great  NemaiiB  agency.* 

Omaha  agency,  t 
Winnebago  agenoy.t 
Winnebago  agency.* 

W.  P.  Richardson 

March  25,  1861 

Daniel  Vanderalioe  - ,  ^  - . .  ■,  -   - . 

April  15.  1867 

R.  W.  Tnmas 

May  27. 1861 

September  7,  1865 

0  H.  MIk , 

St.  A.  D.Baloombe 

*  During  the  reoeia. 


f  Senate  consented  to  appointment  of  hit 
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A. — Removals  of  superintendenUf  ^.— Gontinaed. 


I>ttte. 


April  29,  1861 

March  16,  1882 

AoRutt  13,  1856 

September  11. 1857... 

March  23.  1861 

September  90, 1864... 

Jannary  4.  18iB6 

April  27.  1850 

April  18, 1861 

Jone  3»  1856 

May7,ie64 

Marohl6.  1865 

March  27,  1861 

AprUlS,  1864 

Jane  3,  1858 

Man>hl3.  1859 

April  3,  1858 

April  15.  1861 

October—,  1850 

AprU14, 1863 

AugastS,  1866 

May  29.  1849 

Aprils,  1861 

Mart:h6,  1862 

8*'ptembor  25, 1866. .. 

April  la  1853 

July  31,  1861 

AagOBt  22,  1866 

March  16,  1865 

roly6,  1858 *. 

Julyae,  1860 

April  19.  1861 

U[arcli6.1  889 

\pril5.  1849 , 

\prill8.  1853 

\prll5,  1861 , 

\pril  16,  1861 

rune  9,  1865 

If  arch  11. 1852 

rune  13.  1861 

^'ovembcr  2,  1854... 

nlr  16,  1861 

nly  10.  1851 

UffnatlS.  1856 

alj  16,  1861 

anoaiy  21,  1883  ... 

nly  17,  1861 

U'ptember  1,1852... 

ray  1.  1893 

[ay  13,  1857 

tarchSl,  1866 

lay  3,  1853 

aly  36,  1861 

pril30,  1861 

LiDe21,   1866 

tily  22,  1858 

prilll,  1853 

pril30,  1861 

arch  24, 1865 

ngruift  4,  1862 

arch  21,  1865 

priliS,  1853 

arch  28.  1861 

ily  16.  UB61 

»ril26,  1861 

no  7,  1864 

pt«>TOb<>r  22, 1865  . 

>rU7,  1862 

tober  13,  1863   ... 

ircb  14.  1861 

ne  7,   1864 

ly  11,1865 

ptember21.  1866  . 

.HI  23,  1853 

.rcb  25.  1861 

rch  23.  1861 

riiao,  1865 

member  9.  1866... 

HI  If*.  1853 

rch  25,  1861 


James  L.«Oinii 

H.  W.  DePuy 

RO.  Mnrphv 

Charlefl  B.  Flonden... 

Joiieph  R.  Brown 

W.W.Rom 

William  Dally 

£C.  Bllller 
.C.  Dickey 

Royal  Baldwin 

CD.  Keith 

Abram  Bennett 

Thomas  B.  Sy kei 

Fielding  Johnaon 

A.  Arnold 

Francis  Tymooy 

Max.  McCauKlln 

Seth  Clover 

F.  Fltzpatrick , 

J.  A.  Cady 

Vital  Jarot 

R.  C.  S.  Brown 

R.  J.  Cowart 

John  Crawford 

Jnstin  Harland 

William  WUson 

D.  H.  Cooper 

Isaac  Colm&n 

P.  P.  Elder 

A.  H.  McKlHsack.... 

Saranel  A.  Blain 

Matthew  Leeper 

J.  J.  Homphreys 

James  Logan 

P,  H.  RalFord 

W.  H.  Garrett....*.. 
William  Qaesenbnry. 

G.  A.  Cutler 

EUas  Warn  pole 

A.  P.  Dennfson 

S.  U.  Culver 

J.  F.  Miller 

H.H.  Spalding 

E.  A.  Starling 

Daniel  Kewcomb  . . . . 
Bei^amln  R.  BIddle.. 
WesleyB.  Gasnell. .. 

A.  R.  Wooley 

Michael  Steck 

Lorenzo  Labadl 

Jos6  A.  Mansinarei.. 

E.  H.  Wingfleld 

Michael  Steck 

J.T.Russell 

Toribio  Romero 

R.  H.  Welghtman  ... 

8.  M.Balrd 

S.  F.  Kendriek 

John  Ward 

W.  F.  M.  Amy 

L.  J.  Kelthly 

R.  B.  Lambdln 

A.  H.  Redfleld 

J.S.Gregory 

Andrew  Humphreys. 

F.  W.  Catch 

Charles  Hntchlngs... 

Lutber  L.  Pease 

H.W.Reed 

R.  H.  Lansdale 

A.  A.  Bancroft 

Simeon  Whitely 

William  Bryson 

William  Sprague 

A.  M.  Fitch 

J.  W.  Lynde 

A.C.MoiYill 

EdWIn  Clark 

J.  S.Watrous , 

Cyrus  K.  Drew 


Office. 


Pawnee  agency.* 

Pawhee  agency,  t 

St.  Peter's  agcncy.t 

St.  Peter's  agency.* 

St.  Peter's  agency,  t 

Pottawatomie  agency.* 

Ottoe  and  Missonria  agenoy.t 

Upper  Arkansas  agency.* 

Kiinsas  agency.* 

Kickapoo  agency.f 

Kickapoo  agency.f 

Kickapoo  agency.* 

Delaware  agency.f 

Delaware  agency.f 

Shawnee  agency.f 

Sac  and  Fox  agency.* 

Osage  River  agency.f 

Osage  River  agency.* 

Upper  Platte  agency.* 

Upper  Platte  agency.f 

Upper  Platte  agency.* 

Cherokee  agency.* 

Cherokee  agency.*    * 

Cherokee  agency.f 

Cherokee  agency.* 

Choctaw  agencv.* 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agency.f 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agency.* 

Neosho  agency.* 

Wichita  agency.* 

Wichita  agency.f 

Wichita  agency.* 

Wichita  agency.f 

Creek  agency.* 

Creek  agency.* 

Creek  agency.* 

Creek  agency.f 

Creek  agency.* 

Warm  Springs  (Oregon)  agency.f 

Warm  Springs  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Grande  Ronde  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Grande  Ronde  (Oregon)  agency.f 

SUetz  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Siletz  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Siletz  (Oregon)  agency.f 

Siletz  (Oregon)  agency.f 

Umatilla  (Oregon)  agency.f 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  MezSccf 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  in  Now  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.f 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.f 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.f 

An  Indian  agent  in  Now  Mexico.f 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.f 

An  Indian  agent  In  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 

Crow  Creek  agency.* 

Yancton  agency.f 

Ponca  agency.f 

Uintah  Valley  (Utah)  agency.* 

Uintah  Valley  (Utah)  agency.f 

Flathead  (Montana)  agency.* 

Blackfeet  (Montana)  agency.f 

Blackfeet  (Montana)  agency.* 

Yakama  (Washington  Territory)  agency.* 

Yakama  (Washington  Territory)  agmcy.f 

Indian  agent  in  Colorado.* 

Smith  river  (California)  agency.* 

Mackinac  (Michigan)  agency.* 

Mackinac  (Michigan)  agency.f 

Chippewas  of  the  MiMsissippi.f 

Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi.* 

Chlppewas  of  the  Mississippi.* 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior.* 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior.f 


*  During  the  reoesf. 
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B. — Regutert  of  land  officet  removed  during  the  recest  of  the  Senate, 


Date. 


Name  of  offleer. 


I/ocation  of  office. 


Aprils.  1849 

April?,  1849 

Aprill2.1849 

April  12, 1849 

April  14, 1849 

May  8. 1849 

Mays,  1849 

Mays,  1849 

May  8,  1849 

May  8,  1849 

Mays.  1849 

Mays,  1849 

May  9,  1849 

May  9.  1849 

May  12,  1849 

May  12,  1849 

May  18, 1849 

May  18.  1H49 

May  18,  1849 

May  18.  1849 

May  21.  1849 

May  21, 1849 

May  24,  1849 

May  31,  1849 

Jane    4,  1849 

June    4,1849 

June.  4. 1849 

June  11.  1849 

June  14,  1849 

June  14,  1849 

June  25.1849 

June  25,  1849 

July  J2,  1849 

July  12,  1849 

July  12,  1849 

July  16,  1849 

July  27,1849 

October  10,  1849... 
October  10,  1849... 
October  10,  1849... 
November  1,  1849.. 
October  13,  1850... 
October  13,  18M... 

June  13,  1861 

July  14,  1855 

July  94;  1855 

October  2, 1855 

March  26, 1856 

Aprils,  1857 

March  19,1857 

March  20, 1857 

March  28, 1857 

September  22, 1856. 

April  16,  1659 

May  3, 1859 

September  19, 1860. 

Aprill.  1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

May  9, 1861 

May  15. 1861 

April2,18f)L 

April  2, 1861 

April  2, 1861 

April  2, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  10, 1861 

April  15. 1861 

April  15,1861 

April  18,1861 

April  18.1861 

April  22,1861 

April  26,1861 

April  26,1861 

April  30.  1861 

May  3. 1861 

May  30, 1861 

June  13, 1861 

f 


John  Oardner ,... 

Thomas  Tiger 

J.  H.  McBride 

Abraham  Eklwards  . . . 

John  P.  Reed 

John  Bruton 

John  Miller 

E.P.  Dlekfon 

B.p.Jeti 

Hiram  Smith 

Henry  L  Bisooe 

8.  B.Farwell 

B.R.  Cowherd 

J.B.  Hunt 

J.W.Ruah 

J.  S.  Mayeiv 

C.  D.  Strickland,  Jr 

Bemhart  Henn 

GbarleB  Noally 

Warner  Lewii ,.. 

J.W.Barrett 

John  Barlow 

Albert  W.  Parrie 

Eliiiha  Taylor 

D.  P.  Richardson 

M.  Mclntire 

J.  C.  Sloo 

Thomas  J.  Hodson 

Oeorge  H.  Walker 

Hugh  P.  Gaperton 

John  Tavlor 

R.  K.  McLaughlin 

Lewis  St.  Martin 

Benjamin  Sherman  . . . 
William  E.  Russell  ... 
Harmon  Alexander... 

Samuel  Holmes 

Nathaniel  Bolton # 

Jacob  Freaman 

Franklin  Cannon 

William  McNalr 

Alanson  Saltmanh .... 

D.  B.  Oraham 

La  Fayetto  Mosher... 

E.W.Martin 

W.P.Davis 

Henrr  L.  BIsooe  ..^... 
Fielding  L.  Dowsing.. 

Dledrick  Upson 

George  W.  Sweet 

James  H.  Birch 

J.  O.  Heoning 

Abner  G.  Smith 

Samuel  Clark 

Daniel  Shaw 

John  McEnery 

W.  T.  Galloway 

Ira  Munson 

E.  P.  Hart 

Matthew  Kellec 

William  McDantels . . . 

J.  R.  Bennett 

Peter  White 

Iitaae  W.  Griffith 

Lewis  8.  Hills 

J.  M.  Stoekdale 

8.  P.  Yeomans 

E.  O.  F.  Hastings 

A.  G.  Bradford 

Isaac  W.  Smith 

Charles  S.  Benton 

James  G.  Dow 

Jesse  Mortn  .., 

James  E.  Jones 

David  R.  Gurran 

Samuel  B.  Garrett. . . . 

John  A.  Parker 

O.  P.  Richardson 

Henry  L.  Brown 

Warren  H.  Graves 

Bex\)amin  Jennings  . . . 


Winamae 

Fort  Wayne... 

Springfleld 

Kalamazoo  . . . . . 
JeffBTSonville  .. 

GlarksviUe 

Batesville , 

Fayettoyille.... 
WHshington  .... 
Ghampagnole... 

Helena 

Dixon  

Jackson 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Crawfordsvllle., 

Yincennes 

Greensbnrg..... 

Fairfield 

Iowa  City 

Dubuque 

Sprin^eld 

Genesee 

Mineral  Point . . 

Detroit 

Monroe 

Opelonsas 

Shawneetown  . . 

Tallahassee 

Milwaukee 

Lebanon 

Defiance 

Vandalla 

New  Orleans  ... 

Ionia 

Danville..., 

Palestine 

Qnincy 

Indianapolis  — 

Kaskaskia 

Jackson 

Favetto 

Cahaba 

Montgomery. . . . 

Roeebnrg 

Elba , 

Danville 

Helena 

Coiumboa 

Winona 

Sauk  Rapldi  ... 

Plattsburg , 

Hudson 

Forest  City 

Buchanan 

Superior 

Monroe 

Eau  Claire 

San  Francisco . , 

Visalla 

Los  Angeles.... 

Humboldt 

Ghatfield 

Marquette 

Des  Moines 

Council  Bin  A.. 

Fort  Dodge 

Sioux  City 

HarysTille 

Stockton 

Olympia 

La  Crosse 

Henderson  . . . . , 

Fort  Scott 

Leoompton  .  ... 

Menasha 

Junction  City  . , 

Omaha 

Santa  F6 , 

BooneviUe 

Springfield 

Oregon  City.... 


Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Missonri. 

Michigan. 

Indiana 

Arki 

Arki 

Arkani 

Arkaai 

ArkansasL 

ArkansaflL 

ArkAnn.a. 

Arkansas. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Louisiana 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

nUnoia. 

Michigan. 

WiseonMn. 

Michigait. 

LoQisian&. 

LouiaiaBa. 

Illiaoia. 

Florida. 

Wisronsiii. 

Alabama. 

Ohio. 

Illinoii. 

Tioniaiaa^ 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 

niinoia. 

liUnoia. 

Indiana. 

nUnols. 

MissMUi. 

MlsM>nri. 


Alabama. 

Oregon. 

Alabama. 

lUinoiiL 

Arkansas. 

Mississippi. 

Minaesota. 

Minnesota. 

MissonrL 

Wisconsin. 

Minneeota. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

I^oaidaaa. 

WiMoasin. 

California. 

Califomia. 

California. 

California. 

lOnneaota. 

Michigan. 

Iowa. 

Iowa.  ^ 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

CaUfomla. 

Califoreia. 

Washington  Teiihuy. 

Wiscoo^Ui. 

MIssoaii. 

Kansas. 


Kansaa 


Nebraska. 
New  Mexioa. 
Missouri. 
Miswmrl. 
Orsgnn. 
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B^^RegiHers  of  land  aficet  removed^  4i«.— Continued. 


Data 

Namn  of  oflleer. 

Loeatkmof  offiea. 

State. 

rune  SS2, 1861 

Oeorge  MeOnt '. 

IiiMa.nftpoU(l  ,-.^.^  ,..r.^,.... 

fndli&niL. 

fVugnit  7, 1861 

Thomas  Walke 

Ohillteothe 

Ohio. 

September  9, 1861. .. 

William  E.  Keeper 

a.  W.  Boardman 

Simon  Jonea 

SprlogAeld 

Illinois. 

kf  arch  18, 1866 

Booneyllle 

Missouri. 

September  26, 1866.. 

New  Orleans  ......... 

r<oiiiiiianiL 

September  24, 1866. . 

Royal  Bnck  ....t • 

H.  C.  DriTCB 

S.  T.  Davis 

Nebraska  Cltv 

Nfkhmiikji. 

September  24, 1866. . 

East  Saginaw 

Michigan. 

lOWfL 

October  5, 1666. 

SIonxCitT 

Jnnetlon  City 

Octobers?,  1866 

G.  W.  Martin 

Kansas. 

i^oyember  S,  1866  . . . 

C.  R.  Dore^y 

Brownsyllle 

N<*hniffka. 

The  above  dates  are  those  apon  which  tiie  snecenori  of  the  aboye-named  persons  were  appointed. 


0. — Receivert  of  public  moneys  removed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 


Date. 


tfarch28.1849 

tfarchSO,  1849 

kpril7. 1849 

Vpril7,1849 

VprU13,1849 

iprill2,m49 

tfay7,1849 

tfa7  8, 1849 

tfay8.1849 

tfa7  8,ie49.» 

tfa7  8.1849 , 

da7  8,18« 

Ifa7  8,1849 

tfa7  8,1849 

tfa7  9,1849 

kla7  9,1849 

tfa7  9,1849 , 

hfa7  9,1849 

*a7l8.1849 

«a7l2,1849 , 

da7l8,1849 

»Ia7l8,1849 , 

»la7l8,1849 

ila7l8,1849 

<ia7  2l,1849 

<a7  31,1849 

<a7  24,1849 

rnne4,1849 

rone  4, 1849 

une  14,1849 

one  25, 1849 

'une30,1849 

une25.1849 

til7l2,1849 , 

UI727, 1849 

Lagast9.  1849 

kngust2S,  1849.... 
kugast25,  1849  ... 
>ctober  10, 1849... 
>ctober  10^1849... 
>ecemb«r  1, 1849  . . 
leptember  4, 1855. . 
>ctober8^  1855.... 
October  10,  1855... 
leptember  1.3,  1856. 
Lngost  19,  1858.... 
leptember  19,  1860 
leptember  91,  1860 

Lprill,l86l 

lanshao,  1861 

one  13,  1861 

larch  90,  1861 

LprU2,  1861 

ipril  2,1861 

kpril2.  1861 

LprU2, 1861 

42  IP 


Name  of  officer. 


JohnO.  Winston 

Elisha  Morrow 

J.  D.G.Nelson 

James  P.  Drake 

MltcbeU  HlnsdlU 

Thomas  Dyer 

Lemuel  R.  Lincoln 

W.  Adams 

D.  J.  Chapman 

Matthew  Leeper 

D.  T.  Witter 

M.  F.  Rainev 

George  Jeffnes 

John  Doment 

W.  W.  Leland 

M.  A.  Patterson 

David  C.  Glenn 

Paschal  Beqnette 

Bennett  W.  Engle 

Samuel  Wioe 

Theodore  Gillespie 

Verplanck  Van  Antwerp. 

Enos  Lowe 

George  McHenr7 

A.  G.  Hemdon 

John  Parsons 

J.  A.  Helfenstien 

Braxton  Parrish 

J.  H.  Westbrook 

Frederick  Hall 

W.  L.  Henderson 

Samuel  Leech 

Daniel  Grpgor7 

JohnB.  Filhiol 


Hiram  Rodgers 

Nicholas  B.  Smith 

J.  M.  B.  Tucker 

Daniel 'AMhb7 

L.  R.NoeU 

John  G.  Cameron 

H.  W.  Palfre7 

James  Larkins 

A.  S.  Bryant 

J.  C.  Clsirbome 

Thomas  C.  Shoemaker. 

E.  B.  Dean 

Christopher  H.  Doddl.. 

John  D.  Evans 

John  E.  Perkins 

J.  H.  McKenn7 

WiiUam  J.  Martin 

Thomas  McNnll7 

Isaac  Cooper 

A.  H.  Palmer 

Thomas  Sargent 

Robert  Means 


Location  of  office. 


Lebanon  

Green  Ba7 

Port  Wayne 

Indianapolis .... 

Kalamazoo 

Chicago 

Little  Rock 

Clarksville 

Batesville 

Fa7etteyille 

Washington 

Champagnole . . . , 

Helena...-. 

Dixon 

Pontotoc 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie 

Jackson , 

Mineral  Point..., 
CrawfordsviUe... 

VIncennea  

Ghreensbnrg 

Fairfield 

IowaCit7 

Dubuque 

Springfield 

Newmansville . . . 

Milwaukee 

Shawneetown  . . . 

Columbus 

Ionia 

Defiance 

Stillwater 

Vandalia 

Monroe 

Quinc7 

Springfield 

Natchitoches 

Clinton 

Danville 

Edwardsville 

New  Orleans.... 

Elba 

Sioux  Cit7 

Batesville 


Superior 

Monroe 

Forest  Cit7.... 
Eau  Claire  . . . 

Chatfield 

Roseburg 

ChtUicothe.... 
Des  Moines. . . 
Council  Blnffii 
Fort  Dodge..., 
Sioux  Cit7  ... 


State. 


Alabama. 

Wisconsin. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Illinois. 

MisidMslppL 

Michigan. 

MississippL 

WiHConsia. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Louisiana. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

lUinoIo. 

Florida. 

Wlsconda. 

niinols. 

MississippL 

Michigan. 

Ohio. 

Minnesota. 

Illinois. 

Louisiana. 

Illinois. 

Missouri. 

Louisiana. 

Mistiouri. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Louisiana. 

Alabama. 

Iowa. 

Arkansas. 

Territoiy  of  Kaasai. 

WlDconidn. 

Louisiana. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Oregon. 

Ohio. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 
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C. — EUeeivers  of  pMie  wumey*  removed,  ifc. — Gon 


Date. 


April  9. 1861 

Aprils,  1861 

April  9.  1861 

Apr0  9.  1861 

April  9,  1861 

Apra9.  1861 

April  10.  1861 

AprUIS.  1861 

MoTcmber  10,  1860. 

April  23,1861 

April  36.  1861 

April  26,  1861 

May  34,  1861 

May  18,  1861 

May  30,  1861 

May  90.  1861 

June  11,  1861 

Jnne  13,  1861 

May  37, 1861 

Jane  22,  1861 

September  9,  1661 
Octobers,  1861... 

July  30,  1863 

March  16, 1864 

September  18, 1666 
September  18, 1866 
September  34, 1866 
March30, 1865  ... 
September  9,  1865 


Name  of  otteer. 


Joseph  Hopkins 

Thomas  Baker 

Gwrge  W.  Hook 

AnguMtin  Ollyera 

Pntfcbal  Bequette 

W.  B.  Norman 

J.  M.  8.  Van  Glean  ... 

C.  Oraham 

Bbeneier  Warren 

Samuel  Ryan 

Findiey  Pattemon 

George  J.  Clark 

W.  A.  Street 

J.  RuHh  Spencer 

E.  E.  Buekner 

Thomaii  J.  Bishop 

Oeorg<>  E.  Greene 

A.  L.  LiOTeJoy 

C.  B.  Smith 

CharloM  G.  Campbell. .. 

A.  Q.  Hemdon 

John  J.  McClelland 

Franklin  Stewart 

John  Qn*iner 

W.  B.  Mitchell 

J.  S.  McFarland 

W.  H.  H.  Watera....V 
ChorlcM  A.  GUlman..., 
J.  L.  CoUlna 


LQeatkmof  oflee. 


Marytvflle.... 

ViMlia 

Humboldt 

Lei  Angelet . . 
San  FrandMO 

Stockton 

Olympla 

Henderson  .... 
Marquetfea  .... 


Junction  City. . 

Fort  Scott 

SanteF« 

Bayfldd 

Boonevllle 

Sprinffleld 

Vincennee 

Oregoa  City... 
BrowniriUe . . . 
Indianapolis . . . 

Springfield 

Menasha 

Nebraska  CHy. 

Santa  Fi 

St  Cloud 

BooncTille 

Nebraska  City. 

St.  Cloud 

Santa  F6 


Califonabu 

CaUfomla. 
California. 
California. 
Califioraia. 
CaUfomla. 
WashlngUMi 


Midiigaa. 
Wiseon^bx 


Ki 
NewMexieoi. 

Wiseonslii. 


MiMOuri. 

Indiana. 

Oregon. 

NebrvkA. 

Indiana. 

lUfaMiS. 

Wisconaln. 
Nebraiik&. 
New  Mexion. 
MinneeotsL 
Misw>nri. 
Nebraska. 
Minnesota. 
New  Mexieo. 


The  above  dates  are  those  upon  which  the  saccesion  of  the  above-named  persons  were  ^polatad. 


D.'^Receivert  of  public  moneyi  removed  during  sewous  of  the  Senate^  that  hodn 
advising  and  contenting  to  the  appointments  of  their  successors. 


Date. 

Name  of  officer. 

Location  of  office. 

State. 

July  31, 1853 

December  23. 1857  . . 

Heniy  Acker 

SaultSte.  Marie 

Michigan. 
MiflSonrL 

Harvey  Whittington 

Jfunes  P.  Downer 

Plattsburff 

May  17,  1858 

Jnne  3.  1858 

Ogden 

Kansas. 

Edward  Conner 

Soringfleld 

Illinois 

December  32. 1856  . . 

K.  B.  D^an,  jr 

Superior 

March  8,  1859 

Robert  J.  Gmveriat 

JobnC.  Turk 

Marquette 

Michigan. 
Nebraska. 

January  16,  1659.... 
February  14,  1860  . . 
February  14,  1660  .. 

May  38,  1800 

January  16.1660.... 

March  18, 1661 

March  35. 1861 

Dakota  City 

Thomas  C.  Hunt 

Natchitoches 

Loulsistfia. 

MUton  H.  Abbott 

Cambridge 

Minnesota. 

Samuel  L.  Haves. ......... 

St.  Cloud 

Minneaota. 

Dave  Shavr 

Superior 

WiKonsin. 

Peter  F.  Wilson 

Ni^br^ska 

Ohcot  a.  Sterens  .......... 

Traverse  City - 

Michigan. 
Michigan. 
MInnesofSk 

March  35. 1861 

W.  L.  P.  Little 

East  Saginaw ... 

St  Peter 

March  33. 1861 

Benjamin  F.  Tillotson 

Alberto.  Ellis 

March  33. 1861 

Stevens's  Point 

Minnesota. 

Mai«h33,186l 

W.  H.  Mower 

Sunrise  City 

Minnesota. 

March  35, 1861 

Henrv  J.  Wilson 

Ionia. 

MieUgan. 
Wl*f«miiln. 

March  27. 1861 

Jameti  D.  Reynolds 

Samuel  E.  Adams .......... 

FallR  St  Croix 

March  27, 1861 

July  19, 1861 

July  22, 1861 

July  16, 1861 

March  6, 1863 

March  18, 1863 

January  26, 1864 

June  7, 1864 

May  4, 1866 

St  Cloud 

MInneaots.  ^ 

Theodore  Rodolf 

La  Crosse 

Wisconsin. 

John  J.  Tumbraugh 

Nathaniel  B.  Holdon 

Richard  C.  Vaughn 

James Comnton  ........... 

Ironton 

Missouri^ 
MiMourL 

Warsaw 

Nebraska  City 

Nebraska. 

Marysviile 

OaWnn^^a. 

Georse  £.  Brifffls  .......... 

Roseburg — ». 

FallsofStCrolz 

^Viscousin. 

B.  P.  Reynolds 

John  Griemer 

Alfk^  H.  Carriffaa 

Santa  P6 

New  Mexseo. 

July  14, 1866 

Washington 

Arkansaa 

The  above  dates  are  dates  of  coailrmslion  by  the  Senate. 


IMP£A< 


»nf  i: 
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E. — Registers  of  land  qfices  remoped  durimg  session  of  the  Senate,  that  body 
advising  and  consenting  to  the  appointment  of  their  successors. 


'    Date. 

Name  of  officer. 

Loeation  of  office. 

State. 

MarehK.  1849 

Joel  S.  Flike 

Green  Bay  .................... 

Wlweonsfai. 

July  31, 1859 

March  IS.  1W7 

Andrew  Baefau ........... 

Raqlt  Atf^.  Marie r  - . . , . 

Miohigan. 
Minnesota. 

Deldrich  Uomaii 

Faribaidt 

April  14,  ia'« 

May  17,  1858 

May  17,  1858 

Jane  3.  1896 

Robert  Brown 

Des  Moines 

Iowa* 

Frederick  Bmorv 

i)cden 

Kansas. 

W.  H.  Doak ^ 

J.  Rnfth  SnoDcer ........ 

Port  Scott.....' 

Hudson  ....................... 

Wivconsin. 

June  3,1856 

JnnelSL  1856....... 

John  ConnellT.  tr 

SDrinsfleld - 

Illinois. 

W.W.Glft 

Qikn  Francisco 

California 

Mareb  1.1859 

A.  0.  Smith 

Forost  City 

Minnesota. 

February  14,  1880... 
March  2l  1860 

John  B.  Glontler 

Natchitoches 

liOuiiiianai 

Charles  F.  Hyerman 

Jaoob  Barm 

Detroit 

Michigan. 
Miohigaa. 
Michigan. 
Wtsconrin. 

March  25.1800 

TraTerse  City 

March  25,1860 

March  97. 1861 

Moaei  B.  Hen .  *.... 

P.ABi  HafffnAW 

Oroheiu  Byertf ............ 

Falls  81  Orolz 

March  23, 1861 

March  83, 1861 

Joshua  B.  Culver 

Portland 

Minnesota. 

Oscar  Tavlor 

Otter  Tall  City 

Minnesota. 

March  23,1861 

Huffh  Brawlev 

Steyens's  Point 

WisoonslB. 

March  33,1861 

Maich  27.1861 

Henrv  N.  Setver 

Sunrise  City 

Minnesota 

Thomas  B.  Massey 

J.  D.  Cmttendon 

Forest  City 

ifinnefota. 

March  27,1861 

March  25,1861 

St  Cloud 

Minnesota. 

John  C.  Blanehard 

Ionia .......................... 

Michigan. 
MInneeata, 

March  27.1861 

Ramu^tl  Plume'  ........... 

St.  Peter 

July  19,  1861 

March  6, 1862 

Charles  S.  Benton 

La  Crosse 

Wisconsin. 

Adolph  Renard 

Becorder  of  land  titles,  St.  Louis. 
Stockton 

Missouri. 

March  31.1862 

Oeorce  Webster ........... 

California. 

July  17,1868 

March  9. 1865 

W.  W.  Lewis - 

Batesyille * 

Arkansas. 

D.  H.  Ball '.... 

Marquette 

Maiqnette 

Michigan. 

Febmary  10,1868... 

Joseph  W.  Edwards 

Miehlvm. 

F. — Surveyor  generals  removed  during  recess  of  the  Senate. 


Date. 

Name  of  officer. 

Loeation  of  offiee. 

Aoril  11,  1849 

Robert  Butler ............... 

Florida. 

May  8.  1849 

William  Pelham 

Arkansas. 

May  9,  1849 

P.P.  Landry 

June  14,  1819 

F.  R.  Conway ...i 

IlUnois  and  MtaMwii 

March  22. 1859 

John  ft.  ZiAhMr-  -^^---^,.,,T,, 

Oregon. 

fllinoiii  taxA  MIsffoitrL 

April  a  1861 

John  Louffhborouirh ......... 

April  15l  1861 .• 

J.  W.  Mandeville 

Califomla. 

April  2^  1861 

May  11,  1861 

H.  B.  Burnett 

Kansas  and  Nebraska 
nUnnifl  end  Mism^uri. 

Warner  Lewis.  ...•. 

June  13,1861 

March  16. 1865 

W.  H.  Chapman 

Daniel  W.  Wilder 

Oregon. 

ir&naA«  uid  Nebraska. 

Surveyor  generals  removed  during  session  oftfie  Senate,  that  body  advising  and 

consenting  to  the  appointments  of  their  successors' 


Date. 

Name  of  officer. 

1 >^ 

Locatton  of  offiee. 

• 

Mareh3.18SS 

fleonre MUboume  t.. ........ 

Arkansai. 

March  27.  1861 

CiMurlesL.  Emenon 

A.P.  WUbar 

Minnesota. 

July  22.  1861 

New  Mexico. 

July  15l  1861 

Jasaes  Tilton  ................ 

Washington  Tenito^. 
Colorado. 

March  13, 1863 

FnuMfif  M.  Case  ,.,..,t^,..,. 

February  93.1864 

Edward  F.  Beale 

California. 

Mayas,  1866 

Qeonce  D.  Hill 

Dakota. 

July  15,  16611 

Samuel  Q.  Stambaugh 

Utah. 
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Hfuccwm^&tts  TtfttOVtUS* 


Dttte. 

Ram«ofofioer. 

OSoeL 

JuIt  S3. 1M9    r  - 

*  S.  Hr  T^wffhWn 

Reeorder  of  OoMral  Land  OIBcaL 

Jvlvl.  1849 

*wmiam  Mi^tU 

Oommtimi^mvr  «f  Indian  AfifUnL         • 

AdtUT.  1849 

*Gharlei  Donrlai 

GommiMlonffr  4>f  PvMic  Bnlldinnn. 

AdiHSl  1849... 

*C.  P.  Senntaok.... 

Wardi^niyf  th«mn1t»Bti«rT,  Okft  ^CiItiMi 

May  9, 1849 

*£dmoiidl^rke.... 

Comminioner  of  I^teoti. 

NoTomber  10  1850 

*  jMn^«  L.  Eidwards ^.,.-,^^- 

CommiMloner  of  Tniirinni 

AiuruttlS.  1865 

*  Robert  Beale 

Warden  of  the  jaiL 

Register  of  deeds,  Dlirtrtet  of  Golvmbl^ 

SeDtember?  1865 

*N.  C.  Towie 

November  3.  1866 

*  Z.  C.  Robbing 

Oetober8l.l86B 

*a  J.  Dallaa. 

t  Joiutf  B.  £Uit 

Prio^pal  clerk  of  sorveya  General  Jjamd  OSee. 

June  89.  1850 

Wardfrnof  thepenittntlsry,  1>iat.  iKfCfltankia 

Mareh .  1853 

t  Lake  Lea 

CommissloDer  of  ladiaa  AfEstann. 

Deoember  83. 1659 

1  Thomai  Thomley  .......... 

Warden  of  the  penllenfeiarT,  Diat,  ufColiiialM 

Marehl9.  1861 

t  JoeeDh  8.  WUboh 

March  6.  1867 

tR.MHaU 

Register  of  deeds. 

Ja]7  90.1867 

f  Tbomas  B.  Brown*. 

Warden  of  the  Jail,  PIstrlet  ^f  Oolmnbiik 

'Dnring 


t  Senate  eonsented  to  apfMlntment  of  m 


Frbdertck  W.  Sbwabd  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Qaestion.  State  what  office  70a  hold  under  the  goremraent. 

Answer.  Assistant  Hecretary  of  State. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  held  the  office  t 

A.  Since  March,  1861. 

Q.  In  whose  charge  in  that  department  is  the  subject  of  consols  and  oanBolar 
and  YJce-consnlar  appointments  1 

A.  Under  my  general  snpervision. 

Q.  Please  stale  the  practice  in  making  appointments  of  Tice-coaBalB  is  esse 
of  the  death,  resignation,  incapacity,  or  absence  of  consuls. 

A.  Usually 

'Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stop  a  moment.    Is  not  that  regulated  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  a  matter  of  argument    We  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  So  do  we.     There  cannot  be  any  dispate  oti  tint 
question. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now  we  are  going  to  show  the  practice  under  the  law, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Different  from  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Just  as  we  have  done  in  other  cases.    I  have  a  docament  here 
to  offer,  but  it  requires  some  explanations  to  make  the  document  intelKgible. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  We  do  not  object  if  the  olject  is  to  show  the  practice 
MBder  IW  law. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  Proceed,  if  yon  please,  Mr.  Seward. 

The  W1TNB8S.  When  the  vacancy  is  foreseen  the  consul  nominates  a  vice^ 
consul,  who  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  once  during  the  tine  that 
the  nomination  is  sent  to  the  Department  of  State.  The  department  approved 
or  disapproves  when  it  receives  the  nomination.  In  case  the  vacancy  has  sot 
been  foreseen  and  the  consul  is  dead,  absent,  or  sick,  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  or  to  designate  his  temporary  substitute,  then  the  minister  in  the  country 
will  make  a  nomination  and  send  that  to  the  Department  of  State ;  or  if  there 
be  no  minister,  the  naval  commander  will  not  infrequently  make  a  nomination 
and  send  that  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  vice-consul  so  designated 
will  act  until  the  department  shall  approve  or  disapprove.  In  other  cases  the 
department  itself  wiU  designate  a  vice-consul  without  any  previous  nomloation 
of  either  minister,  consul,  or  naval  commander,  and  he  enters  upon  tlw  dii 
of  his  duties  in  the  same  manner. 


mnuicnasT  of  the  pbb8u>bmt.  -661 

Q.  How  18  h«  antboiiied  or  eenunuNmiiei  ? 

A*  He  receives  a  eertificata  of  his  appoiatiaeiit  signed  by  the  Secretary  ot 
State. 

Q.  Rwrning  for  a  definite  time,  or  how  i 

A.  BiuMiing  ''eubject  to  the  conditionB  preecribed  by  law." 

Q.  Ib  this  ajmintment  of  vice-consul  made  temporarily  to  fill  a  Vacancy*  or 
how  otherwise! 

A.  It  is  made  to  fill  flie  ofice  daring  the  period  which  necessarily  elapsee  in 
the  time  that  it  takes  for  the  news  of  the  vacancy  to  reach  the  department  for  a 
eaceesaor  to  be  appointed. 

Q.  That  is  for  a  succeeding  eonsol  to  be  appointed  t 

A.  For  a  succeeding  full  officer  to  be  appointed.  Sometimes  a  period  of 
weeks  or  months  may  elapse  before  the  news  can  reach  this  country,  and  a 
eimilar  period  before  dbe  newly-appointed  successor  can  reach  the  post. 

Q.  It  is,  then,  in  its  character  an  ad  interim  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  t 

A.  Yes. 

Oross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr  : 

Q.  Is  there  aoythiog  said  in  their  commissions  or  letters  of  appointment 
about  their  being  ad  interim  f 

A.  Their  letter  of  appointment  says  "subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  law." 

Q.  That  is  die  only  limitation  there  is  t 

A.  That  is  the  only  limitation  I  remember. 

Q.  Are  not  these  appointments  made  under  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  of 
August  18,  1856  f 

A.  I  think  the  act  of  1856  does  not  create  the  oAce  nor  give  the  power  of 
appointment,  but  it  recognizes  the  office  as  already  in  existence,  and  the  power 
as  already  in  the  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  will  see  about  that  in  a  moment,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Has  the  manager  the  statute  before  him  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  volume  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  volume  is  the  11th  Statutes  at  Large,  This 
statute  begins  cm  page  35  of  the  11th  Statutes  at  Large ;  but  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  eectious  are  those  that  relate  to  the  matter.  The  fourteenth  section  I 
will  read,  for  I  want  to  Hsk  some  further  questions  in  regard  to  it : 

That  the  Pveaident  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authoriBed,  to  define  the  eztent  of  country  to 
be  embraced  within  any  consolate  or  commercial  agency,  and  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  vice-consuls,  vice-commercial  agents,  deputy  consuls,  and  consular  agents  therein, 
in  raefa  manner  and  under  suck  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  proper ;  but  no  oompensation 
.  ahall  be  allowed  for  the  services  of  any  such  vioe-ooasul  or  vice-commercial  agent  beyond 
nor  except  oat  of  the  sJlowance  made  by  this  act  for  the  principal  consular  officer  in  wnose 
place  such  appointment  shall  be  made ;  and  no  vice-consul,  vice-commercial  Sfent,  deputv 
consul,  or  consular  agent  shall  be  appointed  otherwise  than  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  plursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(To  the  witness.)  Now,  sir,  in  the  Department  of  State,  have  they  ever 
uodertaken  to  make  a  vice  consul  against  tne  provisions  of  this  act  t 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  have. 

Question*.  Or  sttempted  it.  in  any  way  t 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  oi. 

Mr.  GuRTis.  I  now  offer  from  the  De|Mirtment  of  State  the  document  I  held 
in  mj  h^nd,  which  contains  a  list  of  consular  officers  appointed  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  when  vacancies  exbted  at  the  time  such  appointments  were  made. 
Tke  eariiest  instance  of  it  in  this  list  is  in  1837,  and  the  latest  one  does  not 
come  down  to  the  law  which  the  honorable  manager  has  read.  They  are  all 
prior  to  that  law,  and  after  the  year  1837. 
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S^e  document  was  handed  to  the  managers  for  ezamhiation.) 
r.  CuBTis.  I  was  nustaken  in  a  date.    I  thought  the  honorable  raam^er 
read  the  date  of  the  law  as  1866. 

Mr.  Manager  Bvtlbr.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six*    Angvst  18,  1856. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Then  there  are  some  which  are  subsequent  to  the  law.  Thej 
begin  in  1837,  and  they  come  down  to  about  1863,  if  1  remeniber  rightly.  I 
have  not  examined  it  minutely. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  There  was  a  prior  statste  of  1848,  which  was  parth^ 
reyived  in  the  law  of  1856. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout  well.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  wish  to  call  the  attenfctoa  <^  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  from  this  paper 
that  these  vacancies  did  not  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  It  merely 
states  that  they  were  filled  during  the  session.  As  these  were  ofilSoes  existing 
in  remote  countries  the  probability  is  that  the  TaeancteB  happened  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  does  not  appear  when  the  vacancies  happened.  The  purpose 
for  which  we  offer  the  evidence  is  to  show  that  these  temporary  appointments 
were  made  to  fill  vacancies  during"  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  Manager  Boutwbll.  I  omy  wish  to  give  notice  that  we  treat  them  a» 
cases  where  vacancies  happened  durine  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  it  being  per- 
fectly understood  that,  according  to  the  practice,  vacancies  happening  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  might  be  filled  during  the  session  of  the  Senate*  T^ere 
is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  understand,  then,  that  the  managers  hold  that  a  vacancy 
that  happens  in  the  recess  may  be  filled  during  the  session  without  sending  a 
nomination  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  No. 

Mr.  £vARi8.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  stated.  Is  it  not  your  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  I  only  give  notice  that  on  that  record  we  propose 
to  treat  these  as  vacancies  happening  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Evarts.  And  filled  during  the  session. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  when  they 
were  filled.    It  does  not  appear  that  tbey  did  not  happen  during  the  reeess. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  certificate  is  to  the  effect  that  they  were  Sled  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  *We  do  not  propose  to  settle  the  law  of  the  case  now. 

The  Ghisf  Justicr.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  understand  the  honorahle 
Bianagers  as  objecting  to  the  reception  of  this  document  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  We  do  not  object  to  the  paper.  I  only  give  notice 
how  we  propose  to  treat  it,  on  the  face  of  the  paper,  as  not  showing  that  the 
vacancies  happened  during  the  session  of  the  'Senate. 

The  document  is  as  follows: 

Uhifed  States  of  Ambrica,  Department  efSiaU : 
To  all  to  whom  tkete  presents  skuU  come,  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  contains  a  list  of  oonsnlar  officers  appoiated 
daring  the  session  of  the  Senate,  where  vacancies  existed  at  the  time  such  .appointmeatt 
were  made. 

In  testimony  whereof  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States* 
have  hereunto  suhscribed  my  name  and  caosed  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  WaJshington,  this  lUh  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  tike  indepea- 
denoe  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-eeeond. 

fL.  8.]  WIULIAM  H.  8EWABIX 

Henry  C.  Bridges,  appointed  vice  consul  at  Kin-Eiang,  China,  May  16, 1864»  on  the  zes- 
ignation  of  W.  Breck,  consol. 
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D.  ThvTBtoii,  appointed  Tioe-coiisiil  gmenX  At  Montreal,  May  31,  1864,  on  the  death  of 

R«  GitUliiigs,  consul  (general.  * 

A.  I>uff,  appointed  Tice-consul  at  Demerara,  7ih.  January,  1865,  on  the  death  of  C.  G. 
annah,  consul. 

emerge  W.  Healej,  appointed  vipe-coosnl  at  Bombaj,  December  28,  1861,  on  the  death  of 
.  H.  Hatfield,  consul. 

Robert  Bayman,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Funchal,  March  24,  1864,  on  the  death  of  G. 
me,  consul. 

£.  Bremt,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Hanover,  February  18,  1861,  on  the  resignation  of  J. 
.  Holton,  consul. 

Alexander  l^hompson,  appointed  vice-constd  general  at  Constantinople,  January  7,  1860, 
vvaitinfl^  the  arrival  of  M.  M.  Smith,  appointed  consul  general. 

Bernardo  J.  Aicanqaes,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Bayonne,  April  19,  1856,  on  resignation 
f  John  P.  Sunivan,  consul. 

Joseph  Ayton,  appointed  vice-consul  'at  Carthagena,  February  20,  1838,  on  the  resigna* 
ion  of  J.  M.  McPherson,  consul. 

Thomas  V.  Clark,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Guayaquil,  December  31,  1857,  on  theresigna- 
ion  of  M.  P.  Gaine,  consul. 

A.  Lacombe,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Puerto  Cabello,  January  23,  1865,  on  the  transfer 
if  C.  H.  Ltoehr  to  Laguayra. 

John  G(ardner,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Bio  Janeiro,  September  15,  1839,  on  the  retnoval 
>{  J.  M.  Baker. 

H.  F.  Fitch,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Pemambuoo,  April  13,  1860,  on  death  of  W.  W. 
Stepp. 

August  Peixoto,  appointed  acting  consul,  December  7,  1864,  on  the  removal  of  Thomas 
P.  liVilson,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Samuel  G.  Pond,  appointed  acting  consul  at  Para,  December  2,  1862,  on  the  death  of  M. 
EL  Williams. 

Bobert  H.  Robinson,  appointed  acting  vice-consul  at  Montevideo,  March  12, 1856,  on 
resignation  of  B.  M.  Hamilton. 

Amoiy  Bdwards,  appointed  acting  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  December  28,  1840,  on  death 
of  Blade. 

William  L.  Hobson,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Valparaiso,  July  17,  1840,  on  xeslgnatSon  of 
George  G.  Hobson. 

George  B.  Merwin,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Valparaiso,  December  5, 1854,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Benben  Wood. 

W.  H.  Kelley,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Oftabeite,  December  31,  1848,  Mr.  Hawes  not  hav- 
ing exequatur. 

D.  B.  Van  Brundt,  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Acapulco,  May  26,  1860,  by  Flsg 
Officer  Montgomery,  on  death  of  McMicken. 

GiDBON  Wbllbs  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Tou  are  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 

A.  lam. 

Q.  At  what  time  and  from  whom  did  yon  receive  that  appointment  t 

A.  I  was  appointed  in  March,  1861,  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Q.  And  have  held  office  continuonsly  until  now  t 

A.  From  that  date. 

Q.  Do  jow  remember  on  the  2l8t  of  Febmary  last  yonr  attention  being  drawn 
to  some  movements  of  troops  or  military  officers  t 

A.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  Febraarj^  my  attention  was  called  to  some^ 
movements  that  were  being  made. 

Q.  How  was  this  brought  to  your  attention  t        . 

A.  My  son  brought  it  to  my  attention.  He  had  been  attending  a  party  at 
which  there  had  been  an  application  from  a  son  of  General  Emory,  I  think,  and 
from  one  or  two  others,  for  any  officer  belonging  to  the  fifth  regiment  or  under 
the  command  of  General  Emory  to  repair  forthwith  to  headquarters. 

Q.  Tour  son  had  observed  that  and  had  reported  it  to  you  ? 

A.  He  reported  that  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that,  seek  or  have  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ? 

A  I  requested  my  son  to  go  over  that  evening ;  but  he  did  not  see  the  Psesi- 
dent. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  SUy  a  moment    We  object  to  what  was  said. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  He  says  he  sent  bis  son,  and  bis  son  failed  to  seethe  Preaidesi 
His  attempt  was  first  to  send  a  message. 

The  WiTiNBSS.  I  was  not  well,  and  oould  not  go  myself. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Yon  attempted  to  send  a  message  tbat  night  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  what  happened  on  the  foUowiog  day  1 

A.  Oq  Saturday,  the  22d,  I  went  myself,  in  the  morning  or  about  noon,  t» 
the  President  on  that  subject.  I  told  him  what  I  bad  hewi,  and  aaked  his 
what  it  meant 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  object  to  that  conversation. 

The  Witness.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Is  objection  made  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir ;  and  before  we  speak  to  the  objection  I  aboeU 
like  to  ask  the  witness  to  fix  the  time  a  little  more  carefully. 

Mr.  Evarts.  He  has  stated  it  exactly;  about  noon. 

The  WiTNBSS.  About  12  o'clock  on  the  22d  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  How  close  to  12,  before  or  after  1 

A.  I  should  think  it  was  a  little  before  12  o'clock.     I  will  state  a  eireuip 
stance  or  two.     The  Attorney  Oeneral  was  there  when  I  went  in.     While  I  ms 
there  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing  was  made  out  for  Secretary  of  War,  and  wa^ 
delivered  to  the  private  secretary  to  be  carried  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtler.  Stay  a  moment.  Let  us  see  what  time  he  saiil  th^ 
was. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  not  time  for  eross-examination  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No ;  but  I  snbmir,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  ensi- 
examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  thing  is  admissible,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  time.  At  one  point  of  time  it  may  be,  while  at  another  point  of  time  is 
clearly  is  not  admissible. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  quite  immaterial,  if  you  will  go  on  and  get  tliroiig;h.* 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Quite  immaterial  what  point  of  timel 

Mr.  Evarts.  Immaterial  whether  you  cross-examine  now  or  hereafter. 

Mr.  Manager  BrTLBR.  I  only  want  to  fix  it  (To  the  witness.)  Ton  think 
it  was  very  near  12  ? 

The  Witness   About  12. 

Q.  Could  it  have  been  as  early  as  half  past  11  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  But  between  that  and  half  past  12  some  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  that  hour  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Now,  our  objection 

Mr.  Evarts.  Now  I  will  proceed  with  my  questions,  if  you  pleaae. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  welL 

Mr.  Evarts.  How  far  have  we  got  now  7    Let  the  answer  on  this  point  as 
far  as  it  has  gone  be  read,  Mr.  Stenographer. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  stenographer  will  read  what  is  desired. 

D.  F.  Murphy,  one  of  the  official  reporters,  read  from  the  short-hand  Botes  of 
Mr.  Welles's  testimony,  as  follows : 

On  Saturdaj,  the  22d,  I  went  myself  in  the  morning  or  about  noon  to  the  Prendeat  oe 

that  subject.    I  told  him  what  I  had  heard ;  asked  him  what  it  meant 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  tVe  object  to  that  conversation. 
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Mr.  EvARTS.  Very  good. 

The  GuiSF  JosTicB.  If  the  question  be  objected  to,  the  coansel  will  pleaae 
reduce  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBR.  We  object  to  any  conversation  of  the  President  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  What  passed  between  yon  and  the  President 
after  that  in  regard  to  that  communication  which  you  had  made  to  him  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Wait  a  moment.  The  Chief  Justice  desired  the  ques- 
tion to  be  put  in  writiug. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  being  done  now. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

What  passed  between  70a  and  the  President  after  you  made  that  communication  and  in 
reference  to  that  eommanication  7 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  before  any  argu- 
ment is  commenced  on  this  subject,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  that  this  evidence  is 
offered  in  regard  to  the  article  that  relates  to  the  conversation  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  General  Emory. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  precisely  as  we  understand  it,  Mr.  President ; 
but  we  also  understand  the  fact  to  be  that  General  Emory  had  been  sent  for 
before  Mr.  Welles  appears  on  the  scene.  That  is  why  I  was  anxious  to  fix  the 
time.  I  am  instructed  by  my  associate  managers,  and  we  are  now  endeavoring 
to  get  the  matter  certain,  that  General  Emory  received  a  note  to  come  to  the 
President's  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  got  there  before  even  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  But,  however  that  may  be,  he  was  called  there  before  ; 
we  cannot  at  this  moment  ascertain  exactly  how  that  is;  but  it  does  not  appear,' 
at  any  rate,  that  this  conversation  was  before  Emory  was  sent  for. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  shall  see  about  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  part  of  the  matter  of  proof  that  is  to  be  considered  of 
when  it  is  all  in,  as  to  wnich  is  right  in  hours  and  which  in  facts. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  of  what  was  said  in  the  conversation  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  proof  which  was  right  in  fact.  I  suppose  my  learned 
opponents  would  not  claim  that  if  this  was  before  General  £mory  came  there 
they  have  a  right  to  put  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  precisely  in  that  view  that  we  offer  it 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  should  have  said  subsequent. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  comparative  date,  for  which 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  corrected  me.  If  it  was  subsequent,  I  suppose  the 
gentlemen  would  «ot  claim  that  it  could  be  admitted.  Therefore  it  must  appear 
affirmatively  that  it  was  before,  in  order  to  make  it  competent.  That  is  my 
proposition.  It  does  not  appear  affirmatively  to  have  been  before,  and  I  think 
it  was  afterward ;  but  of  that  I  am  trying  to  make  myself  certain  by  an 
examination. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  evidence  is  competent. 
It  will  be  for  the  Senate  to  judge  of  its  value.  He  will,  however,  put  the 
question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires.  [Afker  a  pause.]  You  will  pro^ 
ceed,  Mr.  Welles. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Welles. 

The  Witness.  I  should  like  to  have  it  read. 

The  Chibp  Glbrk.  The  question  is  : 

What  passed  between  yon  and  the  President  after  you  made  that  oommonication  and  in 
referenoe  to  that  communication? 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  repeat  the  words,  perhaps,  exactly;  but  yet  I 
should  think  the  first  words  of  the  President  were :  "  I  do  not  know  what 
Emory  means ;"  or  *'I  do  not  know  what  Emory  is  about.''  I  remarked  that 
I  thought  he  ought  to  know ;  that  if  he  was  summoning  high  officers  at  sueh  a 
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time  the  evening  before,  it  mvet  be  for  a  reason,  and  it  was  his  daty*  I  t&ong^t. 
to  send  for  Greneral  Emory,  and  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  He  hesitated  aone- 
what.  We  had  a  little  conversation,  and  I  think  he  said  that  he  would  seat 
for  him.  He  either  said  he  woold  send  for  Emory,  or  that  he  woald  send  mac 
inquire  into  this.  I  think  he  said  he  would  send  for  him.  That  was  about  tht 
conversation. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Welles,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  2l8t  of  Febroaiy  « 
this  year,  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  cabinet  meeting  on  that  day.  At  wki: 
hour  was  the  cabinet  meeting  held  on  that  day,  Friday,  the  21st  of  Febmazy  f 

A.  At  12.     Twelve  is  the  regular  hour  of  meeting. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  hour,  and  that  is  the  usual  day  for  cabinet  meetings? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Tuesdays  ^nd  Fridays. 

Q«  Did  you  at  that  time  have  any  interview  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  which  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  was  mentioned  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  About  what  hour  of  the  day  was  that  T 

A.  I  cannot  fix  it.  It  must  have  been,  perhaps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  2 
o'clock. 

Q.  Had  you,  up  to  that  time,  heard  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  t 

A.  I  had  not  until  the  close  of  the  cabinet  business  that  day. 

Q.  When  the  cabinet  meeting  was  closed,  this  interview  took  place,  at  whi^ 
the  subject  was  mentioned  1 

A.  The  President  remarked » 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  You  need  not  state  now  what  it  waa  the  Pres- 
ident said  ;  but  that  is  the  time  he  made  the  communication  1 

The  Witness.  Tes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  What  passed  between  you  and  the  President  at  that  time  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  object  to  that. 

The  GhiBF  Ju8Ticb.  Counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writiog. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  will  state  what  I  propose  to  prove. 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  I  move  that  the  Somte  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minates. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  receas,  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Before  presenting  in  writing  the  qaestion  which  was  objected 
to,  I  wish  to  ask  one  or  two  preliminary  questions  of  Mr.  Welles  before  goiu^ 
further.  (To  the  witness.)  Did  the  President  proceed  to  make  any  eommuai- 
cation  to  you  on  this  occasion  concerning  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and 
the  appointment  of  Genend  Thomas  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Q.  Was  this  before  the  cabinet  meeting  had  broken  up  ;  or  at  what  stage  of 
your  meeting  was  it  f 

•    A.  We  had  concluded  the  departmental  business,  and  were  about  aeparatioi 
when  the  President  remarked— — 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  You  need  not  state  anything  he  said. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  was  then  that  he  made  the  communication,  whatever  it  was  ? 

The  WiTNBSS.  At  that  time  he  made  tiie  communication. 

Q.  Who  were  present? 

A.  I  believe  all  the  cabinet  were  present.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stanbery,  the  Atto^ 
ney  General,  was  not.  He  was  a  good  deal  absent  during  the  seasion  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Q.  All  were  present,  unless  it  he  Mr.  Stanbery,  you  think! 

A.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  E/VART8.  Now,  Mr.  Chief  Jastiee  and  Senators,  I  oSiBr  to  prove  that  com- 
Qunication  and  submit  it  in  this  form : 

We  ofTer  to  prore  that  on  this  oecasion  the  Ptasident  oommimicated  to  Mr.  Welles  and  the 
iher  membeTs  of  his  eabinet,  heSue  the  mteting  broke  np,  that  he  had  removed  Mr.  Staaton 
>nd  appointed  General  TheoMW  Secretary  of  War  a4  interim,  and  that  npon  the  inquiry,  by 
tf  r.  Welles  whether  General  Thomas  was  in  possession  of  the  office  the  President  replied  that 
le  was ;  and  npon  further  question  of  Mr.  Welles  whether  Mr.  Btanton  acquiesced,  the  Pres- 
dent  replied  that  he  did ;  all  that  he  required  was  time  to  remove  his  papers. 

Is  that  objected  to  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  Yes,  sir.  In  reference  to  this  question  I  want  to  call 
;he  counsel's  attention  to  the  state  of  the  fact.  I  understood  Mr.  Welles  said 
:bat  after  the  cabinet  meeting  broke  up 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No.  I  have  put  that  according  to  thi.fact.  You  were  out,  I 
believe,  when  it  was  brought  out.  It  was  after  thej  had  got  through  what  he 
calls  their  departmental  business,  but  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  that  the 
President  made  the  communication. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Before  they  separated. 

Mr.  Eva  RTS.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up.  It  was  in  the  cabinet  meeting 
not  yet  broken  up. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  the  honor  to  olject  to  this. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  tne  proposition  so  that  it  can 
be  heard  by  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  read  the  ofier,  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  on  this  occasion  the  President  communicated  to  Mr.  Welles  and  the 
other  members  of  his  cabinet,  before  the  meeting  broke  np,  that  he  had  remoTod  Mr.  Stanton 
and  appointed  General  Thomas  Secratary  of  War  ad  imUnm,  and  that  upon  the  inouiiy  by 
Mr.  Welles  whether  General  Thomas  was  inposseaaion  of  the  office  the  President  replied  that 
be  was;  and  upon  fiirther  ooestion  of  Mr.  Welles  whether  Mr.  Stanton  acqaiesced,  the  Pres- 
ident replied  that  he  did ;  all  that  he  required  was  time  to  remove  his  papers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  this 
does  not  come  within  any  possible  proposition  of  law  to  render  it  admissible. 
It  is  now  made  certain  that  this  act  was  done  without  any  consultation  of  his 
cabinet  by  the  President,  whether  that  consultation  was  to  be  held  verbally,  as 
I  think  is  against  the  constitutional  provision,  or  whether  the  theory  is  to  be 
adopted  that  the  President  has  a  right  to  consult  with  his  cabinet  upon  ques- 
tions of  his  conduct.  I  should  hardly  have  dared,  perhaps,  to  speak  upon  this 
question  of  constitutional  law  With  any  confidence,  except  so  far  as  to  bring  to 
the  mind  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presiaent  has  no  rizht  to  call  upon  his  cabinet 
save  through  the  constitutional  method,  were  I  not  borne  out  in  it  by  the  opin- 
ion of  Jefferson.  Early  ia  the  government  he  took  the  same  view  that  I  have 
heretofore  had  the  honor  incidentally  of  stating  to  the  Senate.  There  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  it,  because  the  heads  of  departments  were  in  the  first. place 
never  expected  to  be  a  cabinet ;  there  were  but  three  of  them.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  growing  up  of  this  practice. .  The  Constitution  wisely,  for  good  pur- 
poses, required  that  when  the  President  wanted  the  advice  of  any  one  of  his 
principal  officers  he  should  ask  that  advice  in  writing,  and  it  should  be  given  in 
writing,  so  that  it  should  remain  for  all  time  exactly  what  the  advice  was  which 
he  received,  and  exactly  the  point  made. 

And  the  reason  of  that  was,  there  had  been  an'attempt  in  the  various  trials 
of  impeachment  of  members  of  cabinets  to  put  in  the  fapt  of  the  order  of  the 
King  to  the  cabinet*  or  the  advice  of  various  members  of  the  cabinet  to  each 
other.  That  had  been  exploded  in  the  Earl  of  D&nl^'s  case.  That  question 
used  to  arise  under  that  state  of  facts  before  courts  of  impeachment,  out  our 
fathers  evidently  did  not  mean  that  it  should  arise  here. 

Bat  that  is  not  this  case,  and  I  have  only  adverted  to  this  to  make  the  clear 
distinction :  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  act  of  removal  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  and  the  act  of  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  I  am  glad  that  it  is 
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now  made  qnUe  oerUin  bj  the  teetiiMMij  of  the  Secretary  of  die  Nmvy  (wk- 
declares  he  never  beard  of  it  until  after  k  was  done)  that  it  was  not  done  ^ 
the  advice  of  the  cabinet ;  that  the  Prandent  waa  aolelj  reaponaible  for  U ;  ai^ 
upon  that,  hie  own  sole  reaponaibility,  he  acted.  Now,  the  question  is,  after  k 
has  done  the  act,  after  he  has  thought  it  was  snceessftil,  after  he  tbouglit  Mr 
Stanton  had  yielded  the  office,  can  he,  by  his  narration  of  what  be  liad  doer 
and  what  he  intended  to  do,  shield  himself  befoie  a  tribonal  from  the  eonae 
qnences  of  that  act  ?  Is  it  not  exactly  the  same  qnestion  which  you  decidec 
yesterday  by  almost  nnezampled  unanimity  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr. 
Selye,  the  member  of  Congress,  on  that  same  day,  a  few  minutes  earlier  or  i 
few  minutes  later  ?  They  offered  in  evidence  here  what  he  told  Mr.  Perrin  aas 
what  he  told  Mr.  Selye ;  they  complicated  it  by  the  fieu^t  that  Mr.  Selye  was  a 
member  of  Congress ;  and  the  Senate  decided  by  a  vote  which  indicated  arren 
great  strength  of  opinion  that  that  sort  of  narration  could  not  be  pat  in. 

Now,  is  this  any  more  than  narration?  It  waa  not  to  take  the  advice  of  Ml 
Welles  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  the  future,  or  upon  any  qneation ;  it  w» 
mere  information  given  to  Mr.  Welles  or  to  the  other  members  of  the  eabiaet 
after  they  had  separated  in  their  cabinet  consultation,  and  while  they  were  raees- 
ing  together  as  any  other  citizens  might  meet.  It  would  be  aa  if ,  af^  joi 
adjourned  here,  some  question  should  be  attempted  to  be  put  in  aa  to  the  aeti<H 
of  the  senate  because  the  senators  had  not  left  the  room.  Again,  I  saj  it  was 
simply  a  narration,  and  that  narration  of  his  intent  and  purposea,  his  thongiiti. 
expectations,  and  feelings. 

1  do  not  propose  to-arguA  it  further  until  I  hear  something  showing  why  we 
are  to  distinguish  this  caae  ftom  the  case  of  Mr.  Perrin,  on  which  yoa  voted 
yesterday.  Mr.  Perrin  tells  you  that  on  the  22d  he  waited  for  the  eabhi^ 
meeting  to  break  up,  and  as  soon  as  it  broke  up  he  went  in  with  Mr.  Selye,  and 
then  the  President  undertook  to*  tell  him.  You  said  that  was  no  evidence. 
Now,  when  he  undertook  to  tell  Mr.  Welles,  is  that  any  more  evidence  f  I  can- 
not distinguish .  the  cases,  and  I  desire  to  hear  them  distinguished  before  I 
attempt  an  answer  to  any  such  distinction. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  certainly  nothing  has  yetpn>- 
ceeded  from  the  month  of  this  witness  which  has  shown  that  the  act  of  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  appointment  of  General  Thomas  had  taken  place  with- 
out previous  advice  from  the  cabinet.  However  that  fact  may  be,  nothing  v 
yet  has  been  said  to  show  it  All  that  has  been  proved  is  that  Mr.  Welles  had 
not  before  that  heard  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  removed.  That  is  all  as  it 
now  stands.    I  merely  correct  that  impression  for  the  moment. 

So,  too,  I  wish  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  situation  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  toward  the  President,  as  being  still  in  their  cabinet  meeting  with  unfin- 
ished, unadjourned  counsel.  I  think  the  honorable  manager  is  a  little  in  diffi- 
culty on  that  point  from  having  an  impression  beyond  the  case  as  it  waa  left 
by  the  witness  when  he  left  the  stand  before  the  recess,  and  not  attending  to 
the  differences  made  by  his  answers  to  my  questions  since  he  returned,  mj 
desire  being  to  get  at  the  precise  fkct. 

Now,  then,  it  stands  thus,  that  at  a  cabinet  meeting  held  on  Friday,  the  Sits 
of  February,  when  the  routine  business  of  the  different  departments  was  oTer» 
and  when  it  was  in  order  for  the  President  to  communicate  to  his  cabinet  what- 
ever he  desired  to  lay  before  them,  the  President  did  communicate  this  fiut  of 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  jind  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  ad  imterim, 
and  that  thereupon  his  cabinet  officers  Inquired  as  to  the  posture  in  which  the 
matter  stood,  and  as  to  the  situation  of  tne  office  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
retiring  officer.  Here  we  get  rid  of  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  mere  communi- 
cation to  a  casual  visitor  which  made  the  staple  of  the  argument  yesterday  againss 
the  introduction  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr. 
Selye.    We  now  present  you  the  communication  made  by  the  President  of  the 
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States  wlifle  Aui  act  irw  in  tlie  rery  pvoeess  of  ezecation,  wbik  it  was 
ret,  «8  we  say  in  law,  vnfierij  being  done. 

Xt  being  in  fierif  tbe  President  commanieates  the  fact  how  this  pnblic  trans- 
tction  has  been  performed  and  is  going  on,  and  we  are  entitled  to  that  as  a  part 
>£  the  Te$  gestcB  in  its  sense  of  a  governmental  act,  with  all  the  benefit  that  can 
:^oiiie  from  it  in  any  future  consideration  you  are  to  give  to  the  matter  as  bearing 
upon  the  merits  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  President  in  tbe  premises.  It 
3esur8,  as  we  say,  directly  upon  the  question  whether  there  had  been  any  other 
purpose  than  the  placing  of  the  office  in  a  proper  condition  for  the  public  ser- 
vice according  to  the  announcement  of  the  President  as  his  intention  when  he 
conversed  with  General  Sherman  in  the  January  preceding  ;  and  it  negatives 
all  idea  that  at  the  time  that  Greneral  Thomas  to  Mr.  Wilkeson  or  to  the 
Dakota  delegate,  Mr.  Burleigh,  was  saying  or  suggesting  anything  of  force,  the 
^President  was  the  author  of,  or  was  responsible  for,  his  statements.  The  truth 
is,  it  presents  the  transaction  as  wholly  and  completely  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
movement  of  tbe  President  of  the  United  States,  as  in  fact  it  was,  and  no  evi- 
dence has  been  given  to  the  contraiy,  of  any  occurrence  disturbing  that  peace- 
fal  order,  and  as  the  situation  in  which  its  completion  left  the  matter  in  the 
mind  of  the  President  up  to  that  point  of  time. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  add  to  what  my  colleague  has 
said  a  very  few  observations  of  a  slightly  diffsrent  character  from  those  which 
he  has  addressed  to  the  Senate.  We  are  anxious  that  this  testimony  now 
offered  should  be  distinguished  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Senate,  as  it  is  in 
our  own,  irom  an  offer  of  advice,  or  from  the  giving  of  advice  by  the  cabinet 
to  the  President.  We  do  not  place  our  application  fbr  the  admission  of  this 
evidence  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  an  act  of  giving  advice  by  his  councillors  to 
tbe  President.  We  plaee  it  upon  the  ground  that  this  was  an  official  act  done 
by  the  President  himself  when  he  made  a  communication  to  his  councillors  con- 
cerning this  change  which  he  had  made  in  one  of  their  number;  that  that  was 
strictly  and  purely  an  official  act  of  the  President,  done  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  each  of  those' councillors  was  interested  in  in  his  public 
capacity,  and  which  it  was  proper  for  the  President  to  make  known  to  them  at 
tbe  earliest  moment  when  he  could  make  such  a  communication. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  respect  to  the  character  of  this  council,  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  manager  concerning  the  cons^titntional  rights 
and  powers  of  the  President  in  respect  to  them.  I  understand  the  honorable 
manager  to  have  rested  hie  views  coiicenring  the  constitutional  character  of  those 
councillors  upon  what  he  understands  to  be  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  and  prac- 
tice. I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Senate  in  this  connection,  and  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  question  which  will  presently  arise  respecting  advice  given  by 
these  officers,  the  practice  of  this  government  concerning  such  a  council;  and  I 
beg  to  refer  the  Senate,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  passage  ^m  the  Federalist.  In 
its  commentary  upon  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  enables  the  Presi- 
dent to  require  the  opinion  in  writing  '*  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,'*  I  read  from  Dawson's  edition  of  the  Federalist,  pages  516,  517. 
Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  number? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Number  73.  The  author,  in  the  first  place,  quotes  what  I  have 
read  from  the  Constitution,  and  then  makes  this  remark,  and  passes  from  the 
subject  as  requiring  no  further  discussion  or  examination  : 

This  I  consider  as  a  mere  redundancy  in  tbe  plan ;  as  the  right  for  which  it  provides 
would  rMalt  of  itself  from  fche  office. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  OuKTis.  That  is  Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  this 
government,  and  particularly  the  practice  of  Mr.  Jefferson^  in  its  relations  to  what 
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had  preeeded  nader  other  PxeBideots,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  Mr.  6.  T.  Gaitis'f 
History  of  the  GonBtitutioii,  volame  2,  page  409^  note : 

TboM  who  are  not  &iiuliar  with  tha  preehe  streetnre  of  the  AaMrieaa  fOvwrnmsBK  mil 
probably  be  sorpiiaed  to  lean  that  wbal  it.in  praetioe  toaietiBies  called  the  '*  cabinea  "  baeB» 
constitationiil  eziatenoe  as  a  directory  bod/,  or  one  that  can  decide  anjthin|r.  The  th/torj 
of  oar  government  is,  that  what  belong  to  the  execntlTe  power  is  to  be  exercxsed  bj  *J^ 
uncontrolled  will  of  the  President.  Acting  npon  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  wfaicli  empcv- 
eiB  ^e  President  to  call  lor  the  opinions  in  writing  of  the  heads  of  departmenta,  Wasbinftn. 
the  first  President,  commenced  the  praetioa  of  taking  their  opinioos  in  s^arato  coia8aitaiaG&: 
and  he  also,  upon  important  occasions,  assembled  Uiem  ior  oral  discussion  in  the  form  of  & 
council.  After  having  heard  the  reasons  and  opinions  of  each  he  decided  the  course  to  be 
pursued. 

And  I  may  mention  here  in  passing,  that  if  eenators  have  the  coriositT  to 
look  into  the  history  of  the  period  they  will  find  that  the  latter  coarse  was  par- 
sued  hy  General  Washing^n,  especially  towaid  the  close  of  his  first  and  dorinf 
his  second  administrations,  on  very  important  occasions,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent  of  which  was  the  difficulty  with  the  French  minister,  M.  Genet,  and  the 
course  that  was  pursued  by  the  government  growing  out  of  those  complicatioiis. 
The  author  proceeds : 

The  second  President,  Mr.  John  Adams,  followed  substantially  the  same  practice.  Tht  • 
third  President,  Mr.  Jefferson,  adopted  a  somewhat  different  practice.  When  a  qnesties 
eeearred  of  sufficient  majprnitude  to  rs^piire  the  opinions  of  all  the  heads  of  depMtmeBis.  be 
called  them  together,  haiTthe  aabjaet  discussed,  and  a  voto  taken,  in  which  he  oooated  his- 
self  but  as  one.  But  he  always  seems  to  have  considered  that  he  had  the  power  to  deeds 
against  the  opinion  o/his  cabinet  That  he  never  or  rarely  exercised  it  wss  owing  partlj  t: 
rae  unanimity  of  sentiment  that  prevailed  in  his  cabinet,  and  to  his  desire  to  preserve  ihs: 
onanimity,  and  partly  to  his  disinclination  to  the  exercise  of  personal  power.  When  thoc 
were  differences  of  opinion  he  aimed  to  produce  a  unanimous  result  by  discnssioii,  and  almotf 
always  succeeded.    Jftut  he  admits  that  this  practice  made  the  Executive,  in  fact,  a  direetoij. 

And  then  references  are  given  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  works  in  support  of  this 
statement  The  author  doee  not  continue  to  speak  of  the  subsequent  piaetiee 
of  the  government,  as  that,  no  doubt,  was  considered  to  be  very  familiar,  his 
purpose  being  merely  to  point  out  the  origin  of  these  two  practices  ;  the  one 
being  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  called  together  and  a  consoltatioo 
held,  and  then,  as  the  result  of  that  consultation,  the  President  decided ;  tke 
other  practice  being  that  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  cabinet,  the  President  himself 
ordinarily  counting  as  one  in  that  vote,  but  always  understanding  that  he  kad 
the  power,  if  he  thought  proper  to  exert  it,  to  decide  the  question  ludependeatly 
of  the  votes  of  the  cabinet.  That,  I  understand,  has  continued  to  be  the  pcactiee 
from  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  to  the  present  day,  and  includmg  all  the  Presidents 
who  have  intervened  during  that  period. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  because  they  seem  to  me  to  have  an  applicatioD, 
not  merely  to  the  testimony  now  offered,  but  to  other  evidence  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  present  to  die  Senate  subsequently.  They  are  pertinent  to  the 
question  now  under  consideration,  for  they  go  to  show  that,  under  the  Coastita- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  practiced  on  by  every  President,  include 
ing  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Adams,  cabinet  ministers  were  assembled  by 
them  as  a  council  for  the  purposes  of  consultation  and  decision ;  and,  of  coone, 
when  thus  assembled,  a  communication  made  to  them  by  the  President  of  tke 
United  States  concerning  an  important  official  act  which  was  then  t»  Jiert,  in 

frocess  of  being  executed  and  not  yet  completed,  is  itself  an  official  act  of  the 
^resident,  and  we  submit  to  the  Senate  that  we  have  a  r^ht  to  prove  it  in  that 
character. 

A  reference  has  b^en  made  by  the  honorable  manager  to  attempts  which  have 
sometimes  been  made  in  England  by  ministers  to  defend  themselves  under  the 
orders  of  the  king.  Everybody  who  understands  the  British  aonstitatioa  knows 
that  that  is  in  the  nature  of  the  government  an  absurdity.  The  king  is  not 
responsible;  the  ministers  are;  and  therefore  any  order  which  the  king  eires 
contrary  to  law  is  executed  by  his  ministers  on  their  own  responsibility*  and  not 
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on  that  of  the'  soTorelffn.  In  the  United  StatM  it  is  wholly  otherwiee ;  the 
(ponBibility  is  on  the  I^resident ;  but  amoiie  other  responsibilitiea  which  it 
rolves  is  the  responsibility  to  seek  and  weigh  and  consider  the  advice  which 
19  proper  for  him  to  receive. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr  President,  I  shall  not  pursue  the  discussion  as  to 
hether  advice  given  by  the  cabinet  to  the  Fresiaent  would  be  competent, 
cause  it  is  agreed  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  last  up  that  this  was  neither 
get  advice,  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  advice. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  an  official  act.  I  had  supposed  up  to  this  moment-^ay, 
id  i  sappose  now — that  there  is  no  act  that  can  be  called  an  official  act  of  an 
ficer  which  is  not  an  act  required  by  some  law  or  some  duty  imposed  upon 
lat  officer.  Am  I  right  in  my  ideas  of  what  is  an  official  act  1  It  is  not  every 
^lanteer  act  by  an  officer  that  is  officiaL  Frequently  such  acts  are  officious, 
ot  official.  An  official  act,  allow  me  to  say,  is  an  act  which  the  law  requires, 
r  a  duty  which  is  enjoined  upon  the  officer  by  some  law,  or  some  regulation,  or 
I  some  manner  as  a  duty.  Will  the  learned  counsel  tell  the  Senate  what 
onstitutional  provision,  what  statute  provision,  what  practice  of  the  govern- 
lent  requires  the  President  at  any  time  to  inform  his  cabinet  or  any  member 
f  them  whatever  that  he  has  removed  one  man  and  put  in  another,  and  that 
hat  other  man  is  in  office  ?  If  there  is  any  such  law  it  has  escaped  my  atten- 
ion.     I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

The  only  law  that  ever  has  been  made  on  this  subject  is  the  law  of  March  2, 
L867,  which  requires  the  President  to  inform  one  member  of  his  cabinet,  to 
Arit,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  ho  suspends  an  officer,  and  then  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  inform  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
treasury,  so  that  that  suspended  officer  shalfby  no  accident  get  his  salary.  Up 
bo  that  time  there  never  was  any  law  requiring  any  such  information^  and  that 
law  is  a  special  one  for  a  special  purpose ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  suspension  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  was  carried  out  by  the  President,  he  sending  to  the  Secretary  pri* 
vately — specially,  I  should  say,  rather  than  privately — sending  to  the  Secre-  ^ 
tary  specially  the  fact  that  there  had  been  such  removal,  and  the  Secretary,  as 
we  have  proved  by  Mr.  Greecy,  informed  his  subordinates,  as  the  act  of  March 
2,  1867,  the  tenuie  of  civil  office  act,  required. 

If  I  am  right,  senators,  and  there  is  no  official  duty  on  the  President  to  inform 
his  cabinet,  whether  in  session  or  out  of  session,  whether  just  as  they  broke  up 
or  after  they  had  got  through  the  routine  of  business,  or  at  any  other  time,  as 
to  such  a  proceeding  on  his  part,  then  I  undertake  to  say  it  is  not  an  official  act; 
it  is  an  act  required  by  no  law,  by  no  practice,  so  far .  as  it  is  in  evidence  here, 
and  by  no  duty. 

Now,  then,  what  is  offered  ?  He  had  done  the  act.  While  the  counsel  took 
exception  to  my  stating  to  the  Senate  that  it  was  in  evidence  that  this  was  not 
a  coDsaltation  of  the  cabinet,  that  the  cabinet  had  never  consulted  upon  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  manner  and  form  in  which  it  was  done,  and  that 
was  fairly  to  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Secretary  Welles's  testimony,  yet,  I  observe 
that  he  did  not  state  to  the  Senate  that  the  cabinet  ever  was  consulted  with 
upon  the  question  of  removing  Mr.  Stanton  in  manner  and  form  as  it  was  done  ; 
and  whenever  he  or  anybody  does  state  it,  I  have  the  President's  declarations, 
which  I  can  prove,  that  it  was  not  so.  Therefore,  I  assume  it  never  will  be 
stated. 

Now,  then,  what  is  offered  1  Stanton  has  been  removed  by  the  act  of  the 
President ;  and  thereupon,  without  asking  advice— because  that  is  expressly 
waived  by  the  learned  counsel  last  addressing  us — not  as  a  matter  of  advice,  the 
President  gives  information.  Now,  how  can  that  information  be  evidence? 
How  can  he  make  it  evidence  1  The  information  is  required  by  no  law ;  was 
given  for'  no  purpose  to  carry  out  any  official  duty  ;  was  the  mere  narration  of 
what  the  President  chose  to  narrate  at  that  time. 


^  • 
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More  than  that,  sir;  ii  is  Baid  tbat  this  mnst  prove  tbe  case  of  the  Preeideot: 
and  the  gravity  with  which  it  was  argued  by  both  connsei  shows  the  impGrtanee 
thej  place  upon  it.  It  is  said  this  most  prove  the  case  of  the  President*  because 
it  proves  that  then  he  had  no  idea  of  nsiog  force.  I  should  have  no  obfeetioe 
to  grant  that  at  that  moment  he  had  no  idea  of  using  force,  because  he  at  thai 
time  supposed  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  yielded  the  office,  and  there  was  no  ooeasm 
to  use  rorce. 

Therefore  he  had  no  idea  of  foree  at  that  moment  of  time,  if  he  told  tbe  trutb. 
He  says,  "  Stanton  is  out  and  Thomas  is  in ;  and  it  is  all  settled. **     Xheii  he 
did  not  mean  to  use  force.     But  what  did  he  mean  to  do  in  case  Stanton  r^istad, 
as  Stanton  did  resist?     That  is  the  question  for  the  Senate.     What  did  he  con- 
template 1     What  had  been  in  his  mind?     General  Sherman  lets  it  oat  bete 
that  he  and  the  President  said  something  about  force.     General  Shemmn  use 
the  word  *' foree."     Where  did  he  get  that  idea  ?     Sherman,  with  great  eautioB. 
says,  "  I  agree  that  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  anything  from  which  I  got  the 
idea  of  force ;  so  that  I  could  say  what  he  said,  or  that  he  said  anything'  firum 
which  I  had  a  right  to  infer  it."     But  he  said  something  from  which  Sbeman 
did  infer  it,  and  he  put  the  word  **  force"  here  before  you  of  his  own  free  will 
and  accord.     It  bore  on  his  mind ;  and  when  the  learned  senator  [Mr.  Howabd] 
asked  what  force  was  meant,  what  did  the  President  say  about  force,  Shennaa 
said — I  give  the  substance  now — **  I  cannot  say  wha;  he  said  that  would  justi^r 
me  in  using  the  word  '  force.' "     The  record  is  before  yon,  senators.     Yoa  wiH 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong ;  but  I  think  I  am  exactly  right  in  substance. 

That  testimony  being  in,  and  other  testimony,  how  does  the  President's  nar* 
ration,  after  he  thought  Stanton  had  given  up  the  office  peaceably,  (when,  if  I 
may  use  a  common  phrase,  he  was  chuckling  over  the  fact  to  his  cabinet  that 
he  had  got  possession  of  the  office  easier  than  he  expected  to  do, )  form  a  piece 
of  evidence  in  this  case  ?  How  can  it  be  put  in  1  Senators,  yon  may  think 
this  piece  of  evidence,  and  perhaps  you  in  some  of  your  decisions  have  pro> 
ceeded  upon  that  hypothesis — I  have  no  right  to  know,  but  I  trust  without 
ofPenoe  I  may  suggest  it — ^you  may  think  that  this  particular  piece  of  evidence 
does  not  weigh  much,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  is  best  to  let  it  in  because  it  does 
not  weigh  much.  But  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  think  it  weighs  heavily, 
for  both  of  them  argue  it  with  great  care.  I  say  you  may  put  it  upon  that 
ground ;  but  it  lays  the  foundation  for  other  information,  other  declarations  to 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet ;  and  I  do  not  know  where  you  can  stop ;  and 
whenever  you  attempt  to  stop  you  simply  involve  yourselves,  I  respectfuUj 
submit,  in  an  inconsistency,  that  you  ruled  in  what  was  said  to  Mr.  Welles  and 
refused  to  rule  in  what  was  said  to  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  thereafter ;  for  it  Is  Impos- 
sible, in  my  judgment,  to  distinguish  the  cases. 

As  yet  I  have  not  heard  any  legal  distinction  between  the  case  of  Perrin  and 
the  case  of  Welles,  between  what  was  said  to  Perrin  and  what  was  sud  to 
Welles.  The  only  distinction  is  that  one  was  a  cabinet  officer  and  tbe  other 
was  not ;  but  is  that  a  legal  distinction,  when  they  themselves  admit  that  it 
was  not  submitted  to  the  cabinet  officer  for  the  purpose  of  asking  adviee,  or  for 
any  like  purpose  ?  It  is  a  mere  piece  of  information.  Nor  do  they  stop  there. 
They  then  propose  to  put  in  what  the  President  thought  he  would  do.  That 
is  the  offisr.  Now  can  that  be  evidence  ?  Can  you  distinguish  it  from  the  ease 
of  Perrin  yesterday ;  I  mean  by  any  legal  distinction  ? 

Mr.  £vARTS.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  connected  this  piece  of  eri- 
dence,  which  I  suppose  may  rightfully  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  action  of 
the  President,  with  previous  testimony  that  had  been  given  as  to  what  his 
expectation  was  would  happen  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  when  he  should  make 
an  order  for  his  removal,  as  made  known  to  us  in  the  testimony  of.  Cknenl 
Sherman ;  and  I  cannot  consent  to  that  testimony  being  either  misconceived  or 
misrepresented.    That  witness  said  '*  something  was  said  about  force,  and  then 
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the  Presideat  Mid  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  that,  because  Mr.  Stanton  w9l 
retire;"  and  in  answer  to  the  qaestion  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Michigan 
as  to  what  was  said  about  force,  the  witness  assamed  to  himself  that  all  thai 
was  said  abont  force,  all  that  had  the  idea  of  force  in  it,  proceeded 
from  himself  in  the  form  of  his  question  as  to  what  would  happen  in  case  Mr. 
Stanton  shonld  resist  or  refase,  and  then,  not  only  by  an  absolute  exeloMon  of 
the  idea  that  the  President  used  any  words  of  force  from  his,  the  President's, 
mouth,  or  raised  a  notion  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  or  occasion  for 
force,  proceeded  to  say,  with  that  precision  which  marked  all  his  reflective  anil 
deliberate  testimony,  "The  President  did  not  convey  to  my  mind  any  idea  that 
force  was  to  be  used." 

The  Chirp  Justice.  Senators,  the  Ohief  Justice  thinks  that  this  evidence 
is  admissible.  It  has,  as  he  thinks,  important  relations  to  the  res  gesta,  the 
very  transaetion  which  forms  the  basis  of  several  of  the  articles  of  impeachment*  ' 
and  he  thinks  it  also  entirely  proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  forming 
an  enlightened  judgpnent  upon  the  intent  of  the  President.  He  will  put  the 
question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  Oraoin.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  it.     If  it  is  in  order  I  will  ask 
that  the  offer  to  prove  made  yesterday  in  the  case  of  the  witness  Perrin  may  beread. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  No  debate  is  in  order.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  GONNBSs.  The  senator  from  New  Hampshire  calls  for  the  reading  of  s 
question.  • 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  What  question  ? 

Mr.  OoNNBSS.  The  question  proposed  to  be  put  yesterday  to  another  witness^ 
which  was  then  voted  upon. 

The  Obibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  chief  clerk  being  unable  to  find  the  written  offer  yesterday  submitted-— — 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Here  is  the  Globe.     You  can  read  it  from  that. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer  to  prove  in  the  case  of  the  witness  K.  0. 
Perrin,  yesterday,  from  the  Globe,  cw  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  the  President  then  stat«d  that  he  had  issued  an  order  for  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  employment  of  General  Thomas  to  perform  the  duties  ad 
interim ;  that  thereupon  Mr.  Perrin  said,  **  Supposing  Mr.  Stanton  should  oppose  the  order?** 
The  President  replied,  **  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  for  General  Thomas  is  already  in  tbe 
ofBce."  He  then  added,  "It  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement ;  I  shall  send  in  to  the  Senate 
at  once  a  good  name  for  the  office." 

Mr.  OoNKLiiNO.  What  was  the  time  referred  to  in  that  question  I 

Mr.  Sumnb'^.  What  was  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  that? 

The  Chief  Jusucr.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  vot6  of  the  Senate  on  that* 
subject. 

The  Sbgrbtary.  On  this  question  the  yeas  were  9  and  the  nays  37. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
voted  upon  it.     (Laughter.) 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
the  vote  in  full. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  I  object.     All  this  is  in  the  nature  of  argument 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Ohief  Jastice  thinks  it  all  out  of  order;  but  lest 
there  might  be  some  misapprehension  he  did  not  interpose. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  should  like  to  hear  a  word  further  from  the  counsel  for  the 
accused  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  questions  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  before  I  vote  on  the  question  under  consideration. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

In  what  way  does  the  evidence  the  connsel  for  the  accused  now  offer  meet  any  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  impeachment  7 
How  does  it  affect  the  gravamen  of  any  one  of  the  charges  f 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  senators  will  perceive  that  this  question  anticipates  a  very 
43  IP 
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4xteiuHT6  fidd  of  inquiry,  iint  aa  to  wlmJt  tbe  gramimem  of  aB  AeoearlieleB  it: 
«nd  aeeondly,  as  to  what  ohall  finallj  be  detennioed  to  be  tbe  luntts  of  lav  and 
laet  tbat  properly  preaa  upon  tbe  iasaea  bere ;  bat  it  it  eooogb  to  eaj,  pmbaUj. 
9m  wo  bave  every  deaire  to  iBoet  tbe  qnestioa  witb  all  tbe  iatdligonee  tkat  w^ 
can  command,  at  the  pieaent  etage  of  tbe  matter,  witboot  goio^  iolo  tbcw 
anticipations,  tbat  it  bean  npon  tbe  qaeetion  of  tbe  intent  witb  whiek  tlda  act 
waa  done,  as  being  a  qnalificatioa  of  tb^  act  in  tbe  Preaident's  nnnd  at  tbe  toM 
lie  annonnces  it  as  eomplete.  It  bears  on  tbe  conspiracy  artidea,  and  it  bean 
%pon  tbe  eleyentb  article,  even  if  it  sbonld  be  bold  tbat  tbe  earlier  artadeB,  apoe 
flke  mere  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  tbe  appointment  of  General  Thonaa*  are  to 
eease  in  tbe  point  of  their  inquiry ,  intent,  and  all,  witb  tbe  conrummatiooof  tlie  acta. 
Mr.  Manager  Wilsom.  A  qnestion  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  ai 

10  tbe  date  of  tbe  conversation  between  tbe  President  and  Mr.  Peirin.  Tbat 
iraa  on  tbe  ^Ist ;  but  a  few  momento  after  tbe  conversation  between  the  Preii- 
4ent  and  Mr.  Welles. 

Tbe  Ohibf  JusTicB.  Tbe  Obief  Justice  will  restate  to  tbe  Senate  the  ques- 
tion as  it  presents  itself  to  his  mind.  The  question  yesterday  bad  reference  to 
|be  intention  of  tbe  President,  not  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  as 
the  Chief  Justice  understood  it,  but  in  relation  to  the  immediate  ^pointmeBt 
of  a  successor  by  sending  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing.  The  qaeetioa  Uh 
^y  relates  to  the  intention  of  tbe  President  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  aod 

11  relates  to  a  oommunioatioa  madelo  his  cabinet  after  the  departmental  busi- 
ness had  closed,  but  before  the  cabinet  had  separated.  The  Chief  Jnatiee  is 
dearly  of  opinion  tbat  this  is  a  part  of  tbe  transaction,  and  that  it  Is  enthdy 

S roper  to  take  this  evidence  into  consideration  mb  showing  the  intent  of  the  Plrasi- 
ent  in  his  acts.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roil. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  sbouU  Uke  to  hear  the  proposition  read.    I  waa  not  in. 
The  Chibp  JusTica,  (to  the  Secretary.)    ftead  tbe  proposition. 
The  chief  clerk  read  aa  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  on  thU  occiuiod  the  President  communicated  to  Mr.  WeDes,  ui 
the  other  memDers  of  his  oAbinet,  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  that  he  had  TDmoved  Mz. 
Ajtanton  and  appointed  General  Thomas  8ecretarj  of  War  ad  imterim ;  and  thai,  iipoD  thi 
Hiquiry  by  Mr.  Welles  whether  General  Thomas  was  in  poBsessitm  of  the  office,  the  Pm>- 
dent  replied  thst  he  was;  and  upon  farther  question  of  Mr.  Welles,  whether  Ifr.  Stanttis 
aoquiesced,  the  President  replied  that  he  did ;  all  that  he  required  was  time  to  ramoTe  his 
capers. 

The  question  bein^  taken  byjeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^7ea8,26;  naya,  23;  as 

follows : 


Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Biiyard,  Backalew,  Cole,  Conklini;^  Oorbett,  Daraa, 
-poolittlet  Fessendeu,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morton*  PatSsrwa 
of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbory,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Yicken, 
and  Willey— 26. 

Ma\  8— Messrs.  Oameron,  CattelT,  Coonese,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Feny,  Frelinf- 
%oysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Mor^^an,  Monrill  of  Maine.  Miorrill,  of  Vemoot,  PattanoD 
of  Kew  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Kamsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williama,  Wiltoa,  and 
Yates— 23. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Chandler,  Henderson,  Norton,  Nye,  and  Wade— & 

Tbe  GniiiP  Justicb.  On  this  question  tbe  yeas  are  26.  and  tbe  najs  are  23. 

Mr.  Ghandlkb,  (who  bad  jast  entered  tbe  chamber.)  Mr.  President 

The  Ghikp  Justicb.  It  is  too  late.  Tbe  result  bas  been  annoaoced.  The 
jea»  bave  it ;  and  the  question  is  admitted. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witneae.)  Please  state,  Mr.  Welles,  what  commumcatioQ 
was  made  by  the  President  to  the  cabinet  on  tbe  subject  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  Oeucral  Thomas,  and  what  passed  at  that  time? 

The  WiTNBss.  As  I  remarked,  after  the  departmental  business  had  been  dis- 
loosed  of,  the  President  remarked,  as  usual,  when  he  has  anything  to  communi- 
cate himself,  that  before  they  separated  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  saj  that 
he  had  removed  Mr.  Stanton  and  appointed  the  Adjutant  General,  Lorenxi) 
Thomas,  Secretary  ad  interim.     I  asked  whether  General  Thomas  waa  in  po«- 
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Besaioii.  The  VtmU^nt  Mid  ke  was ;  tbat  Mr.  SUnton  required  Bome  little  time 
to  remove  bis  writings,  kia  papers.  I  said  perhaps,  or  I  aaked,  "  Mr.  StaQlon* 
then,  acqnieeees  V*    He  said  he  did,  as  he  uaderstood  it 

Q.  Was  it  a  part  of  the  Presideat's  answer  that  all  he  leqoired  was  time  te 
remove  his  papers  ? 

A.  The  President  made  that  remark  when  I  inquired  in  relation  to  poaees- 
sion,  that  he  merely  wanted  time  to  remove  his  pape^ — some  private  papera 
and  matters,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  time  at  whieh  this  annnnncemftnt  of  the  President  was  made  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  your  meetings  as  to  suck  matters  ? 

A.  It  was.     The  President  usual!  J  communicates  after  we  have  got  through. 

Q.  After  yon  have  got  through  witii  the  several  departmental  affairs  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  then  states  what  he  has  to  communicate. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  one  moment  to  a  matter  whieh  you  spoke  of  incidentally.  Tea 
were  there  the  next  morning  about  noon  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  then  see  the  appointment  of.  Mr.  Ewing  ?' 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  made  out  before  you  came  there*  or  after,  or  while  you  were  there  f 

A.  While  I  wafl  there. 

Q.  And  you  then  saw  it  1 

A.  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  ? 

The  WiT.'VBSS.  It  was  about  12.  .  The  Attorney  General  was  there,  and 
said  that  he  must  be  at  the  Supreme  Court.  He  had  not  more  than  time  to  get 
to  the  court. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Did  not  the  Supreme  Court  meet  at  1 1 1 

A.  I  do  not  know.  He  had  business  which  required  him  to  be  at  the 
Supreme  Court  at  12  o'clock,  I  think.     He  was  there  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  Did  yon  become  aware  of  the  passage  of  the  civil- tenure  act,  as  it  is  calledi. 
at  or  about  the  time  that  it  passed  Congress  1 

A.  I  was  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  cabinet  meeting  at  which,  after  the  passage  of 
that  act,  it  became  the  subject  of  consideration  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  on  two  occasions. 

Q.  Who  were  present,  and  when  was  the  first  occasion  t  9 

A.  The  first  occasion  when  it  was  brought  before  the  cabinet  was  Friday,  I 
think,  the  26th  of  February,  1867.     It  was  at  a  cabinet  meeting  on  Friday. 

Q.  Who  were  present  1 

A.  I  think  all  the  cabinet  were. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Stanton  there  1 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  was  there,  I  think,  on  that  occasion.  I  might  state,  perbapa^- 
that  the  President  said  he  had  two  bills  which  he  wanted  the  advice  of  the  cab- 
inet about.     One  of  them  consumed  most  of  the  time  that  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  The  point,  I  believe,  is  as  to  what  took  place  there^ 

By  Mr.  £varts  : 

Q.  This  civil-tenure  act  was  the  subject  of  consideration  there  ? 

A.  It  was  submitted. 

Q.  How  was  it  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  cabinet  ? 

A.  By  the  President 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  consideration  in  the  cabinet  ? 

A.  For  consultation ;  for  the  advice  and  the  opinion  of  the  members^ 

Q.  How  did  he  submit  the  matter  to  your  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  that  involves  anything  that  he  said 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  it  does. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Now,  we  should  like  to  have,  so  that  we  niajr  not 
cuss  this  matter  in  the  dark,  the  offer  put  in  writing ;  but  we  object  to  anjtfaiii^ 
that  took  place  in  the  cabinet  consultation,  and  in  order  to  ba^e  this  niau& 
brought  to  a  point,  we  desire  to  have  the  offer  of  proof  put  in  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  put  the  whole  matter  in  writing. 

The  offer  was  reduced  to  writing  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  the  President,  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  while  the  bill  was  hekr*' 
the  President  lor  bis  approval,  laid  before  the  cabiuet  the  tenure-of-civil-offioe  bill  for  tU: 
consideration  and  advice  to  tfaie  President  respecting  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  and  tbereapce 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  then  present  gave  their  advice  to  the  President  that  ihe  bill  wu 
unconstitutional^  and  should  be  returned  to  Congress  with  his  objections,  and  that  the  daij 
of  preparing  a  message,  setting  forth  the  objections  to  the  constitntionalitj  of  the  bill,  ww 
devolved  on  Mr.  tieward  and  Mr.  Stanton;  to  be  followed  bj  proof  as  to  what  was  done  bj 
the  President  and  cabinet  np  to  the  time  of  sending  in  the  message. 

'  Mr.  S HERMAN.  Does  that  give  the  date  i 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  gives  the  date  as  being  the  time  the  bill  waa  before  them  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  During  the  ten  days  succeeding  its  first  passage  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  omitted  the  precise  date  because  there  wexe  two  meethigB. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Within  the  ten  day.s  1  suppose? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Constitution.   * 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  assumed,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  for  the  parpo^ 
of  the  objection,  that  the  time  to  which  this  offer  of  proof  refers  itself  ib  during 
the  ten  days  between  the  first  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  two  houses  and  the 
time  of  its  return,  with  the  objections  of  the  President,  for  redeliberation  and 
xeconsideration* 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  so  stated. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Upon  this  question  I  only  propose  to  open  the  debate 
in  order  that  my  learned  friends  may  be  possessed,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able  to 
possess  them,  of  the  grounds  of  our  objection.  The  question  is  whether,  after  a 
law  has  been  passed,  under  the  due  forms  of  law,  the  President  can  show  what 
his  opinions  were,  and  the  opinions  of  his  cabinet,  before  it  was  passed,  as  a 
justification  for  refusing  to  obey  it  and  execute  it.  That  is  the  first  proposidon. 
Let  me  restate  it  and  see  if  I  have  made  any  mistake.  It  is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent can  show  his  opinions  and  those  of  his  cabinet  as  to  the  coustitution- 
ality  of  a  law,  before  the  law  is  passed,  in  order  to  justify  himself  for  refusiag 
to  obey  it  and  execute  it  after  it  is  passed. 

I  am  not  now,  in  stating  this  objection,  dealing  with  the  vehicle  of  proof,  hot 
with  the  quetXion  whether  declarations  in  the  cabinet  can  or  cannot  be  a  mode 
of  proof.  1  ventured  to  say  to  you,  senators,  that  heretofore  the  strn^le  Lae 
been,  on  the  trial  of  impeachments,  whether  the  king^s  order  should  sustain  the 
minister ;  and  I  was  somewhat  sharply  reminded  how  familiar  it  was  to  every- 
body that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong  in  the  eye  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
therefore  that,  of  course,  the  ministers  were  responsible.  But  the  question  which 
I  brought  to  your  attention  was  that  the  struggle  in  impeachments  in  former 
times  was  whether  the  king,  not  being  able  to  do  anything  wrong,  when  he  gave 
his  express  order  or  advice  to  the  minister,  could  shield  the  minister ;  and  the 
British  Parliament,  in  the  Earl  of  Danby's  case,  decided  that  it  could  not,  for 
he  produced  for  bis  justification  the  order  of  the  king,  and  that  was  thought  to 
be  a  great  point. 

Now,  the  proposition  is,  we  having  got  a  king  who  ii  responsible,  to  see  if 
we  cannot  have  the  ministers  shield  the  king.  That  is  the  proposition :  whether 
the  advice  of  the  cabinet  ministers  can  shield  the  chief;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  Constitution  has  placed  these  heads  of  departments  around  him  as 
aids  or  shields.  That  is  the  question;  because  if  that  can  be  done,  theo 
impeachment  is  ended  in  this  country  for  any  breach  of  law,  for  there  will  be  no 
President  who  cannot  find  cabinets  subservient  enough  to  advise  him  as  ke 
wants  to  be  advised,  especially  if  they  are  dependent  upon  his  will,  and  b« 
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annot  be  refltrained  by  law  irom  lemoving  tbem.  If  he  has  this  power,  as  he 
kid  he  had,  in  a  message  which  is  appended  as  one  of  his  exhibits,  in  which 
hte  also  sajs  that  if  Mr.  Stanton  had  told  him  that  he  thought  that  law  was 
consiitntional,  he  would  have  removed  him  before  i(  went  into  effect,  then  anj 
^President  can  find  a  cabinet  subservient  enough  to  him  to  give  him  advice,  and 

i:£  that  advice  can  shield  him  there  is  an  end 

Mr.  Curtis.  Allow  me  to  interrupt  70a,  Mr.  Manager,  to  understand  what 
^on  are  saying.     What  message  do  you  refer  to  f 

Mr.  Managtn:  Butler.  Lest  I  should  make  any  mistake,  perhaps  I  had  bet- 
-ter  read  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  only  want  to  know  what  message  you  refer  to. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  read  it ;  if  you  will  spare 
xne  a  mo^ient,  Fwill  give  yon  the  page.     [Examining  the  official  report.]     I  do 
not  find  it.     I  ani  certain,  however,  it  is  in  one  of  ike  messages  ;  I  think  in  the 
message  of  December  i  2,  1867,  you  will  find  the  phrase.     I  refer  to  one  of  the 
xneesages' given  in  evidence  in  this  case  in  which  (and  with  the  leave  of  the 
eounsel  and  the  Senate  I  will  take  care  that  the  exact  quotation  appears  in  my 
remarks,)  he  says,  in  substance,  that  if  Mr.  Stanton  had  informed  him  that  he 
-w^onld  not  leave  upon  being  asked  under  this  law,  he  would  have  taken  care  to 
remove  him  before  it  went  into  operation,  or  words  to  that  effect.     I  say  if  that 
unlimtted  power  can  be  held  by  the  President,  then  he  can  always  defend  him- 
self by  his  cabinet     Let  us  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  another  great  criminal 
"whom  you,  sir,  may  be  called  upon  to  try  some  time  or  other.     I  have  no  doubt 
lie  had  a  cabinet  around  him  by  whose  advice  he  can  defend  himself  for  most  of 
the  treasons  which  he  committed.     I  have  no  doubt  at  all  npon  that  proposition. 
Let  us  take  it  in  another  view.     I  have  had  gentlemen  say  to  me  upon  this 
question,  *' Why,  would  yon  not  allow  a  military  commander,  who  should  either 
make  a  battle  or  forbear  a  battle,  to  show  that  he  called  a  council  of  officers,  and 
what  their  advice  was,  to  justify  him  in  the  case  of  his  refusal  to  give  battle  or 
of  his  giving  battle  improvidently  V*    To  that  I  answer  that  I  would  do  so,  bat 
I  make  a  wide  distinction :  I  would  not  let  any  general  call  around  him  his 
staff  officers,  dependent  on  his  breath  for  their  official  existence,  and  allow  them 
to  show  their  opinions  as  a  shield  for  his  acts. 

I  do  not,  as  1  said,  propose  by  any  means  to  argue  this  question.  I  proposed 
simply  when  I  rose  to  open  the  proposition,  and  I  desire  to  put  in  a  single 
authority  as  a  justification  why  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  say  that  Jefferson 
thought  it  the  better  opinion  that  the  constitutional  right  of  the  cabinet  was  to 
give  opinions  in  writing,  and  that  is  the  better  constitutional  principle.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  second  volume,  and  I 
read  the  thfrd  note  to  section  1494  : 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  informed  ns  that  in  Washtneton's  administration  for  measures  of  diffi* 
cnltj  a  consaltatton  was  held  with.  Uie  heads  of  departments,  either  assembled  or  takioc 
their  opinions  separately,  in  conversation  oi  in  writing.  In  his  own  administration  he  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  assembling  the  heads  of  departments  as  a  cabinet  coancil ;  bat  he  has 
added  that  he  thinks  the  course  of  reqairing  the  separate  opinion  in  writing  of  each  head  of 
a  department  is  most  strictly  within  the  spirit  of  the  Constitation,  for  the  other  does  in  fact 
transform  the  Executiye  into  a  directory.    (4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  143,  144.) 

I  have  here,  and  I  only  propose  to  refer  to  it,  in  the  third  volume  of  Adams's 
works,  in  the  appendix,  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  furnished  to  General  Wash- 
ington upon  the  qnestion  uf  Washington's  right  to  fix  the  grade  of  ambassadors, 
the  right  to  appoint  being  in  the  Constitution,  and  whether  the  Senate  had  a 
right  to  negative  that  grade  so  fixed  by  the  President.  There  is  an  example  of 
one  of  the  opinions  that  President  Washington  required  of  his  Secretary  of 
State  as  early  as  April  24,  1790,  upon  this  very  question  of  appointment  to 
office,  and  we  have  it  now  to  be  seen  and  read  of  ail  men ;  whereas  if  it  had 
not  been  lor  this  trial,  we  never  should  have  known  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  on  this  great  constitutional  question. 
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Before  I  sit  down  I  wHl  eall  the  attention  of  the  leftraed  couoBel  (Mr.  €hnii#) 
to  the  meesage  to  which  I  referred.  It  will  he  found  oti  the  46th  pag;e  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  trial,  and  the  words  are : 

If  any  one  of  tbes^  gentleman  had  then  said  to  me  tbat  he  wonM  avail  himaelf  of  tbe  pro- 
▼Mens  of  that  bill  in  caee  it  became  a  law,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moncnt  ae  to  fas 
removal. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  meBsage  ia  that  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Of  the  12th  of  December,  1867,  on  the  snspeftnoa  of 
Mr.  Stanton.  It  is  in  evidence,  and  will  be  foand  on  the  46Ui  p^^  of  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  understand  that  Ae  managers  have  exhausted  their  opea- 
iar  argument  on  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  difference,  as  we  understood^  between  the  honorable  man^ 
ager's  statement  of  what  was  contained  in  the  message  and  what  is  reallj  m 
the  message,  is  that  he  put  it  upon  the  President's  statement  that  if  it  bad  ben 
pronounced  a  constitutional  law  bj  Mr.  Stanton  he  would  have  remoTed  hiat. 
The  point  of  the  President's  statement  was  that  there  was  a  coneurreQce  of  all 
the  Secretaries  who  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  that  they  were  not  wi^ia 
the  law ;  and  if  they  had  taken  the  opposite  ground  there  would  then  have  been 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  have  cabinet  ministers  of  his  own  appointment  for 
the  law  to  take  effect  upon. 

The  question  as  stated  by  the  honorable  managw  is,  whether  the  Preeident 
can  show  his  opinions  and  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  as  to  the  unconstitntionahty 
of  a.  law  as  a  justification  of  his  refusal  to  obey  the  law.  That  is  the  fHOposi- 
tion  on  which  they  rest  their  argument.  Mow,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators, 
this  involves  more  or  less  the  general  merits  of  this  ease,  as  they  have  been  necee- 
sarily,  perhaps,  somewhat  anticipated  by  incidental  arguments ;  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  occupy  your  time  with  preliminary  discussions  of  what  moat  form  a 
very  large  and  important  part  of  the  final  considerations  to  be  dispoeed  of  in 
this  case.  It  is  enough  in  reference  to  the  question  of  evidence  when  it  is  intro- 
duced in  a  trial,  that  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  premises  of  conmdeiation 
both  of  fact  and  of  law  in  the  different  views  that  are  to  be  insisted  upon,  and 
in  the  different  views  that  may  be  maintained  by  the  court  within  thoee  piem* 
ises,  permit  the  introduction  of  evidence  authentic  in  itself  and  truatworthy,  to 
be  used  and  applied  according  to  the  final  theory  of  law  and  fact  as  the  oouit 
shall  adopt  it. 

Now,  the.  proposition  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  managers  may  be  stated 
briefly  thus,  as  it  has  oftien  been  repeated,  that  in  regard  to  the  eivU-tenure  act,  if 
what  was  done  by  the  President  on  the  2lPt  oC  February,  1868,  in  the  writing 
out  iand  delivery  of  the^  two  orders,  one  upon  Mr.  Stanton  to  surrender,  and 
one  to  General  Thomas  to  take  charge  of  the  surrendered  office,  if  those  two 
papers  tnake  a  consummate  crime,  then  the  law  imports  an  intent  to  do  the 
thing  done,  and  so  to  commit  the  crime,  and  that  all  else  id  inapplicable  legally 
within  the  purview  of  an  impeachment  and  its  trial  as  much  as  it  might  or  wcmld 
be  upon  a  question  of  a  formal  infraction  of  a  statute  under  an  indictment  pus- 
ishable  by  fine.  That  is  one  view.  It  will  be  for  you  to  determine  heteaiier 
whether  a  violation  of.  a  statute,  however  complete,  is  necessarily  a  high  eiime 
and  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  the  Oonstitution  for  which  this  remedy 
of  impeachment  must  be  sought,  and  must  carry  its  punishments^ 

So,  too,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  the  matter  of  defence  the  bearing  «f 
all  the  circumstances  o^'intent,  and  of  deliberation,  and  inquirv,  end  purenit  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  great  official  to  arrive  at  and  determine  what  is  his  offidal 
duty,  under  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  forms  a 
part  of  the  general  issue  of  impeachment  and  defence.  Oar  answer,  undoubtedly, 
does  set  forth  and  claim  that  whatever  we  have  done  in  the  premises  has  heea 
done  upon  the  President's  judgment  of  his  duty  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
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XJnited  States,  and  after  that  deliberate  and  responsible,  npnght  and  sincere 
effort  to  get  all  the  aid  and  light  on  the  subject  of  his  duty  that  was  accessible 
'^^ithin  his  powers.  One  of  the  most  important,  one  always  recognized  as  among 
t.lie  most  important  of  the  aids  and  guides,  supports,  and  defences  which  the 
Oliief  Magistrate  of  the  country  Is  to  have  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  in  the  opinion  even  of  judicial  con- 
sideration, when  a  case  shall  properly  come  before  a  court,  of  whether  he  haA 
pursued  his  duty  or  attempted  to  pursue  his  duty,  is  the  view  that  these  chief 
officers  of  the  government  (under  his  constitutional  right  to  call  upon  them  fbt 
-their  opinions,  and  under  the  practice  of  this  government  to  convene  them  itt 
council  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  those  opinions)  have  given  him  in  regard 
l;o  the  proposed  matter  of  conduct  and  duty. 

And  this  matter  of  evidence  here  touches  that  part  of  the  case,  and  is  to  sup- 
ply that  portion  of  the  evidence  of  what  care,  what  deliberation,  what  advice 
attended  the  steps  of  the  President  as  he  proceeded  in  the  stress  in  which  he 
^was  placed  of  the  obligation  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  an  act  of  Congress 
-^^hich  had  received  the  constitutional  majorities  of  the  two  houses  in  the  very 
matter  in  which  he  tr as  calfed  upon  to  proceed,  not  by  a  voluntary  case  assumed 
by  him,  but  in  a  matter  pressing  upon  his  duty  as  President  in  regard  ti>  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  chief  departments  of  the  government 

That  is  the  range  of  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  application  of  this  evidence. 
That  it  bears  upon  the  issue,  and  is  authentic  testimony  within  the  range  of  the 
President's  right  and  duty  to  aid  and  support  himself  in  the  performance  of  his 
office,  cannot  be  doubted. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  involves  matter  of  grave  constitutional  difficulty,  and  that 
if  this  kind  of  evidence  is  to  be  adduced  that  will  be  the  end  of  all  impeachmenl 
trials,  for  it  will  be  equivalent  to  the  authority  claimed  under  the  British  coa- 
etittition,  but  denied,  that  the  king's  order  should  shield  the  minister.  Whenever 
any  such  pretension  as  that  is  set  forth  here,  that  the  order  of  the  cabinet  in 
eouncil  for  any  act  of  the  President  is  to  shield  him  from  his  amenability  under 
the  Constitution  for  trial  and  judgment  upon  his  act  before  this  constitutional  trib- 
unal, it  will  be  time  enough  to  insist  upon  the  argument,  or  to  attempt  an  answer. 
But  it  is  produced  here  as  Ifeing  a  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  President,  the 
whole  of  whose  conduct,  as  it  shall  be  displayed  before  you  in  evidence,  is  to 
famish  the  basis  in  fact  for  your  judgment  and  sentence  concerning  it  under  the 
view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  that  any  suefa 
privilege,  or  any  such  right,  as  we  call  it,  dhould  interfere  with  the  due  power 
of  this  tribunal  and  the  proper  responsibility  of  all  great  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment to  it.  On  the  questions  that,  as  we  suppose,  make  up  ihe  sum  and  cata- 
logue of  crimes  against  the  state  within  the  general  propositioa  of  impeachable 
offences,  it  is  impossible  that  matters  of  this  kind  should  come  into  play.  On 
treason  or  bribery  or  offences  involving  turpitude,  and  sinning  against  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  no  such  matters  can  properly  ever  come  in  play.  Of  course,  in  some 
matters  of  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  if  our  Constitution  permitted  the  implica- 
tion of  doubtful  conduct  as  within  the  range  of  treason,  which  it  does  not,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  ooiyttitutional  advisers  might,  by  their  opinions, 
sap{K>rt  the  President  in  his  conduct,  if  that  was  made  the  subject  of  accusation. 
But  here  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  very  matter  that  is  in  controversy  musi 
be  regarded  by  the  court  in  determining  whether  this  species  of  evidence  ii 
applicable ;  and  in  determining  its  applicability  I  need  not  repeat  before  so 
learned  a  court  that  the  question  of  its  weight  and  force  is  not  to  be  anticipated. 
Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  now  adjourn. 
[**No,  no/']  I  will  say  that  I  make  this  motion  at  request,  because  this  question 
will  be  argued  at  length,  and  it  is  now  late. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  ayes  30,  noeH  not  counted ;  and  the  Senate  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  acyoumed  until  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock^ 
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Satubday,  April  18,  1S6S. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair  at  11  o'dlock  a.  m. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  hy  the  Sergeant  at-araia. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanberj,  appeared  uc 
took  the  seats  assigned  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativeis  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
preceded  hy  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied 
uy  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided 
for  them. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  Journal  of  jeaterdaTi 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Stp.wart.  I  move  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

Mr  Drakb.  I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Missouri  objects.  The  Seccetazj  wiH 
proceed  with  the  reading. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the* Journal  of  jesterday'-s  ^proceedings  of  the  Senaie 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  At  the  adjournment  yesterday  the  Senate  bad  nnder 
consideration  an  offer  to  prove  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  Preaident.  Tht 
offer  will  now  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  the  President  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  while  the  bill  wis  b«rioi« 
die  President  tor  his  approval,  laid  before  the  cabinet  the  tenure-of-civil-office  bill  for  tkL' 
consideration  and  advice  to  the  President  respecting  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  and  thereopot 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  then  present  gave  their  advice  to  the  President  that  the  bill  wu 
uaoonstitutional  and  should  be  returned  to  Congress  with  his  objections^  and  that  the  dotr 
of  preparing  a  message,  setting  forth  the  objections  to  the  constitationality  of  the  biU,  v*s 
devolved  on  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Stanton ;  to  be  followed  by  proof  as  to  what  was  dooe  bj 
the  President  and  cabinet  up  to  the  time  of  sending  in  the  message.- 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  desire  to  be  heard  fGutherl 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

•  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  counsd  for 

the  President. 

The  question  was  sent  to  the  desk  and  read,  as  follows : 

Do  the  counsel  understand  that  the  manafi^rs  denj  the  statement  made  by  the  Pren^a|| 
IB  his  message  of  December  12,  1807,  in  •evidence  as  g^ven  bjr  the  managecs  at  page  43  « 
the  official  report  of  the  trial,  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  nve  him  the  opinion  there 
stated  as  to  the  tennre-of-office  act ;  and  is  the  evidence  offered  to  corroborate  that  asait' 
ment,  or  for  what  other  object  is  it  offered  f 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  a  query  to  propound  to  the  counsel,  also. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Secretaiy,  will  you  send  me  that  question,  please  t 

The  question  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  sent  to  the  counsel. 

The  Chirp  Justigb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  bjtb 

senator  from  Michigan. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Do  the  counsel  for  the  accused  not  consider  that  the^aliditj  of  the  tenure^f-office  bill  v^ 
purely  a  question  of  law,  to  be  determined  on  this  trial  by  the  Senate;  and,  if  so,  dotber 
daim  that  the  opinion  of  tHe  cabinet  officers  touching  that  question  is  coBpeteBterideoce 
1^  which  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  influenced  ? 

Mr.  Edmunds,  (after  a  pause.)  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  the  argnmcs^ 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  cannot  proceed  while  the  gentlemen  for  tbe  aefei^e 
are  considering  their  answers  to  these  questions,  which  may  take  some  time' 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  argument  on  the  put 
of  the  honorable  managers  may  proceed,  and  that  the  counsel  can  reply  to  thei« 
questions  in  their  argument.    That  course  will  be  taken  if  there  be  no  objectioD. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  the  coarse  we  should  jwefer,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.    We  wm 
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plj  to  the  qoestfon  of  tbe  honorable  senator  from  Maryland,  and  atso  to  that 
of  the  honorable  senator  from  Michigan,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  we 
desire  to  address  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  and  senators,  as  the  pending  objection 
confronts  one  of  the  most  important  questions  involved  in  this  case,  I  wish  to 
]>ireeent  the  views  of  the  managen  respecting  it  with  such  eare  and  exactness  as 
X  may  be  able  to  command. 

The  respondent  bow  offers  to  prove,  donbtless  as  a  foundation  for  other  cabi- 

ziot  action  of  more  recent  date,  that  he  was  advttsed  by  the  members  of  his  cabinet 

t.ljat  the  act  of  Congress  upon  which  xest  several  of  the  articles  to  which  he  has 

made  answer,  to  wit,  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,'* 

passed  March  2,  1867,  was  and  is  onconstitutional,  and  therefore  void.    That 

ixG  was  so  advised  he  has  alleged  in  his  answer.     Whether  he  was  so  advised 

or  not  we  hold  to  be  immaterial  to  this  case,  and  irrelevant  to  the  Issue  joined. 

"X^iie  House  of  Representatives  were  not  to  be  entrapped,  in  the  preparation  of 

tlieir  replication,  by  any  such  cunning  device,  nor  by  the  kindred  one,  whereby 

tlie  respondent  affirms  that  he  was  not  bound  to  execute  said  act  becanse  he 

l>elieved  it  to  be  unconstitutional.    The  replication  says  that  the  House  of 

Representatively^-  / 

Do  deny  each  and  everj  averment  In  said  several  answers,  or  either  of  them,  which  denies ' 
or  traverses  the  acts,  intents,  crimes,  or  misdemeanors  charged  against  said  Andrew  Johnson 
in  the  said  articles  of  impeachmoDt,  or  either  of  them ;  and  for  replication  to  said  answer  do  say 
that  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  is  guilty  of  the  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  mentioned  in  said  articles,  &c. 

There  is  no  acceptance  here  of  tlie  issue  tendered  by  the  respondent,  and  in 
support  of  which  he  offers  the  immaterial,  incompetent,  and  irrelevant  testimony 
to  which  we  object.  The  advice  which  he  may  have  received,  and  the  belief 
which  he  may  have  formed  touching  the  constitutionality  of  said  act,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  criminal  acts.  Nor  can  his 
mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  his  right  to  require  tbe  opinions 
of  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  upon  certain  questions  aid  his 
efforts  to  escape  from  the  just  demands  of  violated  law.  In  his  answer  to  tbe 
first  article  he  alleges :  ^  • 

This  respondent  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  reqiiiFed  the  opinion  of  each  pria 
cipal  officer  of  the  executive  departments  upon  this  question  of  constitutional  execative  power 
and  duty,  and  had  been  advised  by  each  of  them,  including  the  said  Stanton,  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite(f  States,  this  power  [of 
removal]  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President  of  the  United  states,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  could  be  lawfully  exercised  by  him,  and  the  Congress  could  not  deprive  him 
thereof. 

The  respondent  found  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  authorizing  him  to 
pursue  any  such  course.     The  Constitution  says  the  President — 

May  require  the  opinion,  in  writiog,  of  tbe  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  ot  their  respective  offices.  (Article  2, 
section  2.) 

Not  of  his  office,  not  of  the  legislative  department,  nor  of  the  judieial  depart- 
ment. But  when  did  he  require  the  opinions  and  receive  the  advice  under 
cover  of  which  he  now  seeks  to  escape  }  His  answer  informs  us  that  this  all 
transpired  prior  to  his  veto  of  the  bill  "  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices.''  Upon  those  unwritten  opinions  and  that  advice  he  based  his  veto  of 
said  bill,  and  fashioned  the  character  of  his  message.  He  communicated  his 
objections  to  Congress ;  they  were  overruled  by  both  hoases*  and  the  bill  was 
enacted  into  a  law  in  manner  and  form  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  He 
does  not  say  that  since  the  final  passage  of  the  act  he  has  been  further  advised 
by  the  principal  officers  of  each  of  the  executive  departments  that  he  is  nofc 
bound  to  enforce  it.  And  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  achieved  a  reaalt 
of  no  possible  benefit  to  himadf»  but  dangerous  to  his  advisers,  for  it  will  fatt 
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borne  in  mind  tbat  tlie  afdcles  cbarge  tbat  lie  **  did  nnkwiblly  eonapfae  whk 
one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persona  to  the  Honae  of  BepreseBtatiTf! 
unknown/'  He  might  have  dificlosed  that  these  nnknown  peraooa  were  thf 
members  of  his  cabinet.  This  disclosure  might  have  placed  tnen  in  jeopard j 
witbont  diminishing  the  peril  which  attends  upon  bis  own  predieament^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  thut  the  line  of  defenee  to  whieb  we  have  directed  the 
present  objection  involves  the  great  question  of  this  case.  It  leo^s  to  matten 
more  weighty  than  a  mere  revolution  of  the  technical  offeneea  wbieh  float  on  tb* 
surface  of  this  prosecution.  Whoever  attempts  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  cbe 
caae  by  the  oomparattvelj  insignificant  acta  which  conatitnte  the  technieai 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  with  which  the  reepondent  stands  ebarged,  will  attaia 
a  reanlt  far  short  of  its  true  character*  and  be  rewarded  with  a  moet  beg^arij 
appreciation  of  the  immensitj  of  its  real  proportions.  Far  above  and  below  and 
bejond  thes€  mere  tecbnioal  offences,  grave  as  tbej  undoubtedly  are,  the  great 
question  which  you  are  to  settle  is  to  be  found.  It  envelops  tbe  whole  case 
fuid  everything  pertaining  thereto.  It  is  the  great  circle  which  bounds  the 
sphere  composed  of  the  multitude  of  questtons  and  issues  presented  for  y<Mzr 
determination.  The  respondeat  is  arraigned  for  a  violatton  of  and  a  refusal  to 
execute  the  law.  He  offers  to  prove  that  his  cabinet  advised  him  that  a  eertak 
bill  presented  for  his  approval  was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution;  that  ke 
accepted  their  advice  and  vetoed  the  bill ;  and  upon  tbat»  and  sacb  ad4iitk»al 
advice  as  they  may  have  g^ven  him,  claims  the  right  to  reeist  and  defy  the  ]»o- 
Tisions  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding  its  enactment  into  a  law  by  two-thiids  of 
both  honses  over  his  objections.  In  other  Words,  he  clairoB,  substantially,  that 
be  may  determine  for  himself  what  laws  he  will  obey  and  execute,  and  what 
laws  he  will  disregard  and  refuse  to  enforce.  In  support  of  this  claim  he  offers 
the  testimony  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  excluded  by  the  objection  noV  under 
discussion.  If  I  am  correct  in  this,  then  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  ai^serted 
that  this  objection  confronts  one  of  tbe  most  important  quetftions  involved  in 
this  case.  It  may  be  said  that  this  testimony  is  offered  merely  to  disprove  the 
intent  alleged  and  charged  in  the  articles ;  but  it  goes  beyond  this  and  reaches 
the  main  question,  as  will  clearly  appear  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  will  read 
with  care  the  answer  to  the  firs^  article.  The  testimony  is  improper  for  any 
purpose  and  in  every  view  of  the  case. 

The  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States,  article  two»  section  one,  provides 
that— 

The  e'zeeative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amerka. 

The  person  at  present  exercising  tbe  functions  of  the  executive  office  is  tbe  . 

respondent  who  stands  at  your  bar  to-day,  charged  with  the  commission  of  high 

crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.     Before  he  entered  upon  the  didcbarge  of  the 

duties  devolved  on  him  as  President  he  took  and  subscribed  the  constitationallj 

prescribed  oath  of  office,  in  words  as  follows : 

I  do  solennly  ewear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  tbe  VmbtA 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  protect,  aud  defend  the  Constitation  of  the 
United  States. 

This  oath  eovers  every  part  of  tbe  Constitution,  Imposes  tbe  duty  of  observing 
every  section  and  clause  thereof,  and  includes  the  distribution  of  powers  tiiereia 
made.  The  powers  embraoed  and  distributed  are  legislative,  exeeutive  and  judi- 
cial.   Of  tbe  irst  the  Constitution  declarep  that — 

All  leelslative  powers  herein  Rented  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  flie  Uafted  Stales, 
wfaSeh  sAall  eensist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseotatives.    ( Aitiele  1,  seciiott  I. ) 

This  encircles  the  entire  range  of  legislative  action.  Tbe  will  of  the  legisla- 
tive department  is  made  known  b/  tbe  terms  of  tbe  bills  which  it  may  pass.  Of 
ibese  expressions  of  tbe  legislative  will  the  Constitution  says : 

Every  bill  whieh  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  aod  the  Senate  shell, 
iMfoie  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  Ftasident  of  the  UDitad  Slates;  aadif  baappvit 
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le  sbaU  d((n  it,  bvi  if  not  he  tlMll  reftorn  it  with  his  objactioBs  to  thai  honte  in  which  it 
fhall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objection  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed 
o  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  recoobideration,  two-thirds  of  that  honse  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
>ill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  obiections,  to  the  other  honse,  by  which  it  shall 
ike  wise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approrod  by  two*>third8  of  that  house,  it  shall  beoome  a 
aw.     (Article  1,  section  7.) 

Tlias  laws  are  made.  Bat  laws  cannot  execute  tbemselvea.  However  wiaOt 
ast,  neeeflsary  they  may  be»  they  are  lifekeb  declaratioDS  of  the  legislative  will 
mtil  clothed  with  the  power  of  action  by  other  departments  of  the  govemmeDt. 

The  builders  of  our  Constitution  understood  with  great  exactness  the  philoso- 
phy of  fc^vernment,  and  provided  for  every  contingency.  They  knew  that  laws 
.o  be  effective  must  be  executed*;  that  the  best  and  purest  law  could  not  perform 
ts  proper  office  in  the  absence  of  executive  power;  therefore  they  created 
:hat  power  aud  vested  it  in  a  President  of  tlie  United  States.  To  insure  a  due 
execution  of  the  power,  they  imposed  the  duty  of  taking  and  subscribing  the 
>ath  above  quoted  en  every  person  elected  to  the  presidential  office,  and  de- 
clared that  he  should  comply  with  the  condition  "  before  he  enter  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office.''  Chief  among  the  executive  duties  imposed  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  secured  by  the  oath  is  the  one  contlaiined  in  the  injunction  that  the 
President  '*  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  (Article  2,^ 
section  3.)  What  laws?  Those  which  may  have  been  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive department  in  manner  and  form  as  declared  by  that  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution heretofore  recited.  The  President  is  clothed  with  no  discretion  in  this 
regard;  Whatever  is  declared  by  the  legislative  power  to  be  the  law  the  Pres- 
ident is  bound  to  execute.  By  his  power  to  veto  a  bill  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  he  may  challenge  the  legislative  will,  but  if  he  be  overruled  by  the 
two- third  voice  of  the  houses  he  must  respect  the  decision  and  execute  the  law 
which  that  constitutional  voice  has  spoken  into  existence.  If  this  be  not  true, 
then  the  executive  power  is  superior  to  the  legislative  power.  If  the  executive 
will  may  declare  what  is  and  what  is  not  law,  why  was  a  legislative  department 
established  at  all  ?  Why  impose  on  the  President  the  constitutional  obligation 
to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,^'  if  he  may  determine  what 
acts  are  and  what  are  not  laws  ?  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  he  has  any  discretion 
in  this  regard.     (le  must  execute  the  law. 

The  great  object  of  the  execntive  department  is  to  accomplish  this  pnipose ;  and  without 
it,  be  toe  form  of  government  whatever  it  may,  it  will  be  utterly  wortnless  for  offenee  or 
defence ;  for  the  redress  of  grievances  or  the  protection  of  rights ;  for  the  happiness  or  good 
order  or  safety  of  the  people.    (Story  on  the  Constitution,  vol.*S,  p.  419.) 

De  Tocqueville,  in  his  work  on  Democracy  in  America,  in  opening  the  chap- 
ter on  executive  power,  very  truly  remarks  that — 

The  American  legislators  undertook  a  difficult  task  in  attempting  to  create  an  executive 
power  dependent  on  the  minority  of  the  people,  and  nevertheless  sufficiently  strong  to  act 
without  restraint  in  its  own  sphere.  It  was  Indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  that  the  representative  of  the  executive  power  should  be  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  nation.     (Volame  1,  p.  128.) 

The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  but  the  great  minds  from  which  our  Constitution 
sprung  were  equal  to  its  severest  demands.  They  created  an  executive  power 
strong  enough  to  execute  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  yet  sufficiently  weak  to  be 
controlled  by  that  will.  They  knew  that  '*  power  will  intoxicate  the  best  of 
hearts,  as  wine  the  strongest  heads,"  and  therefore  they  surrounded  the  execu- 
tive agent  with  such  proper  restraints  and  limitations  as  would  confine  him  to 
the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  national  will  or  crush  him  by  its  power  if  he 
stepped  beyond.  The  plan  adopted  was  most  perfect.  It  created  the  executive 
power ;  provided  for  the  selection  of  the  person  to  he  intrusted  with  its  exer- 
cise ;  determined  the  restraints  and  limitations  which  should  rest  upon,  guide, 
and  control  it  and  him,  and,  oat  of  abundant  caution,  decreed  that — 

ThePrssident  •  •  •  •  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment  for.  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors.   (Articled,  section 4.) 
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It  is  preposterons  for  the  reepondent  to  attempt  to  defend  himself  ag«in$:  i? 
corrective  powor  of  this  grand  remedy  by  interposing  the  opinions  or  advice  <- 
the  principal  officers  of  the  execntive  departments,  either  as  to  the  hodj 
his  offence  or  the  intent  with  which  he  committed  it.  His  highest  datv  i? ' 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;"  and  if  he  fail  in  this  part:*' 
lar  he  must  fail  in  all,  and  anarchy  will  nsnrp  the  throne  of  order.  T.* 
laws  are  but  expressions  of  the  national  will,  which  can  be  made  known  csIt 
through  the  enactments  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  govemmenL  i 
criminal  failure  to  execute  that  will  (and  every  willful  failure,  do  matter  rbr 
its  inducement  may  be,  is  criminal)  may  justly  call  into  action  the  reraediti 
power  of  impeachment.  This  power  is,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  CosstE: 
tion,  confided  to  one  branch  of  the  legislative  department,  in  these  words : 

The  House  of  Repreeentatives  •         «         •         «         shiM  have  the  sale  povs  -' 

impeachmeDt.    f  Article  1,  seetion  t.) 

This  lodgment  of  the  most  delicate  power  known  to  the  Gonstitntion  is  ifr^ 
wise  and  proper,  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  those  who  may  ex&d^ 
it  are  called  io  account  for  their  conduct  at  the  bar  of  the  people,  and  tbi5tf 
the  check  balanced  against  a  possible  abuse  of  the  power,  and  it  has  been  ik^ 
effectual.  But  the  wisdom  which  fashioned  our  Constitution  did  not  stop  henr 
It  next  declared  that — 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.    (Artide  1,  section  3. ) 

In  the  theory  of  our  Constitution  the  Senate  represents  the  States,  and  iri 
members  being  removed  from  direct  accountability  to  the  people,. are  sapp^ 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  excitements  and  passions  which  so  frequeBtlj 
change  the  political  complexion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  is  6 
more  immediate  check  provided  to  balance  the  possible  hasty  action  of  iti 
representatives.     Wise,  considerate,  and  safe  to  the  perfect  work  of  deraf^nstn- 
tion  is  this  admirable  adjustment  of  the  powers  with  which  we  are  now  dealio^- 
The  executive  power  was  created  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  the  wiU  o^ 
the  nation  appears  in  its  laws ;  the  two  houses  of  Congress  are  iatrusted  wiik 
the  power  to  enact  laws,  the  objections  of  the  Execntive  to  the  contrary  not 
withstanding.     Laws  thus  enacted,  as  well  as  those  which  receive  the  exeeu&rr 
sanction,  are  the  voice  of  the  people.     If  the  person  clothed  for  the  tiaie  heir; 
with  the  executive  power — the  only  power  which  can  give  effect  to  the  peopie'i 
will— *ref uses  or  neglects  to  enforce  the  legislative  decrees  of  the  nation,  or  wil- 
fully violates  the  same,  what  conetitaent  elements  of  governmental  power  cookl 
be  more  properly  charged  with  the  right  to  present  and  the  means  to  try  aad 
remove  the  contumacious  Executive  than  those  intrusted  with  the  power  to 
enact  the  laws  of  the  people,  guided  by  the  checks  and  balances  to  which  I  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  ?     What  ether  constituent  parts  of  the  gov- 
ernment could  so  well  understand  and  adjudge  of  a  perverse  and  criminal  re^sti 
to  obey,  or  a  wilful  declination  to  execute,  the  national  will,  as  those  joining 
in  its  expression?     There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  quet^tions.    The 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  wise  and  just  beyond  the  power  of  dispa- 
tation  in  leaving  the  entire  subject  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  to 
faithfully  execute  his  office  and  enforce  the  laws  to  the  charge,  trial,  and  jud^ 
ment  of  the  two  several  branches  of  the  legislative  department,  regarviless  of  tie 
opinions  of  cabinet  officers,  or  of  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  department    The 
respondent  has  plac(>d  himself  within  this  power  of  impeachment  by  tramplbf 
on  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Executive  and  violating  the  penal  laws  of  the 
land. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  almost  every 
respect,  different  from  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  The  latter  is,  to  i 
great  extent,  unwritten,  and  is,  in  all  regards,  subject  to  such  changes  as  Par 
liament  may  enact.  An  act  of  Parliament  may  change  the  constitution  of 
Bngland.    in  this  country  the  rule  is  different    The  Congress  mskj  enact  no 
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LW  iti  conflict  with  the  Oonstitation.  The  enftctments  of  Parliament  become  a 
art  of  the  British  coiMtitntion.  The  will  of  Parliament  is  supreme.  The  will 
f  Congress  is  subordinate  to  the  written  Gonstitation  of  the  United. Statej>, 
ut  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  executive  department.  But  the  theories  upon 
hich  the  two  constitutions  rest  at  the  present  time  are  almost  identical.  In 
oth  the  executive  is  made  subordinate  to  the  legislative  power.  The  Commons 
f  ^England  tolerute  no  encroachments  on  their  powers  from  any  other  estate  of 
le  realm.  The  Pai'liament  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of 
lie  doctrine  that  "  the  kin^  can  do  no  wrong/'  and  in  spite  of  the  assertion  that 
[le  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  rests  in  the  several  estates. 

The  kindred  character  of  the  theories  permeating  the  two  constitutions  may 
e  illustrated  by  certain  parliamentary  and  ministerial  action  connected  with  the 
Lmerican  revolution,  and  which  will  well  serve  the  purposes  of  my  argument. 

On  the  27ch  day  of  February,  1782,  General  Oonway  moved  in  the  House  of 
!!ommons  the  following  resolution  : 

That  it  is  the  opiDion  of  this  house,  that  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the 
ontinent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience 
ly  force,  will  be  the  means  of  weakeninf^  the  efforts  of  this  country  a^inst  her  European 
nemies,  dangerously  to  increase  the  mutual  enmity,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  America ;  and  by  preventing  a  happy  reconciliation  with  thatcountrv,  to  frustrate 
be  earnest  desire  graciously  expressed  by  his  Majesty  to  restore  the  blessing  of  public  tran* 
[uillity.     (Hansard,  vol.  2'<j,  p.  1071.) 

The  Commons  passed  the  resolution.  The  ministry  did  not  seem  to  catch  its 
rue  spirit,  and,  therefore,  on  March  the  4th  next  following,  General  Conway 
noved  another  resolution  in  these  more  express  and  emphatic  terms,  to  wit : 

That  aftnr  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  this  house  in  their  humble  address 
>re8ented  to  his  Majesty  on  Friday  last,  and  his  Majesty's  assurance  of  his  gracious  inten- 
ion,  in  pursuance  of  their  advice,  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  his  Majesty  to 
>e  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  barmonv  between  Great  Britain  and  tbe  revolted 
'.olonies,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both,  this  house  will  consider  as  enemies  to  his 
Majesty  and  this  country  all  those  who  shall  endeavor  to  frustrate  his  Majesty's  paternal 
uiTe  for  the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  people,  by  advising  or  by  any  means  attempting*  the 
'urther  prosecution  of  ofieusive  war  on  tbe  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
educing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force.     (Ibid.,  p.  1089.) 

This  resolutiolfi  led  to  an  animated  debate.  The  temper  of  the  Commons  was 
;qual  to  the  directness  of  the  resolution.  The  ministry  saw  this  and  understood 
:;xactly  its  meaning.  They  were  disposed  to  avoid  the  implied  censure,  and 
Lttempted  to  show,  by  expressions  of  a  determination  to  observe  and  respect 
the  opinion  of  the  house  as  declared  in-  the  first  resolution,  that  no  necessity 
existed  for  the  adoption  of  the  second.  To  effectuate  this  end  Lord  North,  the 
premier,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said : 

The  majority  of  that  house  had  resolved  that  peace  should  be  made  with  America,  and 
the  answer  g^ven  frooi  the  throne  was  bo  sa.tisfactory  that  the  house  had  just  concurred  in 
%  motion  to  return  thanlui  to  bis  Majesty  for  making  it;  where,  therefore,  could  be  the  ground 
for  coming  to  a  resolution  w^hich  seemed  to  doubt  the  propriety  or  sincerity  of  that  answer  7 
lie  was  not  of  the  disposition  of  those  who  complained  of  majorities  In  that  house  who 
condemned  them,  and  by  factious  and  seditious  misrepresentations  held  them  out  to  the 
public  in  the  most  odious  colors ;  a  majority  of  that  house  was,  in  parliamentary  language, 
the  house  itself;  it  could  never  make  him  change  a  single  opinion,  yet  he  bowed  to  that 
i^pinion  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  majority ;  though  he  might  not  be  a  convert  to  such 
opinion,  still  he  held  it  to  be  bis  indispensable  duty  to  obey  it,  and  never  onCe  to  lose  sight 
of  it,  in  the  advice  which,  as  the  servant  of  the  Crown,  he  should  have  occasion  to  give  his 
sovereign.  It  was  the  right  of  that  house  to  command;  it  was  the  duty  of  a  minister  to 
obey  its  resolutions.  Parliament  had  alreadjp*  expressed  its  desires  or  its  orders ;  and  as  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  a  minister  should  be  found  hardy,  daring,  infamous  enough  to  advise 
his  sovereign  to  differ  in  opinion  from  his  Parliament,  so  he  could  not  think  the  present 
motion,  which  must  suppose  the  existence  of  such  a  minister,  oould  be  at  all  necessary. 
(Ibid.,  p.  1090.) 

And  again  he  said : 

To.  the  policy  of  that  resolution  ha  could  not  subscribe.;  bnt  as  Parliament  had  thought 
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« 

proper  to  ptm  it,  and  u  ninittori  were  bound  to  oImj  theoffdewefP^ttf—en^  lo  hnkau 
make  that  reaolution  the  standard  of  hla  future  cuadiiet.    (Ibid.,  p.  J 107.) 

These  protestations  of  Lord  North  did  nol  arrest  the  aictioA  of  the  Gommm 
The  reMlntion  passed,  sad  pe«ee  followed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Cotbow 
trenched  on  ground  coyered  hj  the  prerogatives  of  the  Orown,  and  affectk.  * 
some  extent,  the 'powers  *of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  entering  s: 
treaties.  Still  the  ministry  bowed  in  obedience  to  the  eoffimand  of  the  boo^^ 
and  declated  that — 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  minister  should  be  found  hardy,  darioi^,  infamous  eK:.': 
to  advise  his  sovereig^n  to  differ  in  opinion  from  his  Parh'ament. 

This  grand  'action  of  the  Commons  and  its  rssnlts  disclosed  the  8iMar> 
featore  of  the  British  constitution.  It  was  made  to  appear  how  thon/o^Lj 
under  that  constitution,  the  executive  power  was  dependent  on  the  le^^Uiii^ 
will  of  the  nation.  The  doctrine  that  **  the  King  can  do  no  wrong."  wbiit  r 
protected  his  person,  was  resolved  into  an  almost  perfect  snbordinatiou  of  tlt> 
ministers,  through  whom  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  exerted,  to  the  acte  ai 
resolutions  of  the  Parliament,  until  at  last  the  roar  of  the  lion  of  England  is  a 
more  than'  the  voice  of  the  Commons  of  the  realm.  So  oonapletelj  had  i^^ 
principle  asserted  itself  in  the  British  constitution  that  the  veto  power  ht: 
passed  into  disuse  for  nearly  a  century,  and  it  has  not  been  exercised  fioet 
The  last  instance  of  its  ase  was  in  April,  1696,  when  William  III  refosed:!:' 
royal  assent  to  a  **  bill  to  regulate  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliamect 
(Hansard,  vol.  5,  p.  993.) 

The  men  who  formed  our  Constitution  in  1787  w^re  nol  nntanght  of  ibe^ 
facts  in  £nglisb  history ;  and  they  fashioned  our  government  on  the  plan  ti 
the  subordination  of  the  executive  power  to  the  written  law  of  the  land.    Tbej 
did  not  deny  the  veto  power  to  the  President;  but  they  did  declare  tb:i: 
should  be  subject  to  a  legislative  limitation,  under  the  operation  of  wbicJi  i: 
might,  in  any  given  case,  be  overruled  by  the  Congress,  and  when  this  happ^e- 
and  the  vetoed  biil  becomes  a  law,  the  President  must  yield  tbe  conviction?  o. 
his  own  judgment,  as  an  individual,  to  the  demands  of  the  higher  dutj  of  tl/ 
officer,  and  execute  the  law.     His  oath  binds  him  to  this,  and  he  cannot  paT^^e 
any  other  course  of  action  without  endangering  the  public  weal.    The  Coo^- 
tution.  regards  him  in  a  double  capacity — as  citisen  and  pubUe  officer.    In  tb( 
first  it  leaves  him  to  the  same  accountability  to  the  law  in  its  ordinary  proce^^ 
as  would  attach  to  and  apply  in  case  he  were  a  mere  civilian  or  the  hambltf t  cia- 
sen ;  while  in  the  latter  it  subjects  him  to  the  power  of  the  House  of  Kepies^'Dta- 
fives  to  impeach,  and  that  of  the  Senate  to  remove  him  from  office,  if  be  begnil? 
of  "  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."     If  the  citizea 
disobeys  the  law,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  he  may  be  relieved  by  pardon ;  hvi 
the  officer  who  brings  upon  himself  a  conviction  on  impeachment  canoot  receive 
the  executive  clemency.     For  while  it  is  provided  that  the  President  ''^^^ 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  Uoi^ 
States,"  it  is  also  expressly  declared  that  this  power  shall  not  extend  to  "ca^f^ 
of  impeachment."     (Article  2,  section  2  )     Tne  same  person,  if  he  be  a  ci^ 
officer,  may  be  indicted  for  a  violation  of  law  and  impeached  for  the  Mma  *^' 
If  convicted  in  both  cases  he  may  be  pardoned  in  the  former,  but  ia  the  l^ 
he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness.     The  relief  provided  for  the  di^be^iKii^ 
citizen  is  denied  to  the  offending  officer. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  diatribote^ 
the  powers  of  the  government  among  three  departments.  First  in  the  order « 
constitutional  arrangement  is  the  legislative  department;  and  this,  doobtie^*' 
because  the  law-making  power  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  land  throogb  wbicli 
the  will  of  the  nation  is  expressed.     The  legislative  power»  in  other  words  tu 
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r-makiog  poiMr»  w  **  vested  in  a  OoDgress  of  tbe  United  Btatee."  The  acts 
Ooogress  eonatitnte  the  mnnicipal  law  of  the  republic. 

Municipal  law  ie  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  the  supreme  poweir  of  a  State,  eommsiid- ' 
what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.    (1  Blackstone,  p.  44.) 

The  supreme  power  of  a  State  is  that  which  is  highest  in  authority,  and 
refore  it  was  proper  that  the  Gonstitation  should  name  first  the  legislative 
tartment  in  the  distribution  of  powers,  as  through  it  aldne  the  State  can 
ak.  Its  voice  is  the  .law,  the  rule  of  action  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  by 
ry  person  subject  to  its  direction  or  amenable  to  its  requirements, 
^ext  in  the  order  of  its  distribution  of  powers  the  Gonstitution  names  the 
cutive  department.  This  is  proper  and  logical ;  for  the  will— the  law— of 
nation  cannot  act  except  through  agents  or  instrumentalities  charged  with 
Bxecution.  The  Congress  can  enact  a  law,  but  it  cannot  execute  it.  It  can 
ress  the  will  of  the  nation,  but  some  other  agencies  are  required  to  give  it 
St.  The  Constitution  resolves  these  agencies  and  instrumentalities  into  an 
;utive  department  At  the  head  of,  this  department,  charged  imperatively 
I  the  due  execution  of  its  great  powers,  appears  the  President  of  the  United 
:es,  duly  enjoined  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  If 
law  which  he  is  to  execute  does  not  invest  him  with  discretionary  power,  he 
no  election — he  must  execute  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed  by  Con- 
8.  In  no  case  can  he  indulge  in  the  uncertainties  and  irresponsibilities  of 
fficial  discretion  unless  it  be  conceded  to  him  by  express  euactment.  In 
ther  cases  he  must  follow  and  enforce  the  legislative  will.  "  The  office  of 
uting  a  law  excludes  the  right  to  judge  of  it;"  and  as  the  Gonstitution 
ges  the  President  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  it  thereby  "  declares  what 
3  duty,  and  gives  him  no  power  beyond."  (Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  p.  ' 
)  Undoubtedly  he  possesses  the  right  to  recommend  the  enactment  and  to 
ie  the  repeal  of  laws.  He  may  also,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  obstruct 
>a88age  of  laws  by  interposing  his  veto.  Beyond  these  means  of  changing, 
ling  or  obstructing  the  national  will  he  may  not  go.  When  the  law-making 
'X  has  resolved,  his  "  opposition  must  be  at  an  end.  That  resolution  is  a 
and  resistance  to  it  punishable."  (Federalist,  No.  70.) 
le  judgment  of  the  individual  intrusted,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  execu- 
power  of  the  republic  may  reject  as  utterly  erroneous  the  conclusions  arrived 
'  those  inveatea  with  the  legislative  power ;  but  the  officer  must  submit  and 
tte  the  law.  He  has  no  discretion  in  the  premises  except  such  as  tbe  par- 
ir  statute  confers  on  him ;  and  even  this  he  must  exercise  in  obedience  to 
lies  which  the  act  provides.  A  high  officer  of  the  government  ouce  gave 
President  of  the  United  States  an  opinion  relative  to  this  doctrine  in  these 

lie  Cblpf  Executive  Magistrate  of  the  Union  is  confided  the  solemn  duty  of  seeing  the 
^ithfxilly  executed.  That  he  may  be  able  to  meet  this  dutj  with  a  power  equal  to  its 
nanoe  he  nommatee  bis  own  subordinates  and  removes  them  at  his  pleasure. 

is   opinion  was  given  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  removals  from  office,  which 
denying  to  the  President  the  power  of  absolute  removal,  concedes  to  him 
»wer  to  auspend  officers  and  to  supply  their  places  temporarily. 

'.he  s&me  reason  the  land  and  naval  forces  are  under  his  orders  as  their  Commander-in- 
but  his  power  is  to  be  used  only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  legiHlative  depart* 

I-Ie  cannot  accomplish  a  lef^al  purpose  by  illegal  means,  or  break  the  laws  himself  to 
;  thoin  from  being  violated  b^  others. 

Lcts  of  Congress  sometimes  give  the  President  a  broa^  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  means 
•b  they  are  to  t>e  executed,  and  sometimes  limit  his  power  so  that  he  can  exercise  it 
a  certain  prescribed  manner.  Where  tbe  law  directs  a  thing  to  be  done,  without  say- 
f^  tb»t  implies  the  power  to  use  such  means  as  may  be  necessarv  and  proper  to  accom* 
o  exi<2  of  the  legislature.    But  whece  the  mode  of  performing  a  duty  in  pointed  out  by 

thH.t  is  the  exclusive  mode,  and  no  other  can  be  followed.    The  united  States  have 
X1O0  lAw  to  &11  back  upon  when  the  written  law  is  defective.    If,  therefore,  an  act  of 
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CongroBS  declnrM  thai  a  c«rtain  thinr  tball  be  done  bj  a  partiealar  officer,  it  canaoft  be  te 

by  a  different  officer.    The  agency  which  the  law  lamiahes  for  its  own  esecution  mas;  'h 
used  to  ttie  exclusion  of -all  others.     (Opinion  of  Attorney  Greneral  Black,  November  20, 1^'c 

This  18  a  very  clear  etatement  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  been  endeav 
oring  to  enforce,  and  on  which  the  particular  branch  of  this  csn^  now  am 
manding  our  attention  rests.  If  we  drift  away  from  it  we  unsettle  the  vtrj 
foundations  of  tbo  gorernment,  and  endanger  its  stabilitj  to  a  degree  whi^ 
may  well  alarm  the  most  hopeful  minds,  and  appal  the  most  courageoaa.  i 
departure  from  this  view  of  the  character  of  tne  executive  power,  and  fnc 
the  nature  of  the  duty  and  obligation  resting  upon  the  officer  charged  Uicre 
with,  would  surround  this  nation  with  perils  of  most  fearful  proportions.  Sq£^ 
a  departure  would  not  only  justify  the  respondent  in  his  refusal  to  obey  *l: 
execute  the  law,  but  also  approve  his  usurpation  of  the  judicial  power  wbeo  Lt 
resolved  that  he  would  not  observe  the  legislative  will,  because,  in  hia  judgmei^ 
it  did  not  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stik^ 
touching  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  which  he  e 
now  being  tried  at  your  bar.  Concede  this  to  him,  and  when  and  where  mij 
we  look  for  the  end  ?  To  what  result  shall  we  arrive  1  Will  it  not  nator^j 
and  inevitably  lead  to  a  consolidation  of  the  several  powers  of  the  govemmeiit, 
in  the  executive  department}  And  would  this  be  the  end?  Would  it  not  nsks 
be  but  the  beginning  ?  If  the  President  may  defy  and  usurp  the  powers  (^ 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  governmeut,  aa  his  caprices  or 
the  advice  of  his  cabinet  may  incline  him,  why  may  not  his  suboidinates,  eaek 
for  himself,  and  touching  his  own  sphere  of  action,  determine  how  far  the  di^e^ 
tions  of  his  superior  accord  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State«,  m 
reject  and  refuse  to  obey  all  that  come  short  of  the  standard  erected  by  his  judg- 
ment t  It  was  remarked  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  tk 
case  of  Martin  vs,  Mott,  (12  Wheaton,  19,)  thaf — 

If  a  superior  officer  has  a  right  to  content  the  orders  of  the  President,  upon  his  own  doi^ 
as  to  tlie  exigency  (referred  to  by  the  statute)  having  arisen,  it  must  be  equallj  the  rig^t  ^ 
every  inferior  and  soldier ;  and  any  act  done  by  any  person  in  furtherance  of  such  oniesf 
would  snbject  him  to  responsibility  in  a  civil  suit,  in  which  his  defence  oinst  finally  ns^ 
upon  his  ability  to  establish  the  facts  by  cotnpetent  proofs.  Bach  a  course  would  be  sob- 
versive  of  all  discipline,  and  expose  the  best  disposed  officers  to  the  chances  of  ruinoas  liQ- 
gation.  »  •  •  •  The  power  itself  is  confined  to  the  ezecutlve  of  the  UtuG&i 
to  him  who  is,  by  the  Constitution,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  the^csfn^ 
service  of  the  United  States ;  whose  duty  it  is  **  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfallj  H^ 
cnted,'*  and  whose  responsibility  for  an  honest  discharge  of  his  official  obligations  is  seeia«^ 
by  the  highest  sanction.  He  is  necessarily  constituted  the  judge  of  the  existence  of  tk 
exigency  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  bound  to  call  forth  the  militia;  his  orders  for  thi<  par- 
pose  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  it  would  seem  to  foliov,  a 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  act  dune  by  a  subordinate  officer,  in  obedience  to  soti 
orders,  is  equally  justifiable.  The  law  contemplates  that,  nnder  such  circumstances,  erOo* 
will  be  given  to  carry  the  power  into  effect;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  correct  infereaff 
that  any  other  person  has  a  just  right  to  disobey  them. 

Apply  the  principles  here  enunciated  to  the  case  at  bar,  and  they  hecome  its 
perfect  supports.  If  the  President  has  a  right  to  contest  and  refuse  to  obey  ihf" 
laws  enacted  by  Congress,  his  subordinates  may  exercise  the  same  right  m^ 
refuse  to  obey  his  orders.  If  he  may  exercise  it  in  one  case,  they  may  assert  u 
in  any  other.  If  he  may  challenge  the  laws  of  Congress,  they  may  queedoa  tbf 
orders  of  the  President.  It  is  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  nation,  aod  u 
is  their  duty  to  obey  his  orders.  If  he  may  be  allowed  to  defy  the  legi^kiin 
will,  they  may  be  allowed  to  disregard  the  executive  order.  This  begets  coafo- 
sion  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  pnblic  are  made  the  sport  of  the  contending  faetioai 
and  conflicting  agents.  No  such  power  belongs  to  either.  To  Congress  id  giv^ 
the  power  to  enact  laws,  and  while  they  remain  on  the  statute-book  it  is  the  cim- 
Btitutional  duty  of  the  PreMdent  to  see  to  their  faithful  execati«>n.  This  daCf 
rests  upon  all  of  his  subordinates.  Its  observance  by  all,  the  President  inclode^ 
makes  the  executive  department,  though  it  be  acting  through  ten  thotmB^ 
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agents,  a  unit.  Unity  produees  harmony,  hannony  effects  directnees  of  action, 
and  this  secures  a  due  execution  of  the  lavs.  But  if  the  President  may  disre- 
gard the  lavF  because  he  has  been  advised  by  his  cabinet  and  believes  that  the 
Congress  violated  the  Constitution  in  its  enactment,  and  his  subordinates  may, 
following  his  example,  disobey  his  orders  and  directious,  the  object  and  end  of 
in  executive  unity  is  defeatea,  anarchy  succeeds  order,  force,  irresponsible  and 
acious,  supplants  law,  and-  ruin  envelops  the  republic  and  its  institutions.  If 
he  views  which  I  have  imperfectly  presented  are  correct — and  such  I  believe 
hem  to  be^*the  testimony  to  which  we  object  must  be  excluded  from  your  con- 
ideration,  and  thus  will  be  determined  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
incireled  by  this  case. 

If  I  have  been,  able  to  arrest  your  attention,  and  to  centre  it  upon  the  question 
rhich  I  have  imperfectly  discussed,  the  time  occupied  by  me  will  not  be  without 
rofit  to  the  naition.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  royal  fiction  which 
Bserts  that  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong"  cannot  be  applied  to  the  President  of 
le  United  States  in  such  manner  as  to  shield  him  from  the  just  condemnation 
r  violated  law.  The  king's  crimes  may  be  exniated  by  the  vicarious  atone- 
lent  of  his  ministers ;  but  the  President  is  hela  personally  amenable  to  the 
ipeaching  power  of  th^F  House  of  Representatives.  Ooncede  to  the  President 
imunity  through  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  officers,  and  you  reverse  by  your 
HsieioD  the  theory  of  our  Oonstitution.  Let  those  who  will,  assume  this  respon- 
bility.     I  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Seaate. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  have  no  intention  of  attempting 
make  a  reply  to  the  elaborate  ailment  which  has  now  been  addressed  to  you 
^  one  of  the  honorable  managers  touching  the  merits  of  this  case.  The  time 
r  that  has  not  come.  The  testimony  is  not  yet  before  jou.  The  case  is  not 
a  condition  for  you  to  consider  and  piass  upon  those  merits,  whether  they 
nsist  in  law  or  fact.  The  simple  question  now  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
^ertaiu  offer  of  proof  which  we  have  placed  before  you  shall  be  carried  out 
0  evidence.  Of  course  that  inquiry  involves  another.  That  other  inquiry 
Gvhether  the  evidence  which  is  offered  is  pertinent  to  any  matter  in  issue  in 
s  caBe,  and  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  evidence  is  pertinent  I  suppose  it 
:o  be  received.  Its  credibility,  its  weight,  its  effect  iinally  upon  the  merits  of 
:  case  or  upon  any  question  involved  in  the  case,  is  a  subject  which  cannot 
considered  and  decided  upon  preliminarily  to  the  reception  of  the  evidence, 
d,  therefore,  leaving  on  one  side  the  whole  of  this  elaborate  argument  which 

now  been  addressed  to  you,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  observations  to  show 
t  this  evidence  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  issue  in  this  case. 
[*he  honorable  manager  has  read  a  portion  of  the  answer  of  the  President,  and 

stated  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  taken  no  issue  upon  that  part 
he  answer.  As  to  that,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  that  admission  by  the  honor- 
i  manager,  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  presently.  But  the  honorable 
\ager  has  not  told  you  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  the  honor 
i  managers  brought  to  your  bar  these  articles,  did  not  intend  to  assert  and 
re  the  allegations  in  them  which  are  matters  of  fact.  One  of  these  allega- 
B,  Mr.  GhieiP  Justice,  as  you  will  find  by  reference  to  the  first  article  and 
he  second  article  and  to  the  third  article,  is  that  the  President  of  the 
ted  States,  in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  and  in  appointing  General  Thomas, 
itionally  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  that  he  did  these 
wi  th  the  injbention  of  violating  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States.  Instead 
,ytng9  "it  is  wholly  immaterial  what  intention  the  President  had ;  it  is  wholly 
aterial  whether  he  honestly  belieyed  that  this  act  of  Congress  was  uncon- 
tional-;  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  he  believed  that  he  was  acting  in 
rdflincse  with  his  oath  of  office,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu* 
wlien  he  did  this  act"— -instead  of  averring  that,  they  aver  that  he  acted 
aja  intention  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

44  IP 
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Now,  when  we  introduce  evidence  here,  or  offor  to  introdaee  evidence  here, 
bearing  on  this  qnestion  of  intent-— eridenoe  that,  before  fonsang  any  opinios 
upon  this  subject,  he  resorted  to  proper  advice  to  enable  him  to  form  a  eorrect 
^  one,  and  that  when  he  did  form  and  fix  opinions  on  this  subject  U  vnm  noda 
the  inflnence  of  this  proper  advice,  and  that  consequently  when  he  did  this  att 
whether  it  was  hiwful  or  ualawfnl,  it  was  not  done  with  the  inteation  to  Tiobt^ 
the  Constitution — when  we  offer  evidence  of  that  character,  the  honorable  hud- 
ager  gets  up  here  and  argues  an  hour  bj  the  clock  that  it  is  wholly  immaterbl 
.  what  his  intention  was,  what  his  opinion  was,  what  adviee  he  had  reeeived,  aa^ 
in  conformitj  with  whi<-h  he  acted  in  this  matter. 

The  honorable  manager's  argument  maj  be  a  sound  one ;  the  Senate  hist 
ultimately  come  to  that  conclusion  after  ihej  have  heard  thi»  caoae ;  that  is  or 
discussion  into  which  I  do  i)0t  enter ;  but  before  the  Senate  can  come,  to  tk 
consideration  of  those  questions  thej  must  pass  over  this  allegation ;  they  meR 
either  say,  as  the  honorable,  manager  says,  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial  wfasr 
opinion  the  President  formed  or  under  what  advice  or  eircnrastaneea  he  forM 
it,  or  else  it  must  be  admitted  by  senators  that  it  is  material,  and  the  evidence 
must  be  considered.  ^ 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  determine  whicb  d 
these  courses  is  to  be  taken  by  the  honorable  Senate.?  If  the  Senate  should 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  this  eridenee  will  do 
no  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senate  should  finally  come  to  the  condfi- 
sion  that  it  is  material  what  the  intention  of  the  President  was  in  doing  tfae$e 
acts,  that  they  are  to  look  to  see  whether  there  was  or  not  a  wilful  violation  of  tbe 
Constitution,  then  they  will  have  excluded  the  evidence  upon  which  they  coold 
have  determined  that  question,  if  it  should  thus  prove  to  be  material. 

I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  whether  the  argument  of  the  honorable 
manager  is  sound  or  unsound,  whether  it  wHl  finally  prove  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  that  this  evidence  is  immaterial  or  not,  this  is  not  the  time  to  exclude 
it  upon  the  ground  that  an  examination  of  the  merits  hereafter  and  a  dedsioB 
upon  those  merits  will  show  that  it  is  immaterial.  When  that  is  shown  the  evi- 
dence can  be  laid  aside.  If  the  other  conclusion  should  be  arrived  at  by  any  ose 
senator,  or  by  the  body  generally,  then  they  will  be  in  want  of  this  evidaxe 
which  we  now  offer. 

In  reference  to  this  question,  senators,  is  it  not  pertinent  evidence!  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  the  constitutional  inauiry  which  was  started  yesterday  by 
an  honorable  manager  as  to  the  particular  character  of  this  cabinet  counsel. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  that  every  President  firom  the  origin  of  the  govemmeBt 
has  resorted  to  oral  consultations  with  the  members  of  his  cabinet  and  oral  dis- 
cussions in  his  presence  of  questions  of  public  importance  arising  io  the  course 
of  his  official  duty.  Another  thing  is  equally  certain,  and  that  is,  that  althougli 
the  written  letter  remains,  and  therefore  it  would  appear  with  more  cettaintj 
what  the  advice  of  a  cabinet  councillor  was  if  it  were  put  in  writing,  yet  ^as 
every  practical  man  who  has  had  occasion  in  the  business  affun  of  life»  and 
every  lawyer  and  every  legislator  knows  that  there  is  no  so  satisfactory  mode 
of  bringing  out  the  truth  as  an  oral  discussion,  face  to  face,  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  subject ;  that  it  is  the  'most  suggestive,  the  most  searching,  tlie 
most  satisfactory  mode  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion ;  and  thnt  solitary  writtea 
opinions,  composed  in  the  closet,  away  from  the  collision  between  mind  aad 
blind  which  brines  out  new  thoughts,  new  conceptions,  more  accurate  views,  an 
not  the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  a  safe  result.  Atid  under  the  infiaence  of 
these  practical  considerations  undoubtedly  it  is  that  this  habit,  beginning  with 
General  Washington — ^not  becoming  universal  by  any  means  until  Mr.  Jefier- 
son's  time,  but  from  that  day  to  this  continuing  a  constant  practioe— has  bea 
formed.  President  Johnson  found  it  in  existence  when  he  went  into  dGBce,  ud 
he  eontinued  it 
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I  therefore  saj  that  when  the  question  of  his  intention  comes  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate,  when  the  qnestion  arises  in  their  minds  whether  the  President 
lioneBtly  believed  that  this  was  an  unconstitational  law,  when  the  partictdar 
emergency  arose,  when  if  he  carried  out  or  obeyed  that  law  he  must  quit  one 
of  the  powers  which  he  believed  were  conferred  upon  him  bj  the  Constitution, 
and  not  be  able  to  carry  on .  one  of  the  departments  of  the  government  in  the 
manner  the  public  interests  required — when  that  question  arises  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate,  then  thej  ought  to  have  before  them  the  fact  that  he  acted 
hy  the  advice  of  the  usual  and  proper  advisers ;  that  he  resorted  to  the  best 
means  within  his  reach  to  form  a  safe  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  that  there- 
lore  it  is  a  fiiir  conclusion  that  when  he  did  form  that  opinion  it  was  an  honest 
and  fixed  opinion,  which  he  felt  he  mast  carry  out  in  practice  if  the  proper 
occasion  should  arise.     It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  this  point  of  view  only, 
that  we  offer  this  evidence. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Michigan  has  proposed  a  question  to  the  counsel 
for  the  President,  which  is  this : 

Do  not  the  cotinsel  for  the  accosed  consider  that  the  validity  of  the  tenare-of-office  bill  was 
*  purely  a  question  of  lawf« 

I  will  answer  that  part  of  the  question  first.  The  constitutional  validity  of 
any  bill  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  law  which  depends  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  with  the  law  enacted  by  the  people  for  the  government 
of  their  agents.  It  depends  upon  whether  those  agents  have  transcended  the 
authority  which  the  people  gave  them ;  and  that  comparison  of  the  Constitution 
with  the  law  is,  in  the  sense  that  was  intended  undoubtedly  by  the  honorable 
senator,  a  question  of  law. 

The  next  branch  of  the  question  is  "whether  that  question  is  to  be  deter 
mined  on  this  trial  by  the  Senate." 

That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  That  is  a  question  that  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  Senate  themselves.  If  the  Senate  should  find  that  Mr. 
Stanton's  case  was  not  within  this  law,  then  no  such  question  arises,  then  there 
is  no  question  in  this  particular  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution. If  the  Senate  should  find  that  these  articles  have  so  charged  the 
President  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  believe  that  there  was  some  act 
of  turpitude  on  his  part  connected  with  this  matter,  some  malajldes,  some  bad 
intent,  and  that  he  did  honestly  believe,  as  he  states  in  bis  answer,  that  this  was 
an  unconstitutional  law,  that  an  occasion  had  arisen  when  he  must  act  accord- 
ingly  under  his  oath  of  office,  then  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  was  a  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional  law ;  be  it  the  one  or  be  it  the  other,  be  it  true  or  false 
that  the  President  has  committed  a  legal  offence  by  an  infraction  of  the  law,  he 
has  not  committed  the  impeachable  offence  with  which  he  is  cliarged  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And,  therefore,  we  must  advance  beyond  these  two 
questions  before  we  reach  the  third  branch  of  the  question  which  the  hon- 
orable senator  firom  Michigan  propounds,  whether  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  law  must  be  determined  on  this  trial  oy  the  Senate.  In  the 
view  of  the  President's  counsel  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Senate  to  determine 
that  question.    The  residue  of  the  inquiry  is :  * 

Do  the  counsel  claim  that  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  officers  touching  that  question — 
That  is,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law — 
is  competent  evidence  hy  which  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  might  be  influenced? 

Certainly  not.  We  do  not  put  them  on  the  stand  as  experts  on  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law.  The  judges  wiH  determine  that  out  of  their  own  breasts.  We 
put  them  on  the  stand  as  advisers  of  the  President  to  state  what  advice,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  gave  him,  with  a  view  to  show  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  improper 
iatent  to  violate  the  Constitution.  We  put  them  on  the  stand,  the  honorable 
senator  firom  Michigan  will  allow  me  to  answer,  for  the  same  purpose  for  which 
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he  doubtless,  in  his  extensive  practice,  has  often  put  lawyers  on  the  stand.  A 
man  is  proceeded  against  by  another  for  an  improper  arrest,  for  a  maliinoiis  pns- 
eontion.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  malice  and  want  of  probable  cause.  When 
the  want  of  probable  cause  is  proved,  tibe  malice  is  inferable  from  it ;  but  Ibea 
it  is  perfectly  well  settled  that  if  the  defendant  can  show  that  he  fiuriy  laid 
his  case  before  counsel,  and  that  counsel  informed  him  that  that  was  a  probable 
case,  he  must  be  acquitted ;  the  malice  is  gone.  That  is  the  purpose  lor  whk^ 
we  propose  to  put  these  gentlemen  on  the  stand,  to  prove  that  tbej  acted  as 
advisers,  that  Uie  advice  was  given,  that  it  was  acted  under ;  and  thai  png«s 
the  malice,  the  improper  intent. 

To  respond  to  Uie  question  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland,  lie  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  question  which  the  managers  can  answer  maeh  better 
than  the  President's  counsel. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  you  read  it,  please  f 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is : 

Do  the  counsel  for  tlie  President  anderstand  that  the  manaras  deny  the  statemeiit  wmlk 
by  the  President  in  his  mesMse  of  December  12, 1867,  to  the  Senate,  aa  fiven  in  evidence  bj 
the  managers,  at' page  45  of  uie  ofiScial  report  of  the  trial,  that  the  memoera  of  the  ealsBtC 
gave  him — 

That  is,  the  President— 

the  opinion  there  stated  as  to  the  tenure-of-offica  act ,  and  is  the  eyidenee  oiflered  to  oonobo 
rate  Uiat  statement,  or  for  what  other  object  is  it  offered  Y 

We  now  understand,  from  what  the  honorable  manager  has  said  this  morning* 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  taken  no  issue  on  that  part  of  our  answer; 
that  the  honorable  managers  do  not  understand  that  they  haTS  traTecsed  or 
denied  that  part  of  our  answer.  .We  did  understand  before  this  question  was 
proposed  to  us  that  the  honorable  managers  had  themselyes  put  in  evidence  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  12th  of  December,  1867,  to  the  Senate,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  was  advised  by  the  members  of  the  cabinet  unanimously, 
including  Mr.  Stanton,  that  this  law  would  be  unconstitutional  if  enacted.  They 
have  put  that  in  evidence  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  senators,  this  is  an  affair,  as  you  perceive,  of  the  utmost  gravity 
in  any  possible  aspect  of  it ;  and  we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  avoid  or  abstain 
from  the  offering  of  the  members  of  the  President's  cabinet  that  they  might 
state  to  you,  under  the  sanction  of  their  oaths,  what  advice  was  given.     I  sup- 

Eose  all  that  the  managers  would  be  prepared  to  admit  might  be — certainly  they 
ave  made  no  broader  admission — that  the  President  said  these  things  in  a  me^ 
sage  to  the  Senate ;  but  from  the  experience  we  have  had  thus  hx  in  this  trial 
we  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  managers,  or  some  one  of  ^them  speaking  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  others,  might  say  that  the  President  had  told  a  falsehood, 
and  we  wish  therefore  to  place  ourselves  right  before  the  Senate  on  this  sabfect 
We  desire  to  examine  these  gentlemen  to  show  what  passed  on  this  anhject*  and 
we  wish  to  do  it  for  the  purposes  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Williams.  Before  the  learned  gentleman  concludes  I  desire  to  submit  a 
question  to  him. 

The  Chief  JusTigs.  The  Secretaiy  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Oregon. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Is  the  advice  given  to  the  President  by  his  cabinet,  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  Teto 
sage,  pertinent  to  prove  the  right  of  the  President  to  disregard  the  law  mr  it  was  -^ 
over  his  veto! 


Mr.  CuBTis.  I  consider  it  to  be  strictly  pertinent.   It  is  not  of  itself   ^^ . 

it  is  not  enough  that  the  President  received  such  advice;  he  must  show  that  an 
occasion  arose  for  him  to  act  upon  it,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  was 
such  an  occasion  that  you  could  not  impute  to  him  wrong  intention  in  ^uskiag. 
But  the  first  step  is  to  show  that  he  honesUy  believed  that  this  was  an  uioofr 
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Btitntional  law.  Whether  he  should  treat  it  as  such  in  a  partictdar  instance  is 
a  matter  depending  npon  his  own  personal  responsibility  without  advice.  That 
is  the  answer  whicn  I  suppose  is  consistent  with  the  views  we  have  of  this  case. 

And  I  wish,  in  closing,  merely  to  say,  that  the  senators  will  perceive  how 
entirely  aside  this  view  which  I  have  now  presented  to  the  Senate  is  from  any 
daim  on  behalf  of  the  President  that  he  may  disregard  a  law  simply  because 
be  believes  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  He  makes  no  such  claim.  He  must  make 
a  case  beyond  that— «  case  such  as  is  stated  in  his  answer ;  but  in  ordier  to  make 
a  case  beyond  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  begin  by  satisfying  the  Senate  that 
he  honestly  believed  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
that  that  we  now  offer  this  evidence. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Senators,  the  question  now  before  the  Senate,  as  the 
Chief  Justice  conceives,  respects  not  the  weight,  but  the  admissibility  of  the  evi- 
dence o^red.  To  determine  that  question,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  is  charged 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  The  first  article  charges  that  on  the  21st  day 
of  February,  1868,  the  President  issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  that  this  order  was  made  unlawfoHy, 
and  that  it  was  n^de  with  intent  to  violate  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  in  violti- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same  charge  in  substance 
is  repeated  in  the  articles  which  relate  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
which  was  necessarily  connected  with  the  transaction.  The  intent,  then,  is  the 
subject  to  which  much  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  has  been  directed  ;  and  the 
Chief  Justice  conceives  that  this  testimony  is  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  intent  with  which  the  President  has  acted  in  this  transaction.  He  will 
submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  seiiator  desires  it. 

Mr.  HowAHD.  I  ckll  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Ghibp  Justigb.  The  senator  from  Michigan  desires  that  the  question 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  calls  for  the  yeas  and^  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Senators,  yon  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
evidence  is  admissible  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea;  those  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  ask  for  the  readitig  of  the  offer  of  counsel. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas  20,  nays  29;  as 
follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bajard,  Backalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sanls- 
bury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,^  Conneq/i,  Oorbett,  Cra^n, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Feny,  Frelinghuysen.  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Spiague, 
Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  WilUams,  Wilson,  and  Tales— 29. 

Not  voTtMG — ^Messrs.  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Sumner,  and  Wade — 6. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  evidence  to  be  inadmissible. 
GiDBON  WRLLB9 — examination  eontinued. 

By  Mr.  Evabts  : 

Question.  At  the  cabinet  meetings  held  at  the  period  from  the  presentation  o 
the  bill  to  the  President  until  his  message  sending  in  his  objections  was  comj 
pie  ted,  was  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  the  operation  of  the 
civil-tenure  act  the  subject  of  consideration  and  determination  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.    We  object. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  please  propose  their  question  in  writing. 

Mr.  £v\RTS.  I  will  make  an  offer,  wit^.the  permission  of  the  Ghief  Justice. 
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The  offer  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  bj  the  chief  dark,  as  foUowa 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  meetiiigs  of  the  cabinet  at  which  Mr.  Stanton  ^rai 
held  while  the  tenure-of-office  bill  was  oefore  the  President  for  approral,  the  advice  of  the 
cabinet  in  re^^rd  to  the  same  was  asked  by  the  President  and  given  by  the  cabinet ;  a&i 
thereupon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  Secretaries  who  had  recei^ied  tbesr 
appointment  from  Mr.  Lincoln  were  within  the  restrictions  upon  the  President's  jpov^-  of 
removal  from  office  created  by  said  act  was  considered,  and  the  opinion  ezpreaaea  ttaat  tfee 
Secretaries  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  were  not  within  such  restrictiona. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  object,  Mr.  President  and  Beoatom,  that  this  ia 
only  asking  the  advice  of  the  cabinet  as  to  the  construction  of  a  law.  The  last 
question  was  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  and  advice  as  to  law  we  anp- 
pose  to  be  wholly  included  within  the  last  ruling  of  the  Senate.  We  do  boc 
propose  to  argue  it. 

Mr.  E  VARTS.  We  do  not  so  regard  the  matter ;  and  even  if  the  mliog  should 
be  so  rightly  construed,  still,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  SenatorB«  it  would  be  proper 
for  us  to  make  this  offer  accepting  jour  ruling,  if  it  were  not  a  matter  for  debate. 
We  understand  that  the  disposition  of  the  question  of  evidence  already  made 
may  turn  upon  any  one  of  several  considerations  quite  outside  of  the  present; 
inquiry ;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  should  be  held  to  have  turned  upon  conaideratioos 
suggested  by  some  of  the  questions  put  by  one  or  more  of  the  senators  of  thia 
body,  as  to  the  importance  or  pertinence  of  evidence  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  as  tending  to  justify  or  explain  or  affect 
with  intent  the  act  alleged  of  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  present  evidence  sought  to  be  introduced  is  quite  of  another  oomplezioB, 
and  has  this  purpose  and  object  in  reference  to  several  views  that  may  be  applied 
to  the  President's  conduct ;  in  the  first  place,  ^  respects  the  law  itself,  that  a 
new  law  confessedly  reversing,  or,  as  was  frequently  expressed  in  the  debates  ol 
the  houses  which  passed  the  law.  '<  revolutionizing  the  action  of  the  govemmeDt" 
in  respect  to  this  exercise  of  executive  power,  and  in  respect  to  this  particular 
point  also  of  whether  it  had  any  efficacy  or  was  intended  to  have  any  applica- 
tion which  should  fasten  upon  the  President  Secretaries  whom  he  never  had 
selected  or  appointed,  which  formed  the  subject  of  so  much  opinion  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  also  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  made  a  subject  of  inquiry  and 
opinion  by  the  President  himself  and  that  his  action  concerning  which  he  is  now 
broughtin  question  here  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  8tanton,was  bas^  upon  his  opinion 
after  proper  and  diligent  efforts  to  get  at  a  correct  opinion,  whether  Mr.  Stanton 
was  within  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  that  his  conduct  and  action  was  liot  in  the 
intent  of  violating  the  law  which,  it  is  said  here,  cannot  be  qualified  even  under 
these  charges  by  showing  that  he  did  not  do  it  with  intention  of  violating  the 
Oonstitution. 

The  point  now  is  that  he  did  not  do  it  with  intent  of  violating  the  law,  but 
that  he  did  it  with  the  intent  of  exercising  a  well-known,  perfectly  estaUbbed 
constitntional  power,  deemed  by  him,  on  the  advice  of  these  his  cabinet,  not  to 
be  embraced  within  the  law  ;  and  if  the  question  of  the  intent  of  his  violation  of 
duty,  of  the  purpose  and  the  motive  and  the  object  and  the  result,  the  injuy  to 
the  public  service  or  the  order  of  the  state  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  inquiry,  then 
we  bring  him  by  one  mode  of  inquiry  within  obedience  to  the  Oonstitntion  as  be 
was  advised,  and  by  this  present  object  of  inquiry  within  obedience  to  the  law  as 
he  was  advised. 

So,  too,  it  has  a  bearing  from  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  assoit  to 
these  opinions,  on  the  attitude  in  which  the  President  stood  in  regard  to  his 
right  to  expect  from  Mr.  Stanton  an  acquiescence  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  removal,  which  stood  upon  the  Oonstitution  in  Mr.  Stanton's  opinion,  and 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  law  in  Mr.  Stanton's  opinion ;  and  thus  to  raise 
precisely  and  definitely  in  this  aspect  the  qualifications  of  the  President's  eourse 
and  conduct'  in  this  behalf  as  intending  an  application  of  force,  or  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  the  need  of  an  application  of  force. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butj«bk.  Without  intending  to  debate  this  propoBitaon,  I  desixe 
o  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  question  seeks  to  inquire 
irhether  the  cabinet,  .including  Mr.  Stanton,  did  not  advise  the  President  that 
he  bill  as  presented  for  his  consideration  did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  those 
n  like  eitoaiion  with  him.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Exhibit 
\,  on  tke  38th  page,  which  is  the  veto  message,  wherein  the  President  vetoes 
he  bill  expressly  upon  the  ground  that  it  does  include  all  his  cabinet,  so  that  if 
.hey  advised  him  to  the  contrary,  the  advice  does  not  seem  to  have  had  opera- 
tion on  liis  mind. 

Mr.  Manager  BeuTWBLL.  Read  the  words. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will. 

To  the  SenaU  of  the  United  Statee : 

•  •  ^^ 

I  have  carefallj  ezamiDed  the  bill  to  rej^^late  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices.  The 
material  portion  of  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  fint  section,  and  is  of  the  effect  following, 
namely : 

That  every  person  holding:  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to 
any  snoh  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to 
hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  President,  with  tha  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified;  and  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the 
Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  shaH  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  tertn  of  the  President  by 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  6ne  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

These  provisions  are  qualified  bv  a  reservation  in  the  fourth  section,  **  that  nothing^  con- 
tained in  the  bill  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term  of  any  office  the  duration  of  which  is 
limited  by  law.**  In  effect  the  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  not  remove  from  their 
places  any  of  the  civil  officers  whose  terms  of  service  are  not  limited  by  law  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  bill,  in  this  respect,  conflicts, 
in  my  judgment,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  question,  Congress  is 
well  aware,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.**. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  argne  upon  the  dehato  of  1789,  which  wholly  applied 
to  cabinet  ofiScers,  and  jon  will  find  that  that  is  the  gist  of  the  President's 
whole  argument.  Then,  on  the  4lBt  page,  after  having  exhausted  the  argu- 
ment as  to  the  cabinet  officers,  he  says : 

It  applies  equally  to  every  other  officer  of  the  ((ovemment  appointed  by  the  President,who8e 
term  of  duration  is  not  specially  declared.  It  is  supported  oy  the  weighty  reason  that  the 
subordinate  officers  in  the  executive  department  ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of 
the  department,  because  he  is  invested  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  lihe  par- 
ticipation in  that  authority  by  the  Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  strictly.  The  President  is  the  great  resfH^nsible  o£Scer  for  thepxeoution  of  the 
laws. 

Bat  I  must  ask  attention  to  the  point  that  there  is  some  additional  reason  to 
have  this  evidence  go  in  because  Mr.  Stanton  gave  such  construction  to  the  law. 
It  was  offered  in  the  last  proposition  voted  upon  to  show  that  Mr.  Stanton  gave 
advice  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  two 
propositions  stand  precisely  alike  in  principle,  and  cannot  be  distinguished. 

It  ]8  said  this  evidence  should  be  admitted  to  show  that  the  President,  when 
he  removed  Stanton  and  put  in  Thomas,  supposed  that  Stanton  did  not  believe 
himself  to  be  within  the  law  and  protected  in  office  by  its  enaotments.  Mr. 
Stanton  had  just  been  reinstated  under  the  law ;  had  reiused  to  resign  because 
he  could  not  be  touched  under  the  law ;  had  put  the  President's  power  to  defi- 
ance, as  the  President  says  in  his  message,  because  he  believed  that  the  law  did 
not  allow  him  to  be  touched.  Now,  does  this  evidence  tend  to  show  that  the 
President  thought  Mr.  Stanton  would  agree  that  he  wad  not  kept  in  office  by 
the  law,  and  go  out  wheh  he  put  in  Mr.  Thomas  ?  Does  any  sane  man  believe 
that  the  President  thought  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  yield  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  covered  by  the  law  when  he  was  removed  and  Mr.  Thomas  appointed  ? 
The  President  did  not  put  his  belief  on  any  such  ground ;  he  put  it  on  the  ground 
that  Stanton  was  a  coward,  and  would  not  dare  resist ;  not  that  he  did  not  believe 
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himself  within  the  law  and  protected  by  it,  bat  that  his  neire  would  not  bera& 
cient  to  meet  General  ThomaB.  That  was  the  Preeident's  propoeiti<^  to  Gtoenl 
Sherman ;  it  was  a  reliance  on  the  nenree  of  the  man,  not  upon  his  constnietiri 
of  the  law.  Therefore,  I  must  call  yoor  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  o&n 
are  wholly  iUneory  and  deceptive^  Hhey  do  not  show  the  thing  contended  for: 
they  cannot  ehow  it ;  they  m^ve  no  tendency  to  show  it,  and  whether  thejluiTv 
or  have  not,  the  Senate,  by  solemn  decision,  hare  said  that  the  advice  of  cabioci 
officers  is  not  the  legal  vebdcle  of  proof  by  which  the  fact  is  to  be  shown  to  tke 
Senate,  even  if  it  were  competent  to  be  proved  in  any  manner. 

Mr.  EvABTS  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  reference  to  the  argume&t 
of  the  President's  message,  which  is  contained  on  page  38  and  the  following 
pages  of  the  record,  seems  hardly  to  require  any  attention.  The  President  v 
there  ar|jhing  against  the  bill  as  a  matter  of  legislation,  and  lightly  regards  it 
in  its  genend  application  to  the  officers  of  the  government,  including  die  prii- 
cipal  officers  of  the  departments.  The  minor  consideration  of  whether  or  no; 
it  oy  its  own  terms  reached  the  particular  persons  who  held  their  eommi^sm;^ 
from  President  Lincoln  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  sending  in  his  objections  to 
the  bill  on  oonstitational  grounds.  It  was  not  a  constitutional  qwestion  wbetbtr 
the  bill  included  the  officers  who  had  received  thdr  commissions  from  Presides: 
Lincoln,  or  did  not  exclude  them. 

The  learned  manager  seems,  equally  unfortunate  in  his  reference  to  the  coo- 
duct  of  Mr.  Stanton  upon  the  preliminary  proceeding  of  his  suspension  nuder 
the  civil-tenure  act,  for  no  construction  can  oe  put  upon  Mr.  Stanton's  conduct 
there  except  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  under  the  act,  I  sappoee,  becas^ 
he  said  he  did  not  yield  to  the  act  which  authorized  suspension,  but  yielded  to 
force.    So  much  for  that. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  principal  inquiry;  and  that  is  whether  or  not  it  betn 
either  npon  the  President's  conduct  in  attempting  a  removal  of  Mr.  Stiotofi 
because  he  was  not  under  the  bill,  or  whether  it  bears  upon  the  rightM  <^xpee- 
tation  and  calculation  of  the  President  that  Ae  attempt  would  be  reoogniiedas 
suitable  by  Mr.  Stanton  because  he,  2£r.  Statiton,  did  not  believe  he  was  witfam 
the  bill. 

It  win  be  observed  thdt  the  President  had  a  perfect  right  to  suppose  that  Xr. 
Stanton  would  not  attempt  to  oppose  him,  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  u 
accusiomed  authority  of  the  Chief  Executive,  since  he,  Mr.  Stanton,  beliered  h 
to  be  unkwfbl ;  and  if  the  Executive  had  been  advised  bv  Mr.  Stanton  on  diU 
very  point  that  he,  Mr.  Stanton,  was  not  protected  bv  the  restrlctiODS  of  tlrt 
civil  tenure-of-office  bill,  then  the  President  had  a  riffht  to  suppose  that  vbeQ  ' 
the  executive  authority  given  by  the  Oonstitution,  as  it  was  understood  hj  Mr. 
Stanton,  was  not  impeded  by  the  operation  of  the  special  act  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  course  would  yield  to  this  unimpeded  constitntionid  power. 

The  Chibf  JusTfCB.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  ihii  testi- 
mony is  proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  iLCOort 
of  impeachment ;  but  he  is  unable  to  determine  what  extent  the  Senate  is  dtf- 
posed  to  give  to  its  previous  ruling,  or  how  far  they  coi^ider  that  ruling  spf^'' 
cable  to  Uie  present  question.  He  will  therefore  direct  tlte  Secretaiy  to  leid  tlie 
ofTer  to  prove,  and  will  then  submit  the  question  directly  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Dbakb.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer,  as  follows: 

We  ofifer  to  prove  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  at  which  Mr.  Stanton  w«  ^^\ 
held  while  the  tenare-of-ciTil-<»ffioe  bill  was  before  the  President  foar  approval,  the  adriee  o. 
the  cabinet  in  regard  to  the  eame  was  asked  by  the  Pn>aident  and  given  by  the  eftbio^t,  tin 
tbereapon  the  question  whether  Mr.  StantOQ  and  the  oUier  Secretaries  who  had  received  tbtnr 
appointment  from  Mr.  Lincoln  were  within  the  restrictions  upon  the  President's  power  ot 
removal  from  office  created  by  said  act  was  considered,  and  the  opinion  expressed  tiiat  tte 
Secretaries  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  wen  not  within  such  resTricUons. 
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The  Chibv  Justicb.  On  tUs  qaestion  the  senator  from  Missoari  asks  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken  resulted — ^yeas  22,  nays 
26 ;  as  follows : 

Teas— Me80X9.  AnthoDv,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dizon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCr^ry,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  SatOs- 
bury,  Sherman,  Sprag^e,  Trambnll,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willev — 22, 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conness,  Corbett,  Craein,  Drake, 
Bdmonds,  Ferry,  Frelin^j^hnTsen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Mune,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 26. 

Not  YOTiNO—Messrs.  Conkling,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Snmner,  and  Wad»— 6. 

So  the  evidence  pmposed  to  be  offered  was  decided  to  be  inadiaissible. 

Mr.  EvAKTS,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Welles,  at  any  of  the  cabinet  meetings 
held  between  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  civil-tennre  act  and  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  did  the  subject  of  the  public  service  as  a£fected  by  the  operation 
of  that'aet  come  ap  for  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet  7  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Biitlkb.  I  object. 

Mr.  £vAftT8.  This  is  merely  introductory. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  "Yes"  or  "No?" 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbb.  We  do  not  object  to  that. 

The  W1TN888.  I  answer  yes.  # 

By  Mr.  Evarts  :' 

Q.  Was  it  considered  repeatedly  7 

A   It  was  on  two  occasions,  if  not  more. 

Q.  During  those  considerations  and  discussions  was  the  question  of  the 
importance  of  having  some  determination  judicial  in  its  character  of  the  con- 
st! tationality  of  this  law  considered  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment ;  we  object. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  only  calls  ftr  "  yes  "  or  "  no  " 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  it  means  only  to  get  in  **  yes  "  or  "  no,"  whether 
it  was  considered,  it  is  not  very  important. 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  It  is  not  to  get  in  thiit  there  was  any  particular 
coneideration  on  a  given  point.  In  other  words,  to  make  myself  plain,  by 
asking  a  series  of  well-contrived  questions,  one  might  get  in  pretty  much  what 
was  done  in  the  cabinet  by  "yes"  or  *'no'*  answers.  We  object  to  it  as 
immaterial ;  and  now  we,  perhaps,  might  have  it  settled  at  once,  as  well  as  ever. 
If  this  line  of  testimony  is  immaterial,  then  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  matter 
was  considered  in  the  cabinet.  If  the  determinadon  of  the  Senate  is  that  what 
was  done  iu  the  cabinet  should  not  come  in  here,  then  whether  it  was  done  is 
wholly  immaterial,  and  is  as  objectionable  as  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Yes  ;  but  the  honorable  manager  ^11  be  so  good  as  to  remem- 
ber that  the  ruRngs  of  the  Senate  have  expressly  determined  that  all  that  pro- 
perly bears  upon  the  question  of  the  intent  of  the  President  in  making  the 
removal  and  appointing  (he  ad  interim  holder  of  the  office  with  a  view  of  raising 
the  judicial  question  is  admissible,  and  has  been  admitted. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  never  have  heard  that  ruling.  It  may  have 
escaped 'US|  perhaps. 

5fr.  Evarts.  By  examining  the  record  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  examined  it  with  great  care,  but  we  shall 
not  find  that,  we  think.     Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  that  ruling  t 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  in  the  memory  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Sutler.  The  ruliug  is  on  the  record. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  If  the  question  be  objected  to  it  will  be  reduced  to 
writing. 
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The  offer  of  the  ooansel  for  the  respondent  was  redaced  to  writiiig  and  banded 
to  the  managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  By  '*  the  removal "  do  I  nnder^tand  down  to  the  2k 
of  Fehruarj,  1868  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Maj  I  insert  these  words  :  "  2l8t  of  February,  1868!' 

Mr.  EvARTa.  Yon  may  alter  the  word  "removal"  to  "order  of  the  2lst  of 
Febmary,  1868,  fur  the  removal." 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offor  made  by  the  counael 
for  the  President. 

The  offer  was  handed  to  the  desk  and  read,  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  proTe  that  at  the  cabinet  meetings  between  the  pasMge  oi  the  tenTire-<kf-Qrii' 
office  bill  and  the  order  of  the  21 8t  of  February,  1868,  for  the  remoTal  of  Mr.  Stantos,  n^: 
occasions  when  the  condition  of  the  public  service  as  affected  by  the  operation  of  that  V!; 
came  up  for  the  consideration  and  advice  of  the  cabinet,  it  was  considered  bv  the  Prsfld^si 
and  cabinet  that  a  proper  re^rd  to  the  public  service  made  it  desirable  that  upon  ssm 
proper  case  a  judicial  aetermination  on  tne  constitutionality  of  the  law  shoold  be  ftbtaioei. 

Mr,  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President  and  Senators*  we,  of  the  manager 
object,  and  we  should  like  to  have  this  question  determined  in -the  minds  of  t^ 
senators  upon  this  principle.  We  understand  here  that  the  determination  of  tbe 
Senate  is,  that  cabinet  discussions,  of  whatever  nature,  shall  not  be  put  in  a§  a 
shield  tobthe  President.  That  I  understand,  for  one,  to  be  the  broad  princip^^ 
npon  which  this  class  of  questioui  stand  and  upon  which  the  Senate  has  voted ; 
and,  therefore,  these  attempts  to  get  around  it,  to  get  in  by  detail  and  at  retail- 
if  I  may  use  that  expression-— evidence  which  in  its  wholesale  character  cannot 
be  admit^d,  .are  simply  tiring  out  and  wearing  out  the  patience  of  the  Senate. 
I  should  like  to  have  it  settled,  once  for  all,  if  it  can  be,  whether  the  cthm 
consultations  upon  any  subject  are  to  be  a  shield.  Upon  this  parlicular  off«r, 
however,  I  will  leave  the  matter  with  the  Senate  after  a  single  suggestion. 

It  is  offered  to  show  that  the  cabinet  consulted  upon  the  desirability  of  get- 
ting up  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  It  is  either  material  or 
immaterial.  It  might  possibly  be  material  in  one  view  if  they  mean  to  saj  tb: 
they  consulted  upon  getting  up  this  case  in  the  mode  and  manner  that  it  » 
brought  here,  and  only  in  that  event  could  it  be  material.  Does  the  qnesd^ 
mean  to  ask  if  they  consulted  and  agreed  together  to  bring  up  this  case  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  done  ?  If  they  agreed  upon  any  other  proceeding  it 
is  wholly  immaterial ;  but  if  they  agreed  upon  this  case,  then  we  are  in  tb  s 
condition  of  things,  that  they  propose  to  justify  the  President's  act  by  ^ 
advice  of  his  subordinates,  and  substitute  their  opinion  npon  the  legality  of  bis 
action  in  this  case  for  yours. 

Senators,  you  passed  this  tenure-of-office  act  That  might  have  been  done 
by  inadvertence.  The  President  then  presented  it  to  you  for  your  revision, 
and  you  passed  it  again  notwithstanding  his  constitutional  argament  upon  it. 
The  President  then  removed  Mr.  Stanton,  and  presented  its  unconstitatioDalitJ 
again,  and  presented  also  tffe  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  wifhin  it,  ^^ 
you,  after  solemn  deliberation  and  argument,  again  decided  that  Mr.  Stantoo 
was  within  its  provisions  so  as  to  be  protected  by  it,  and  that  the  law  was  coo- 
stitutional.  Then  he  removed  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  2l6t  of  February,  and  pre 
sented  the  same  question  to  you  again;  and  again,  after  solemn  argument,  job 
decided  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  its  provisions  and  that  the  law^ras  coo§^' 
tutional.  Now  they  offer  to  show  the  discussions  of  the  cabinet  npon  its  coo- 
stitutionality  to  overrule  the  quadruple  opinion  solemnly  expressed  by  tbe 
Senate  upon  these  very  questions — four  times  upon  the  constitutionality  of  tbe 
law,  and  twice  upon  its  constitutionality  and  npon  the  fact  that  Mr.  StantoQ 
was  within  it.  Is  that  testimony  to  be  put  in  here  ?  The  proposition  whetbff 
it  was  desirable  to  have  this  constitutional  question  raised  is  the  one  presestHi. 
If  it  was  any  other  constitutional  question  in  any  other  case,  then  it  is  vboll/ 
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[mnaterial.  If  it  ib  ihia  case,  then  yon  are  trjiB^  that  qaeBtion,  and  they  pro- 
pose to  Bubstitate  the  jadgment  of  the  cabinet  for  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  VMMt,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  patience  of  the 
>enate,  which  is  bo  frequently  referred  to  by  the  learned  managers  as  being 
axed,  seems  to  be»  in  .their  judgpient,  a  aort  of  unilateral  patience,  and  not 
pen  to  impressions  upon  opposite  sides.  Now,  senators,  the  proposidoa  can 
te  very  briefly  submitted  to  you. 

By  decisiye  determinations  upon  certain  questions  of  eyidence  arising  in  this 
auee,  you  have  decided  that,  at  least,  what  in  point  of  time  is  so  near  to  this 
ction  of  the  President  as  may  fairly  import  to  show  that  in  his  action  he  was 
;ovemed  by  a  desire  to  raise  a  questioa  for  judicial  determination,  shall  be 
dmitted.  About  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  record  will  confirm  my 
tatement.  Now*  my  present  inquiry  is  to  show  that  within  this  period,  thns 
xtensively  and  comprehensiyely  named  for  the  present,  in  his  official  duty  and 
a  his  consultations  conoeming  his  official  duty  with  the  heads  of  departments, 
t  became  apparent  that  the  operation  of  this  law  raised  embarrassments  in  the 
lublic  service,  and  rendered  it  important  as  a  practical  matter  that  there  should 
>e  a  determination  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  that  it  was 
lesirable  that  upon  a  proper  case  such  a  determination  should  be  had.  I  submit 
he  matter  to  the  Senate  with  these  obBervations. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  prove. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Conness  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  question  to  the  mana- 
gers before  I  vote.     I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  propounded  to  the  honorable  managers  by 
he  senator  from  Missouri  will  be  read* 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows: 

• 

If  the  President  shall  be  oonvicted,  he  must  he  removed  from  office. 
If  faia  guilt  flhonld  be  ao  great  as  to  demand  such  pnniihnient,  he  may  he  disqualified  to 
sold  and  enjoy  any  office  nnder  the  United  States.  * 

Is  not  the  evidence  now  offered  competent  to  go  hefore  the  court  in  mitigation? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  Prerident  and  senators,  I  am  ^instructed  to  answer 
0  that,  that  we  do  not  believe  this  would  be  evidence  in'  any  event ;  but  all 
evidence  in  mitigation  of  punishment  must  be  submitted  after  verdict  and  before 
udgment,  save  where  the  jury  fix  the  punishment  in  their  verdict,  which  is  not 
;he  case  here.  Evidence  in  mitigation  never  is  put  in  to  influence  the  verdict ; 
>ut  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  rendered,  then  circumstances  of  mitigation,  such  as 
;ood  character  or  possible  commission  of  the  crime  by  inadvertence,  can  be  given, 
ml  not  upon  the  issue.  , 

Mr.  GoNffLiNO.  Is  that  the  rule  of  practice  before  this  tribunal  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  uot  know  as  there  are  any  rules  df  practice  here. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Would  that  be  applicable  to  this  tribunal  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asked  by  the  honorable  senator  from  New  York 
(whether  it  would  be  applicable  before  this  tribunal.  Under  the  general  practice 
yf  impeachments  judgment  is  never  given  by  the  House  of  Peers  until  demanded 
3y  the  Commons.  Whether  that  may  be  applicable  here  or  not  I  do  not  mean 
u  this  moment  to  determine.  I  say  judgment  never  is  given  until  demanded ; 
ind  as  this  judgment  is  to  be  given  as  a  separate  act,  if  evidence  in  mitigation  is 
applicable  at  all,  it  must  be  given  to  influence  that  event.  There  is  an  appre- 
nable  time  in  this  tribunal,  as  in  all  others,  between  a  verdict  of  guilty  ana  the 
let  of  judgment ;  and  if  any  such  evidence  can  be  given  at  all,  it  must,  in  my 
judgment,  be  given  at  that  time.  It  certainly  cannot  be  given  for  any  other 
purpose. 

I  have  already  stated  that  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  competent  at  all,  and  I 
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am  80  instracted  by  my  associates ;  bat,  if  ever  competent  H  cannot  be  tr^n- 
petent  nntil  the  time  arrives  for  the  consideratioa  of  the  judgment.  If  I  mi; 
ask  a  question,  I  would  inquire,  do  the  Preadent's  coanad  offin*  tbia  evidence  :i 
mitigation  ?  because  if  they  do,  thai  will  raise  aaotber  qi]e8ti*>B.  We  shall  fi* ; 
object  to  it,  perhaps,  even  now,  in  mitigation^  because  thai  will  be  a  cooferii: : 
of  guilt.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offsr  to  prove  once  more. 

The  o£Fer  was  read  as  fbllowB : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  cabinet  meetinn  between  the  passage  of  ibe  t6iiizvB-of-cJTr}-~r''< 
bill  and  the  order  of  the  2l8t  of  Febrnary,  1868,  for  the  remoTal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  npoa  <-.'■ 
•ioDt  when  the  condition  of  the  public  serrioe,  as  affected  by  the  operation  of  that  ^  . 
came  up  for  the  consideration  ana  adrice  of  the  cabinet,  it  was  considered  by  tbe  Pit-  ir- / 
and  cabinet  that  a  proper  regard  to  the  public  service  made  it  desirable  thatiroon  some  p:  p^: 
case  a  judicial  determination  on  the  constitntionalitj  of  the  law  sbonld'be  obtained. 

The  Ghibp  Justicis.  Senators,  70a  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  eTi.i!!:> 
offered  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  should  be  received  will,  when  j  t 
names  are  called,  answer  yea  ;  thoae  of  the  contrary  opinion,  nay.  The  Stm< 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted— yeae  19,  nays  30 ;  a 
follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthonv,  Bayard,-  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  F-^^  : 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Bess,  ^a-- 
bury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  ViCkers — 19. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  ConUing,  Conneaa,  Corbett  Cru'i 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Freling^huysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  or  M.- ■* 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Sp:^:^- 
Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams,  Witeon,  and  Yates— 30. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Snmner,  and  Wade— 6. 

So  the  Senate  ruled  the  offer  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Anthony,  (at  2  o'clock  p.  m.)  1  move  that  tbe  Senate  take  a  m^- 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  the  expiration  of  tbe  recess  the  Cii> 
Jnstice  resumed  the  chau:. 

61DBON  WfiLLBs'a  oxamtnatioii  oontinned. 

B7  Mr.  EvART9 : 

Q.  Mr.  Welles,  was  there  within  the  period  embraced  in  the  inqairy  in  :i 
last  question,  and  at  anj  discussions  or  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  cooceni  .* 
the  operations  of  the  civil-tenure  act,  or  the  requirements  of  the  public  ^rva 
in  respect  to  the  same,  anj  suggestion  or  intimation  of  any  kind  touching'  / 
looking  to  the  vacation  of  anj  office,  or  obtaining  possession  of  the  sam^  ^J 
force? 

A.  Never,  on  any  occasion—— 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment    We  object. 

The  Chief  JusTicfi,  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  pleaae  redace  :^ 
question  to  writing. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk,  and  rtA«I.  ^' 

follows : 

Was  there,  within  the  period  embraced  in  the  inquiry  in  tbe  laal  qnestioii,    asd  ^  <-^ 
discussions  or  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  concerning  the  operation  of  the  teunre-*.:--' 
office  aOt  and  the  requiremenis  of  the  public  service  in  regard  to  the  same,  any  eugpr^^  -^ ' 
intimation  whatever  touching  or  looking  to  the  Vacation  of  any  office  by  force  or  g^(^>-j^  r* 
session  of  the  same  by  force. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  To  that  we  object.     We  think  it  wholly  within  tb*^  7^ 
vious  ruling ;  and  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  incompetent  upon  another  g'>ii'  - 
that  to  show  that  the  President  did  not  state  to  A,  B.  or  C  that  he  meALt 
use  force  by  no  means  proves  that  he  did  not  tell  E,  F  and  G. 
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[r.  ICvARTS.  Wa  maj  hereafter  eall  pereons  to  testify  that  he  did  not  tell 

P  and  6,  and  that  woald  not  prove  that  he  did  not  tell  A»  B  and  C. 

(r.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  bo  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet 

Ir.  KvARTS.  Yes ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time.     The  ({aestion  is,  Mr.  Ohief 

•tice  and  Senators,  a  negative  to  exclade  a  conclosion ;  and  if  the  sabjecft  of 

te  or  the  purpose  of  force  is  within  the  premises  of  this  issae  and  trial,  evi* 

tee  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  show  that  in  all  the  deliberations  for  his 

cial  conduct  foiee  never  entered  unto  eontemplation  is,  as  I  suppose,  rightfully 

ired  on  our  part. 

I£t.  Manager  Botlbe.  We  objeet  to  the  questaon,  whether  he  told  his  eabi- 

;  he  would  or  would  not  use  fbree»  as  wholly  immaterial  and  as  within  the 

t  ruling. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justioe  doee  not  understand  the  honorable 

mager  to  objeet  to  it  as  leading. 

Mr.  Manager  BfJTLBR.  No ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  that  Objection.  We 

sh  to  come  to  substance. 

The  Chi  kp  Justicb.  The  Ghi^  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Grimbs.  I  ask  for  the  jeas  and  naya 

The  yeas  and  naja  were  ordered. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  ques^n. 

The  chief  clerk  again  read  the  question. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Senators,  jon  who  are  of  opinion  that  this  question  is 
3mis8ible  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea;  those  of  the  contrary 
pinion,  nay. 

Mr.  Fbbry.  I  was  requested  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Drake]  to 
tate  that  he  was  called  away  by  sickness  in  his  family. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays»  resulted— yeas  18,  nays,  26 ; 
fl  follows : 

Teas — MessxB.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnekalew,  DaTis,  Dixon,  Edmunds,  FosModen,  Fowlor, 
Crimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreeiy,  PatteiBon  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sanlsboiy,  Trum- 
Kill,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickere — 18. 

Nays — ^Messrs  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Craein,  Ferry,  Fre- 
inghaysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Fat- 
«r8on  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomen^,  Bamsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey, 
i^illiams,  Wilson,  and  Tales — 26. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  Doollttle,  Drake,  Henderson,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye, 
3pragne,  Sumner,  and  Wade — 10. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  We  are  through  with  the  witness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Mr.  Welles,  you  were  asked  i|  you  were  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  you 
said  you  held  under  a  commission,  and  you  gave  the  date  of  the  commission  t 

A.  March,  1861. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  other  t 

A^  No  other. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy  down  to  to-day  t 

A.  I  have  continued  to  this  time. 

Q.  Has  Lorenzo  Thomas  acted  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  down  to  to-day 
from  the  21st  of  February  7 

A.  He  hat  met  in  the  cabinet  since  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  meet  as  a  member  or  outsider  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  this  is  no  cross-examinaUon 
upoQ  any  matter  we  have  examined  upon,  as  far  as  Oeneral  Thomas  is  concerned* 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbe.  L  waive  it.    I  will  not  have  a  word  upon  that. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 
Q.  NoW|  then,  you  told  us  of  something  said  between  you  and  the  President 
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about  a  movement  of  troops.     I  want  to  know  a  little  more  accurately  wks 
that  wae.     In  the  first  place  what  daj  was  it  7 

A.  It  was  on  the  22a  of  Febmarj. 

Q.  Is  there  any  d«nbt  about  that  in  your  mind  f 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  time  was  it? 

A.  It  was  not  hx  from  twelve  o'clock. 

•Q.  I  understood  you  to  fix  that  tim^  of  day  by  sometliing^  that  hmppmd 
with  the  Attorney  General.    What  was  that  7 

A.  I  called  on  the  President  on  the  22d,  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  recep- 
tion for  official  business  at  the  Navv  Department  is  from  eleven  to  twelve.  I 
left  as  soon  as  I  well  could,  after  that  matter  was  over,  and  therefore  it  wis  4 
little  before  twelve,  I  suppose.  When  I  arrived  at  the  Freaideat's  and  called 
.on  him,  the  Attorney  General  was  there.  While  there,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ewing  was  made  out. 

Q.  Never  mind  abput  that ;  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  that. 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  that.  The  private  secretary  wished  to  get  it  np  to  ^ 
Senate  as  early  as  he  could ;  and  Mr.  8tanhery  remarked  that  he  wished  to  be 
here,  I  think,  about  twelve ;  that  he  had  some  appointment  abont  twelve ;  i&d 
it  had  got  to  be  nearly  that  time  then. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  had  some  appointmeat  in  the  Supceae 
Court.     Was  that  so  7 

A.  I  will  not  be  sure  that  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  yesterday  that  he  had  an  appointment  in  the  Sapreme 
Court? 

A.  Perhaps  I  inferred  that  it  was  there ;  I  cannot  say  that  he  said  it  was  «l 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  where  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  testify  yesterday  t 

A.  Perhaps  I  did. 

Q.  How  was  the  fact  ? 

A.  He  had  an  engagement. 

Q.  How  was  the  fact  as  to  your  testimony  yesterday — not  what  perhaps  yos 
did,  but  how  do  you  remember  you  testified  on  that  point  yesterday  ? 

A.  I  presume  I  testified  that  he  was  to  come  here  at  12  o'clock  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  because  that  was  my  inference.  'I  supposed  it  was  ao.  He 
had  an  engagement  at  12  o'clock,  and  wanted  to  get  away  as  soon  as  he  could : 
and  it  was  in  connection  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing,  which  went  ap  sx 
the  same  time. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  since  yesterday  that  the  court  did  not  ait  on 
Saturdays  ? 

A.  No^sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  on  that  subject  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  sit  on  Saturdays  or  not  t 

A.  I  do  not 

Q.  You  do  not  know  upon  that  matter  7 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  learn  that  there  was  any  other  movement  of  troops,  except 
an  order  upon  one  officer  of  the  regiment  to  meet  General  Emory  f 

A.  Well,  I  heard  of  two  or  three  things  that  evening. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  oP  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 

A.  I  understand. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  that  there  was  any  other  movement  of  troops  except  aa 
order  to  an  officer  of  the  regiment  to  meet  General  Emory  7 

A.  1  heard  that  the  officers  of  the  regiment  were  required  to  meet  at  head- 
quarters that  evening. 
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2.   At  wbat  time  t 

^.   'Fhat  evening. 

MLr.  SVART8.  The2l8t.  • 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbe  : 

I^.  The  evening  of  the  2l8t  t 
A..  The  evening  of  tbe  21st. 

C^.  And  that  the  officers  were  called  to  headqnarten  t  * 

A.  The  officers  were  called  to  headquarters. 

Q.  I>id  yon  learn  whether  it  was  to  gkre  them  directions  about  keeping  away 
>in  a  masquerade  or  going  to  it  as  a  reason  why  thej  were  called  to  head- 
larters  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  the  reasons.    If  I  had  heard  the  reasons  perhaps  they 
oold  have  satisfied  me.    I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be. 
Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  reasons  t 

A.  No ;  I  knew  the  &ct  that  they  had  been  called  to  »meet  at  headquarters' 
lat  evening,  which  was  an  unusual  order,  and  were  called  firom  a  party,  I 
blieve. 
Q.  What  party  t 

A.  A  party  that  was  in  F  or  O  street,  I  think ;  a  reception. 
Q.  That  they  were  called  from  a  party  to  go  to  headquarters.     Now,  sir, 
fciat  was  all  the  movement  of  troops  you  spoke  of  yesterday  to  us,  was  it  not  ? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  spoke  of  others.     I  spoke  of  that. 
Q.  Had  you  any  other  in  your  mind  yesterday  bat  that  ?  • 

A.  There  were  some  other  movements  in  my  mind ;  but  perhaps  not  con- 
lected  with  General  Emory,  unless  they  were  called  there  for  a  purpose. 

Q.  There  was  none  communicated  to  you,  whatever  might  have  been  in  your 
nind,  was  there  f 
A.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  none  communicated  ?" 

Q.  No  other  movements  were  communicated  to  you,  whatever  may  have  been 
in  your  mind,  that  evening  7 

A.  I  heard  of  movements  that  evening,  or  heard  of  appearances.     I  heard 
that  the  War  Department  was  lighted  up,  which  was  an  unusual  matter. 
Q.  Yon  heard  that  the  War  Department  was  lighted  up  ? 
A.  I  did.     I  do  not  know  that  I  alluded  to  that  to  President  Johnson ;  but 
that  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  I  heard  of  the  evening  before. 

Q.  Then  the  movement  was  the  call  of  the  officers  of  one  regiment  to  meet 
General  Emory.     How  many  officers  did  you  hear  were  called  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  the  number  of  officers.    I  heard  that  General  Emory's 

pon  and  his  orderlies,  one  or  two,  had  called  at  a  party,  requesting  that  any 

officers  belonginr  to  the  fifth  regiment,  and,  I  believe,  to  his  own,  should  repair 

forthwith  to  headquarters ;  which  was  thought  to  be  a  very  unusoal  movement. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  for  your  thoughts  about  it. 

A  Well,  I  thought  it  was. 

Q.  Those  officers  were  fsked  to  come  to  headquarters.  That  was  all  you  stated 
to  the  President  of  movements  of  troops  t 
A.  I  will  not  say  that  was  all. 
Q.  Ib  it  all  that  you  remember  that  you  did  ? 

A.  I  will  not  be  sure  whether  I  stated  to  him  the  fact  of  the  lighting  up  of 
the  War  Department  that  night,  for  that  was  the  first  of  the  iotreuchmeiit 
there,  or  wheUier  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  #as  a  company,  or  part  of  a 
company,  reported  to  me  as  being  seen  in'  the 

Q.  Excuse  me;  I  am  only  asking  what  you  stated,  not  what  you  think  you 
did  not  state. 
A  I  say  I  do  not  know  that  I  stated  that. 
Q.  And  I  am  asking  for  what  you  stated. 
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A.  I  Bay  I  do  not  know  that  I  stated  to  the  President  that  the  War  I>epait- 
nent  was  lighted  np  that  night. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  yon  for  what  yon  do  not  know.yoa  stated,  bat  what  joi 
know  yon  did  state  t 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yonr  question  wa^,  whether  that  was  all  he  atsted,  mad  he  says 
he  cannot  say  whether  it  was  all  or  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asking  if  it  was  all  he  stated^  and  I  am  ai^iag 
not  for  what  he  did  not  stale,  bnt  for  what  he  did. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  says  he  cannot  say  bnt  that  he  did. 

The  WiTNBSH.  I  slated  to  bim  in  lelation  to  Oeoeni  'Emory  ami.  what  I 
heard  in  regard  to  him.  Whether  I  alluded  to.tha  other  faota  in  my  miiid  I 
cannot  say  now. 

Mr.  Manager  BirTLBiL  Very  well;  that  is  ezaedy  what  I  want ;  hot  I  ^ 
not  want  to  get  at  what  the  facts  were.    The  SSd  was  to  be  kept  as  a  holiday? 

A.  It  is  a  half  holiday,  I  believe.  The  War  Department  closed  that  officr ; 
but  I  suppose  that-  is  in  yiolstien  of  law.  The  law  is  that  the  depaitments 
shall  be  kept  open,  each  of  them,  every  day  of  the  year,  save  Sandajs  and  tke 
Fourth  of  July  and  the  25th  of  December.    The  War  Department  has  soak^ 

Mr.  Manager  Botlkr.  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  ask  you  for  your  l^al  opiniiQ. 

The  W1TNB88.  I  am  not  giving  a  legal  opinion.    I  am  stating  fiMsts. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Ton  say  it  is  in  violation  of  law.  I  suppose  diat  is  a 
legal  opinion  1 

The  W1TNB88.  You  can  lead  the  law  and  see  what  it  is. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  you  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  kept  as  a  holiday? 

A.  We  did  not  keep  it  as  a  holiday,  as  we  keep  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
derks  were  at  the  department  and  were  required  to  clear  their  desks  before  thej 
left. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  the  War  Department? 

A.  I  nnderstood-^if  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that— -that  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  closed  on  that  day.  I  have  understood  it  was  closed  on  other  days; 
but  the  Navy  Department  had  not  been  closed  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  any  comparison  between  the  Navy  and  War  Departments. 
I  only  ask  the  fact  if  it  was  closed  on  that  day.  Did  you  inquire  whether  the 
offioers  were  called  together  to  notify  them  that  the  next  day  was  to  be  a  holi- 
day or  not  7 

A.  I  made  no  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  others^  but  communicated  to  the 
President  what  I  had  learned. 

Edgar  T.  Wbllbs  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Evabts  : 

Question.  You  are  the  son  of  Mr.  Secretary  Welles  t 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  in  the  Navy  Department  t 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  chief  clerk  of  the  department.  * 

Q.,  (presenting  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  Please  look  at  this  paper  and  say  if 
that  is  a  blank  form  of  navy  agent's  commissions  as  used  in  the  oepartnoksnt  f 
A.  It  is  the  blank  form  that  was  used. 
Q.  Before  the  civil  tenure  bill  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  « 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  propose  to  offer  it  in  evidence. 

S^he  document  was  handed  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.) 
r.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  no  objection  to  that.    Do  you  want  it  read? 
Mr.  EvARTS.  No. 
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The  document  thus  put  in  evidence  is  as  follows : 

I*RESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

To  nil  who  shail  see  these  presents^  greeting  : 

Know  ye,  that  reposinff  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  fidelity,  and  abilities 

of —  ,  I  do,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

•States,  appoint  him  navy  agent  for  the . 

He  is  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to  dischar^  the  duties  of  navy  agent,  by  doing 
and  performing  all  manner  of  things  tnereunto  appertaining ;  and  he  is  to  observe  and  foHow 
the  orders  ana  directions  which  he  may  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  term  of  four  years  from  the . 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

[l.  s.]    Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  in  the year  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States. 
By  the  President  : 

— ^^_  » 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Resristered. 


By  Mr.  EvART^: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Friday,  the  2l8t  of  February,  that  your  attention 
was  drawn  to  some  movement,  or.  supposed  movement,  connected  with  military 
organization  here  t 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  was  that  ? 

A.   I  should  suppose  it  was  about  five  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  it,  and  how  was  it  brought  to  your  attention  ? 

A.  I  was  attending  a  small  reception,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  informed 
me 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Excuse  me.  You  need  not  state  what  the  lady  of  the 
Louse  said. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  th^  lady's  statement,  but  only 
what  it  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  beg  your  pardou ;  but  as  nothing  but  the  truth  is  to* 
be  in  evidence  we  do  not  want  the  lady's  statement. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  came  to  his  notice  and  he  acted  upon  it.  That  is  the  truth 
to  be  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  In  answer  to  that,  the  truth  is  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  case  of  impeachment,  by  p^itting  in  what 
the  lady  said  to  this  man.  No  matter  how  he  got  the  information ;  let  him  give 
the  information  he  gave  to  his  father. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Very  well.  (To  the  fitness.)  What  information  did  you  get, 
whether  it  was  from  a  lady  or  not,  I  do  .not  care  ?       » 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir ;  the  question  should  be,  what  information 
did  he  give  to  his  father? 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  want  to  prove  that  he  gave  the  same  that  he  got ;  that  he  did 
not  make  it  up.  I.  certainly  am  permitted  to  prove  what  occarred.  It  will  all 
be  over  in  three  minutes.  (To  the  witness.)  Did  you  gain  any  information 
concerning  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  had  better  come  in  ;  I  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  utterly  immaterial. 
.    Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Witness.  General  Emory  had  sent  his  orderlies  there  that  afternoon 
requesting  certain  officers  named  to  me  to  report  to  headquai*ters  immediately,, 
and  that  after  that  General  Emory's  son,  Dr.  Tom.  Emory,  had  come  there 
with  the  request  that  any  officers  of  two  branches  of  the  service — I  do  not 

4-5  I  P 
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recall  what  two  branches,  cavalry  and  infantry  or  cavalry  and  artillery — elionli 
report  at  headquarters  immediately. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hear  the  witness.  We  did  not  hear 
the  answer  to  the  last  question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Does  the  senator  desire  it  to  be  repeated  ? 

Mr.  CoxNBSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  witness.)  Be  so  good  as  to  repeat  it 

A.  That  General  Emory  had  sent  certain  orderlies  requesting  officer?,  wk? 
were  named,  to  report  at  headquarters  without  delay,  and  had  also  sent  his  &nn, 
requesting  that  any  officers  of  two  branches  of  the  service,  cavalry  and  infbntiTt 
or  cavalry  and  artillery,  should  report  at  headquarters  immediately. 

Q.  After  this,  did  you  communicate  this  to  your  father? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  1 

A.  I  should  suppose  it  was  about  7  o'clock. 

Q.  The  same  evening  ? 

A.  -The  same  evening,  between  7  and  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  on  any  message  to  the  President  concerning  this  ? 

A.  I  was. 
•    Q.  By  your  father  ? 

A.  I  was  sent  by  him  over  to  the  President's. 

Q,  Did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  evening  ? 

A.  Between  8  and  9  o'clock  ;  shortly  after  I  went  home. 

Q.  Was  it  on  an  occasion  of  any  engagement  of  the  President  ? 

A.  The  President  was  engaged  at  dinner. 

Q.  Was  it  a  diplomatic  dinner  ? 

A.  It  was  a  state  dinner.     I  do  not  remember  precisely  the  character  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  on  that  account. 
.    Q.  And  you  reported  to  your  father  ? 

A.  I  reported  to  him  that  I  did  not  see  him;  that  there  was  nobody  at  the 
President's  Mansion  to  communicate  with. 

Q.  Was  anything  further  done  that  night  that  you  know  of  on  the  subject  f 

A.  Nothing  further  that  I  know  of. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  have  in  attendance,  t^  give 
their  evidence,  the  Secretary  of  State,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  and  we  offer  them  as  witnesses 
to  the  same  points  that  ^e  have  inquired  of  from  Mr.  Welles,  and  that  hare 
been  covered  by  the  rulings  of  the  court.  If  objection  is  made  to  their  exam- 
ination, of  course  it  must  be  considered  as  covered  by  the  rulings  already  made. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  fully  understand  the  last  witness,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  him  recalled  for  a  moment. 

Edgar  T.  Wbllbs  recalled. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  allowable,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  witness  whether 
what  he  communicated  to  his  father  was  told  to  him  by  this  lady,  or  whether  it 
was  communicated  to  him  by  the  officers  ? 

A.  It  was  told  to  me  by  this  lady. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  tender  the  witnesses  I  have  named  for  examinalion  up^^n 
the  points  that  Mr.  Secretary  Welles  has  been  interrogated  concerning,  and  ihi: 
the  rulings  of  the  Senate  have  covered.  If  the  objection  is  made,  it  mun  be 
considered  as  covered  by  that  ruling, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object.     We  have  not  objected  that  Mr.  Welle? 
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-w'as  not  a  credible  witness,  bat  only  that  the  testimony  to  be  given  was  not 
proper. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  understand  that. 

Albxandbr  W.  Randall  sworn  and  examined. 

ByMr.  EvARTS: 

Question.  Mr.  Randall,  you  are  Postmaster  General  ? 
Answer.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  time  have  you  held  that  office  ? 
A.  I  was  appointed  in  July,  1866 ;  I  have  held  it  from  that  time. 
Q.  Before  that  time  had  you  been  in  the  department ;  and  if  so,  in  what 
capacity  ? 

A.  I  had  been  from  the  fall  of  1862.  I  was  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General. 

Q.  Since  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act,  have  cases  arisen  in  the  postal 
service  in  which  officers  came  in  question  for  their  conduct  and  duty  in  the 
service  ? 

A.  They  have. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  ca.<«e  of  Foster  Biodgett  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? 

A.  He  was  postmaster  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia. 

Q.  Was  there  any  suspension  of  Mr.  Biodgett  in  his  office  or  in  its  duties  7 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  suspension  must  have  been  evidenced  by  some 
writing. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  asked  the  question  whether  there  was  one. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  it  was  in  writing  I  desire  it  to  be  produced. 
Mr.  Evart3.  I  expect  to  produce  it. 
The  Witness.  There  was. 
Q.  By  whom  was  it  made  ? 
A.  It  was  made  by  me. 
Q.  As  Postmaster  General  7 
A.  As  Postmaster  General. 
Q.  ^ad  the  President  anything  to  do  with  it  7 
A.  Nothing  at  all. 
Q.  Did  he  know  of  it  ? 
A.  Not  when  it  was  done,  nor  before  it. 

Q.,  (handing  some  papers  to  the  witness.)  Please  look  at  these  papers  and 
say  if  they  are  the  official  papers  of  that  act  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  certified  to  be  by  me  as  Postmaster  General. 
Q.  Did  you  receive  a  complaint  against  Mr.  Biodgett  7 
A.  There  was  one ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  upon  that  complaint  that  your  action  was  taken  7 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  In  what  form  did  the  complaint  come  to  you,  and  of  what  fact  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Let  the  complaint  itself  state. 
Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  asked  in  what  form  it  came. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  complaint  will  speak  for  itself.    This  form  is  in 
writing. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  do  not  know  that. 
*  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  I  object  to  the  information  of  others. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  asked  in  what  form  the  complaint  came  to  him.     Is 
that  objected  to  7  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  objected  to;  whether  it  was  in 
writing  or  verbal. 
The  Witness.  It  came  in  writing  and  verbally,  both. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  sball  have  the  writing,  I  sappoee. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  sir.     (To  the  witness.)    And  on  the  complaint*  verballj 
and  in  writing,  this  action  was  taken  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  propose  to  put  in  evidence  these  papers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Let  me  see  them  first. 

After  an  examination  of  the  papers, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Have  jou  a  copj  of  the  indictment  referred  to  in  thee« 
papers  7 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Governor  Randall  hns  it  here. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  Have  you  it  here  ? 

The  VViTXESS.  I  do  not  think  a  copj  of  the  indictment  is  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We.  object  to  these  papers,  because,  very  carefully. 
there  has  been  left  out  the  only  thing  that  is  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Whose  care  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  The  man  who  did  it. 

Mr.  EvART.^.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  know.  This  Mr.  Blodgett  is  now  attempted 
to  be  affected  in  his  absence,  and  I  feel  a  little  bound  to  take  care  of  him. 
because,  being  called  as  a  witness  here,  he  must  be  dealt  justly  with.  The 
papers  they  now  offer  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blodgett's  miscoaduct,  and 
the  evidence  is  not  produced,  here,  not  even  a  recital  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  sav 
it  is  unjust  to  put  in  Mr.  RandalPs  recital  of  a  fact  that  happened  when  he  ha:* 
in  his  department  the  fact  itself,  and  which  has  been,  by  somebody  to  me  unknowo, 
carefully  kept  away  from  here. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  the  honorable  managers  choge. 
for  some  reason  and  ground  best  known  to  themselves,  to  offer  in  evidence  as  a 
part  of  this  incrimination  an  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stated  in  ibe 
jremoval  of  Foster  Blodgett.     I  propose  to  show  what  that  act  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  object,  if  you  will  show  what  that  act  waii, 
and  not  keep  back  the  paper  which  is  the  inculpation  of  Mr.  Blodgett. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  am  not  inculpating  Mr.  Blodgett.  I  am  proving  what  the  act 
of  the  executive  officer  of  the  United  States  was  that  you  have  sought  to  put  in 
evidence  by  oral  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  have  put  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blodgett  was  removed 
upon  a  complaint  iu  writing  of  misconduct,  and  you  keep  back  that  complaiut 
in  writing. 

Mr.  Evarts*  And  you  said  that  if  the  act  was  in  writing  it  must  be  proved 
by  the  letters,  and  I  agreed  to  it,  and  now  produce  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  do  not  produce  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Well,  we  will  not  wrangle  about  it.  I  offer  the  official  act  of 
the  department  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Blodgett. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  I  object  that  it  is  not  fair  play  unless  you  bring 
in  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  learned  manager  treats  this  as  if  it  were  a  question  of 
impeaching  Mr.  Blodgett.  I  am  giving  in  evidence  the  act  of  the  executive 
department  which  you  brought  in  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  We  proved  the  act  ourselves.  We  proved  that  they 
removed  Blodgett.  Now,  then,  there  is  no  occasion  to  prove  that  over  again,  if 
they  are  going  to  stop  there. 

Mr.  Evarts.  You  made  it  inculpation,  and  we  want  to  prove  what  the  act  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Thrn  produce  the  whole  thing  on  which  it  was 
grounded. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Grimks.  I  call  for  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  you  want  the  indictment  produced  it  may  certainly  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  not  here  is  no  legal  objection  to  these  papers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  paper  produced  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  state  what  they 
propose  to  prove  in  writing, 

Mr.  EvARTS   I  offer  in  evidence  the  order  and  letters  handed  to  the  clerk> 
and  desire  that  they  may  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state  what  the  order  and  letters 
are  ;  otherwise  the  court  will  be  unable  to  judge  of  their  admissibility. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  testimony  of  Governor  RaTidall  has  described  them  as  the 
official  action  of  the  department.     I  offer  in  evidence  the  official  action  of  the  ' 
Post  Office  Department  in  accomplishing  the  removal  of  Foster  Blodgett,  which 
removal  was  put  in  evidence  by  the  managers.  - 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  offer  to  writing. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  letters 
to  know  upon  what  we  are  called  to  vote. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  undoubtedly  have  a  right  to  order  the 
letters  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of  evidence,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  offered  from  the  papers  themselves. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  usual  mode  of  proposing  to  prove  is  by  stating 
the  nature  of  the  proof  proposed  to  be  offered,  and  then,  upon. an  objection,  the 
Senate  decides  whether  proof  of  that  description  can  be  introduced.  It  is  not 
usual  to  read  the  proof  itself.  Undoubtedly  it  is  competent  for  the  Senate  to 
order  it  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  the  counsel  will  state  the  matter  so  that  we  can'act  upon 
it  without  taking  time  in  reading  the  {)apers,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  offer  to  prove  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  was  reduced  to  writing 
and  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  prove  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

We  offer  in  evidAoce  the  official  action  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Blodgett,  which  removal  was  put  in  evidence  by  oral  testimony  by  the  managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  will  not  object  further.  We  think  we  can  get  in 
the  indictment  somehow. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  objection  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  papers  in  their  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  clerk  will  read  the  papers  offered  by  the  counsel. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  papers,  as  follows : 

A. 

Post  Office  Department,  January  3,  1868. 

It  appearing  from  an  exemplified  copy  of  the  bill  of  indictment  now  on  file  in  this  depart- 
ment against  Foster  Blodgett,  postmaster  at  Aug usta,  Georgia,  that  he  has  been  indicted  in 
the  United  States  district  court  tor  the  southern  ^strict  of  Georgia  for  perjory :  It  is 

Ordertdj  That  said  Foster  Blodgett  be  suspended  from  the  ofiice  of  postmaster  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  aforesaid ;  and  that  George  W.  Summers  be  designated  as  special  agent  of  this 
department  to  take  charge  of  the  post  office  thereat  and  discharge  all  its  duties  until  further 
action  shall  be  had  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

ALEX.  W.  RANDALL,  PostmasUr  General, 


Post  Office  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  J7,  1868. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing,  marked  A,  is  a  true  copy  of  an  original  order  on  file 
in  this  department. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  OSc? 
Department  to  be  affixed,  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  citj  of  Washin^on,  Districi  et 
Columbia,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[L.  8.]  ALEXANDER  W,  RANDALL, 

Postmaster  Gemtral, 


B. 

The  Post  Office  Department 

To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

Know  ye,  that  Foster  Blod?ett  Having  been  suspended  from  the  office  of  postma^t^  i: 
Aufspista,  Georgia,  under  a  bill  of  indictment  for  perjury,  George  W.  Summers  is  hereby 
designated  a  special  agent  of  this  department  to  take  charge  of  the  post  office  and  pab^.^ 
property  thereat,  and  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  aforesaid  office.       ' 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  department  at  Washington  this  3d  dar  of  Jaa- 
uary,  A.  D.  1868. 

[L.  s.]  ALEXANDER  W.  RANDALL, 

Postmaster  Gtwer&l, 

Post  Office  Department, 

IVashington,  D.  C,  AprUl7, 1868 

This  is  to  certirv  that  the  foregoing,  marked  B,  is  a  true  copy  of  an  original  commi^Ioe 
on  record  in  this  department. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[L.  8.]  ALEXANDER  W.  RANDALL. 

Postmaster  Gtuerml, 


C. 

Post  Office  Depatrmext, 

AppointnunV  Office,  January  3,  lc6^. 

Sir  :  Enclosed  please  find  hlank  oath  and  bond  to  be  executed  by  yourself  and  aaieties  as 
special  a^reiit  of  tnis  department  to  take  charge  of  the  post  office  at  Augusta,  Kichmoad 
county,  Georgia.  So  soon  as  the  same  shall  have  been  executed  and  placed  in  the  inail 
addressed  to  this  department,  you  will  then  exhibit  the  enclosed  commission  to  Fckater  Bli>i- 
gett,  or  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  post  office  at  Augusta  aforesaid,  take  poasession  of  the 
public  property  thereafter,  and  enter  on  the  full  discharge  of  all  the  duties  thereof,  as  requ;mi 
by  the  postal  laws  and  regulations. 

You  will  continue  to  conduct  the  office  in  the  same  manner  as  Chough  you  were  postmaster 
until  the  President  and  Senate  shall  have  taken  further  action  in  the  premises. 
Your  salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $1,600  a  year,  with  $3  per  diem  for  subsistence. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ST.  JOHN  B.  L.  SKINNER, 

First  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
George  W.  Summers,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Post  Office  Department, 

fVashinghn,  AprU  17.  18ft^, 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing,  marked  C,  is  a  tnie  copy  of  a  letter  on  record  in  this 
department. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  herejanto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  Offi;v 
Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  I>isCTict  o: 
Columbia,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[L..S.]  ALEX.  W.  RANDALL,  Postmaster  GeneraL 


D. 

Post  Office  Departmekt, 
Apppointment  Office,  January  3,  ld&^. 

Sir:  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  indictment  found  against  you  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia,  for  perjury,  has  been  placed  on  file  in  this  departm^t. 
and  in  consequence  thereof  the  Postmaster  Geueral  has  made  an  order  suspending  yon  from 
the  office  of  postmaster  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  designated  George  W.  Summers  as  specia- 
agent  of  this  department,  (o  take  cliarge  of  the  aforesaid  post  offieti  and  all  the  public  prop- 
erty thereat. 

You  are,  therefore,  required  to  deliver  to  said  George  W.  Summers  the  mail  key  and  lil 
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tlie  public  property  in  your  possession,  upon  the  exhibition  of  his  commission  and  demand 
for  the  mail  key  and  property  afore^taid ;  take  from  him  duplicate  receipts  for  the  same ; 
retain  one  .and  forward  the  other  to  this  department. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

ST.  JOHN  B.  L.  SKINNER, 
First  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
'Foster  Blodgett,  Esq.,  Augusta^  Georgia. 

Post  Office  Department, 

IVaskiagton,  AprU  17,  1868. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing^,  marked  D,  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter  on  record  in  this 
department. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caised  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Colambia,  the  day  and  the  year  first  above  mentioned. 

[L.  8.1  ALEX.  W  RANDALL.  Postmaster  General, 

Cro88-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Is  the  post  office  in  Aagnsta  one  that  is  within  the  appointment  of  the 
President  under  the  law  T 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Blodgett  appointed  by  the  President  ? 
A.  He  was. 
Q.  When? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 
Q.  Some  time  ago  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  time  ago  ;  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Q.  Under  what  law  did  yon,  as  Postmaster  General,  suspend  him  ? 
A.  Under  the  law  of  necessity. 
Q.  Any  other  1 

A.  Under  the  law  aathorizing  me  to  put  special  agents  in  charge  of  offices 
where  I  was  satisfied  that  injustice  was  being  done  by  the  postmaster,  and 
under  the  practice  of  the  department. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  as  to  the  law.     We  will  come  to  the  practice  by  and 
by.     Cannot  you  tell  us  whereabouts  that  law  will  be  found  ? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  not  without  referring  to  my  notes. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  refer  to  your  notes.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  unwritten 
law — the  law  of  necessity  ? 

A.  No.  It  was  a  question  whether  I  would  close  up  the  office,  or  appoint  a 
special  agent.     [Holding  a  letter  in  his  hand.]     I  have  there,  in  a  letter  I 

wrote 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  your  letters.  I  am  asking  you  to  refer  me  to  the  law 
under  which  you  did  it,  if  you  can  1 

A.  I  can  make  no  further  reference  than  I  did  to  that  law^  except  my 
authority  to  appoint  special  agents. 
Q.  What  statute  did  you  do  this  under? 
A.  Appoint  the  special  agent  ? 

Q.  What  statute  did  you  dt)  this  act  under  ?    What  statute  do  you  justify 
yourself  by  ? 
A.  I  do  not  justify  myself  under  any  particular  statute. 
Q.  What  general  statute  ? 
A.  No  general  statute. 

Q.  Then  under  no  statute  whatever,  either  particular  or  general,  do  you  jus- 
tify yourself.     Now,  sir,  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  this  took  place  on  the  3d  of 
January  ? 
A.  The  fore  part  of  January. 
Q.  The  paper  is  dated  the  3d. 
A.  The  fore  part  of  January. 
Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Manager  ? 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  They  are  all  dated  the  3d  of  Janaarj,  1868.     (Te 
the  witneBs.)     Now,  eir,  have  you  ever  communicated  this  case  to  the  Presideot  - 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  some  time  after  it  was  done. 

Q.  About  how  long  ? 

A.  Perhaps  a  week. 

Q.  Morel 

A.  I  do  not  remember  about  that ;  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  advice  of  the  President,  or  consent,  or  order,  before  yos 
made  this  removal  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

xi.  Was  the  verbal  complaint  the  same  or  different  from  the  written  complaict 
against  Foster  Blodgett  ? 

A.  It  was  the  same.     It  was  the  statement  that  he  had  been  indicted  by  tlie 
district  attorney. 

Q    The  statement  that  he  had  been  indicted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  other  complaint  t 
.  A.  And  a  copy  of  the  indictment. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  complaint  than  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  now  wn ether  there  was  any  other  or  not. 

Q.  Who  made  the  complaint  to  you  7    - 

A.  The  district  attorney  of  that  district  stated  to  me  the  fact  that  an  indict- 
ment had  been  found  against  him. 

Q.  Did  he  state  it  to  yon  in  person  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  forward  you  a  copy  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  do  so  ? 

A.  He  did,  or  somebody  did. 

Q.  Homebody  did.     Do  you  know  who  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  did. 

Q.  Did  vou  prepare  these  papers  here  ? 

A.  I  ordered  them  to  be  prepared. 

Q.  You  ordered  all  the  papers  to  be  prepared  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  ifS  not  a  copy  of  the  indictment  here,  then  ? 

A.  It  was  not  inquired  for,  and  I  did  not  think  of  it. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  inquired  for,  who  made  the  inquiry  for  the  papers  ? 

A.  One  of  the  attorneys  asked  me  about  the  case. 

Q.  One  of  the  counsel  asked  you  about  the  case,  the  papers  I  am  talking 
about  now  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  what  was  the  condition  of  the  case,  what  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Blodgett  meant,  and  I  told  him,  and  told  him*I  could  furnish  all  the  orders 
that  were  made  in  the  case  ;  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  Then  you  volunteered  to  furnish  him  the  orders  } 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the  indictment  I 

A.  I  cannot  tell  about  that.  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it.  I  would  have 
furnished  it  to  you  if  you  had  asked  me  for  it.    You  did  not  ask  me  for  any  copies. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  had  you  any  other  complaint  against  Foster  Blodgett  except 
the  fact  that  he  was  indicted  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  now. 

Q.  Have  you  any  inclination  of  your  mind,  anything  in  your  mind,  in  any 
way,  of  anything  else  brought  against  him  ? 
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A.  I  cannot  tell  you  now.     I  do  not  remember  anything  else.     There  may 
be  something  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remembrance  of  acting  upon  any  other,  which  you  have 
forgotten  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  now.     The  papers  are  quite  voluminous,  and 
there  may  be  something  else  in  them.     I  do  not  remember  now. 
Q.  Did  you  act  upon  any  other  than  this  1 
A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  was  not  that  an  indictment  brought  by  the  grand  jury  of  that 
county  against  him  for  taking  the  test-oath  ? 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  for  anything  else  except  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  sworn 
falsely  when  he  swore  the  teat-oath  1 
A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  It  was  taking  the  test-oath  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  that  he  had 
not  been  in  the  rebellion  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  removed  him  for  that  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  remove  him. 
Q.  You  suspended  him  for  that  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  JDid  you  give  him  any  notice  of  the  suspension  1 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  you  were  going  to  do  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;    not  that  I  was  going  to  do  it.     I  sent  him  the  notice  you  see 
there,  or  directed  it  to  be  sent. 

Q.  You  sent  a  notice  suspending  him  ? 

A.  I  directed  notice  to  be  sent  to  him  that  he  was  suspended,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  papers. 

Q.  That  was  the  order  of  suspension  2 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  him  any  means  of  defending  himself,  or  showing  what 
had  happened  to  him,  or  how  it  came  on  ? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  suspended  him  at  once  7 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  your  books  that  he  had  not  properly  adminis- 
tered this  office  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any. 
Q.  Certainly  none  upon  which  you  acted  ? 
A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  And  a  competent  officer,  acting  properly,  because  somebody  found  an 
indictment  against  him  for  taking  the  tcst-oaih,  swearing  he  was  a  Union  man, 
you  suspended,  without  any  hearing  or  trial  at  all  ? 

A.  I  do  not  swear  to  any  suck  statement  as  that.  Part  of  it  is  incorrect.  If 
you  will  ask  me  to  state  what  there  is  about  this  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  this  question,  and  you  will  answer  it 

A.  The  Witness.  Ask  your  questions  and  I  will  answer  them. 
Q.  I  will  put  this  question :  Did  you  not  suspend  this  officer,  without  inves- 
tigation or  trial,  upon  the  simple  fact  of  an  indictment  being  found*  against  him 
for  having  taken  the  test*oath  to  qualify  him  for  that  office,  against  whom  no 
other  complaint  stood  in  your  office  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  complaint  now,  as  I  have  stated  before. 
Q.  And  therefore,  if  you  answer  upoii  what  you  know,  you  will  have  to 
answer  yes ;  you  did  suspend  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did  suspend  him;  and  if  he  had  been  convicted  I  should  have  asked 
to  have  him  removed. 
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Q.  This  case  has  been  pending  since  the  3d  of  January  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  communicated  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  ? 

A.  Not  ths^t  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  he  direct  you  so  to  do  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suspend  him  under  the  civil -tenure  act? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  no  notice  of  that  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  took  notice  of  it.  That  was  the  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  jss. 
will  allow  me. 

Q.  You  took  no  notice  of  it  to  act  under  it  1 

A.  I  coald  not  act  under  it. 

Q.  How  many  hundreds  of  men  have  you  appointed  who  coald  not  take  tL^ 
test-oath  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any — none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  men  appointed  to  office  who  have  na: 
taken  the  test-oath  ? 

The  Witness.  As  postmasters? 

Mr  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  one — never  one  with  my  conaeot 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  your  last  answer  ? 

The  Witness.  I  say  there  never  has  been  such  an  appointment  with  mj 
cobisent. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  you  learn  who  were  the  prosecutors  under  this  indictment  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  rebels  or  Union  men  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  whether  it  was  a  prosecution  by  rebels  down  there  agaiast 
Mr.  Blodgetti 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  not  my  business.  I  simply  inquired  as  to  the  fact  ci 
bis  being  indicted  for  peijury  in  taking  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  me  with  a  copj 
of  that  indictment,  duly  certified  ? 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so,  certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  of  any  other  complaint  you  can  find  against 
Foster  Blodgett  before  this  trial  commenced  ] 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  should  prefer  to  have  it  furnished  to  the  court,  and  it  e^ 
be  directed  to  be  put  into  the  case.     I  suppose  that  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  know  that  until  I  see  it.  If  you  had  wanted 
it  very  much  you  could  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was  a  mere  inadvertence. 

The  Witness.  I  presume  they  did  not  think  of  it,  for  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was  a  mere  inadvertence  that  it  was  not  produced. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  wish  it  now  produced.  (To  the  witness.)  Will  you  furmsK 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  that  indictment  1 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Furnishing  it  to  the  Secretary  without  my  seeing  it 
will  not  put  it  into  the  case.  If  you  desire  it  to  be  famished  to  hitn,  very  well: 
but  I  object  to  anything  being  put  on  the  files  without  my  seeing  it ;  and  I  shsi) 
want  the  witness  after  that. 
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Mr.  EvARTS.  If  it  18  objected  to  as  evidence,  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  produce  it.     The  only  object  of  having  it  here  is  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  shall  object  to  it  or  not  until 
I  see  it. 

Mr.  "EvARTS.  That  will  be  a  private  matter,  then,  between  yon  and  Governor 
Kandall. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  shall  want  the  Postmaster  General  with  it.  I 
shall  want  to  ask  him  some  more  questions  after  I  get  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  You  can  do  so. 

'The  Witness.  There  is  another  similar  case  in  which  I  suspended  a  man 
last  weok 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Never  mind  about  the  other  case.  I  do  not  care  about 
what  you  have  done  since. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  you  might  want  that. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

I  understand  your  judgment  as  Postmaster  General  was  that  this  suspension 
should  be  made  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  occurred  not  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
Q.  So  that  it  was  not  under  the  civil-tenure  act? 
A.  Not  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  would  not  be  a  suspension  under  the  civil-tenure  act. 
Mr.  Manager  Williams.  It  was  during  the  recess. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  was  not  in  the  recess,  and  the  civil-tenure  act  does  not  apply 
to  the  case.    (To  the  witness.)   Now,  sir,  this  oath,  for  perjury  in  taking  which 
he  was  indicted,  as  you  were  informed  by  the  indictment,  was  in  taking  the  oath 
to  this  office  that  he  held  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object  to  what  was  done  as  to  the  indictment  until 
that  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  said  as  you  stated.    You  asked  him  the  question  whether  the 
indictment  was  not  for  taking  a  false  oath.    I  ask  him  if  that  false  oath  was  not 
in  qualifying  for  this  office  which  he  held  ? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  in  which  you  suspended  him  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  understand. 
Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all  until  you  bring  the  indictment. 
Mr.  Sherman.  I  desire  to  submit,  if  the  Senate  think  the  question  admissi- 
ble, this  question  to  this  witness,  or  any  other  member  of  the  cabinet  that  may 
be  called.     It  may  be  contravened  by  the  decision  already  made,  and  1  should 
like  to  have  the  question  decided  by  the  Senate. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Ohio. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

State  if,  after  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act, 
the  question  ivhether  tiie  Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  were  inclnded  within 
the  provisions  of  thi^t  act  came  before  the  cabinet  for  discussion ;  and  if  so,  what  opinion 
was  given  on  this  question  by  members  of  the  cabinet  to  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  desire  to  object  to  that  on  the  ground  of  its  incom- 
petency, and  that  we  deem  it  directly  within  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  twice  or 
three  times  made  this  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  very  same  question  was  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  veiy  same  question. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  have  the  question  taken  bj  the  Senate  nptt 
that  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  raiee  a  question  of  order  upon  that  question  of  the  sena&ir. 
that  it  has  been  once  decided  by  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  no  doubt  that  the  question  hut 
be  properly  put  to  the  witness.  Whether  it  shall  be  answered  is  a  queatioD  rV 
the  Senate  to  judge. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  should,  like,  before  that  question  is  put,  to  have  tih? 
question  which  was  decided  by  the  Senate  to-day,  the  third  question  I  think  b. 
is,  read  from  the  minutes.     It  was  an  offer  covering  exactly  the  same  grooB-i 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  offer  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  I  can  tell  in  a  word  the  diftr- 
ence  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Con  NESS  and  others.  I  object. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNQ    Let  us  hear  that  offer  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  prove,  the  readirg 
of  which  is  requested  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  at  which  Stanton  was  present,  k'*: 
while  the  tenure  •of-civil  office  bill  was  oefore  the  President  for  approval,  the  advice  of  ii« 
cabinet  in  regard  to  the  same  was  asked  by  the  President,  and  given  by  the  cabixK^,  isd 
thereupon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  Secretaries  who  had  received  tir:: 
appointments  from  Mr.  Lincoln  were  within  the  restrictions  upon  the  Presideni*8  power  cf 
removal  from  office  created  by  said  act,  was  considered  and  the  opinion  expieased  that  th£ 
Secretaries  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  were  not  within  such  restrictions. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  that  the  question  propounded  hy  the  senator  from  Ohla 
shall  now  he  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows  : 

State  if,  after  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  tennre-of-offiee  act,  tb# 
question  whether  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  were  included  within  tke 
provisions  of  that  act  came  before  the  cabinet  for  discussion ;  and  if  so,  what  opinion  w&i 
given  on  this  question  by  members  of  the  cabinet  to  the  President? 

Mr.  FBRRy.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  heing  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  20,  nays 
26  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fow>r, 
Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsborv,  c^ber- 
man,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — ^20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinr,  Conness,  Cofbeit,  Cre^ 
Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghu^seu,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Monill  of  Maine,  lluf> 
rill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tip[<a, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 26. 

Not  votikg — Messrs.  Drake,  Henderson,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Spragne,  Samner.  and 
Wade— 8, 

So  the  question  was  not  admitted. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators*  the  counsel  for  the  President 
are  now  able  to  state  that  the  evidence  on  his  part  is  now  closed,  as  they  under- 
stand their  duty  in  the  matter.  The  conduct  of  the  proofs,  however*  has  hceo 
mainly  intrusted  to  Mr.  Stanbery,  both  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  and  for  some 
particular  reasons  in  reference  to  his  previous  knowledge  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  controversy  and  the  matters  to  be  given  in  evidence  which  belonged 
to  his  official  familiarity  with  them.  Mr.  Stanbery's  health,  we  are  sorry  to  e^j. 
ier  still  such  as  to  have  precluded  anything  like  a  serious  conference  with  them 
since  he  was  taken  ill.  We  submit  it,  therefore,  to  the  Senate  that,  upon  Buch 
consideration,  it  is  possible  some  other  proof  may  need  to  be  offered.  We  do 
not  at  present  expect  that  it  will  be  so. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  the  managers  if  they  have  any  prtx>i' 
to  offer  to-day  ? 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  till  the  other  side  get  through. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move,  then,  that  the  court  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  on  Mon- 
ay. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  have  made  this  announcement.  We 
appose  ourselves  to  be  through.  I  have  only  stated  that  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
^tanbery,  it  may  be  possible  that  some  further  evidence may  need  to  be  offered, 
rhich  we  do  not  at  all  expect. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  When  you  are  entirely  through  we  will  commence. 

The  Chigp  Justice.  The  senator  from  Maryland  moves  that  the  Senate, 
itting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday  at  11  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
aent,  adjourned. 


Monday,  April  20,  1868. 

Tlie  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant- at-arms. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
:ives  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

Tlie  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Waehburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
iccompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  Saturday's  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  the  Senate  sitting  on  Satur- 
day last  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment ;  but  before  concluding  was  inter- 
rupted by 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  move  that  the  further  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the 
President,  do  you  propose  to  put  in  any  further  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  Mr.  Chief  Justice ;  we  consider  that  Ve  have  closed  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  propose  to  put  in  any 
rebutting  evidence  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  As  we  are  advised  at  present,  Mr.  President  and 
Senators,  we  may  desire,  in  case  one  or  two  witnesses  subpoenaed  early  in  this 
trial  should  appear,  to  call  them.  I  will  desire,  however,  to  consult  my  asso- 
ciates, two  of  whom  are  absent  and  who  are  expected  wilhin  a  few  minutes  at 
the  table,  in  regard  to  any  further  statement  about  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  In  case  the  honorable  managers  desire  to  put  in  further 
evidence  after  the  adjournment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  order  of  the 
Senate ;  at  least  it  would  be  proper  to  obtain  such  order  before  the  argument 
proceeds. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  suggesting  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  that  I  desire  to  consult  my  associates  further  about  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  So  far  as  the  order  is  concerned,  I  took  it  for  jgranted 
that  upon  the  suggestion  made  at  the  time  the  evidence  was  closed  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  it  would  be  competent  for  us  without  further  order,  if  these  wit- 
ne.s8e8  should  appear,  to  introduce  them  upon  the  stand,  because  the  Senate  will 
recollect,  although  I  have  not  referred  myself  to  the  journal  of  proceedings  since, 
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it  was  stated  bj  my  associate  manager,  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Sena^. 
that  we  considered  our  case  closed,  reserving  our  right  to  call  rebutting  te^ 
mony  or  to  offer  some  documencary  testimony  that  might  have  escaped  our  noticr. 
Some  such  statement,  I  believe,  was  enterea  upon  the  journal. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  heard  correctly  the  honorable  manaf*? 
I  rise  merely  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  managers  desire  Vj  Iutc 
4ie  privilege  of  offering  evidence  after  the  argument  begins  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bi.ngham.  Not  as  at  present  advised,  although  on  that  subjer. 
as  doubtless  is  known  to  honorable  senators,  in  proceedings  of  this  sort,  (tho3<r!i 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  happened  in  this  country  ;  I  am  not  sun- 
but  it  did,  however,  in  the  case  of  Justice  Chase,)  such  orders  have  been  m£*.t 
after  the  final  argument  has  been  opened.  I  am  not  advised,  however,  that  xht 
managers  have  any  desire  of  that  sort.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  simply  bYriH> 
Senate  that  there  are  one  or  two  witnesses  who  were  deemed  important  on  t^ 
part  of  the  managers  who  were  early  subpoenaed  to  attend  this  trial,  and  neitln: 
of  whom  we  have  been  able  yet  to  see,  although  we  are  advised  that  they  hav^ 
been  in  the  capital  for  the  last  48  hours,  or  24  hours  at  least. 

Mr.  Yatbs.  I  do  not  still  understand — I  could  not  hear  the  manager — ^wheth^ 
he  proposes  to  introduce  evidence  after  the  examination  is  closed  and  after  \ht 
argument  begins. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  As  at  present  advised,  we  have  no  parpoee  of  tk» 
sort.  I  only  made  the  remark  I  did  in  response  to  the  honorable  gentlem^ 
from  Maryland.  I  do  not  know  what  may  occur  in  the  progress  of  this  tml 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  concluded  by  any  statement  I  have  made  here  toachlB^ 
the  rights  of  the  people  under  the  usage  and  practice  in  proceedings  of  thb 
kind. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  practice  in  the  United  Sut^^. 

After  a  pause, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  the  Journal  of  Congree? 

of  1774-'75,  of  the  first  Congress,  pages  121, 122,  which  is  a  report  of  the  coia- 

mittee  appointed  to  draught  a  commission  to  the  General,  George  WashiugtuQ. 

who  had  just  been  theretofore  appointed  : 

Saturday,  Jmme  J7.  177a. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draught  a  commissioD  to  the  General  reported  the  same.  whkL 
beings  read  by  paragraphs  and  debated,  was  agreed  to  as  follows : 

IN  CONGRESS. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachnsetts  Baj,  Rhodt: 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  New  Castle, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and* South  Carolina, 

To  George  Washington,  Esq. : 

We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valor,  conduct,  and  fiddiST. 
do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  General  and  Commander-in-chief  o(' 
the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  ot  all  the  forces  now  ^-aised  or  to  be  raised  by  tL^:i:. 
and  of  all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  service  and  join  the  said  army  for  t:* 
defence  of  American  liberty,  and  for  repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof.  And  you  a:? 
hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and  we^ 
fare  of  the  service. 

And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  comiES!:iI 
to  be  obedient  to  your  orders  and  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  duties. 

And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in  executing  the  good  troat  reposed  in 
YOU,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the  :$oIditis 
bo  duly  exercised  and  provided  with  all  convenient  necessaries. 

And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  in  every  respect  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war*, 
(as  herewith  given  you,)  and  punctually  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directioo^ 
from  time  to  tune,  as  vou  shall  receive  from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  these  United  C<4tf- 
nies  or  committee  of  Congress. 

This  commission  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by  this  or  a  future  Congress. 

By  order  of  the  Congress.  *  ^ 

The  point  to  which  I  offer  this  is  that  this  is  the  only  form  of  commissins 
ever  prescribed  by  law  in  this  coiiatrj  to  a  military  officer,  and  in  draaghtiug 
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commissions  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  **  the  pleasure  of  the 
coresident"  was  inserted  instead  of  •*  the  pleasure  of  Congress." 
The  Chief  Justice.  Is  there  any  objection  1 
Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  No  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  a  letter  from 
.lie  Treasury  Department  in  answer  to  what  has  been  put  in  as  tlie  practice  of 
lue  government  to  appoint  ofScers  during  the  recess.  [The  letter  was  handed 
to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.]  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  letters  which  were 
not  brought  to  jour  attention  in  the  schedules  which  you  allowed  to  come  in. 
Only  so  much  of  the  practice,  as  I  charge,  as  would  makeT>n  one  side  was  put  in. 

[The  letter  was  returned  to  the  manager.] 

Sir.  Evarts.  The  letter  we  do  not  consider  as  applicable  to  any  point  that  we 
have  made,  either  in  argument  or  in  evidence ;  nor  do  we  regard  it  as  an  act  of 
tlie  Treasury  Department,  but  simply  as  an  expression  of  an  opinion  of  the 
tbcn  existing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  simply  an  immaterial  piece  of 
evidence ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  occupy  time  in  discussing  it. 

Mr.  Manager  But L BR.  I  only  ask  whether  you  object  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  stated  all  I  have  to.  say. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  do  not. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  No.     I  have  stated  what  it  applied  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well.     I  will  read  the  letter : 

Treasury  Department,  August  23,  1855. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  recommending  William  Irving  Crandall  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  surveyor  of  the  customs  at  Chattanooga,  Tt^uaessee,  is  received.     The  office  not 
having  been  filled  before  the  adjournment  of  Ihe  Senate,  it  must  necessarily  remain  vacant 
until  its  next  session,  when  your  recommendation  of  Mr.  Crandall  will  receive  respectful  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smith,  Charleston^  South  Carolina. 

After  a  pause, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  the  President  will  grant  me  a  moment.  Mr.  Randall 
did  not  bring  the  papers  which  I  called  for  to  me  until  since  we  have  come  into 
the  Senate,  and  I  want  to  examine  them  to  see  what  I  will  and  what  I  will  not 
ofiEer.  [After  an  examination  of  the  papers.]  Mr.  Randall,  you  will  take  the 
stand.  , 

Alexander  W.  Randall  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  Had  you  any  copy  of  the  indictment  against  Foster  Blodgett  on  file 
in  your  office  1 

Answer.  What  purported  to  he. 

Q.  When  was  it  made  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  suppose  about  the  time  the  original  copy  was 
filed  there. 

Q.  Have  you  produced  it  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  1     ' 

A.  It  is  in  the  office. 

Q.  Have  you  produced  copies  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  copy  there  before  you. 

Q.  A  copy  from  where  ? 

A.  From  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  produce  the  copy  from  your  office,  as  I  asked  you  ? 

A.  Because  that  would  not  prove  anything;  I  could  not  certify  that  it  was  a 
copy  without  having  the  original. 
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Q.  Have  you  produced  the  original  7 

A.  I  understand  it  is  here.  The  reason  I  did  not  pro  dace  it  was,  I  iiiid^- 
stood  it  was  here. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  Before  some  committee.  It  was  sent  up  here  with  the  case.  T^e  letter 
of  Mr.  McGulloch  there  explains  that. 

Q.  The  letter  of  Mr.  McCulloch  explains  about  Mr.  Hopkins's  case,  which  I 
do  not  mean  to  put  in ;  but  I  mean  now  to  deal  with  Mr.  Blod^tt's  case. 

A.  You  will  find  the  copy  of  two  indictments  fastened  together  iu  the  origr- 
nal  as  they  are  there, 'and  I  understand  they  are  here.  That  is  the  reasoa  I 
did  not  bring  that,  for  I  could  not,  without  the  original,  certify  that  it  was  a 
copy. 

Q.  And  you  got  a  copy  from  the  Treasury  Department  this  momiog  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  produce  here,  but  do  not  from  your  own  office  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  produce  that  because  I  could  not  certify  without  harinf 
the  original  that  it  was  a  true  copy ;  and,  understanding  the  others  were  here  in  tht 
Senate,  I  did  not  bring  it. 

Q.  But  you  brought  this  copy? 

A.  I  had  forgotten  how  the  case  came  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent)  Gentlemen,  I  wil 
detach  these,  or  only  put  in  one  paper,  just  as  you  please. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Of  course*  we  understand. 

Mr.  Manager  Biitlbr.  I  do  not  care  to  go  through  detaching  the  copy  in  thii 
one  case. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  Mr.  Blodgett*s  indictment? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir.  I  now  offer  simply  the  indictment  in  Blod- 
gett's  case,  which  I  will  read,  without  detaching  it  from  the  other  paper: 

» 

United  States  of  America,  sonthern  district  of  Georgia.     District  court  of  the  United  SlAies 

for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia. 

November  Term,  1867,  A  D. 

The  grand  jurors  of  the  United  States,  chosen,  selected,  and  sworn,  in  and  for  the  sonthem 
district  of  Georgia,  being  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  said  southern  district  of  Georgia,  arvl 
being  charged  to  inquire  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  body  of  the  said  district,  upou  th^.: 
oaths, 

Present :  that  heretofore,  that  is  to  sa^,  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  LcrJ 
1866,  one  Foster  Blodgett,  of  the  city  of  Augusta  and  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  State  ct 
Georgia,  and  in  the  southern  district  of  Georgia  aforesaid,  was  appointed  by  the  President  i^' 
the  United  States  to  the  office  of  deputy  postmaster  at  Augusta  aforesaid,  the  said  ofi&ce. 
that  is  to  say,  the  office  of  deputy  postmaster,  being  an  office  of  profit  under  the  eov^iixD«>D: 
of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  in  the  civil  department  of  the  public  serrice,  vxS  that  aftr-r 
said  appointment  and  before  entering  upou  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  and  before  he,  tL^ 
said.  Foater  Blodgett,  was  entitled  to  any  salary  or  other  omolumenta  arising  from  the  said 
office,  to  wit,  the  office  of  deputy  postmaster  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  Foster  Blodgett,  was  tbc« 
and  there  required  by  law  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  aiud  oath 
being  by  law  made  material  and  necessary  to  be  talien  and  subscribed  by  hina«  the  $&i<i 
Foster  Blodgett,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  aforesaid,  to  wit,  the  office  of 
deputy  postmaster  at  Augusta  aforesaid ;  and  beiug  so  required  by  law,  he,  the  said  Fo$i«y 
Blodgett,  came  in  his  own  proper  person  before  David  S.  Roath,  a  judge  of  the  court  v( 
ordinary  for  the  county  of  Richmond,  iu  the  State  of  Georgia  and  within  the  district  afo<^ 
said,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  o: 
our  Lord  1866,  at  Augasta  aforesaid,  within  the  coc^nty,  State,  and  district  afonsaid,  ao«i 
then  and  there  was  duly  sworn  and  took  his  corporal  oath  before  the  said  David  S.  Koacb.  s 
judge  of  the  court  of  ordinary  for  the  county  of  Richmond,  iu  the  State  of  Georgia  and  distrii : 
aforesaid,  ho,  the  said  David  S.  Roath,  being  then  and  there  duly  authorize  by  law,  acl 
having  then  and  there  sufficient  and  competent  power  to  administer  the  said  oath  to  the  sa;J 
Foster  Blodgett  in  that  behalf,  and  that  thereupon  the  said  Foster  Blodgett  having  so  swo.ni 
as  aforesaid,  and  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  having  been  moved  aatl 
seduced  by  the  instigation  ot  the  devil,  then  and  there,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aAiie>ald 
and  at  the  place  last  aforesaid,  before  the  said  David  S.  Roath,  judge  of  the  court  of  orditKi'T 
as  aforesaid,  (tie,  the  said  Roath,  having  then  and  there  competent  authority  to  administer  tfav 
said  oath  as  aforesaid,)  upon  his  oath  aforesaid,  sworn  to  before  the  said  David  S.  Roath,  ec 
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be  5tli  daj  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  J666,  falsely,  wilfnllyt  and  cormptly  did 
iwear  to  the  purport  and  effect  following  ;  that  is  to  say : 

**I,  Foster  Blodgett,  (meaniog  the  said  Foster  BiJdgett, )  being  appointed  deputy  post- 
oaster  at  Augusta,  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  and  State  of  Georgia,  do  swear  that  I  will 
aithfuUy  penorm  all  the  duties  required  of  me,  and  abstain  from  anything  forbidden  by  the 
awB  in  lefation  to  the  establishment  of  the  post  office  and  post  roads  in  the  United  States ; 
md  that  I  will  honestly  and  truly  account  tor  and  pay  over  any  mooeys  belonging  to  the 
iaid  United  States  which  may  come  into  my  possession  or  control ;  and  I  do  further  solemnly 
wear  that  I  have  never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  I  have  been 
i  citizen  thereof;  that  I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encourage- 
Dent  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  thereto;  that  I  have  neither  sought  nor  accepted 
ior  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever,  u«der  any  authority  or  pre- 
ended  authority,  in  hostility  to  the  United  States;  that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  sup- 
port to  any  pretended  government,  authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the  United  States 
lostile  or  inimical  thereto ;  and  I  do  further  swear  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
breigii  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take  this 
ibligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion ;  and  that  I  will  well 
aid  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  1  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God." 

Whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  said  Foster  Blodgett  before  the  time  of  taking  the  said 
»ath  as  aforesaid,  had  voluntarily  borne  arms  aeainst  the  United  States  aforesaid,  he,  the 
aid  Foster  Blodgett,  having  been  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  he  bore  arms 
IS  aforesaid,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  aforesaid ;  and  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact,  he, 
he  said  Foster  Blodc^ett,  being  a  citizen  as  aforesaid,  before  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
ime  of  the  taking  of  the  oath,  voluntarily  had  given  aid  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hos- 
ility  to  the  UnitM  Statea  aforesaid,  and  had  voluntanly  as  aforesaid,  given  countenance, 
counsel,  and  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  h^tilitv  to  the  United  States 
kforesaid;  and  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact,  he,  the  said  Foster  Blodgett^,  being  a  citizen  of 
he  United  States  as  aforesaid,  had  before  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  oefore  the  time  of  the 
aking  of  the  said  oath  as  aforesaid,  accepted  an  office,  to  wit,  the  office  of  the  captaincy  of 
in  artillery  company  in  the  service  of  and  under  the  authority  of  the  so-called  confederate 
States,  the  so-called  Confederate  States  being  then  and  there  an  authority  or  a  pretended 
kuthority  in  hostility  to  the  United  States  aforesaid ;  and  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact,  he, 
be  said  Foster  Blodgett,  being  a  citizen  as  aforesaid,  had  before  that  time,  that  is  to  say, 
)efore  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  said  oath,  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  a  pretended 
government  of  Georgia,  the  same  being  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  he,  said  Fos- 
er  Blodgett,  yieldeaa  voluntary  support  thereto,  a  pretended  authority  in  power  within  the 
Jnited  States  and  hbstile  thereto.  And  so  the  iurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid, 
lo  say  Uiat  the  said  Foster  Blodffett,  by  his  oath  aforesaid  taken  and  subscribed  on  the  day 
lud  year  aforesaid,  by  David  S.  Roath,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  ordinary  as  aforesaid,  falsely, 
vilfully,  and  corruptly,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid  did,  in  the  southern  district  of  Georgia, 
kud  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  commit  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  contrary  to 
he  forms  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  {(eace  and  dignity 
if  the  United  States. 

HENRY  S.  FITCH. 
UmUid  Stutes  Attarneff  for  Georgia, 

[Indorsement.] 
Jnited  States  of  America,  southern  district  of  Georgia,  United  States  district  court,  Novem- 


breorgia, 
,  1087. 


ber  term 

United  States    > 

V8.  ■  >  Indictment  for  penury. 

Foster  Blodgett.  ) 

Witnesses :  James  A.  Bennett,  Ambrose  R.  Wright,  Dr.  M.  J.  Jones,  John  K.  Wray, 
ivera  D'Antiquac,  George  W.  Vennurey,  Allen  Phillips,  John  L.  Ellis. 
A  true  bill : 

HENRY  BINGHAM,  Faremun. 

SavaMMAH,  Savemher  27, 1867. 
Filed  November  29,  1887. 

JAMES  Mcpherson,  curk. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  it  cbai^e  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  rebel  service? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbs.  He  was  charged  with  being  a  captain  in  a  volunteer 
iompanj.  (To  the  witness.)  Now,  Mr.  Randall,  upon  notice  which  you  have 
}ut  in  as  given  to  Mr.  Blodgett  being  sent  to  him,  did  he  return  an  answer,  and 
s  this  paper  that  answer  or  a  copy  of  it  ?    (Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.) 

46  1  P 
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A.  These  are  copies  of  the  papers  that  are  on  file.  I  can  only  swear  to  them 
as  copies  of  papers  on  file.     I  belieye  these  are  correct  copies. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  copy  of  his  answer  ?     Will  joii  look  at  it ! 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  read  it  all  over ;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  The  notice  left  here  on  the  3d  of  January,  we  have  learned  by  the  paper 
which  was  pat  in  on  Saturday  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  3d  of  January. 

Q.  And  on  the  10th  he  returned  this  answer  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  to  offer  it.     It  is  : 

Washikotok,  D.  C,  Janmarff  10,  L^^, 
Hon.  A.  W.  Rakdall  : 
Sir 

Mr.  EvARTS.  One  moment,  Mr.  Manager.  We  suppose  that  there  is  bc 
inquiry  before  this  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  as  to  the  truth  ii 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Blodgett,  nor  as  to  his  defences.  We  put  in  eividenee 
nothing  but  the  official  action  of  the  government  through  the  Post  Office  Ik- 
partment,  and  that  only  in  answer  to  an  oral  statement  concerning  it  which  Mr. 
Blodgett  had  himself  given.  Now,  the  manager  brings  in  the  indictment,  aad 
having  got  that  in,  claims  the  right  to  repel  it  and  thus  produce  evidence  on  bock 
sides  of  the  question  of  the  reason  of  Mr.  Blodgett's  suspension.  We  eabmit 
to  the  Senate  that  the  proof  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  the  case  stands  thus :  Mr.  Foster  Blod- 
gett, who  is  mayor  of  the  city  of  Augusta,  appointed  by  General  Pope,  and  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention-^^^ 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No  part  of  that  statement  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  to  put  it  in  evidence,  and  am  stating  mj 
case.  I  have  got  it  all  here.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  an  active  Union  man 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  hofTorable  manager  will  please  reduce  Ids  offer  to 
prove  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  after  I  state  the  grounds  of  it.     I  ivill  put 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  ought  to  be  reauoed  to 
writing  now,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  pass  upon  the  question  whether  tbej 
will  receive  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  They  cannot  until  I  make  the  statement,  air. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  same  rule  which  w8£ 
applied  to  the  counsel  for  the  President  yesterday  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
honorable  managers  to-day.  The  managers  should  state  in  writing  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  which  they  propose  to  introduce,  and  the  Senate  can  then  pass 
upon  the  question  whether  they  desire  to  hear  that  class  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  the  manager  propose  to  offer  that  paper  in  evidence  itself! 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  T  do. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  nothing  else? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  to  offer  something  else  besides.  At 
present  I  propose  to  offer  this,  and  it  is  the  first  time  any  counsel  has  been 
thus  stopped.  I  assume,  Mr.  President — I  never  have  assumed  any  differ- 
ent— that  the  same  rule  will  be  applied  to-day  as  yesterday.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  understood  as  asking  anything  different. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  appears  to  the  Chief  Justice 
to  be  making  a  statement  of  matters  which  are  not  in  proof,  and  of  which  the 
Senate  has  as  yet  heard  nothing.  He  states  that  he  intends  to  put  them  in 
proof.  The  Chief  Justice  therefore  requires  that  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
that  he  proposes  to  put  before  the  Senate  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  as  his 
been  done  heretofore.  He  will  make  the  ordinary  offer  to  prove,  and  thea 
the  Senate  will  judge  whether  they  will  receive  the  evidence  or  not. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  was  trying  to  Btate  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  record 
produced  by  the  other  side.  It  is  the  first  time,  I  have  a  right  to  say,  that  any 
counsel  has  been  interrupted  in  this  way.     This 

The  Chirp  Justigb.  Does  the  honorable  manager  decline  to  put  his  state^ 
ment  in  writing? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  not  declining  to  put  the  statement  in  writing,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Then  the  honorable  manager  will  have  the  goodness 
to  put  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  can  do  it,  sir,  by  taking  sufficient  time. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  be  allowed. 

The  proposition  having  been  reduced  to  writing* 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  is  the  offer,  sir : 

We  offer  to  show  that  Foster  Blodgett,  the  mayor  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  appointed  by  Gen- 
eral Pope,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  G«k>rgia,  being,  because  of  his 
loyalty,  obnoxioos  to  some  portion  of  the  cftisens  lately  in  rebellion  affainst  the  United  States, 
\}y  the  testimony  of  such  citizens  an  indictment  was  procured  to  be  round  against  him ;  that 
stiid  indictment  being^«ent  to  the  Postmaster  General,  he  thereupon,  without  Authority  of 
law,  suspended  said  Foster  Blodgett  from  office  indefinitely,  without  any  other  complaint 
igainst  him  and  without  any  hearing,  and  did  not  send  to  the  Senate  the  report  of  such  sus- 
pension, the  office  being  one  within  the  appointment  of  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
ind  consent  of  the  Senate ;  this  to  be  proved  in  part  by  the  answer  of  Blodgett  to  the  Post- 
master  General's  notice  of  such  suspension,  being  a  portion  of  the  papers  on  file  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Postmaster  General  was  taken,  a  portion 
>f  which  nave  been  put  in  evidence  by  the  counsel  of  the  President,  and  that  ^r.  Blodgett 
s  shown  by  the  evidence  in  the  record  to  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  United  States  and 
oyal  to  the  government. 

That  is  the  offer.  On  this  we  wish  to  be  heard  at  such  time  as  the  Ohair 
wiW  permit. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  to  the  evidence,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  as 
i>eing  wholly  irrelevant  to  this  case.  The  evidence  concerning  Foster  Blodgett 
(vas  produced  ou  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  on  their  part  was  confined  to  his 
3ral  testimony  that  he  bad  received  certain  commissions  under  which  he  held 
the  office  of  postmaster  at  Augusta ;  that  he  had  be^n  suspended  in  that  office 
by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  in  some  form  of  its  action,  and  there  was 
1  superadded  negative  conclusion  of  his  that  his  case  had  not  been  sent  to  the 
Senate.  In  taking  up  that  case  the  defence  offered  nothing  but  the  official 
iction  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  coupled  witfc  the  evidence  of  the  head  of 
:hat  department  that  it  was  his  own  act,  without  previous  knowledge  or  subse- 
]uent  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  that  official  order, 
;hu8  a  part  of  the  action  of  the  department,  it  appears  that  the  ground  of  it  was- 
iR  indictment  against  Mr.  Blodgett.  A  complaint  was  made  that  that  indict- 
nent  was  not  produced.  The  managers  having  procured  it,  having  put  it  in 
evidence,  they  now  propose  to  put  in  evidence  his  answer  to  that  indictment  or- 
:o  the  accusation  made  before  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  know  you  do  not  mean  to  misstate— -his  answer  to* 
-he  Postmaster  General's  notice,  not  to  the  indictment. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  His  answer  to  the  accusation  and  the  evidence  concerning  the^ 
iccusation  as  placed  before  the  Postmaster  General,  I  understood. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  an  answer  to  the  indictment. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  An  answer  to  the  indictment  so  far  as  it  was  the  accusation 
3efore  the  Post  Office  Department.  I  understood  yon  to  say  so ;  that  is,  you 
propose  to  prove  that  he  was  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  always  had 
t)een,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  rebel  troops.  I  understood 
yon  to  say  so  ;  and  now  the  honorable  inani^r  states  that  this  paper,  which  is 
part  of  his  evidence  to  sustain  Mr.  Blodgett's  loyalty  and  defeat  the  accusation 
igainst  him,  in  which  Mr.  Blodgett  maybe  entirely  right  for  aught  I  know,  is 
i  letter  written  by  him  ten  days  after  his  suspension ;  and  the  honorable  man- 
ager states  that  that  letter  of  his,  written  to  the  Postmaster  Geaeral  ten  days 
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After  bis  Bospension,  was  a  part  of  the  papers  npon  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral acted  in  saspending  him.  How  that  could  he,  in  the  nature  of  things^  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  see.  lie  was  suspended  on  the  3d.  Ten  days  after  he 
wrote  an  answer  to  the  incrimination  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  papers  on  which 
the  Postmaster  General  suspended  him,  it  is  said. 

The  honorable  court  can  see  that  this  is  not  evidence  introduced  by  us  in  dis- 
paragement of  Foster  Blodgett.  It  is  evidence  introduced  bj.  us  to  show  tht 
action  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  suspension,  which  suspension  tht 
Vianagers  had  put  in  bj  oral  testimony  ;  and  under  cover  of  that  the  learned 
manager  first  seeks  to  introduce  the  accusations  against  Blodgett*  and  then  Ig 
rebut  them.  If  this  evidence  is  rightly  put  in  on  their  part,  we  of  coarse  can 
meet  it  on  ours ;  and  we  shall  have  an  interesting  excursion  from  the  impeach- 
ment trial  of  the  President  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Foster  Blodgett  on  the  qoestioa 
of  loyalty ;  and  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  there  is  a  witness  in  the  city  wbo 
can  testify  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  rebel  army  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  go  <a 
with  thaU  proof  if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  think  now  it  will  d<» 
be  out  of  any  order,  either  of  to-day  or  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  for  me  to 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  o£fer  this  evidence. 

Foster  Blodgett  was  called  here  to  show  that,  holding  an  office  which  required 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  had  been  suspended  iudefiaitely  by  the 
President  pf  the  United  States,  as  he  supposed,  and  as  we  supposed,  on  the  od 
of  January,  1868,  w.ithout  any  fault  on  his  part,  so  far  as  his  official  duties 
were  concerned,  and  without  any  adjudication  or  conviction  of  any  crime,  and 
a  man  placed  in  his  office  as  special  agent  with  the  same  salary  and  a  litde 
more ;  so  that  it  amounted  to  a  removal  and  putting  a  man  into  the  office  as 
now  appears  by  the  papers  presented.  Mr.  Blodgett  testified  that  up  to  the  day 
he  testified  he  had  not  had  his  case  before  the  Senate ;  he  could  get  no  redress. 
We  thought  that  upon  the  proposition  that  the  President  desired  to  obey  th« 
law,  except  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  it,  this 
was  quite  pertinent  evidence.  He  having  put  forward  broadly  in  his  answer 
that  he  was  exceedingly  desii'ous  to  obey  the  laws,  the  civil-tenure  act  and  all 
other  laws,  except  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law,  these  facts  are  put  in,  and  these  facts  are  yet  undisputed.  They  called 
Mr.  Postmaster  General  Rahdall  on  Saturday,  and  he  produced,  and  they  put 
in,  a  letter  of  appointment  of  one  Summers,  special  agent,  with  a  salary  cherein 
set  out  They  also  put  in  a  letter  informing  Mr.  Blodgett  that  he  had  been  sus- 
pended from  office.  That  letter  states  precisely  that  it  was  upon  an  indictment 
for  perjury,  not  setting  out  the  indictment,  so  as  to  leave  ns  to  infer  that  Foster 
Blodgett  had  in  some  controversy  between  neighbor  and  neighbor,  or  citisen  and 
citisen,  somewhere  committed  wUful  and  corrupt  perjury,  and  that  it  was  eo 
heinous  a  case  that  the  Postmaster  General  felt  obliged  instantly  to  suspend 
him ,'  and  it  was  a  case,  he  said,  where  the  gpreat  law  of  necessity  compelled  htm 
to  suspend  him  at  once.  In.  order  to  meet  that  we  asked  for  the  indictment. 
We  got  it  at  last  from  the  Treasury  Department,  a  copy  of  it  The  indictment 
then  makes  certain  statements  against  Mr.  Foster  Blodgett.  Now,  Mr.  Foster 
Blodgett,  instantly  upon  being  notified-— this  being  the  3d  of  January,  and  the 
paper,  which  I  shall  show  you,  being  dated  the  10th — seven  da3r8  only,  three 
from  ten  leaves  seven,  not  ten,  Mr.  Counsel,  so  that  inadvertences  can  take  place 
as  well  on  the  one  side  as  the  other 

Mr.  £vARTS.  If  you  consider  it  material,  I  will  retract  > 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  consider  it  material  only  as  a  matter  of  cor- 
rectness ;  that  is  all.  As  I  say,  seven  days  afterward,  being  in  Washin^oo, 
he  instantly  answers  and  puts  on  file  his  justification,  that  t£is  was  all  a  rebel 
plot  and  treason  against  the  United  States  in  fact  Having  put  that  on  file, 
that  is  a  part  of  the  case. 
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Now,  I  have  not  said  to  the  Senate  that  this  paper  was  that  upon  which  Mr. 
[landall  acted  in  suspending  him,  bat  I  do  say  It  is  a  part  of  the  proceedings  in 
he  case,  and  it  is  a  paper  on  which  Mr.  Randall  acted  in  not  returning  that 
fuspension  through  the  President  to  the  Simate.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Ran- 
lall  had  no  business  to  return  it  to  the  Senate.     He  had  just  as  much  business 

0  return  it  to  the  Senate  as  he  had  t«  suspend  fiim. 

We  are  answered,  too,  that  they  put  in  only  the  official  act  of  the  depart- 
nent.  I  had  the  hon.or  to  explain  to  the  Senate  some  days  ago  that  I  under- 
itood  an  official  act  to  be  that  which  was  made  a  man's  duty  by  law  to  do.  I 
lever  understood  that  there  was  any  other  official  act.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  kind  of  acts  which  a  man  does  where  the  law  does  not  require 
lim  to  do  them  are  officious  acts,  and  not  official ;  and  £  think  this  was  the 
nost  officious  act  I  have  ever  known— one  which  the  Postmaster  General  says 
here  is  no  law  for,  which  was  justified  by  no  statute.  A  man  is  suspended  ; 
lis  reputation  is  ruined  as  far  as  it  can  be;  the  tribunal  the  law  has  appointed 
>efore  which  he  could  have  a  hearing,  the  Senate  of  the  United  StiEites,  is  not 
Dformed  of  it  in  the  regular  way.  It  affects  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
because  he  was  informed  of  it  after  it  was  done,  and  he  has  taken  no  action  ; 
ind  then  when  we  put  him  on  to  say  to  us,  "  I  have  been  suspended  and  cannot 
ro  before  the  Senate,"  the  answer  is  what  7  When  he  simply  says  that,  the 
mswer  is  to  put  in  the  fact  that  he  was  indicted  in  order  to  blacken  his  reputa- 
;ion  and  send  it  out  to  the  countiy.  « 

I  never  saw  Foster  Blodgett  until  the  day  he  was  brought  upon  this  stand. 
[  have  no  interest  in  him  any  more  than  any  other  gentleman  of  position  in  the 
iouth.  I  put  it  to  you,  if  you  had  been  treated  in  that  way  when  here  as  eu 
ivitness  under  the  summons  of  the  Senate  by  the  managers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  testify  to  a  fact,  and  then  the  President,  after  refusing  you 
my  hearing  before  the  constitutional  tribunal  and  legal  tribunal,  had  put  in  the 
^act  to  blacken  your  character  that  you  had  been  indicted,  would  you  not  like 
:o  have  the  privilege  of  putting  in  at  least  your  answer  on  record  in  the  case, 
:hat  which  you  did  instantly!  It  is  said  to  be  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blodgett! 
True,  it  is ;  but  it  also  contains  exhibits  and  other  papers  which  establish  the 
Tacts  beyond  controversy. 

It  is  said  here,  with  a  slur,  that  they  have  got  a  witness  to  prove  that  he  was 
n  the  rebel  army.  I  do  not  doubt  it — plenty  of  them — whether  he  was  or  not. 
But  what  I  say  is,  that  while  he  was  only  a  captain  in  a  militia  company,  and  called 
iito  service  and  bound  to  obey  the  powers  that  be,  and  he  was  indicted  because 
Lie  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  compel  him  to  hold  the  com- 
Tiission  ;  and  taking  no  commission,  be  had  either  to  go  or  lose  his  life ;  and 
le  could  well  swear,  although  he  went  as  a  militia  captain  into  the  service,  that 
lie  did  not  voluntarily  go.  But,  however  that  may  be,  he  has  a  right  to  have 
jefore  (he  country  that  he  has  been  traduced-^  man  among  his  neighbors  so 
ivell  known  that  they  elected  him  to  make  the  constitutional  law  for  them ;  a 
man  among  his  neighbors  so  well  known  that  General  Pope  appointed  him 
mayor  of  this  very  town  where  he  held  the  office ;  a  man  so  well  known  that 
when  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  come  here  and  demand  a  place  in  this  chamber 

1  have  no  doubt  Foster  Blodgett  will  come  and  take  his  place  beside  the  proud- 
est of  you. 

I  say  under  these  circumstances  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  put  this  testimony  before 
you;  and  if  the  mere  objection  is  want  of  relevancy  I  p^t  it  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  a  witness  that  the  House  of  Representatives  brought  here,  and  who  is 
now  being  oppressed  by  the  entire  power  of  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  been  confessedly,  without  law,  against  right,  suspended 
from  his  office  and  so  removed,  can  get  no  hearing  before  this  tribunal  or  any 
other,  because  the  President  controls  his  district  attorney  and  he  cannot  get  ti 
trial  down  there,  and  they  will  nut  report  him  up  here,  and  .he  cannot  get  a  trial 
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here.  It  appeals  to  joar  justice.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  an j  excnrsion  in 
trying  the  case  of  Foster  Blodgett.  I  onlj  propose  to  put  in  all  the  papers  th^ 
were  on  file  ir  the  Post  Office  Department  about  this  case 'that  bear  on  mj  fide 
of  the  case.  They  have  put  in  such  papers  as  bear  on  their  side .  of  the  ease, 
and  I  propose  to  put  in  such  papers  as  bear  on  my  side  of  the  case  ont  of  the 
same  bundle,  that  they  shall  not  pick  ont  such  as  please  them  and  hare  then 
put  in  without  my  picking  out  and  putting  in  from  the  same  bundle  such  sa 
please  us. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  do  not  put  in  anything  firom  the  bundle.  We  pat  in  merdT 
the  action  of  the  department.  You  have  taken  a  paper  from  the  biindle  ai^ 
now  propose  to  put  in  an  answer  to  it  That  is  now  the  statement  of  the  evi- 
dence. We  have  as  little  to  do  with  and  as  little  oare  for  Foster  Blodgett  u 
possible ;  but  you  brought  him  here  and  compell^  ns  to  state  the  ciFdunstanees 
of  the  department's  action.  We  have  stated  them.  If  his  eaae  is  to  be  tried 
by  this  court  because  it  cannot  be  tried  by  any  other,  and  if  that  is  a  grooud  d 
jurisdiction,  of  course  you  may  have  plenty  of  work. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  prove  made  by  the 
honorable  managers. 

The  chief  clerk  read : 

We  oflfer  to  show 

•  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  Perhaps  I  will  amend  the  offer  i 
little,  though  not  in  substance.  With  leave,  sir,  I  will  withdraw  that  and  uke 
one  which  covers  the  same  points,  but  is  much  shorter,  which  has  been  drawn 
up  by  one  of  my  associates. 

-  The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  prove  now  made 
by  the  honorable  managers. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

The  defendant's  connsel  having  produced  from  the  files  of  the  Post  Office  Depaitmeot  s 
part  of  the  record  showing  the  alteged  causes  for  the  suspension  of  Foster  Blodgett  as  deputr 
postmaster  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  we  now  propose  to  give  in  evidence  the  residue  of  said 
record,  including  the  papers  on  file  in  the  said  case,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  whole  et 
the  case  as  the  same  was  presented  to  the  Postmaster  Qeneml  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
suspension  of  the  said  Blodgett. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Our  objection  to  that  offer,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  that 
it  does  not  present  correctlv  the  relation  of  the  papers. 

The  Ghi£F  Justigu.  The  Chief  Justice  will  suomit  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  original  offer  to  prove  has  been  withdrawn.  Tne  offer  which  bai 
just  been  read  has  been  substituted.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  now  proposed  to  be  offered  should  be  received  will  say  aye  ;  contrary 
opinion  no.  (Putting  the  question.)  The  noes  have  it.  The  evidence  is  not 
received. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  should  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that,  if  not  too 
late. 

The  Chief  Justick.  It  is  too  late.  If  there  be  no  objection,  however,  the 
Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  on  taking  the  yeas  and  nays.  There  seemi 
to  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Randall,  I  have  been  informed 
that  you  desire  to  make  some  statement  about  this  removal.  If  it  does  not  pat 
in  anything  that  the  President  said  or  anybody  else  I  shall  not  object. 

The  Witness.  I  expressed  to  a  gentleman  this  morning  a  wish  to  explain 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  made  this  suspension.  It  was  one  of  those 
cases  which  there  is  no  provision  of  law  to  meet,  like  several  others  that  we  have, 
and  one  that  I  passed  upon  this  last  week.  The  copy  of  this  indictment  was 
brought  to  me,  and  the  district  attorney  at  the  same  time  or  about  the  same  time, 
soon  afterward  at  any  rate,  came  to  me  and  made  statements  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  found.     Under  the  tenure-of-ofSce  law,  if  we  acted  ond^ 
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til  at,  tbe  tPresident  would  have  no  power,  as  I  understood  it,  to  suspend  any 
officer  daring  (he  session  of  the  Senate.    The  only  thing  he  could  do  would  be 
to  send.up  the  name  of  some  man  in  his  place,  removing  Mr.  Blodgett.      It 
oeeurred  to  me  that  this  violation  of  the  law  by  Mr.  Blodgett  might  be  merely 
SL  technical  violation  of  the  law.     If  it  was  a  technical  violation  of  the  law — I 
am  telling  now  what  my  reasoning  was  on  the  subject — if  it  was  true  that  he 
^i^as  forced  into  the  rebel  service  and  got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  this 
^v^iolation  of  the  oath  of  office  law  in  taking  that  oath  was  merely  a  technical 
^v'iolation  for  which  he  was  indicted,  I  did  not  want  him  turned  out ;  and  for 
tbat  reason  I  took  the  responsibility  of  doing  this  thing,  of  making  this  suspen- 
sion and  putting  a  special  agent  in  temporary  charge  of  the  office  until  we  could 
ascertain  more  rally  what  the  facts  were  in  the  case,  and  what  action  ought  to 
"he  taken.    Those  are  the  circumstances  under  which  this  thing  was  done. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  report  it  to  the  President  for  his  action  ? 
A.  I  told  the  President  what  I  had  done. 
Q.  Whent 

A.  Afterward  ;  as  I  stated  before. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  report  it  before  you  undertook  to  take  the  responsibility  f 
X>id  you  not  suppose  he  would  turn  him  out  ? 

A.  Because  the  only  thing  he  could  do,  if  he  did  anything,  was  to  send  to  the 
Senate  some  other  nomination,  turning  this  man  out. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  1  understand  you,  following  the  law,  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  send  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  somebody  in  place  of  this  man, 
removed ;  and  you  thought,  breaking  the  law,  yon  could  do  something  better  ? 
A.  I  do  not  put  :t  in  any  such  shape  as  that.    I  stated  it  just  exactly  as  it 
occurred.     I  did  not  want  the  man  turned  out  if  this  was  a  mere  technical  vio- 
lation of  the  law  on  which  he  was  indicted,  and  if  he  was  an  honest  man.     That 
was  the  reason  I  was  disposed  to  ascertain  the  facts.     It  may  have  been  a  tech- 
nical violation  of  the  law ;  but  I  assumed  the  doing  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  not 
having  an  act  of  injustice  done  to  him  if  he  was  an  honest  man. 
Q.  Was  the  Senate  in  session  on  the  3d  of  January  last  ? 
A.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  w^  in  session  on  that  day  or  not. 
Q.  Was  there  not  a  recess  J 

A.  There  may  have  been ;  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Then  the  reason  that  the  Senate  was  in  session  did  not  apply  to  this  case  ? 

A  I  considered  the  Senate  in  session.     I  do  not  look  upon  a  recess  for  two 

or  three  or  five  days  as  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  the  Senate  was  actually  in  session  on  that  particular 

day. 

Q.  You  deemed  it  to  be  in  session,  and  you  treated  it  as  if  in  session  ? 
A.  I  considered  the  session  as  continuing. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  witness.     I  will  reduce 
it  to  writing. 

The  Witness.  One  suggestion  I  forgot  to  make  which  I  wish  to  mention. 
The  reason  why  something  was  not  further  done  in  the  case  is  that  I  was  trying 
to  get  information  on  this  subject,  and  then  this  trouble  began,  and  this  case  has 
lain  long  without  any  intention  to  delay  it,  and  no  farther  action  has  been  had. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  By  trouble  you  mean  the  impeachment,  I  suppose  1 
The  WiTN  BSS.  Tes,  sir ;  I .  had  no  time  to  have  copies  made,  but  I  have 
brought  here  the  original  papers  which  were  filed  at  the  time  he  was  appointed. 
I  did  not  know  whether  you  would  want  them. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbe.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  want  to  see  them. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  proposed  by  the  senator  from  California 
has  been  submitted  in  writing,  and  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 
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The  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Gonness  was  read,  as  follows  : 

Have  yon  ever  taken  any  step  since  your  act  suspending  Foster  Blodgett  in  forthsr  inTCi2> 

gation  of  his  case  7 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  trying  to  secure  information.  There  is  considerable  infomiA- 
tion  among  the  papers  here  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  what  we  ofiFered  to  put  in. 

The  WiTNRSS.  Beyond  what  you  offered  to  put  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  only  offered  one'thing  at  a  time.  We  liaYe  no  mGR 
questions  to  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Nor  we. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  now  offer,  Mr.  President,  an  official  copy  of  tbe 
order  creating  the  military  department  of  the  Atlantic,  and  putting  Cluneal 
Sherman  into  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  What  does  that  rebut?  I  am  not  aware  tliat  we  have  givea 
any  evidence  on  that  subject. 

Mr,  Manager  Butlbr.  Do  you  object? 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  do,  unless  it  is  relevant  and  rebutting.  I  do  not  recall  any 
evidence  that  we  have  given  concerning  the  department  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  is  put  in  to  show  part  of  the  action  of  the  Pre^ 
dent  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  day  that  he  restored  General  Thomas.  Thst 
date  was  not  fixed  until  after  General  Thomas  came  on  to  the  stand.  The 
object  is  to  show  what  was  done  militarily  on  that  same  day.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  put  in. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  do  not  see  any  connection  with  General  Thomas's  testimony. 
The  only  connection  the  honorable  manager  states  is  that  he  learned  from  Gen- 
eral Thomas  when  he  was  restored,  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  before.  It  was 
all  public  when  he  was  restored.  It  does  not  connect  itself  at  all  with  any  evi- 
dence we  have  produced.  If  it  is  put  on  the  ground  that  it  was  forgotten  or 
overlooked,  that  ia  another  matter ;  but  to  bring  it  in  as  rebutting  is  a  consider- 
tion  which  we  cannot  consider  well  suggested. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  of  learning  a  thing  in  the 
trial  of  a  cause  I  mean  learning  it  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  during  the  trial, 
not  what  I  know  in  the  country  from  the  newspapers,  because  they  are  not 
always  the  best  sources  of  knowledge.  I  say  that  General  Thomas  testifies 
that  on  the  13th  of  February  the  President  made  an  order  that  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  position  as  Adjutant  General.  That  was  fixed  by  his  testimony; 
it  was  not  fixed  before.  That  was  an  order  given  on  the  13th  to  General  Grant, 
which  was  not  published,  a  private  letter  or  order.  Now,  I  want  to  show  that 
on  that  same  day,  or  the  day  before,  this  new  military  division  was  made  here, 
and  General  Sherman  ordered  to  the  command  of  it,  showing  the  acts  of  the 
President  at  or  about  the  same  time.  The  presiding  officer  has  so  well  told  us 
heretofore  the  competency  of  the  acts  of  a  party  about  the  same  time  as  being  a 
part  of  the  res  gesia,  and  the  Senate  has  so  often  allowed  testimony  to  come  in 
to  that  effect,  that  I  cannot  conceive  why  this  cannot  be  competent.  It  is  part 
of  the  things  done  by  the  President  on  the  same  day,  or  the  day  before  Thomas 
was  restored.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  on  the  qnestion  whether  it  is  rebut- 
ting ;  I  do  not  understand  that  that  rule  belongs  here. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  On  the  part  of  the  honorable  managers,  it  is  proposed 
to  give  in  evidence  an  order  establishing  the  department  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
'Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Buck  A  lew.  Mr.  President,*  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  a  question  submitted 
to  General  Sherman  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  in  reference  to  this  vey 
matter.  If  our  clerk  will  turn  to  the  record  he  will  find  that  a  question  was  pat 
to  General  Sherman  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  department  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  was  ruled  out. 
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The  Chief  Jubticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  qfteetion  referred  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  shall  not  trouble  the  Senate.  This  being  a  mat- 
ier  of  public  document,  I  suppose  we  can  refer  to  it  in  the  argument.  We 
nrithdraw  the  offer. 

The  Chirp  Jubticb.  The  offer  to  prove  made  by  the  honorable  managers 
s  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  a  list  pre- 
pared as  carefully  as  we  were  able  to  prepare  it  in  the  time  given  us,  from  the 
aws,  of  the  various  officers  in  the  United  States  who  would  be  effected  by  the 
President's  claim  here  of  a  right  to  remove  at  pleasure.  *  That  is  to  say,  if  he 
;an  remove  at  pleasure  and  appoint  ad  interim^  this  is  a  list  of  officers  taken 
rom  the  laws,  with  their  salaries,  being  a  correlative  list  to  that  put  in  by  the 
;oui)Bel,  showing  the  number  of  officers  and  the  amount  of  salaries  which  would 
>e  affected  by  the  President.  In  order  to  bring  it  before  the  Senate  I  will  read 
he  recapitulation  only  thus  : 

In  the  Navj,  War,  State,  Interior,  Post  Office,  Attornev  General,  Agriculture,  Edacation, 
knd  Treasury,  the  officers  are  41,558;  the  grand  total  of  their  emoluments  is  (21,180, 73i6  87 
i  year. 

I  propose  that  the  same  course  shall  be  taken  with  this  as  with  the  like 
schedule,  this  being  a  compilation  from  the  laws,  that  it  be  printed  as  part  of 
;he  proceedings. 

The  Chi KP  Justice.  Is  there  any  objection?  ' 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  it  shows  what  it  is  there  is  no  objection. 

The  document  is  as  follows  : 

Navy  Department,  as  per  Navy  Register  far  1868. 


Offloe. 
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Jecretary 

V  sHfttant  Secretary 

>olicitor  and  Judge  Advocate  Geneni 

Vdinlral 

'ice  -Rdminil 

^>ar-edmiral ". 
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it(*utenant  commanders 

lieutenants : 
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^^uuiffna 
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{nrgeons  as  captains '. 

burgeons  as  cooimanden 

burgeons  aw  lieutenant  commandera .' 

'n■^Hl•d  Msistant  surgeons  as  lieutenants « ^... 

V>ait<tant  Murgeons  as  masters 

^uy  marttcr  as  commodore 

'nymatitertf  as  captains 

^lymavters  as  commanders 

!*itymaHt»*rit  as  lientenant  commanders 1.. 

^:v>»(>d  asdiiitant  paymasters  as  Ueutenants ^ 

\  >'>4i(ttan t  paymasters  as  masters 

.'hief  engineer  as  commodore 

I^biff  engineers  as  captains 

Ihxfi  engineers  as  commanders 

Jbief  engineers  as  lieutenant  eomman den  ; 

rtrHt  assiMtant  engineers  as  lieutenants 

:>econd  assistant  enj^eers  as  masters 

Third  assistant  engineers  as  midshipmen  after  graduaUon 

Chaplains  as  commanders 

Chaplains  as  lieutenant  commanden 
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1 
1 
1 

1 
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11* 
88* 
131* 
94* 

7* 
11* 

4* 

7* 


$8,000  00 
3,500  00 
3,500  00 

10,000  00 
7.000  00 
5.000  00 
4.000  00 
3,500  00 
2.800  00 
3,343  00 
1,875  00 
1,500  00 
1.200  00 
800  00 
3,500  00 
2,800  00 
2,343  00 
1,875  00 
3,500  00 

H,000  00 
3,500  00 
2.800  00 
2,343  00 
1,875  00 
1,500  00 
4,000  00 
3,500  00 
2,800  00 
2,343  OO 
1,875  00 
1,500  00 
800  00 
2,800  00 
2,343  00 
2,800  00 
2,343  00 


|8,000  00 

3,500  00 

3,500  00 

10,000  00 

7,000  00 

45,000  00 

96,000  00 

171,500  00 

252,000  00 

318,  648  00 

84,375  00 

43,500  00 

62.400  00 
123,600  00 

49,000  00 

106, 400  00 

65^301  00 

78,750  00 

42,000  00 

4,000  00 

30,000  00 

84,000  00 

84,348  00 

73.125  00 

39,000  00 

4,000  00 

14,000  00 

95,200  00 

25,773  00 

165,000  00 

196, 500  00 

19,200  00 

19,600  00 

25,773  00 

11,200  00 

16.401  00 


1,210 


2,464,594  00 


*  Active  list 
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Navy  Department^  as  per  Navy  Register  for  1868 — Gontinned. 


once. 


WARRANT  OrFtCKRS. 

Boat«wiiiiii 

Gnnoen 

CarpeotertM  flrannen 

8ailmaken  M  guxinen 


CONSTRCCTOaS. 

Naval  eonitrnetor  as  commodorQ 

Naval  conKtmctor  as  captain 

Naval  eoDBtructon  as  eommanden 

Naval  eoniitructor  as  Uentenant  oommaader. 
AstlsUat  naval  oooitruoton  as  mastan 


RCTIRBD  AlTD  RI8KRTED  U0T. 

Rear>adinlral 

Commodorei J 

Captains 

Commanden 

Ittenteaaat  eommaaders 

Masters  (not  in  the  line  of  promotion) 

MidHliipman.^ 

Surgeons  as  captains 

Surgeons  as  commanden 

Surgeons  as  lieutenant  commanden 

Passed  assistant  snrgeous  as  lieutenants 

Assistant  surgeons  as  maaten 

Paymasten  as  captains 

Paymaster  as  commander 

ChidT  engineer  as  lieutenant  oommander 

First  assistant  englneen  as  lieutenants 

Second  assistant  engineen  as  masten 

Chaplains  as  commanden 

Chaplain  as  lieutenant  commander 

Professor  as  commander 

Professor  as  Ueutenant  oommander 

Naval  constructor  as  captain 

Boatswains , 

Q«nnan 

Carpeaten 

Bailfluiken......... 


MARINE  CORPS. 

Brigadier  general  and  commandant , 

Majon,  (staff) 

Captains,  ^Htaff) 

Colonel,  (line) 

Lieutenant  colonels,  (Una) 

Miitfort,(Une) :.. 

Captains,  (line) 

Pint  lieutenants,  (line) 

Second  Ueutenanta.  (line) 


Number.  'Annual  paj.|       Total 


52 
55 

31 


174 


1 
1 
3 

1 
5 


11 


17 

65 

39 

17 

3 

6 

1 

18 
3 
3 
3 
4 
15 
1 
1 
4 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
6 
6 
5 


S36 


1 

3 

2 

1 

S 

4 

19 

30 

87 


$1,000  00 

i,odo  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$4,000  00 
3. 900  00 
S,  600  00 
JS.343  00 
1,500  00 


89 


$9,000  00 

1,800  00 

1,000  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

800  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  OO 

800  00 

1,600  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  00 

000  00 

OQO  00 

600  00 

600  00 


$6,130  00 
9,666  00 
1,776  00 
3,385  00 
3.015  50 
9,666  00 
1,776  00 
1,616  00 
1,536  00 


$53,000'' 
55,  m.  fl 

3^fa:ae 


174, 006  « 


2.3<3ttl 

7.5aifi 


%7l3(il 


$34,  and} 

ll'.OBSC 
51.2»< 

3,9»« 

WW 
93,«»S 

3.900.4 

\m^ 

ll,5»i« 
1.3«T0i« 
1,400 «« 

i,a»« 

3.«»O0 
3.600(4 
3.flW<» 
3^  SKI  it: 


346,00"  « 


$6,1301)4 

ass  id 

3,3b:.iJ 

33. 744  » 

46,490  0(1 
4l,4H« 

"lfil,436tifl 


RECAPITOLATION— 5AV7  DEPARTMENT. 


Office. 


Secretary  of  War,  Jkc,  and  actire  list 

Warrant  officen 

NaTal  constmctora 

Betiredand  reserved  list 

Marine  corps 

Total 


Total  Konsi 


$%464.S4« 

3461 W^* 

161. 435  UJ 


3,17I,:7J« 
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Tabular  statemeiU  of  oficers  of  the  army  appointed  by  the  President, 


•cretary  of  War 


•EVERjiL  orncxBs. 


sneral... 

en  ten  ant  Oenend 

ttjor  g^nenlB 

:isadier  generalM. . 


ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

djutant  General — brigadier  general 

Mttitftant  adjutant  generals— colonels 

BiUtftant  adjutant  generals — lieatenaot  oolonels 

MinUmt  adjutant  generals— mf^rs 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

olonela 

lieutenant  colonels 

iajora.... 

BUREAU  OF  MILITART  JUSTICE. 

trigadier  g«Benl — Judge  Advocate  General 

Colonel......... 

f^jors.. 


QUARTERtf  A8TKR8*  DEPARTMENT. 

trf gfkdier  genend^Qaartennaster  General 

^oioDela— assistaat  quartermaster  generals 

^ieausnant  colonels---depnt7  qoartermaster  generaU 

lajon — quartermasters 

Captains — assistant  quartermasters 

iilicary  storekeepers 


SUBSISTENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

trig^adler  general— Commissary  Ckneral  Subsistence 

Colonels — assistant  commiitsary  generals  subsistence 

lieutenant  colonels-  ■  anslatont  oommlssary  generals  subsistence 

ilajors 

Captains 


MEDICAL  DKFARTMENT. 

Brlgndler  general— Surgeon  General 

Jolonel— assistant  surgeon  general 

Jhief  medical  puTTeyor^-lieutenant  colonel 

\6Mistant  medical  purveyor*— lieutenant  colonels 

Surgeons— majors 

%Btfi«tant  surgeons— first  lieutenants 

ttedieal  storekeepers 


PAT  DEPARTMENT. 

Brigadier  general— Pasrmaster  General 

Colonels 

Lieutenant  colonels 

Minors 


Mo. 

Annual  pay. 

Total  ' 

$6,000  00 

$10,  fr32  00 
9,072  00 
5,773  00 
3,918  00 

3.918  00 
2,734  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 

• 

2,724  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 

3,918  00 
2,724  00 
2,148  00 

3,918  00 
2,724  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 
1,650  00 
1,650  00 

3,918  00 
2,724  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 
1,650  00 

3, 918  00 
2,734  00 
2,436  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 
1, 449  96 
1,650  00 

3,918  00 
2,724  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 

1 

1 

5 

10 

$10,632  00 

9.072  00 

28,860  00 

39,180  00 

1 

67. 744  00 

1 

s 

4 
13 

$3,918  00 
5,448  00 
9,744  00 

27,924  00 

47,094  00 

4 
3 
3 

$10, 896  00 

•   7,308  00 

6,444  00 

24, 648  00 

1 
1 
9 

$3, 918  00 

2,724  00 

19,332  00 

25,974  00 

1 
6 
10 
15 
44 
16 

$3,918  00 
16,344  00 
94.360  00 
32,220  00 
72,600  00 
26,400  00 

175,842  00 

1 
3 
8 
8 
16 

$3, 918  00 

5,448  00 

4,872  00 

17, 184  00 

96,400  00 

57,828  00 

1 
1 
1 
4 
60 
450 
4 

$3,918  00 
2.794  00 
2,436  00 
9,744  00 
196,880  00 
217, 494  00 
6,600  00 

371,796  00 

1 

2 

S 

60 

$3,918  00 

5, 448  00 

4,872  00 

128,880  00 

143, 118  00 

732 
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Tabular  statemaU  of  officers  of  the  armtf  appaimUd  by  the  Presideml — Cont'd. 


B«ak. 


UiOINEEB  DEPARTHXirT. 

Chief  engineer,  (brigadier  g«neral) 

Colonel* 

Lie  atenant  colonel* 

Majon 

Captain! 

LieiUenanti 


ORDIfAirCE  DEPARTMKITT. 

Brigadier  general,  (Chief  of  Ordnance) 

Coloneli 

Llentenaat  coloneb 

Utjon 

Captains 

Lieatenantt I 

Military  storekeepers 


SIOIVAL  CORPS. 


Chief— colonel. 


POST  CHAPLAINS. 


Chaplains. 


RKOIMKNTAL  OFPICIRS— CAYALRT. 


Colonels 

LlfQtenant  colonels. 

Majors 

Captiiins 

Adjutants 

Qnartermaiiten 

Commissaries 

First  lienteuants. . . , 
Second  lieutenants. . 


arullkrt. 

Colonels 

Lientenant  colonels 

Mi^oiv 

Captains 

Ac^atants 

Qaartermasters 

First  Ueatenants 

Second  lieutenants 


I17PANTRT. 

Colonels 

Lieutenant  coloneb 

Majors 

Captains 

Adjutants 

Quartenna«ters 

First  lieutenants 

Second  lieutenants 


WEST  POWT. 


Professors 


1 

6 
12 

at 
w 

38 


I 
3 
4 

10 
20 
26 
13 


30 


10 

10 

30 

ISO 

10 

10 

10 

120 

120 


Annnal  pay. 


5 

5 

15 

60 

5 

5 

120 

120 


45 
45 

45 

450 

45 

45 

450 

450 


8 


$3.918  00 
%79t  00 
2,431^00 

2.U8  09 
1,650  00 
1.449  96 


93.918  00 
2,791  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 
1,650  00 
1, 449  96 
1,650  00 


$2,724  00 


1, 416  OO 


2,124  OO 
2,436  00 

2,148  00 
1,650  00 
1, 569  96 
1,569  96 
1,569  96 
1,449  96 
1,449  96 


2,544  00 
2;  256  00 
2,008  00 
1.530  00 
1,530  00 
1,530  00 
1, 410  00 
1,350  00 


2,544  00 
2,256  00 
2,028  00 
1,530  00 
1,530  00 
1,53U  00 
1,410  00 
1.350  00 


2,210  00 


TotaL 


$11918  09 
16.344  W 

5i,5a>'« 

49.5DD4C 


905^64^4^ 


$3,915  « 
e,172di) 
9. 744  tfi 
91,4i»«) 
31^000  OC 
37.eSi^  SK 
31,456  a.) 


13S.4K  << 


oe 


$43»4ac  OS 


$97,240  an 

G4.44C-  U: 

196,000  .1) 

15^S6M  « 

15^699  a 

113. 9»^ 
173L965  3B 


706,129  a 


$1S,TS0  09 
II,  2a<  i« 

91.^40  09 
7.630  U0 

1691. 2U6  OO 
162,  Olio  i>. 


499,72£00 


$114, 

101, 

•    91, 

a?. 

634, 

607. 


480  01 
5^0  09 
SdOOE< 
5iW  iX 
85U  i« 

5UU« 
50)  W 


2, 373, 4&)  CD 


$17,921)00 


SDMHART. 

Total  number  of  ofBcen,  3,033.    Total  amount  of  their  salaries,  $4,907,831  04. 
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Department  of  State,  as  per  official  register  qflSS5. 


Ottaer. 


Secretary 

^iWlstantSeeivtariei 

Snvoys  extraordtnary,  Slq 

envoys  extraordtnary,  ft,c 

3  nvoy I  extraordinary,  Ac 

if  inistera  reddent 

k^cretariei  of  lefation • 

{<^cretariei  of  legatton 

Secretaries  of  legation 

iMistant  liecretfluriei  of  legation  . . . .  • 
Dt«rpreter  and  secretary  of  legation 
>rasoroan  and  secretaiy  of  legation. 

nterpreter 

nterpretera 

bterpreters 

^omniisiiloner  and  eonsnl  general.... 

^ommiiisioner  and  eooinil  general 

I'onsal  general 

ktnsnl  general 

bonsai  generals 

Consul  general 

?onsnl  general 

>n»nl  generals 

roDHul  general 

Eonsnl* 

>niiQU 

Jonsnls 

Consuls 


>>n8Ql8 

iJonsals 

Jonaol* , 

;:!onsnIs , 

TottsaU 

i^onsuls 

i^onsals ^ , 

jTice-consnl 

/ie6*eonRiil8 

Commercial  agents , 

:^ommercial  agents 

Commercial  agents 

Commercial  agents 

kiarshals  to  consular  eonrta 

Consular  clerks 

rud^s  under  provtaions  of  treaty  with  Oreat  Britain  of  April  7, 1809 . . 
Arbitrator  under  provisions  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  April  7, 16S2. 
irbitrator  under  provisions  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  April  7, 186Q. 

Commistioner 

CommlcBioner 

Commissioner 

Secretary  of  eommissloner 

jrovemors  of  Territory 

Governors  of  Territory 

Secretaries  of  Territory 

Seeretarv  of  Territory 

Secretaries  of  Territory 


Kumber. 


1 
2 
2 
7 
2 

21 
3 
7 

17 
2 
1 
1 
1 
S 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

23 

12 

78 
6 
9 
5 

18 
3 
5 

84 
1 

11 
3 
3 
7 
7 
7 
3 
3 
1 
1 
I 
1 


1 
6 
9 
5 
1 
9 


394 


Annual 
salary.* 


$8,000  00 

3.500  00 

17,500  00 

12,000  00 

10,000  00 

7,500  00 

9,625  00 

1,800  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

5,000  00 

3,0U0  00 

2,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

7.500  00 

4,000  00 

5,000  00 

6,000  00 

3,000  00 

Fees. 

3,500  00 

4,000  00 

1,500  00 

7.500  00 

9,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,500  00 

3,500  00 

2,500  00 

4,000  00 

1,000  00 

750  00 

500  00 

Fees. 

1,500  00 

Fees. 

9,000  00 

1,500  00 

1.000  00 

Fees. 

(*) 
1,000  00 

9,500  00 
1,000  00 
9,000  00 
9.000  00 
3.000  00 
5,000  00 
9,000  00 
1,500  00 
2,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
9,000  00 


Total  annuid 
salary. 


$8,000  00 

7,000  00 

35,000  00 

84,000  00 

20.000  00 

157, 000  00 

5,250  00 

19.600  00 

25,500  00 

3,  OCX)  00 

5,000  00 

3,000  00 

2,500  00 

3,000  00 

-2,000  00 

7,500  00 

4,000  00 

5.000  00 

6.000  00 

6,000  00 

""i'566'66 

8,000  00 

1.500  00 

1.%.'W0  00 

46,000  00 

36,000  00 

117, 000  00 

21.000  qo 

;j2.500  00 

20.000  00 

18,000  00 

2,250  00 

2,500  00 

"*'i,'566"o6 
"e'ooo'oo 

4,500  00 
7,000  00 

"*7,'66o*o6 

3,000  00 
7,500  00 
1,000  00 
9,000  00 
2,000  00 
3,000  00 
5.000  00 
9,000  00 
9.000  00 
5,000  00 
9, 000' 00 
1,500  00 
4,000  00 

797,600  00 


*  1,000  and  fees. 

RKCAFITOLATION—DIPARTHEirT  OP  STATX. 

Total  number  of  oiBeen,  394.    Total  annual  salary,  $797, 000. 


Interior  Department  as  per  Official  Register ^  1865. 


Ofloer. 


^cretary 

\Mistant  Secretary 

CommiiMioner  General  Land  Office..: 

legiMters 

fteceivert 

'Surveyors  of  public  lands 

Sorveyonof  publlo  lands 

•Andfeea. 


Number. 


1 
1 
1 

73 

73 

4 

3 


$8,000  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
500  00* 
500  00* 
9^000  00 
3,000  00 


Total  annual 
sabtfy. 


$8,000  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
36,500  00 
36,500  00 
8,000  00 
9,000  00 
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Interior  Department  as  per  Official  Register,  1865— Continued. 


Offlotr. 


Sanreyor  of  pnblte  landi 

Sarreyor  of  public  lands 

Commiisioner  of  Patents 

E  xnminen-in-Chi^ 

Examlnera 

A  mlttant  Examiners 

Second  Andstant  Ezareinera 

Coinminioner  of  Indian  Affiain 

^nperinteudenUi 

Agents 

Agents 

Special  afants 

Snb-ugvnt 

Sub-agent 

Commissioner  of  Pensions 

Agents  for  paying  army  and  navy  pensions  in  the  seTcral  States  and 

Territories 

Captain  of  Capitol  police / 

Police  officers .' : 

President  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dnmb 

Professor  Colombia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Damb 

Professor  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Damb 

Engineer  in  charge  of  Washington  aquednot 

Superintendent  of  hospital  for  insane  of  the  army,  navy,  reTwiae-eai- 

ter  service 

Superintendent  of  police 

Superintendent  of  Public  Printing 

Commissioners  of  police 

Ex-oiBcio  commistdoners  of  police 

Surgeons  of  police 

Police  magistrates 

Corps  of  detectives 

Sergeants  of  police 

Police  patrolmen 

Sanitary  police  commissioners ^ 

Policeman  at  President's  House 

Watchman  in  the  crypt 

Gatekeeper  at  Capitol 

Watchmen  on  the  grounds 

Watchman  at  public  stables 

Watchmen  at  President's  House 

Watchman  at  reservation  No.  S 

Doorkeeper  at  President's  House 

Assistant  Doorkeeper  at  President's  House 

Public  gardener 

Gardener  at  President's 


Mvmbar. 


1 
1 
1 
3 
14 
19 
6 
1 
7 
4 
48 
7 
1 
3 
1 

45 

1 

27 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
5 
8 
3 
5 
5 
10 
140 
9 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


548 


Annual 
salary. 


1^,500  00 
1,800  88 
4,500  00 
3,000  00 
8,500  00 
1.800  00 
1,800  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
3. 000  00 

4,000  00* 
1,740  00 

i,3ao  00 

9;  500  00 
1,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 

8,500  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 
950  00 
950  00 
300  00 
800  00 
840  00 

eoo  00 

480  00 

480  00 
1,390  00 

900  00 
LOOOOO 

790  00 

Looooe 

790  00 
790  00 
790  00 
790  00 
1,440  00 
960  00 


Total  ssnsal 
SBlarr. 


*  Fees;  whole  compensation  not  to  exceed  $4,000  per  annnm. 
RICAPITULATION— UfTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Total  number  of  ofBcers,  548.    Total  annual  salary,  $457,870. 


Post  Office  Department  as  per  Official  Register,  1865. 


Postmaster  General 

Assistant  Postmasters  General 

Postmasters 

Special  agents 

Special  agents 

Special  agent 

Route  agents 

Ix>cal  agents 

Mall  contractors 

iKHsal  mail  agency 

Mail  mesttenger  service 

Special  mail  messenger  service 


1 

3 

96, 619* 

99 

3 

1 

410 

51 

3^996 

67 

1,776 

1,638 


34,722 


$6,000  00 
3,500  00 

i.aoooo 

1,900  00 
9;  500  00 


$3.5(«« 
1,800  0) 
iSDD« 

9,000  OF 

3S,OCOOI 

3,a»« 

14.U0P« 

7.S»i» 

78.00I* 

man* 


l,W9 
35. 619  OP 

i.i«c« 


457,  fi«* 


IB,(a)OD 

10, 3(0  « 

4,250,0005 

46,400  06 
IflOOOG 

25,33* 
5  001,315  J 

iaMi£ 

111,<«J 
5191 « 


8,811,«« 


*  As  per  special  list  corrected  by  Post  Office  Department  to  October  90^  1867. 
t  Too  varied  for  speedy  classification. 
X  As  per  report  of  Postmaster  GeneraL 
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Attorney  GemeraVs  Office  and  Judiciary,  as  per  Official  Regieter,  1865. 


Oflloer. 


attorney  Qenenl 

.  ?^8tant  Attorney  Oeneral , 

»ii»tiict  attorney!,  States  and  Territorlet 

[  AmhaU'  conrti 

hipf  Jnsticen,  Territories 

hief  juKtioos,  Territories 

hief  Ja^tices,  Territories 

L  ssociate  Justices,  Territories 

. t^ociate  justices,  Territories 

.sisoeiate  Jnstloes,  Territories 


Nmnber. 


1 

1 
60 

eo 

2 
3 
3 

4 
6 
6 


146 


Annual 
salary. 


$8,000  00 
3,500  00 
*250  00 
•230  00 
2.500  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 
2,500  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 


Total  annual 
salary. 


$8,000  00 

3,500  00 

15,000  00 

15,000  00 

5,000  00 

6,000  00 

5,400  00 

10,000  00 

12.000  00 

10,800  00 


90.700  00 


*  And  fees. 


Department  ^  Agriculture^  as  per  Official  Register,  1865. 


lommisuioner 


Commissioner 


13,000  00 


DepartTnent  of  Education,  as  per  lata  creating  Department, 


$4,000  00 


IVeasury  Department,  as  per  Official  Register,  1865. 


lecretary 

Vi>8ititant  Secretaries 

^>mpt^oller 

JomptroUer 

Commissioner  of  Cnstoms 

Vuditors 

Treasurer 

^KftiHtant  Treasarer v.. 

VMistant  Treasurer , 

^Asiutant  Treasarer 

VMtistant  Treasurers. 

\gsi8tant  Treasarer 

Jnited  States  depositary 

Jnited  States  depositaries 

;nit«d  States  depositaries 

.'uit«d  States  depositary 

Jnited  States  depositary 

;nited  States  depositaries 

Juited  States  depositaries 

;uit<*d  States  depositaries 

Jnited  States  depositary..... 

Jnited  States  depositaiy 

Jnited  States  depoidtacy 

leglRter  ..* .' 

^  itsistant  register 

^bief  of  loan  branch 

Comptroller  National  Currency  Bareao 

deputy  comptroller 

{ulicitor 

Jhiof  of  first  diTision « 

^.Mistantof  first  division 

;ommi8tioner  of  Intemsl  RoTenne 

>epnty  commissioner  of  internal  rerenue 

V^Hessurs  of  internal  revenue 

;•  >Ilec tors  of  internal  revenue 

deputy  collectors 

supervising  architect  of  Bureau  of  Construction,  (Coast  Survey) 

\.iMiittant  supervising  architect  of  Bureau  of  Construction,  (Coast 
Survey.) 

)nperintondent  of  United  StatM  Coast  Surrey 

:'iHt  assistant  superintendent 

Second  assistant  superintendent 

iydrographic  inspector •.. 

*  And  fees. 


1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
226 
216 
216 
1 
1 

1 
1 
8 

1 


$8,000  00 
3.500  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,800  00 
6,000  00 
4,500  00 
4,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,500  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,600  00 
1.500  00 
1,400  00 
1,300  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
750  00 
480  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,500  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
2,500  00 
4,000  00 
2.750  00 
n,500  00 
*1,500  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 

6,000  00 
3,500  00 
2,<500  00 
2,825  00 


$8, 
7. 
3. 
3, 
3. 

18. 
5. 
2, 
6. 
4, 
8. 
1. 
2. 
6. 
3, 
1, 
1, 
2. 
7. 
4, 
1, 


3. 
2, 
2, 
5, 

2; 

3. 

3, 

2, 

4, 

2, 

602. 

498, 

324, 

3, 

2, 


000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
800  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
600  00 
600  00 
500  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
000  00 
750  00 
480  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
500  80 
500  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
750  00* 
006  90 
239  66 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


6,00d  00 

3,500  00 
5,000  00 
2,825  00 
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TVeasurjf  Department,  €u  per  Official  Reguter,  1SG5 — GoDtiimecl. 


Officer. 


Dbbarting  ac«ntof  Coatt  Surrey 

AiMiataDt  nod  foreman  of  weifrhto  and  meaanreii 

Director  of  mint  at  Philadelphia ^ ^. 

Treavnrer  of  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Ifelter  and  refiner  of  mint  at  Philadelphia.. 

Ataayer  of  mint  at  Philadelphia .' 

Chief  coiner  of  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Engrarerof  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Bnperintendent  of  branch  mint  at  San  Francinco 

Treasorer  of  branch  mint  at  San  Franciwo 

Assayer  of  branch  mint  at  8ui  Francisco 

If  elter  and  refiner  of  branch  mint  at  San  Franci»co 

Coiner  of  branch  mint  at  San  Franciatco 

Bnperintendent  of  branch  mint  at  Denver 

AiMiyer  of  branch  mint  at  Denver 

Chief  oolner  of  branch  mint  at  Denver 

Melter  and  refiner  of  braoob  mint  at  Denver 

Auictant  treasurer  at  Denver 

Superintendent  of  amay  office  at  New  York 

Araayer  of  assay  office  at  Mew  York 

Melter  and  refiner  of  assay  office  at  New  York 

Deputy  treasurer  of  assay  office  at  New  York 

Accountant  at  assay  office  at  New  York 

Weigh  clerk  at  assay  office  at  New  York 

Special  agent 

Special  agents 

Special  agents 

Special  agents 

Special  agents 

Supervising  Inspectors  of  steamboats «. 

Local  inspectors  of  steAnboat  hulls 

Local  inspectors  of  steamboat  boilen 

Captains  revenue*cutter  service. 

First  lieutenants  revenue-cutter  service. 

Second  iteutenanti  revenue-cotter  service : 

Third  lieutenants  reveDne>culter  service 

Chief  engineers  revenue-cutter  service 

First  assistant  engineerM  revenue-cutter  service i 

Second  assistant  ens^neers  revenue-cutter  service 

Chief  clerk  of  Light-House  Board .' 

physicians,  Ac.,  at  marine  hoapitala 


Nomber. 


2 

9 

88 
26 
34 

87 

16 
48 
38 
Id 
18 
1 


AmmaSi 


$2.900  00 
8,500  00 
3,500  00 
8,000  00 
8,000  00 
8,000  00 
8,000  00 
8,000  00 
4,900  00 
4,900  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
3.0O0 
2.000 
1,800 
1.800 
1,600 

500  00 
3.500  00 
3,000  00 
3.000  00 
3,0U0  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 
5,000  00 
3,000  00 
8,500  00 
|6  per  day. 
5  per  day. 
1,900  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1. 800  00 
1.400  00 
1,200  00 

900  00 
1.40U  OU 
1.200  00 

900  00 
8,000  00 


• 


1.023 


TotsI  nsea 

mUit- 


i5iw 
3,5(.«" 
2.01  ■ 

tin)  I 

2,<ir*** 
i5f»  •• 
4.M- 
3ii  "• 

If"  . 

l.i*f  ' 
l.-W'* 

W  'I 

a  Oft  =^ 

5.008^ 

21.  aft" » 
a  fit'.* 

1P.9»* 
43.^10^ 

It  at" 

s,«»  •< 


%036^»> 


RKCAPITULATION— T^ASURT  DKPARTUE^rT. 

Total  number  of  officers.  1,083.    Total  annual  salary,  18,036.263  56. 
RECAPITULATION  TOTAL. 


Department 


5»^7 

War 

Bute 

Interior '. 

Post  Office 

Attorney  General 

Asricultural ^ 

Education 

Treaaary 

Orand  totals 


Number  of 
officers. 


Errors  excepted 


TotsI ««»' 


797. 84  « 

aw* 


Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  now  from  the 
files -of  the  Senate,  in  the  first  plaee,  the  message  of  Ancfarew  Johnson  noa»D|||^ 
ing  Identenant  General  William  T.  Sherman  to  be  General  bj  brevet  in  v^ 
army  of  the  United  States  on  the  13th  day  of  Febmary,  1868. 

Mr.  £yart8.  Under  what  article  is  that  ofiered  ?    With  what  intent  f 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  under  the  eleventh  article  and  tinder  th^  tenth. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  tenth  is  the  speeches. 

2^Ir.  Manager  Butler.  I  should  say  the  ninth ;  I  beg  pardon. 

!Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  Emory  article. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  the  General  Emory  article. 

^Ir.  EvARTS.  Do  you  offer  this  on  the  ground  that  the  conferring  the  brevet 
u  General  Sherman  was  with  intent  to  obstruct  the  reconstruction  act  ? 

!IMr.  Manager  Butler.  I  offer  it  valeat  quantum,  I  referred  to  it  in  the  argu- 
icnt  I  Lave  already  made.  The  statement  which  I  made  in  the  opening  upon 
hat  question  lias  been  twice  read — once,  I  believe,  by  yourself,  and  once,  1  am 
ertain,  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  be 
clevant,  and  it  certainly  is  not  rebutting.  We  have  offered  no  evidence  bear- 
tig  upon  the  only  evidence  you  offered  under  the  eleventh  article,  which  was 
he  telegrams  between  Governor  Parsons  and  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
econstruction.  We  have  offered  no  evidence  on  that  subject,  and  we  do  not 
ee  that  this  appointment 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  They  may  be  both  passed  upon  at  once  to  save  time. 
'  offer,  also,  the  appointment  by  brevet  of  George  11.  Thomas  to  be  Lieutenant 
rcneral  and  then  General  by  brevet,  two  brevets  on  the  21st,  the  same  day  that 
Jr.  Stanton  was  removed. 

Mr.  Evarts.  What  was  the  last  paper? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  last  paper  was  the  appointment  by  brevet  of 
klajor  General  George  H.  Thomas  first  to  be  Lieutenant  General  by  brevet  and 
hen  General  by  brevet ;  and  that  was  done  on  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Stanton 
vas  removed,  the  Slst  of  February. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  is  very  apparent  that  this 
Ices  not  rebut  any  evidence  we  have  offered.  It  is,  then,  offered  as  evidence- 
n -chief,  that  the  conferring  of  brevets  on  these  two  officers  is  in  some  way 
vithin  the  evil  intents  that  are  alleged  in  these  articles.  We  submit  that  ou 
hat  question  there  is  nothing  in  this  evidence  that  imports  any  such  evil  intent. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  wish  to  say  upon  this  that  we  do  not  under- 
tand  that  this  case  is  to  be  tried  upon  the  question  of  whether  evidence  is 
ebiitting  evidence  or  otherwise,  because  we  understand  that  to-day  the  House 
tf  Representatives  may  bring  a  new  article  of  impeachment  if  they  choose,  and 
;o  on  with  it ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  put  in  any  evidence  which  would  be  com- 
)ctent  at 'any  stage*  of  the  cause  anywhere. 

Mr.  Evarts  rose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Excuse  me  a  moment. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  When  does  our  right  to  give  in  evi- 
lence  end  ? 

Mr.-Mannger  Butler.  When  you  get  through  with  competent  and  pertinent 
evidence,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  supposed  there  was  a  different  rule  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  rule  that  I  am  claiming  now,  put- 
ing  in  competent  and  pertinent  evidence,  not  a  different  rule.  I  beg  you  will 
lot  misunderstand  me.  In  many  of  the  States — I  can  instance  the  State  of 
sew  Hampshire — I  am  sure  the  rule  of  rebutting  evidence  does  not  obtain  in 
heir  courts  at  all.  Each  party  calls  such  pertinent  and  competent  evidence  as 
le  has  up  to  the  hour  when  he  says  he  has  got  through  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
II  some  other  of  the  States  it -is  so  applicable,  and  no  injustice  is  done  to  any- 
)ocly. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ite.  The  honorable  managers  propose  to  put  in  evidence  the  nomination  sent 
)y  the  President  to  the  Senate  on  the  13th  of  February,  18()8.  of  Lieutenant 
jeneral  Sherman  to  be  General  by  brevet,  and  the  nomination  of  Major  General 

47  I  p 
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George  H.  Thomas,  Bcnt  to  the  Senate  on  the  Slst  of  February,  1863^  to  U 
Lieutenant  Gerjeral  by  brevet  and  General  by  brevet, 

Mr.  Anthony  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  IIoWARD.  I  ask  that  the  offer  may  be  again  read.     It  is  not  ooderst/'-ol 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  state  it.  The  offer  was  noc 
reduced  to  writing.     It  is  very  brief,  and  the  Chief  Justice  will  stale  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  Chair  will  again  annoance  it  totLr 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  He  was  about  to  do  so.  The  honorable  managers  pro- 
pose to  put  in  evidence  the  nomination  of  Lieutenant  General  Sberman  to  U 
General  by  brevet,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  13th  of  February,  1868;  also,  i^ 
nomination  of  Major  'General  George  H.  Thomas  to  be  Lieutenant  General  bj 
brevet  and  to  be  General  by  brevet,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  21st  of  Febnjarr. 
18GS.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  this  evidence  shall  be  receiveti 
will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opiDion,  luj. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  14»  nays  35;  a^ 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cole,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimeo,  Henderson,  Mortoo,  Rtsk 
Sumner,  Tipton,  Trambull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  and  Yates— 14. 

Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew.  Cameron,  Cat  tell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Connoss,  CorbiT. 
Craein,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  FrelinfifhaTRen,  Harlan,  Hci- 
dricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  VenDot:. 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee.  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Shaiiiiaii,fi|iin^ 
Stewart.  Thayer,  Vickers,  Williams,  and  Wilson — *.i5. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Norton,  Nye,  Saulsbury,  and  Wade — 5. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  receive  the  evidence  offered. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Mr.  President,  1  have  the  honor  to  say  that  the  ca^ 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  closed,  and  all  witnesses  who  are  here  ander  tbt 
subpoena  of  the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  the  managers,  may  be  discharged. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  Chief  Justice  understand  that  the  case  ou  the 
part  of  the  President  is  closed  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  are  able  to  make  the  same  announcement  as  regards  wit- 
Aesscs  who  are  attending  on  the  part  of  the  defence  under  subpceDa ;  and  ibi^ 
announcement  on  both  sides,  we  assume, precludes  almost  necessarily  any  attemp; 
to  proceed  with  evidence  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  managers  will  please  proceed  with  ttei: 
argument. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwhll.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  has  £d2en  t9 
me,  upon  the  judgment  of  the  managers,  to  make  the  first  argument  on  the  p-v: 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  close.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  shall  b-* 
obliged  to  occupy  the  largejr  part  of  a  day  in  presenting  to  the  honorable  Seiuic 
the  views  which  I  shall  feel  H  my  doty  to  offer.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
have  to  ask  that  the  Senate  will  do  me  the  favor  to  adjourn  until  to-morrv^v 
morning  at  the  usual  hour,  when  I  shall  be  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate, as  a  court  of  impeocb- 
ment,  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Several  Senators.  Say  12  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The*  rule  now  fixes  11  as  the  hour  of  meeting. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  may  I  be  heard  a  moment  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  a  motion  to  adjourn  no  debate  is  in  ofder. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Of  course  I  do  not  rise  with  the  view  of  making  the  least  objec- 
tion to  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  honorable  manager,  whicb  seeme  te 
us  to  be  entirely  reasonable,  but  to  couple  with  it  a  statement  to  which  I  beg 
the  attention  of  the  court  for  a  moment.  Our  learned  associate,  Mr.  Staoberf. 
has,  from  the  outset,  been  relied  npon  by  the  President  and  by  the  associ:^!'' 
counsel  to  make  the  final  argument  in  this  cause ;  and  there  are  many  rca^n*' 
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professional  and  otherS,  why  we  should  all  wish  that  this  purpose  should  be 
carried  out.  •  It  has  been  his  misfortune,  in  the  midst  of  this  trial,  and  after  it 
Lad  proceeded  for  a  fortnight,  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill.  The  illness,  of  no  great 
p-avity,  is  yielding  to  the  remedies  prescribed  and  to  the  progress  of  time,  so 
that  he  now  occupies  his  parlor,  as  we  found  him  this  morning.  The  summing 
lip  of  a  cause  of  this  weight  in  many  aspects,  regarding  ihe  testimony  and  the 
subject  and  the  situation,  is,  of  course,  a  labor  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  physi- 
cal and  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Stanbery  is  of  the  opinion,  in  which  we  concur,  that 
be  will  need  an  interval  of  two  days,  added  to  what  in  the  course  of  the  trial 
w^ould  probably  bring  him  to  his  feet  in  the  argument,  to  have  the  adequate 
strength  for  that  purpose.  It  might  have  been  left  until^  the  day  on  which  he 
should  have  appeared,  and  then  have  the  request  mad^  for  a  day  or  two's  relief 
in  this  regard  ;  but  it  occurred  to  iis  to  be  fairer  to  the  managers  that  the  inter- 
val of  repose  should  be  interposed  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  useful  and  valua- 
ble to  them  also,  as  the  proofs  are  not  entirely  printed  in  the  proper  form  for 
reference,  and  the  latter  voluminous  evidence  on  the  subject  of  appointments  and 
the  routine  of  the  practice  of  the  government  is  such  as  to  require  considerable 
investigation  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  efficacy  on  the  one  side  of, 
or  the  answer  on  the  other  to,  the  proofs.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  now  to 
suggest,  (coupling  it  with  the  suggestion  of  the  managers,  that  until  to-morrow 
should  be  given  for  the  propriety  of  the  more  agreeable  introduction  of  the  argu- 
ment on  their  part,)  that  we  ask  thjit  you  consider  this  statement  which  I  have 
made  to  you,  and  see  whether  it  is  not  better  in  all  respects  that  the  matter 
should  now  be  disposed  of.  I  think  the  managers  will  concur  that  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  consider  it  and  .accommodate  matters  to  the  pcovidential  inter- 
ference with  the  leader  of  the  President's  counsel  and  his  confidential  friend  and 
adviser. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  motion  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  suggestion  is  that  an  interval  of  two  days  should  be  given 
BOW,  instead  of  waiting  till  Mr.  Stanbery  shall  come  in  ;  and  I  understand  the 
managers  will  agree  it  is  better  it  should  occur  now  than  later. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Yates.  I  withdraw  the  motion  if  the  managers  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwkll.  Mr.  President,  if  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate  to  consider  favorably  the  request  made  by  the  learned  counsel  tor  the 
respondent,  which  is  a  question  of  public  duty  on  which  I  can  express  no  opin- 
ion, I  certainly  should  desire  that  the  time  to  be  granted  should  be  granted  at  once. 
1  may  say  that  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  feelings  exclusively  I  should  have 
made  the  request  for  a  day  more  of  time  for  further  examination  of  the  record 
and  more  careful  preparation  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  make  ;  but  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  trial  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  that  favor  or  considera- 
tion upon  my  own  account.  I  have  only  now  to  say  that  if  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  that  time  should  be  granted  to  the  learned  counsel  who  is  to  close 
for  the  respondent  it  would  certainly  be  very  desirable  on  my  part  that  the  time 
should  be  granted  at  once,  and  that  we  may  all  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  pre- 
paring what  we  deem  it  proper  to  say. 

Mr.  Evarts.  One  word,  if  I  may  be  indulged.  The  honorable  senators  will 
also  perceive  that  if  Mr.  Stanbery's  resolution  and  expectation  should  be  disap- 
pointed, it  is  then  a  matter  of  some  importance  for  us  of  the  defence  to  supply 
liis  place  as  well  as  we  may  on  an  unexpected  emergency,  and  a  little  time  in 
that  behalf  also  would  be  valuable  to  us. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Thursday  morning. 

Seve^-al  senators.  Say  Wednesday. 
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Mr.  Manager  Logan.  If  the  gentleman  will  withdraw  tfie  motion  for  a  moment, 
I  desire  to  make  a  request  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly;  or  rather  I  would  submit  the  motion  hi  this  form: 
that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourns  to-day,  i: 
adjourn  to  meet  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  T  suggest  twelve  o'clock  instead  of  eleven.     [No,  no.] 

The  Chibf  Justccr.  The  rule  now  fixes  eleven  as  the  hour  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  I  merely  desire  to  make  a  request.  Is  this  the  proper 
time  to  do  it,  dir? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  make  a  reqnM 
of  the  Senate  before  the  adjournment,  as  doubtless  that  will  be  granted  npon  ih*^ 
statement  of  the  honorable  counsel  for  the  President  and  the  managers,  as  they 
both  seem  to  desire  this  extension  of  time.  I  have  not  presumption  enough  n 
ask  of  the  Senate  permission  to  address  them  on  the  issues  presented  for  their 
consideration,  nor  do  I  desire  to  do  so  ;  but  I  ask  that  I  may  be  permitted  t> 
tile  to-day  the  printed  argument  which  I  have  prepared,  that  it  may  become  « 
part  of  the  record,  without  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides,  for  the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  for  the 
respondent,  has  been  closed. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  leave  be  granted  to  the  manager 
to  file  his  argument. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  involves  a  change  of  the  rales,  and  it  cannot  be 
done  if  there  is  any  objection. 

Mr.  Buckalew.  I  oWect. 

Mr'.  Johnson.  May  I  ask  the  honorable  manager  whether  the  argument  is 
now  in  print? 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  It  is,  and  I  am  ready  to  file  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Stbwaut.  I  make  the  motion  that  leave  be  granted,  and  that  the  mana* 
ger  furnish  a  copy  of  his  argument  to  the  other  side. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  cannot  be  made  except  by  nnanimoas  con- 
sent, as  it  involves  a  change  of  the  rules.     Is  there  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  Buckalew,  I  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  ask  that  the  rule  bearing  on  this  matter  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  twenty-first  rule. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

XXI.  Tlie  case,  on  each  side,  shall  be  opened  by  cue  person.  The  final  ai^jfumcnat  on  tb«i 
merits  may  be  made  by  two  persons  on  each  side,  (unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  S«Datis 
iip«D  application  for  that  purpose,)  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Beprcsentatives. 

Mr,  Manager  Logan.  Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  made  the  request  to-day 
— if  it  is  denied,  as  a  matter  of  course  I  shall  not  renew  it — was  that  I  might 
present  the  argument  I  have  prepared  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  that 
they,  if  they  saw  anything  worthy  of  reply  in  it,  might  have  an  opportnnky  of 
replying  in  their  argument. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  nile  permits  argument  by  but  two  counsel,  one  in 
opening  and  one  in  the  close,  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  two  on  the  part  of 
tho  President.  The  question  of  changing  the  rule  has  been  frequently  before  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  has  uniformly  refuRcd  to  alter  it.  An  order  can  be  gnh- 
mittod  to-day  to  bo  considered  on  the  next  day  of  meeting,  bat  not  for  present 
consideration  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  did  not  hear  any  objection. 

The  Chief  Justice   Objection  has  been  made. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB,  I  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwkll.  Mr.  President,  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  uf  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  to  a  feature 
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of  the  testimony.  It  happens  that  the  njanagers,  as  I  suppose  under  the  con- 
Bimction  given  to  the  rule,  are  to  proceed  first  in  the  argument.  A  large  mass 
of  testimony  has  been  introduced  upon  the  subject  of  removals  and  appoint- 
ments. At  ihe  present  time- 1  am  not  informed  whether  there  are  special  cases 
ou  which  the  counsel  for  the  President  rely.  I.  think  it  may  be  proper  for  me 
at  this  time  to  ask  them  whether  there  are  cases  upon  which  they  purpose  to 
rely  as  furnishing  precedents  for -the  course  pursued  by  the  President  on  the 
21st  of  February. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  will  make  a  motion,  to  lie  over  until  to-mor- 
row, that  the  21st  rule  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  honorable  manager 

Tbe  Chirp  Justice.  The  order  will  be  reduced  to  wrkinp^. 

Mr.  STEWARy..  I  have  drawn  up  an  order,  which!  submit  in  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Nevada  submits  an  order,  which  will 
be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  foUows : 

Ordered^  That  the  honorable  Manager  Lo^an  have  leave  to  file  his  written  argument  to- 
day, and  fnrnish  a  copy  to  each  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  as  a  substitute  for  that,  to  go  over  with 
it,  the  following : 

That  tho  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  (he  counsel  for  the 
respondent  have  Jeavo  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  the  oral  argument  com- 
mences. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  submitted  by  the  senator  from  Nevada  is 
under  consideration  unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  BucKALEW.  I  mean  my  objection  to  apply  to  all  this. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  objected  to.  For  information,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  will  be  read. 

]Mr.  Stewart.  I  will  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from 
Ohio  as  a  substitute  for  my  proposition. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  as  now  proposed  will  be  read  for  information. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  the  oral  argument 
commences. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  present  consideration  of  the  order  is  objected  to  ; 
it  will  lie  over  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLR.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  motion  now  made  is  a  change  of  the 
rule,  and  I  object  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice,  It  is  already  objected  to. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  now  renew  the  motion  that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  Wednesday,  the  22d  instant. 


a  bios  Ob  lao  sao  a 


